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PRAYER IN RELATION TO REVIVAL. 


HERE are critical periods in the history of Churches as well as 
1 of individuals and of nations—periods when indolence and 
cowardice involve irretrievable ruin, and when transcendent and 
enduring blessings are secured by fidelity to the duty of the hour 
Such a period has now come to the Congregational Churches of this 
country. Fifty years hence, the time through which we are now passing 
will be spoken of as one of the supreme moments in the history of the 
religious thought- and life of the nation. - Everytning that is dearest 
to us is imperi!led. ‘The batthe is raging ‘along *he whole line. The 
central articles of the Evangelical Faith, the loyalty of the English 
people to Protestantism, Christiantty itself as an authoritative revela- 
tion of God to our race—all are exposed to a storm of antagonism 
which becomes more vehement every hour. 

The fortunes of the fight are not to be determined merely or mainly 
by the vigour and ability with which we are able to bear ourselves in 

“the field of controversy. It was not controversy which rescued half 
Europe from the baptised Paganism of the sixteenth century, or which 
rescued England from cultivated scepticism and gross irreligion a 
century and a half ago. Luther was sustained by invisible and Divine 
energies, which awakened the consciences and stirred the deepest 
passions of the Northern nations. Wesley and Whitfield were prophets 
rather than controversialists and theologians. 

In our own day it seems possible that the great defeat of the forces 
adverse to the Kingdom of Heaven, for which we may confidently hope, 
will not be associated with the name of any great preacher or reformer. 
As yet, there seems every probability that it will be a “ soldiers’ 
victory”—a victory won not by the genius and heroism of a great 

chief, but by the courage and earnestness of the whole army. If our 
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Churches are to render to Christ any efficient service in these troubled 
and perilous times, a great revival of religious faith and zeal and 
power is absolutely indispensable ; and that revival, if we may trust 
appearances, seems to be coming—not as the effect of any great and 
startling impression produced by individual preachers, but rather in 
answer to the prayers of unknown saints. ‘The truest and most effective 
answer, the only decisive answer which can possibly be given to modern 
unbelief, must consist in such a revelation of the Living God as 
shall make controversy superfluous and impertinent. For this, many 
good men are earnestly longing ; that the darkness is already melting 
away before the dawn, some confidently believe; and it is my 
earnest desire and hope that from one end of England to the other, 
the members of Congregational Churches will during the next few months 
‘‘ wait for the Lord more than they that watch for the morning ; I say, 
more than they that watch for the morning.” Let us not look for great 
men to be sent to us, to inspire our hearts with a new and more intense 
earnestness ; let the revival which we are longing for, be in a special sense, 
God’s own work in answer to the prayers of innumerable Christian 
hearts. 

We must pray for it—we must all pray for it—if it is to come in this 
way. Just now the first and supreme duty of Christian people is to 
pray. : ee 


Let no Christian 1 nian: ‘sduditek | 34 f have no >:ijmg bord If he can 
find no time to pray, for what,else can he. find, fime ?” “But ‘in order to 
_ pray it is not necessary that we shopdd ‘bezalorie,” and have nothing else 

todo. The majority of Christian’ people would be astonished, if at the 
close of the week they recalled how inl time they had permitted to 
run to waste, during which they might have prayed to God. How much © 
time, for instance, many Christian men spend walking backwards and 
forwards alone, between their homes and their places of business, time 
during which for the most part currents of thought are streaming through 
their minds, which they make no effort to direct or to control. If they 
had a companion by their side they would talk to him; why cannot they, 
as they walk, speak to God? During how many hours some good 
people lie awake at night ; during these hours, if the brain is not utterly 
exhausted, and if there is no physical pain, the heart might have the 
most blessed communion with God. Even when they are busy in the 
house or at work, the thoughts of many are perfectly free, and wander 
away to a thousand trivial and frivolous things; some men brood over 
the annoyances which they have received from their friends ; some men 
dwell to no purpose on their troubles; some men build castles in the 
air. During all this time, if they were inclined to do it, they might 
think over the words of Christ and the Apostles, and turn them into 
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intercession and thanksgiving. Some of the truest and most earnest 
prayers ever offered, have been offered while men have been trudging 
through the muddy streets of great cities, and when they have been 
hard at work at a bench. When thought is free, however busy the 
hands may be, the thought of a Christian man may always rise to God 
in prayer, and God will listen to it and answer it. : 

But it is no doubt a duty to rescue and to consecrate particular times 
for prayer, times when we may speak to God with great deliberation and 
careful thought. It is a great thing to speak with God face to face, and 
we should make definite provision for the fullest and freest exercise of this 
glorious prerogative. There are some Christian’people who have such a 
deep and abiding impression of the majesty and goodness of God, and 
such a constant thirst for communion with Him, that it is possible for 
them at any time and in any place to collect their whole strength, and 
to entreat Him with profound reverence and perfect trust to bestow on 
themselves and others His noblest gifts. But this is not the case with 
all. It is not the case with any who have not prayed much. I cannot 
but fear that there are many good men who, partly because they have 
never given themselves to deliberate and persistent prayer, know very 
little of the wonderful blessedness of direct and conscious communion 
with God, and have a very inadequate experience of the extent to which, 
in answer to prayer, the Divine wealth is conferred on human need. 
They pray, and they believe God listens to them. He does listen. But 
the distance between them and God remains. He is in heaven and 
they are on earth. To them He is not ‘a God nigh at hand.” Faith 
has never passed into what must be called “vision.” ‘They speak to 
God, but God has never come to them, as He comes to those who know 
Him best. And I say that one reason of this may be, that they never 
rescue time during which they can pray with deliberation, and silently 
wait for the coming of God and the manifestation of His glory. They 
correspond with God, so to speak, and their correspondence is of a very 
hasty sort ; but they never have immediate intercourse with Him. 

What I mean by praying deliberately may, perhaps, require some 
further illustration. I mean that we should go into solitude, and make 
a serious, devout, and persevering effort to obtain as intimate an access 
to God, as He may be mercifully pleased to grant us, and that we 


should regard this access as a very great and solemn thing. If we do . 


this, we shall consider who He is to whom we are about to speak, 
looking to God to give us true and just thoughts of Himself. We 
shall think of Him, for example, as surrounded, at the very moment we 
are waiting for Him, by innumerable angels and saints ; we shall re- 
member that He is the very God who kindled the fires of the sun, and 
whose glory is revealed in the blue depths of heaven ; that by His 
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strength the mountains stand firm, and that He is the present support 
of all created things.. We shall think of Him as the Ruler of all worlds, 
whose will is the perfect expression of the eternal law of righteousness, 
and to whose authority the greatest as well as the obscurest of moral 
beings owe submission. We shall sometimes recall some of the great 
manifestations of His anger and power, remembering that it was because 
He was angry with human sin that the great flood came upon men, and 
that He rained down fire-on Sodom and Gomorrah. Sometimes we 
shall do well to remember that He is the same God to whom Elijah spoke 
in his weariness and despair; to whom Daniel prayed, when to pray to 
Him was death ; from whom St. Paul received the fire of his zeal, his 
resistless energy, and his knowledge of divine truth ; the God to whom 
innumerable saints, forgotten on earth, appealed in their penitence and 
weakness, and in whom, even in their suffering and pain, they were often 
able to “rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Above all, we 
shall remember that He to whom we are about to speak was moved 
with an infinite love for our race, and sent His only-begotten Son to die 
for us, that we might be free to approach Him, and that He might be 
free to forgive and save us. As we thus think of Him, and before we 
begin to consider what those things are for which we are about to ask, 
we shall sometimes be conscious that His presence and glory are with 
us, we shall worship Him with wonder and joy, and shall ask Him for 
what we need ourselves, and for all the blessings we desire to invoke 
on others, with a faith impossible to us when He is not so near. 

The preparation for deliberate prayer, however, includes a careful 
and definite consideration of what we intend to pray for, as well as a 
devout and reverential consideration of the greatness and love of Him 
to whom we pray. It is to be feared that we are very much in the 
habit of asking for the forgiveness of sin, the strength which comes from 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, clearer wisdom, and intenser joy, 
without thinking very much of what we mean. They are the proper 
things to pray for, and so we pray for them. In the same mechanical 
way we pray for a revival of religion, and for the conversion of the 
people about us. If God weresuddenly to interrupt our prayers and say 
to us, Do you really want these things, or have you merely got into 
the habit of saying that you want them? what should we reply? I 
remember that Mr. Finney has some very just remarks on the absence 
of deliberation in our prayers. He says—I cannot quote his words, for 
it is very many years since I read them—that it would be a very odd 
thing if in the winter, when Congress was about to meet, people began 
to say, Congress will assemble in a week or two, we must send up 
petitions for something. People send petitions to Congress—not because 
the time for petitioning has come, and they regard it as a duty to send 
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in petitions, but because there is something which they really want 
Congress to do. It is very certain that if petitions were sent to 
Washington merely because the time for petitioning had arrived, they 
would have very little effect. Perhaps our prayers have just as little 
effect, because we pray—not because we are really anxious to obtain 
what we pray for—but because we merely regard prayer as a proper 
and necessary element of the Christian life. 

How is this to be remedied? Let a man who has rescued time for 
prayer consider what is the best use he can make of it. He is about to 
meet God ; what does he want God to do for himself and for others ? 
Let him ask for nothing he does not want. If he is conscious that 
there are things which he ought to desire but which he regards with in- 
difference, let him resolve to speak to God seriously and earnestly about 
his indifference. To pray to God is one of the gravest and most solemn 
acts of which man is capable. It is an act which may be performed 
in a way which makes it an insult to God instead of an act of homage. 
If we sent a memorial to the Crown or went on a deputation to a 
Minister of State, in the same spirit in which we sometimes pray, the 
Sovereign or the Minister would regard our memorial as insolent. And 
it is insulting to God to ask Him, carelessly and as a matter of course, 
for transcendent manifestations of His love and bounty, and to ask Him 
for them without any expectation of receiving them. 

But not unfrequently the very subjects of prayer carry our thoughts 
faraway from God. A mother resolves to pray for her boy who is 
away from home, and she forgets God in thinking about her boy’s 
health and prospects, the time when she saw him last and the time 
when she hopes to see him again. A tradesman resolves to ask that he 
may remember God in his business, and that his temper may be calm 
when he is subjected to annoyance, irritation, and losses : he finds that 
his business masters him ; he cannot get away from his schemes for ex- 
tending his trade and diminishing his working expenses ; he is worried 
by suspicions of the solvency of a heavy customer ; he makes his plans 
for meeting bills which will soon come due. Even when we mean to 
pray for the success of our Christian work, our thoughts drift away from 
God to the work itself; our minds are occupied with schemes for in- 
creasing its efficiency, and so our “ prayers are hindered.” 

It is not enough to ‘‘ shut the door” of our chamber in order to shut 
the world out. The world follows us, and clamorously demands to be 
let in. We seem to have no power to exclude it. Thoughts which we 
wanted to get rid of come rushing in, and though we seem to be alone 
we are alone no longer. The lines of Arthur Clough tell the sad 
truth of many an hour which we had set apart for fellowship with 
God :— 
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‘* Roused by importunate knocks, 
I rose, and turned the key, and let them in, 
First one, anon another, and at length 
In troops they came . 
A noisy band of revellers—vain hopes, 
Wild fancies, fitful joys ; and there they sit 
In my heart’s holy place, and through the night 
Carouse, to leave it when the cold grey dawn 
Gleams from the east, to tell me that the time 
For watching and for thought bestowed is gone.” 


The only remedy for this, perhaps, is to think of God first, and of 
ourselves, our work, and the wants of others afterwards. It becomes 
us when we intend to speak to Him to do homage to His greatness and 
majesty, before we dilate on our own weakness, and to adore His 
holiness before we mourn over our own sin. If at the very first our 
minds were filled with awe and wonder by the glory of God, it would 
not be so difficult for us to resist the strong currents by which we are in 
danger of being swept away from the Divine presence into the cares and 
excitements of our common life. 

What unspeakable blessedness is within the reach of all Christian 
people if they would only make a deliberate and devout effort to secure 
it! The consciousness of the immediate presence of God may not 
come to us as soon as we seek Him, but it will come at last. The hour 
for prayer may pass, and we must not be impatient if He does not reveal 
Himself to us in the way we hoped for. Weeks and months may go 
by, and still the vision may be delayed. But when it comes it trans- 
cends every joy we have ever known before. Nor has human language 
any terms in which to describe the blessedness of that supreme moment. 
It is something beyond gladness, though gladness often comes with it ; 
beyond joy, though joy is a symbol of it; it is not always rapture, 
though there may often be rapture in it; it is an anticipation of the 
very bliss of Heaven. 

And what power is within our reach if we would only use it! I do 
not care to speak of the “ Power of Prayer ;’ I prefer to speak of the 
Power of God which is exerted in answer to Prayer—power of every 
kind, for all the purposes of our individual life, for the defence and 
salvation of those we love, for the rescue of all about us from sin and 
eternal destruction. 

The fervent, effectual prayer of one righteous man availeth much 
—but what days of glory we should see if all the members of our 
Churches were instant in prayer! 

What changes would be wrought in our own character; how our 
rough tempers would be subdued ; how soon our selfishness would give 
place to an abounding charity ; what gentleness there would be in our 
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homes ; what lofty integrity in our business; what energy in Christian 
work! If we prayed alone as we ought to pray, what wonderful times 
we should have when we come together to worship! We should be 
thrilled with a new intensity of love, and reverence, and joy, in our 
songs of praise. There would be new blessedness in communion with 
God. New glory would rest on every province of divine truth. Our 
congregations would rise together, as in chariots of fire, into the upper 
heavens. Whenever we met together, even though no direct address were 
made to the impenitent and unbelieving, some who had been living far 
away from God would be drawn by mysterious forces, mastered by an 
irresistible spell, and compelled to long for fellowship with us in our 
access to God, and in the joy that springs from the consciousness of His 
presence. 

The Revival of Religion, which we are longing for, largely depends 
upon the earnestness and persistency with which we pray for it. We 
have lamented long enough the weakness and poverty of our spiritual 
life, and the inefficiency of our religious work. It is time for lamen- 
tations to cease, and for prayer to begin. Let no minister com- 
plain of the coldness of his Church; let no Church complain of the 
coldness of its minister. Let there be no mutual recriminations among 
Christian men. Our true wisdom, our immediate duty,is to pray. God is 
very near. In answer to real and persistent prayer, His mercy and might 
will be revealed in our times and in this country as gloriously as they 
have been revealed in other times and in other lands.—Ave we willing 
to pray ? 


ee eS ee oe 
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SHOULD like to expend the few pages allotted to me in this 
number in trying to bring out the law which governs the relation 
between pastor and people—the law of mutual inter-dependence. 

Very strange ideas are entertained by many persons on this relation— 
ideas which are perhaps expressed with tolerable completeness when the 
one is termed a preacher and the other a hearer, or a ‘dear hearer.’ The 
notion of such persons obviously is, that the minister of truth is a spiri- 
tual officer who is appointed to his professional post in order that he may 
be able to supply all the necessities of his audience in things divine. 
His function is fulfilled when he resembles a fountain always full, 
always pouring forth the living waters. The congregation is just the 
basin or aqueduct into which this fountain is to flow in perpetual fresh- 
ness. The pastor is a spiritual individuality whose business it is to live 
in close and continual communication with Heaven ; a sort of conductor 
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to draw down the divine fire into the people committed to his charge. 
Treat him, of course, with consideration in secular matters ; behave to 
him with a measured and artificial respect as a member of an educated 
profession ; regard him as a kind of sacred Lama in things pertaining to 
God ; but when these matters are provided for, then it is Azs duty to 
supply spiritual instruction, impulse, guidance, consolation, steadily at 
fixed intervals during the week and during the year; and any consider- 
able or notable deficiency of insight, fervour, and exhilaration will be a 
subject of justly unfavourable criticism to his hearers. 

The character of the ‘hearer,’ on the other hand, is to be that of a 
recipient ; he is to be the passive spiritual correlate to this active agency 
in the pulpit. His proper business is to take in, as that of the teacher 
is to give out. The one is to be full of positive electricity, the other of 
negative ; and the combination of the two is to produce the desired 
result. The extent to which this gross doctrine of the Recipient Seat- 
holder is carried by multitudes in the Churches must be a wonder to the 
angels of God. There are not a few who—if we may judge by what 
they say—think, or seem to think, that a certain pleasing spiritual effect 
ought to be produced by a minister of the right sort on every attendant 
seatholder every Sunday, and this irrespectively of his physical and moral 
condition. There is a goodly company of hearers of this class who, 
when they do not find that the expected effect follows, at once declare 
the ministry to be unprofitable, and either revolt or decamp in search 
of richer pasture ; and a still larger number who, without carrying their 
discontent so far as this, inwardly admit the evil quality of their own un- 
inspired lives, but lay the blame on the inefficient influence of the 
Sundays. 

Now, of course, we must not only admit but strongly affirm that there 
are numerous examples of non-improvement, in which the far larger 
share of the blame justly rests on the shoulders of the religious teacher. 
As the schoolmaster himself is the school, his personal character exert- 
ing more influence than all other causes together in forming his pupils, 
so it is in the Church. The spiritual character of men in office is 
of incalculable moment. Therefore when the pastor is a man who, 
although professedly teaching others to believe, possesses no certainty in 
his own soul, whether on the facts, the doctrine, or the personal applica- 
tion of redemption ; when he is steeped to the lips in sceptical literature, 
and knows but little of his Bible; when he is a man, so to speak, 
stuffed full of abstract traditionary doctrines, the dead stalks on which 
living bread once grew for other ages—a man of straw, who is in no 
sense a divine; or when he is a man whose religion is all in his head, 
and neither in his body nor his soul—one who leads a life of self- 
pleasing and elegant luxury, and social self-aggrandisement among the 
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cultured classes, and then preaches on the law of self-sacrifice, as being 
(what it is not) the very essence and chief truth of Christianity, in order 
to make his account with heaven square on Sundays; when he is one 
who incurs no loss or reproach by anything he says or does, but is 
had in reputation among ignorant people for his inoffensive deliver- 
ances and peaceful life; when he is a man whose Christless Gospel is 
little better than a law of Socratic morality, or at best a second edition 
of the Mosaic economy, without any redemption or redeeming power 
in it, or any motives drawn from God’s grace and compassion which can 
reach and reclaim the will of a sinner; much more when he is a man 
whose Christianity has cast off both Christ and‘the Apostles as authori- 
ties and oracles of God, and who, therefore, appears not as an interpreter 
and representative, but as an independent prophet or apostle on his own 
account, with a few guesses at truth for the substance of his instructions, 
—in such cases, of course, the blame of an unprofitable ministry justly 
rests on the apostate teacher. ‘‘The hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed.” 

But let us take the example of a man who brings to his work some 
real faith in Christ—some real, however faint and flickering, flame of love 
to Him, some genuine desire to serve nothimself but God in the Gospel 
of His Son—a man truly converted in his age, or truly nurtured up in 
Christ from his youth—a teacher of average ability and character ; and 
let us consider the relation of this man, placed in the office of a Pastor 
to a congregation of Christians. Then I say with confidence that the 
notion of that relation above described as entertained and acted on by 
multitudes of hearers is an absurdity which contradicts all the facts and 
principles of the spiritual life. For the true and effective relation 
between him and his people must be one founded on active, conjoint, 
reciprocal sympathy ; both together constituting one spiritual organism, 
he and they both being elements and portions of one living power of 
thought, emotion, and service. In a word, the law of life here as every- 
where is not all giving out on one side and all receiving on the other, 
but giving forth, constant spiritual giving forth, on both sides, as the 
condition both of delight and of success. 

You have a striking symbol of this fact in the sacred song. No one 
would be so foolish as to expect a precentor or musician to sing or play 
a divine solo of praise at all seasons of worship, irrespective of the 
responsive song of the Church to kindle and inflame the harmony—a 
solo which was always to have the effect of breathing a divine joy Sun- 
day after Sunday into an inert multitude of auditors. There is a place 
no doubt in the Church for such solos, where the effect and function of 
music is fully understood, as it was in the Apostolic Church, asitis insome 
American Churches, and in the Church of England. “ One of you hath a 
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psalm”—a psalm which he either sang alone to the Church, or accom- 
panied, perhaps like David on the harp. But this would not do always, 
or chiefly. Much as we might learn from and delight in an occasional 
anthem flowering forth in blossoms of sweet song from a single stem, 
and filling the sanctuary with its fragrance ; and much as we should be 
gladdened and stirred up by a restoration of that most ancient form of 
Church music, the antiphon, in which two bodies of singers, either the 
men and the women, or the high voices and the low, sang responsively 
alternate strains; it is well understood that the main object, if there be 
a leader of voices or of music, or of both, is that the whole congrega- 
tion of worshippers shall become a choir, in which each singer shall 
animate the other, as they send the godly sounds aloft and deepen the 
effect by a fourfold harmony. And who does not know that the power 
of the leader to stir the heart in holy song is dependent in every bar 
upon the presence of a sympathetic and responsive people? An angel 
might lead the song to God in many a Church, but the hateful torpor 
or sullen silence that prevails would soon draw him down to earth and 
paralyse his strain. Apart from sympathy and joyousness in the Church, 
he could do nothing to elevate their hearts to heaven. 

We have another example in public speaking. Who that has ever 
addressed a public assembly fails to recognise the difference between 
a callous and alienated and a responsive and susceptible audience ? 
There is sometimes paralysis floating heavily upon the air, which extin- 
guishes every feeling. At other times each kindling hearer adds his 
force to the speaker’s soul, and the orator is conscious of the inspiration 
which bears him on to victory. A man hath nothing which he hath not 
received. 

It is just the same with the spiritual teacher. ‘‘We are members 
one of another.” The teacher and the taught form one moral organism. 
A spiritual teacher’s power of representation in all the realms of thought ; 
his power of setting forth that Christ who is the Alpha and Omega of 
salvation, the very fountain of life everlasting ; his power of ascending to 
the heavens to sit together with Jesus there, and of learning by looking 
like Mary upon “that' sidereal countenance” whose light illuminates the 
Jerusalem above; his power of descending, like one of those returning 
angels that Jacob saw in the vision of Bethel, with some message from 
the skies ; his power of reaching the very inmost hearts of his hearers, 
so that each one shall feel that indeed a divine messenger has stirred up 
with heavenly energy the inward Bethesda; his power of clear exposi- 
tion of things divine, on levels, and under degrees of light, suitable to 
the different intelligences which he addresses ; his power of unfolding 
Holy Scripture, of arming the feeble in the fight with sin, of filling the 
faces of his companions with the light of battle and the joy of the 
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Eternal ; his power, let us boldly say, as a divine medium, as an artist 
and interpreter of nature and the supernatural, as a healer, whose very 
shadow, like Peter’s, shall bring some comfort to the weary and heavy 
laden ; his power as a herald of glad tidings to lost sinners and relap- 
sing saints, whose very voice shall by its tenderness and gladness exem- 
plify the message which it proclaims; his power in all these capacities 
depends not only on his own prayers, and researches after truth, his 
own studies, his own experiences, his own sorrows and his own joys, 
but it depends on a vigorous and vital communion between his soul and 
the souls of the people whose minister he is. It is they who must 
supply fully one-half of what they hope to receive back again in a 
potent ministry. ‘‘Give, and it shall be given unto you.” ‘This is the 
law, and if you do not spiritually give, you will not receive. 

What is it, then, which Churches can give forth to the ministers of 
God? It is spiritual influence. Each soul stands alone ; we are all mar- 
vellously dependent on other minds. Let it be understood that 
the humblest capacity in point of intellect may be nevertheless a great 
spiritual force, and that spiritual power is the instrument of spiritual in- 
sight, and then it will be seen how Apollos may “learn the way of God 
more perfectly” from Aquila and Priscilla, and even Paul may be 
“comforted together by the faith” of the newly converted Romans. 

The living faith of a minister of truth, the faith by which he shall so 
speak as to persuade men, is not chiefly the result of close reasoning, 
of painful study, of learned investigation. It is the accompaniment of a 
certain spiritual state. And that spiritual state, in which all mysteries are 
either easily resolved, or wisely postponed to the endless future, is one 
which may be indefinitely strengthened by the sympathy, the contact, the 
loving aid of the flock of God over which he has been made an overseer. 
We are all mightily affected by our company, and especially by its 
spiritual influence. One meets with men whose range of knowledge 
embraces all the centuries and all the sciences, and they tell us that 
they are Christians. But when I talk with them the heart freezes over 
both literature and dogma alike. And the more they talk to me of things 
eternal, and of the power which makes for righteousness, the thicker the 
darkness which settles over eternity, and the less I can distinguish in 
the fell eclipse the orb of day. Jesus Christ Himself seems to vanish from 
my view. It even seems no longer intellectually respectable to believe 
in history, or miracles, or prophecy, or Christianity, or anything else in 
a simple way, that lies between the two covers of the Bible. But when 
Iam drawn near to some sweet serious soul in trouble, who has learned of 
Christ in the deep waters, and who carries about with him the “secret of 
Jehovah,” then my spirit is knit to this soul, and through its eyes I can 


see what I could not see before—the “ certainty of the things in which 
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we have been instructed,” and I say: “ Did not our heart burn within us 
as Jesus himself drew near, and opened to us the scriptures ! ” 

It is thus that every member of a Christian Church may add 
something to the power of the teacher. Oh, if there be anything 
of reality in intercessory prayer, in prayer for spiritual blessings on other 
souls, surely it is here. Let every minister confess his experiences. Is 
there not a wonderful power that comes with that highest form of 
sympathy and affection—the secret yet unanimous entreaty of Christians 
on behalf of the Soul which is to utter forth God’s glories in the 
congregation? ‘Truly, Aaron and Hur can hold up the arms of Moses. 
One sometimes feels that it is possible to trace in special divine visita- 
tions the effect of the prayers of a few humble persons in restoring and 
strengthening eyesight in holy things, sorely disordered by the evils of the 
time. Not many of our modern books are very helpful towards Christ and 
God. They deal with the elements of truth. The interior of the sanctuary 
is forsaken by the priests because of the hard battle raging in the outer 
courts for the protection of the temple against atheists and blasphemers. 

sut no souls can flourish on debates about the evidences or externals. 
Husks are for swine and unreclaimed prodigals. It is not enough to 
run to the sepulchre of Christ, or to study the question of the empty sepul- 
chre from without. Peter must stoop down and enter in. It is there 
that angels will appear as evangelists and reveal the mysteries. And 
this taste for interior life, and for teaching that aliments it, may be greatly 
strengthened in the teacher by the expressed sympathy of the taught. 

This is not always given. Why, there are hearers who will sit fora 

quarter of a century listening to sermons, but you shall never hear from 
them a single word of responsive affection or stimulating thought during 
all those decades. You might as well preach to sheep and oxen as to 
such souls, whom no instruction brightens into warmer faith, no tender- 
ness softens, not even sharp reproof offends, much less reforms. For 
such “wood” one wishes that the Lord might send even “brass,” for 
such “stones, iron.” They sit and sink into a listening coma, a pas- 
sive dream of sermon-hearing ; and go home, after a man has rent his 
very heart in speech before-them, talking of the temperature of the 
weather, and of the persons present in the congregation, or content 
themselves with saying that “Mr. So-and-so seemed very animated 
to-night in his discourse.” 

And not a few there are whose dislike for all that passes is propor: 
tioned to such earnestness and inspiration. What they require is some 
sharp-edged discussion, orsome exposure of “ evangelical sentimentalism,” 
or, still more often, the decorous administration of an opiate, of which 
sweet music is to form one part, and a pleasant murmur of a harmless 
sermon, like a stream of comfort flowing on for ever, is to form the 
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other. Not finding this, there arises a “ murmuring in the synagogue,” 
“there is not enough of consolation.” You send the seat-holders 
home smiting their breasts. This is not the gospel! It never crossed 
the minds of such auditors that there was any failure on their own side. 
They paid their subscriptions to all good works, and attended at least 
once a day at church ; what more could they do? Why were they not 
more deeply moved by all this preaching? Why was not the preaching 
better, more spiritual, encouraging, earthly-wise, and heavenly-strong ? 
Well, these people sit and listen, and criticise from year to year. But 
never from year to year did they utter one encouraging word of help 
to him who was expected always to be in a strong and heavenly state 
of mind to comfort ¢Hem. It never occurred to them to consider that 
there is no greater natural difficulty on earth than to speak year after 
year with power and tenderness to rows of well-dressed people who show 
you no more sympathy, and reveal the spiritual nature no more, than 
if they were made of stone. ‘When I entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me no kiss.” Ah ! how little do many think of this, that we can 
give in public only according as we receive in private; and that if 
people habitually listen in a hard, carping, sullen temper—with a temper, 
by the way, they would never think of showing to their lawyer or their 
doctor, they do their utmost to freeze up the fount of thought and feeling 
for themselves and all their fellow-hearers. Yet there are ill-conditioned 
people who seem to save up all the worst humours of the week to vent 
them on their religious concerns on Sunday, and who treat their pastors 
even in public with less respect than they would show to the chair- 
man of any secular assembly. No one who has not served in the 
pastorate for some years can form any idea of the injustice and hard- 
ness of some of these ‘dear hearers’ scattered through the country, of the 
complete absence of that kindliness which such a tie might be supposed 
to procure ; and were it not for a far different order of sympathisers, I 
do not think that some of our Church teachers could continue for ten 
years in the ministry of the Gospel. It cannot be too often urged upon 
all hearers that the work of honest Gospel preaching is so transcendently 
difficult, that no congregation can possibly over-rate the importance of 
perpetual prayer for the minister of God, and if they pray for him they 
are certain to behave rightly in all other particulars. 

There is another method in which the hearer may rise from the level 
of a mere seat-holder to that of an effectual helper of the episcopacy. 
We have abolished the confessional; but if we also abolish all 
habits of earnest serious personal conversation between the members of 
our Churches and their Spiritual Guides, those guides are very likely to 
become blind ones. The lessons to be taught with ‘authority ” in the 
pulpit must first have been learned in the homes and the hearts of the 
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people. It is in the interest of useful public ministration that I Say, 
Welcome your pastors to a spiritual intimacy, if you find them by degrees 
to be worthy of your confidence. Be honest with them. Do not seek 
for them chiefly as entertaining social companions. ‘Tell them what 
you truly think and feel ; where you see clearly, and where you doubt; 
where you are puzzled by the application of Christian principle to busi- 
ness and amusements, and where, again, you cannot understand the 
meaning of the Bible. Do not be afraid of seeming too much in the 
dark. Come out with the facts. Perhaps your pastor will turn out to be as 
much in difficulty as yourselves, and then you must study and pray toge- 
ther. Be ready to speak with him alone on fitting occasions on the highest 
spiritual themes. I feel that here would be the secret of a more effica- 
cious ministry, especially in London, and perhaps everywhere. Half our 
people are hiding away from us all the year round, sneaking off with- 
out a word to occupations, or diversions, or styles of living, and reading, 
which they suspect to be indefensible, but of which the pastor must know 
nothing ; or relapsing into fashions of thought so far removed from those 
of our pious forefathers,—and some very nearly atheistic,—that they are 
judged fit only for private meditation. Hence so much unreality in 
preaching and hearing. Men are preaching about everything except 
what people are thinking of, and actually doing or suffering. Now, if 
you wish to have a ministry of power and weight, of inspiration and in- 
sight, reveal yourselves. I am speaking not chiefly to very young women, 
who are already too fond of the confessional, but to men and women of 
mature intelligence ; reveal your minds enough to furnish the knowledge 
needful for our guidance. “Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 
The same law applies to Church fellowship. Just as you must confer 
some spiritual gift of sympathy or knowledge on your pastor if he is to 
be of any service to you, so with our fellow disciples. There are many 
who complain of coldness in Churches who never tried the experiment 
of furnishing a little warmth themselves. Hold out your own hand if you 
expect someone else to grasp it. A selfish aim in church communionleads 
to disappointment and disgrace. It was while Peter was “ warming Aim- 
self” that he denied his Master. If he had been more intent on cou- 
rageously supporting Christ by sympathy, he would have escaped that 
much colder and sadder walk in the open air when he “went out and 
wept bitterly.” Nothing is more needed than the awakening of the 
Church-membership to a sense of this truth, that selfishness is punished 
by congelation. The plague of passive sermon-hearing and psalm-singing 
has reached its climax. There is an untold wealth of thought, power, and 
feeling unrevealed, and therefore wasted among us. Our English nature 
is chilly, reserved, and formal. The coal lies deep, but once brought to 
light it burns with a steady flame. So may it be with us! May God 
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melt our ice, and humble our stupid hardness and arrogance, and teach 
us every one, since souls are so deeply and mysteriously related to each 
other, to bring some daily offering to the common cause, and to remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 


én 
-———-0{ wees 


Dr. GuTHRIE.* 


HE first volume of Dr. Guthrie’s Life, now before us, contains his 
Autobiography, which unhappily he did not live to finish, and 
the early chapters of a Memoir by his two sons. The Autobiography 
occupies nearly 250 pages, and concludes abruptly just at the outbreak 
of the controversy which culminated in the Disruption. The Memoir 
promises to be extremely satisfactory ; the chapters which appear in the 
present volume are so very well done that we shall be eager to have 
the rest. 

It is of the Autobiography that we propose to say something in this 
paper. The earlier pages were written during the summer of 1868, in 
the solitudes of a picturesque glen in Forfarshire where Dr. Guthrie, 
through the kindness of Lord Dalhousie and his father, had enjoyed for 
nineteen years a holiday retreat ; the closing pages were dictated to one 
of his daughters as late as the* 4th of January, 1873, when he had 
become too weak to write. But though very much was written in order 
to relieve the tedium of the protracted illness which ended in his death, 
the vitality and vigour which constituted the great charm of all that he 
wrote and spoke in his best days remain to the last. 

He begins by saying that he had just completed his sixty-fifth year. 
This leads him to speculate about the length of human life, and he tells 
us that “ few people die a natural death. Some are murdered, but the 
greater part, who have arrived at years of discretion, commit suicide of 
a sort, through their neglect of the ordinary rules of health, or the in- 
judicious use of meat, drink, or medicine. Hence, few have ever seen 
a person who has reached a hundred years ; and any who have attained 
that patriarchal age are world’s wonders, whom people go to see.” Any- 
one who ever had the good fortune to spend an hour or two with Dr. 
Guthrie would be perfectly certain that at this point he would begin to 
tell some charming and curious stories about old people, and, sure 
enough, the stories come. Here is one of them :— 


“ One of the most curious cases of old age I ever heard of was told me by 





* Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir by his Sons Rev. David 
K. Guthrie and Charles J. Guthrie, M.A. In two volumes. Vol. I. London: W, 
Isbister & Co. 
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Lord Ardmillan, who, to the integrity of a judge, and the graces of a genius, 
and the piety of a Christian, adds such a knack for story-telling as «makes 
his society quite delightful. Mr. F. Dundas, M.P., a friend of his, having 
heard, when on a visit to Shetland, of a very old man who lived on the main- 
land, or one of its islands, went to see him. On approaching his cottage, he 
saw an aged but hale-looking man at work in a field close by, and not doubt- 
ing but that this was the person he was in search of, he made up to him, but 
had no sooner begun to moralise on topics suitable to old age and the close 
of life, than the person he addressed turned round on him to say, ‘It'll be 
my fayther ye’ve come to see; there he is, sitting at the cheek o’ the door !’ 
And there, on walking up to the house, he saw a grey-haired, venerable 
patriarch, sitting on a stone by the door, warming his cold blood in the sun- 
shine. On going up to him, and introducing himself as a traveller, who had 
come out of his way to see one who had seen so many years,-he was much 
surprised when this old man, pointing his staff to the door, said, ‘ Itll be my 
fayther ye’ve come to see ; he’s in the house, there!’ He entered: and there, 
in one who, with bleared eyes and furrowed brow, cowered over a peat fire, 
while he stretched out his palsied hands to catch its warmth, and over whose 
shoulders, bent under the weight of years, fell a few spare silver locks, he 
saw the very picture of a great old age. He was sure that he had now got 
hold of the veritable man. Raising hisvoice, for he found the aged patriarch 
deaf almost as a door-post, he let him know the purpose of his visit. But 
what was his astonishment when this withered form by the ‘ chimney neuk, 
pointing to the door of an inner room, said, ‘ Oh, it’ll be my fayther ye’ve 
come to see ; he’s ben there!’ and an old woman who sat by the fire, added, 
‘ Surely, sir, you'll not go till you’ve seen “the Lucky Dad?”’ And ‘ben 
there, to be sure, lying in a ‘box-bed’ he found the father of the other 
three generations, alive indeed, but more like a dried mummy than a living 


man.” 

The delightful habit which made Dr. Guthrie so pleasant a com- 
panion constitutes one of the chief charms of his Autobiography. 
When a good story comes in his way he cannot help telling it, even 
though he is obliged to say that, of course, it is not true. For instance, 
speaking of the old Scotch manners with which he was surrounded in 
his youth, and for which he makes a manly and sensible apology, he 
says :— 

“The current stories which are told in profane ridicule of our Scottish 
Sabbaths—such as that of a woman who parted with a valuable hen because 


it persisted in laying an egg on the Sabbath day—are all rubbish. Our pious 
ancestors might be too scrupulous ; but, whatever they were, they were not 


fools.” 


He goes on to say :— 


“T don’t say that they did not fall into even glaring inconsistencies. For 
example :—on first going to Ross-shire to visit and preach for my excellent 
friend Mr. Carment of Rosskeen, I asked him on the Saturday evening before 
retiring to rest, whether I would get warm water in the morning? Where- 
upon he held up a warning hand, saying, ‘ Whisht, whisht !? On my looking 
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and expressing astonishment, he said, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘Speak of 
shaving on the Lord’s day in Ross-shire, and you need never preach here 
more!’ In that same county Sir Kenneth Mackenzie directed my attention 
to a servant girl, who, if not less scrupulous, was more logical in her practice. 
She astonished her master, one of Sir Kenneth’s tenants, by refusing to feed 
the cows on the Sabbath. She was ready to milk, but would by no means 
feed them—and her defence shows that though a fanatic, she was not a fool. 
‘The cows, she said—drawing a nice metaphysical distinction between 
what are not and what are works of necessity and mercy that would have 
done honour to a Casuist—‘ The cows canna’ milk themselves, so to milk 
them is a clear work of necessity and mercy ; but, let them out to the fields, 
and they’ll feed themselves.’ Here certainly was scrupudosity ; but the error 
was one that leaned to the right side.” 


Here is another story which occurs to him when he is telling of his 
first sermon, preached at Brechin in 1825 :— 


“The practice common in the English Church of ministers preaching other 
people’s discourses is, I may say, unknown with us in Scotland. He who is 
found out doing so is considered guilty of a disgraceful, if not a dishonest 
transaction,—of something far worse than smuggling, illicit distilling of 
whisky, or evading the Custom House duties by running tea and brandy 
ashore in the dead of night. Nowhere in Scotland would you find what I 
saw at Oxford—piles of manuscript sermons openly lying on the counter of 
a bookseller for sale at one shilling apiece, which were bought, the shop- 
keeper told me, by ‘ young gentlemen entering holy orders” Nor would 
any mother in Scotland make such a speech as did a lady to me whom I met 
lately in London. She expressed much pleasure at renewing our acquaint- 
ance ; but was specially glad at the opportunity of introducing me to her 
son, who was a clergyman. ‘He will be so glad to see you,’ she added, 
‘for, dear Dr. Guthrie, he often preaches your sermons to his people !’ ” 


When the mood comes to him he is obliged to go on, and he caps 
this illustration of the qualifications of English clergymen with another 
which was told him by an English Independent minister :— 


“In the house where he lodged was a young clergyman with whom he 
became acquainted. On one occasion, this young gentleman expressed un- 
bounded astonishment when he found that the Dissenting preacher composed 
his own sermons ; and, on the latter asking how he got his, he frankly con- 
fessed that he had purchased a stock before coming to that place to preach. 
He was a fine young fellow, honourable, and, up to the measure of his know- 
ledge, faithful and conscientious in the discharge of what he considered his 
duty. But his ignorance of theological matters was almost incredible. He had 
studied the Thirty-nine Articles, and was well versed in Paley’s Evidences, 
but, beyond that, he seemed to have learned absolutely nothing of theology, 
One day, the Socinians being mentioned, he asked, ‘ What do they believe?’ 
and on being told that it was rather for what they did not believe, than for 
what they did, that they were, esteemed heterodox, and that especially they 
denied the Deity of Jesus Christ, he exclaimed with horror and indignation, 
‘What! deny the Deity of our blessed Lord and Saviour! What a set of 
rascals they must be!’” 

B 
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To be fair, we must give a couple of stories on the other side :— 


“With my own ears I heard an Independent minister in England—a very 
fine gentleman, with his ring and well-arranged hair—deeming mea/ a very 
vulgar term, speak of the widow’s barrel of ‘ four,’ when referring to her who 
had the cruse of oil and barrel of meal ; and to my old country neighbourhood 
there came a Seceder youth, affecting such refinement that, while some of 
his worthy predecessors would have called children dazvus, he spoke of them 
as ‘those sweet and interesting bipeds that call man father!’ ” 


Dr. Guthrie was naturally very anxious to establish the connection 
of his family with James Guthrie, the famous Scottish martyr of the 
Covenant times, whose name is on the Martyrs’ Monument in the Grey- 
friars Churchyard, at Edinburgh. It must have been a disappointment 
to him that he could not verify his claim to so illustrious an ancestry— 
could not verify it, at least, in the prosaic style on which the College of 
Heralds insist; for ourselves, we should feel disposed to concede the 
claim without any proof of this miserable sort ; in spirit, Dr. Guthrie 
was a true child of the martyr, and we should take the fleshly relation- 
ship for granted. ‘Though he failed to get the necessary genealogical 
proof, he clung to the conviction that the martyr’s blood was in his 
veins, and he says: “I am conscious that the idea and probability of 
this has had a happy influence on my public life, in determining me to 
contend for the rights of Christ’s cause and the liberties of His Church.” 
Anyhow, he had the martyr’s name, and with his imaginative and _pas- 
sionate nature and his enthusiastic reverence for the great heroes of 
Scottish story, this was something. He rejoiced that he was a Guthrie. 
But of course he cannot let us know this without telling a story or two. 

“¢ What’s in a name?’ asks the poet. Yet some names are very awkward 
—an American minister of my acquaintance had the misfortune to be called 
Merryman ; he, only less unfortunate than another in that country of strange 
names, the Rev. Mr. Scamp, who, *‘scamp’ though in a sense he was, 
lived, as I read in an American paper, much esteemed, and died greatly 
lamented. Some names, on the other hand, are honourable, and have, or at 
least should have, an influence for good on those who bear them ; and in 
that case, in the words of the wise man, ‘a good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.’” 


He could trace back his ancestors on both sides for two or three gene- 
rations, and they seem to have been strong, sensible, God-fearing people. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of them was his grandmother, on his 
father’s side. The following description of her, and illustration of her 
vigorous style of action, will be read with amusement :— 


“His wife, my grandmother,was no ordinary woman ; a determined ‘ wife’ 
was she ; Jromoncee, as the French say—such as I have met with nowhere 
else in life; and, saying what in her conscience she thought right, neither 
husband, son, nor daughter—in such respect and awe did they hold her— 
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dared to gainsay it. Bowed and almost blind from the time I remember, she 
walked leaning on a staff, with which the dogs considered themselves too 
well acquainted. They stood in awe of her, as did we children also. Nor 
much wonder ; for one part of her creed was that children were too much 
indulged. So, when she washed our faces, it was to rub them dry with a 
heavy hand and the hardest towel ; and when, on one occasion, we asked for 
mustard at dinner, it was to meet a stern refusal, and get a rebuke sharper 
than mustard, for children presuming to think of such a luxury. From her 
we never got so much asa penny; but many a shilling from my grandfather, 
though never till we were outside the house and out of sight of the old lady. 
With her tongue, though far from a railer or backbiter, or scandal-monger 
(for she would have scorned to say behind anyone’s back what she would not 
have said to their face), she spared neither kith nor kin, telling the truth— 
sometimes more plain than pleasant—about them all. 

“What others lacked, her decision of character supplied. Her eldest son, 
for instance, had fallen in love with a farmer’s daughter ; but, being a bash- 
ful youth, could not pluck up courage enough to ask her. The state of the 
case being laid before my grandmother, she orders her sheepish lad to saddle 
ahorse. Mounting behind him on a pillion, with her arm round his waist— 
the old fashion in which I have seen farmers and their wives or daughters 
enter Brechin on a market day—she directs him to ride straight to the house 
of his sweetheart ; and on arriving there, before he, the lout, has got the 
horse well stabled, she has done the work of a plenipotentiary, and got the 
affair all settled with the lass and her parents.” 





His father was “a merchant” in Brechin: a prosperous man— 
banker, grocer, seed-merchant, ship-owner, and an occasional specu- 
lator in corn, oil, manufactured goods, and stocks. The children 
were trained, if not severely, yet in the grave habits which were more 
common in those days both north and south of the Tweed than they 
arenow. Dr. Guthrie notices especially that they had little variety of 
Sunday reading. The children even of the most “rigorous” religious 
households in our own times have a variety of books on Sundays of 
which children knew nothing fifty years ago. Whether on the whole the 
change is a healthy one, may perhaps be disputed. Children really came 
to know their books in those times ; now, they read so many that they 
know almost nothing of them, and the quality of very much of the 
literature which they consume is as objectionable as the quantity. We 
doubt whether the modern training is likely to produce such masculine 
and vigorous men as the severer training which has passed away. The 
old system was doubtless excessive in its repressive influence ; the new 
threatens us with a race of weak and effeminate men and women, by 
withdrawing repression altogether. We do not, indeed, believe that the 
direct religious influence of the restrictions once imposed upon young 
people in religious houses was of much value. The reading which 
Was permitted to them on Sundays seemed to be religious, but in their 
hands it became as “secular” as any of the books which are now per- 
B2 
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mitted in the most “liberal” families. This is sufficiently evident from 
Dr. Guthrie’s own account of the Sundays of his childhood. He 
says :— 


“Tn my early days, besides the historical parts of Scripture—-with all the 
stirring incidents, and marvellous miracles, and bloody battles of which, as 
related in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, I became, for lack 
of other stirring and comprehensible reading, quite familiar—almost the only 
book we possessed interesting to young minds was the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
For the possession of this, an old copy, illustrated by rough and grotesque 
woodprints of Christian with his staff, and Giant Despair with his bludgeon, 
and Mr. Greatheart with his sword, my next brother and I had a contention 
every Sabbath. If the Lord’s day was a weariness to us, as it undoubtedly 
was, the blame lay not with it, but with those who did not provide reading 
and discourses suited to the young.” 


To young Thomas Guthrie, the battles in the Book of Judges had as 
little religion in them as the battles in Napier’s Peninsular War ; and the 
**Pilgrim’s Progress” was a fairy tale. By the way, we remember that 
he told us, not many years before his death, that he read through 
three books every year — the Bible, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
four of Scott’s novels, which he counted as one. We tried to guess 
which four of the novels held so high a place in his affections—for he 
read the same four every year—and our shots were not very successful: 
“The Antiquary” was one, of course ; ‘The Heart of Midlothian ” was 
another. ‘The other two were “ Waverley” and “ Kenilworth.” 

He gives an entertaining account of his life at school, and a still more 
entertaining account of his life at the University of Edinburgh, to which 
he was sent when he was twelve years of age and where he remained 
for about ten years. ‘Though his father was a prosperous man he lived 
very simply :— 


“The habits of students then were formed on a much less expensive scale 
than they are now. Our one apartment was bedroom, parlour, and study. 
For it, with coals, attendance, and cooking, we only paid 5s. or 6s. a week. 
We lived in Bristo Street. Our landlady was a highly respectable woman, 
the widow of a banker’s clerk, whose children, wisely and piously trained at 
home, fought their way up through their straitened circumstances to affluent 
and highly respectable positions. 

“With the exception of some ‘swells,’ few students had ampler accommo- 
dation than ours, and our living was on a par with our lodgings—the usual 
bill of fare being tea once, oatmeal porridge twice a day, and for dinner, fresh 
herring and potatoes. I don’t think we indulged in butcher’s meat more than 
twice during the whole first session at college ; nor that, apart from the ex- 
pense of fees, books, and what my tutor received, I cost my father more than 
410, Though not luxuriously brought up at home, this was too great a change 
perhaps for a growing boy, who shot up into 6 feet 2} inches without the 
shoes by the time he was seventeen years of years. Nevertheless, it is better 
for boys to be so trained than taught, on the John Bull system, to make a 
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god of their belly. My expenses were higher in the two succeeding sessions, 
when I had different tutors, and lived in better lodgings ; but even then, and 
afterwards when, during the last seven years I spent at the University, I 
ceased to be under tutors, they were much less than is common nowadays. 
One winter, six of us had a common table, and we used to make up for the 
outlay of occasional suppers, by dinners of potatoes and ox livers, which we 
reckoned cost us only three halfpence a head.” 

His account of his life at Edinburgh is modestly summed up in 
two lines : “ Beyond the departments of fun and fighting, I was no way 
distinguished at college.” This, however, is hardly a fair account of 
himself. He was not avery hard student, and his University career 
was not a brilliant one ; but he carried away with him a large amount 
of general knowledge, especially in Physical Science, for which he had 
considerable taste. 

His education was not “finished” when he left the University. 
He afterwards went to Paris, attended the classes at the Sorbonne, 
and walked the Paris hospitals. On returning to Scotland he hoped 
that he would obtain, through the influence of the Hon. William Maule, 
an eatly appointment to a “ living ;” but he had already identified him- 
self with the Evangelical and popular party in the Church, and, for a time, 
was disappointed, although Mr. Maule tried to serve him. Mr. Guthrie 
resolved, therefore, to spend a winter at a German University; but 
his preparation for the ministry was to be completed in another way. 
His family had a Bank agency at Brechin, under the charge of an elder 
brother, who died suddenly, and it was proposed that Mr. Guthrie should 
enter the bank and fill his dead brother’s place until he was presented 
toa Church. He fell in with the proposal, and at the close of his life 
he regarded the eighteen months or two years during which he was a 
bank manager as having contributed very much towards his power as a 
minister. He acquired a large amount of knowledge of mercantile and 
agricultural affairs ; and as all was grist that came to his mill, he made 
good use of the knowledge in after years. 

At last, the church at Arbirlot, a parish of which Mr. Maule was “sole 
heritor” fell vacant, and it was given to Mr. Guthrie. He tells some droll 
stories in illustration of the temper and habits, both of the clergy and 
laity of the neighbourhood in those days; one of the most amusing is 
an account of the trial of a minister charged with drunkenness, whom the 
Presbytery found it very hard to convict. Out of pity for the minister’s 
wife and children, the people were very unwilling to give evidence 
against him, and one of thewitnesses was singularly ingenious in evading 
awkward questions :— 

“ Besides other proofs of drunkenness, having drawn this out of him, that 


the minister, on that occasion, as he lolled over the side of the pulpit—being, 
in fact, unable to stand upright—said that he loved his people so much that 
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he would carry them all to heaven on his back, I asked him, ‘ Now, John, 
when you heard him say so, what impression did so strange a speech make 
on you?’ 

“Others, to the same question, as unwilling witnesses as John, had already 
said that, though they would not say he was drunk, at the time they certainly 
thought so. 

“But John showed himself equal to the occasion. 

“* Weel, he replied, ‘ Maister Guthrie, I’ll just tell you what I thought. 
There was a great fat wife, you see, sitting in the seat before me, and thinks 
I, My lad, if you set off to the kingdom of heaven with that wife on your 
back, my certie, you'll no be back for the rest 0’ us in a hurry !’” 


We give another story referring to one of Mr. Guthrie’s own parish- 
ioners, chiefly for the sake of the characteristic kindliness of the remarks 
which follow it :— 


“ He died as he lived,a most curious mixture of benevolence and folly. The 
lawyer who was writing to his dictation, having written down legacies of five 
hundred pounds to this person and a thousand pounds to that, and so on, at 
length laid down his pen, saying, ‘ But Mr. —, I don’t believe you have 
all that money to leave.’ 

“Qh, was the reply, ‘I ken that as well as you, but I just want to show 
them my goodwill !’ 

“ Much is to be allowed for in such cases, nor are they to be judged of by 
the common standard we apply to others. Ignorant of those constitutional 
and physical peculiarities that have much to do in moulding the life and cha- 
racter, we often judge harshly and wrongously ; and there is reason, as well 
as charity, in believing that many will have cause to say with David :—‘ Let 
us fall now into the hand of the Lord : for His mercies are great : but let me 
not fall into the hand of man.’ ‘For He knoweth our frame: He remem- 
bereth that we are dust.’” 





Of his labours in his country parish and the circumstances attending 
his transfer to Edinburgh, we can say nothing in the present paper; but 
for the sake of young ministers and others, to whom it may have seemed 
that Dr. Guthrie’s remarkable power over public assemblies came from 
nature and genius, and that art had nothing to do with it, we must give, 
as our closing extract, his account of his method of preparation for 
the pulpit. The explanation of the first sentence, in which he says 
that when he went to Arbilot he “knew pretty well how to speak ser- 
mons,” occurs in a previous page, where he tells us, that while a 
divinity student he attended elocution classes for several winters, walk- 
ing to them a considerable distance after eight o’clock at night, and not 
getting back to his lodgings till about half-past ten. 

“When I went to Arbirlot, I knew pretty well how to speak sermons, but 
very little about how to compose them ; so I set myself vigorously to study 
how to illustrate the great truths of the gospel, and enforce them, so that there 


should be no sleepers in the church, no wandering eyes, but everywhere an 
eager attention. Savingly to convert my hearers was not within my power ; 
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but to command their attention, to awaken their interest, to touch their feel- 
ings, and instruct their minds was—and I determined to do it. 

“With this end, I used the simplest, plainest terms, avoiding anything vul- 
gar, but always, where possible, employing the Saxon tongue—the mother- 
tongue of my hearers. I studied the style of the addresses which the 
ancient and inspired prophets delivered to the people of Israel, and saw 
how, differing from dry disquisitions or a naked statement of truths, they 
abounded in metaphors, figures, and illustrations. I turned to the gospels, 
and found that He who knew what was in man, what could best illuminate a 
subject, win the attention, and move the heart, used parables or illustrations, 
stories, comparisons, drawn from the scenes of nature and familiar life, to a 
large extent in His teaching: in regard to which a woman—type of the 
masses—said, ‘ The parts of the Bible I like best are the /zes,’ 

“Taught by such models, and encouraged in my resolution by such autho- 
rities, I resolved to follow, though it should be at a vast distance, these 
ancient masters of the art of preaching ; being all the more ready to do so, 
as it would be in harmony with the natural turn and bias of my own mind. 

“T was careful to observe by the faces of my hearers, and also by the 
account the more intelligent of my Sunday class gave of my discourses, the 
style and character of those parts which had made the deepest impression, 
that I might cultivate it. 

“ After my discourse was written, I spent hours in correcting it; latterly 
always for that purpose keeping a blank page on my manuscript opposite a 
written one, cutting out dry bits, giving point to dull ones, making clear any 
obscurity, and narrative parts more graphic, throwing more pathos into 
appeals, and copying God in His works by adding the ornamental to the 
useful. The longer I have lived and composed, I have acted more and more 
according to the saying of Sir Joshua Reynolds in his ‘Lectures on 
Painting, that God does not give excellence to men but as the reward of 
labour. 

“To this, with my style of delivery, and self-possession, and command and 
flexibility of voice, and power of throwing myself into the characters I was 
depicting — thereby feeling their emotions, and expressing them in such 
language, and looks, and tones as they would themselves have done—I attri- 
bute the ‘ popularity’ which I early gained and maintained for well-nigh 
forty years of a public ministry.” 


But now we must stay our hand. 

Of Dr. Guthrie as a preacher, orator, philanthropist, and ecclesiastical 
leader, we hope to speak when the Memoir by his sons is completed. 
Meanwhile, we strongly recommend our readers to obtain this first 
volume for themselves. The extracts which we have given are but 
illustrations of the extraordinary wealth of wisdom and curious anec- 
dote with which the Autobiography is filled from the first page to the 
last. 
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ReExiqious REVIVAL: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


CURIOSITY, amounting to a deep spiritual interest, has been 
awakened in the work of God in Newcastle, so that letters come 
pouring in upon us every day, asking for definite and trustworthy infor- 
mation. The object of this paper is to satisfy, at least to some extent, 
this curiosity. Most letters wind up with the inquiry : “Shall we invite 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to visit us?” This article will perhaps 
settle the desirability of inviting them ; but we may as well say at once, 
that our friends are engaged for months ahead, so that it seems very un- 
likely that they will be able to accept a hundredth part of the invita- 
tions. What then? Would it not be possible for ministers and others 
interested in the revival of religion to visit the scene of present opera- 
tions, and give a week or a fortnight to the study of the spirit and the 
method, and then in their several localities to go and do likewise? One 
day in personal contact with these honoured brethren, and with the Fire 
that burns. in all their meetings, would do more than weeks of study 
far away. 

It is our opinion that for some years past Newcastle has been vastly 
overdone with a pseudo-revivalism. Restless spirits, who have no 
sympathy with the ordinary work of the Church through its varied 
organisations and the constant and laborious toil of the Ministry—con- 
stituting a mighty power, which, missed, would be instantly and grate- 
fully recognised—have invited sensational preachers of both sexes 
to star it in these provinces, to the great detriment of the religious 
life of the town. With rare exceptions, religious people of a certain 
type have ‘ gadded about to change their way,” from theatre to hall, 
from hall to theatre, and there has been little or no advance on the 
world outside. Some of these preachers have been inflated with 
personal vanity. One of these worthies was with a minister in a front 
parlour. Crowds were passing up the street to the minister’s church, 
where the revival preacher was expected to hold forth. He was no 
doubt supposed to be engaged humbly wrestling with God for a blessing. 
His state of mind was very different. “See,” said he to the poor 
minister, who for years had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
“you can’t draw a crowd like that!’ Their public conduct was often 
in keeping with this spirit. One did succeed in drawing a vast audience 
of 2,500 pitmen and others into our Town Hall. In the course of his 
address there was a passage, the spirit of which was: “Our Father in 
Heaven is in earnest ; Christ is in earnest ; Angels are in earnest; Hell 
isin earnest; it is high time the Churches of this town and their ministers 
were in earnest,” He did not know, nor did he care, how, amid great 
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discouragements, good men had been holding their own—no! not their 
own—Christ’s—for years, in the spirit of Mr. Sankey’s trumpet-toned 
song, founded on the incident of General Sherman’s advance on a be- 
leaguered fort, telegraphing as he came on: “ Hold the fort, for I am 
coming.—Sherman :”— 
** Hold the fort, for I am coming,” 
Jesus signals still ; 


Wave the answer back to heaven, 
“ep 


3y Thy grace we will.” 

The results of such ad capfandum rubbish was, that more harm was 
done for years than could be compensated for by any good done in the 
month’s “special services.”” ‘The prestige of churches and ministers 
was damaged. Add to this, that there was almost always more of hell- 
fire than of the love of God in Christ ; that the style of harangue and 
method of work were often extravagant to the last degree, and could not 
command the respect of intelligent men ; that there was frequently more 
of hysteria in the services than of the power of truth; and anyone can 
see why Christians might at first look with mixed feelings on the an- 
nouncement on the walls, that “Mr. Moody will preach the Gospel, 
and Mr. Sankey will sing the Gospel” on such anight. But their work 
is of altogether another temper. The pseudo-revivalists, on leaving, in 
all the Churches ‘‘ make a desert, and call it peace.” On the contrary, 
our honoured brethren from America have gone away with the assurance 
that to-day every Church is better, and the spiritual power of every 
minister augmented, in consequence of their visit. 

We believe that Mr. Moody was once in business, realised a com- 
petence, and then gave himself to Christian work in the city of Chicago, 
where his church, destroyed in the great fire, is now rebuilding. During 
the Civil War he followed the armies in connection with the Christian 
Commission, ministering to the wounded, sick, and dying; and many 
are the affecting stories he has to tell of scenes he has witnessed, and 
experiences through which he has passed. Mr. Sankey has considerable 
musical talent, sings a large number of sacred solos with perfect enun. 
ciation of every syllable, which is indispensable to the purpose had in 
view, occasionally leads the assembly in singing, and accompanies him- 
self on the harmonium. Some of the pieces sung are overwhelming in 
their effect. It is, in fact, the consecration of music to the very 
highest ends—the conversion of men and the deepening of the spiri- 
tual life. 

The question is asked—has been asked this very day of the writer— 
how it is that two strangers coming into a town can do a work to 
which the ministers seemed incompetent. The question was asked to. 
day in a2 spirit of scepticism, the inquirer not believing in the reality or 
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permanence of this revival. The writer does not himself doubt 
that the thing is veritably of God; it remains, then, to account for the 
phenomenon. We cannot give a complete résumé of the causes of 
success, but some may be suggested. Our friends came to us backed 
by the prayers of devout people, offered daily in the great noonday 
prayer-meeting of Chicago. Entering on their work, they gave their 
whole attention to the phenomena attending on the new birth and the 
infancy of spuritual life; and, just as a medical practitioner, who adopts 
a speciality, comes to have special skill and power in it, so was it with 
these under-physicians of the soul, the Great Physician being ever 
Christ. On the contrary, the ordinary pastor is more like the general 
practitioner, attending daily to scores of diverse cases. So keeping to 
the beginnings of spiritual life, our friends necessarily kept to the great 
essentials of the Gospel: thus all sections of the Church were drawn to 
them, and that unity of front against darkness and evil was an element 
of power. Another advantage was, that in addressing a strange audience, 
all the accumulated treasures of experience and observation could be 
poured out upon it. No ordinary pastor could to his own congregation 
tell out the tragedies which come under his notice week by week, how- 
ever pathetic, stimulating, or instructive, without the violation of confi- 
dence. Some of Mr. Moody’s stories are never to be forgotten. None 
who hear them can doubt their genuineness. His grand common sense, 
manliness, simplicity, geniality, and love, tell formuch. He has immense 
nerve force, too. We believe that the freedom and novelty of his 
methods are elements of power. Around these two men plays the free 
air of the Western States—anything legitimate, adapted to the end, is 
pressed into the service. It would be impossible in a few sentences to 
give an adequate idea of their freedom from all traditions and conven- 
tionalisms. Will anyone think it beneath the dignity of the subject to 
mention, that accessories touching physical comfort are duly cared for ; 
c.g. the brightness, beauty, and general fitness of the room in which a 
service is to be held—warmth, ventilation, light? And lastly, there is 
Mr. Sankey, with great tact consecrating music to the best interests of 
the human soul and to Christ. He knows when, what, and how to 
sing. These are elements of power. Not all, of course—but some. 
Is it needful to add, that not for one moment is there out of our mind 
the First Cause of all spiritual quickening and life—the Holy Spirit of 
God? We assume His presence and energy in all true revivals of re- 
ligion. But a few details. 


1. The Mid-day Meeting.—This is for prayer, and is the “hub” of 
the whole movement, the centre of power. It continues to this day ; 
but we will describe it as it was, with Mr. Moody present, though it is 
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essentially still the same. He is presiding; in a sharp, business tone, 
he announces the number and first line of a hymn out of Phillips’s book. 
Mr. Sankey leads. Every head is then bent in silent prayer. ‘The 
leader reads out requests for prayer, perhaps forty or fifty, like this: 
“The prayers of God’s people are earnestly asked by a widowed mother 
for her son’s salvation—he is at the point of death.” “ For two brothers 
wandering from God in America.” “For a minister in great perplexity, 
as to the line of his duty.” “For the work of God begun last night in 
such and such a part of the town.” ‘Intelligence by telegraph that 
there is a revival of religion in the city of Worcester ; those present are 
requested to pray that it may deepen and extend.” All these are real 
cases, and there are hundreds like them. ‘This part of the meeting is 
very solemn and affecting. Some one is then called on to give audible 
expressions to the praying spirit of the assembly. Another hymn, a brief 
passage of Scripture, and three minutes’ exposition, and the meeting is 
open. Anyone can then report, exhort, or pray. To quote Mr. Skerry: 
“ Everything necessarily has to be done sharply and briefly ; no long 
prayers, no sermons, but something short and to the point. So intensely 
interesting have these meetings become, that the forty or fifty who 
started them now see themselves surrounded daily by five or six hundred 
persons. Often, too, after these meetings will be found several who 
have stayed behind for religious conversation, and numbers go away 
rejoicing in having found Christ at the Mid-day meeting.” 


2. The second meeting of the day may be a Aferchant’s Meeting. We 
say, may be, because this was only very occasional—indeed there were 
only three held in Newcastle during Mr. Moody’s visit. The writer 
was present at one. ‘The aim was to preach the Gospel to the higher 
middle class. This meeting was not unlike an ordinary religious service, 
save that there was a studied adaptation all the way through of means 
toends. A hymn out of Phillips’s book, an earnest prayer for she 
blessing wanted there and then, a solo from Mr. Sankey with a deep 
pathos in it, that went over the great human field, like a ploughshare, 
laying bare and open every sensibility to the next impression! This 
solo was so affecting that nearly everyone was in tears, and legitimately 
so. Then came Mr. Moody with seed for the open furrows on the text, 
“There is no difference ”—opening out (1) Man’s depravity—without 
any essential ‘ difference ;” (2) God’s way of salvation ; (3) Earnest 
appeal, based on the unutterable and unthinkable love of God. His 
illustration of that matchless love could never be forgotten. He ceased, 
and Mr. Sankey clenched the impression with the solo— 


‘© Come home! come home ! 
You are weary at heart, 
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For the way has been dark 

And so lonely and wild. 

O prodigal child ! 

Come home ! oh, come home!” 
A prayer or two, and another sacred song perhaps, and the stylish 
meeting in the Assembly Rooms was over, never by some to be for- 
gotten, as we trust, to all eternity. 


3. The ZLvening Meeting.—Details tempt us, but we forbear. In those 
held in some central church, with rooms convenient for the after meet- 
ings, great assistance was given by the ministers of the town. The 
addresses by the well-trained and thoroughly educated ministers were 
often masterly exhibitions of the alphabet of Christian truth—the skilled 
eye could see the backbone of a grand theology through all the passion 
of appeal—as different as /ight from dark—literally—from the flimsy, 
lurid revival addresses one has heard. ‘Towards the close, opportunity 
was given to any to withdraw. Hundreds stayed to a second meeting. 
This was sometimes followed by a ¢hird. Gradually the deeply im- 
pressed and anxious were left—these, drafted into the lecture-rooms and 
vestries of the church, were conversed with by many ministers and 
friends, scores being led each night direct to Christ. In all the later 
part of the whole of the evening services Mr. Moody would be engaged 
with great discrimination in seeking out and speaking with the anxious. 
A record was kept at each church where the services were held of the 
name, address, and church of the person spoken with, to which was 
appended a note as to their state of mind. Information was imme- 
diately sent to the respective ministers, so that such cases came at once 
under pastoral care, and the consequence was large additions to the 
Churches. These additions, in the majority of cases, were of persons 
of considerable Christian intelligence, who needed only decision to bring 
them within the Kingdom of God, “near” to which they had been 
long lingering. 

Add to these meetings a Young Converts’ meeting ; two or three for 
operatives and their wives in the Tyne Theatre, to which admission was 
by tickets given out in the factories; meetings in the neighbouring 
towns and villages, for the Fire spread rapidly ; a great Christian Con- 
vention held on Nov. 12, at which an immense concourse of Christian 
men gathered from the north-east of England to discuss for seven hours 
the work of God ; preachings of twenty minutes during the dinner-hour 
in some of the factories; Bible Classes in others, at breakfast-time ; 
in the churches, revived services, larger congregations, multiplication of 
special meetings, the invention of new agencies, a marked increase of 
membership, ministerial work facilitated ; and our readers will have some 
idea ofthe power, breadth, and, as we hope and believe, permanent effect 
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of the Lord’s work here. As it happened, the Jubilee Singers were in this 
neighbourhood for the last fortnight of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
sojourn, and their exquisite rendering of their inimitable sacred pieces, 
sung with the religious passion which is one of their characteristics, told 
with great effect on the thousands who heard them, giving an impetus 
to the still gathering tidal wave of the great revival. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. IX; 





Mr. Hotman Hunt's Picture or THE “ SHADOW 
oF DEATH.” 


HE exhibition of Mr. Holman Hunt’s latest picture will re-awaken 
interest in the subject of the relation of Art to Christianity, and 
will re-open the question of the legitimacy of painters preaching the 
Gospel of Christ. Mr. Hunt has long settled this question for himself, 
and he evidently has no doubts respecting his vocation. It is now 
more than twenty years that he has been, in divers manners and various 
ways, witnessing tothe Truth. His faith is unfeigned, and, justified by 
his faith, he has spoken, and spoken out of the abundance of his heart. 
He has preached the Atonement in Zhe Scape Goat; he has painted 
the enthusiasm of the Christ for His Father’s work in Zhe Finding in 
the Temple ; he has warned those who have to watch for souls in Zhe 
Hireling Shepherd ; he has dared to touch with his pencil a topic that 
is supposed to be out of keeping with the pulpit in Zze Awakening 
Conscience ; and with much fulness of feeling (as we find from the Latin 
prayer inscribed on the edge of the canvas), he has set forth the inef- 
fable love of the Redeemer as He stands and knocks at the door of our 
hearts in Zhe Light of the World. 

After a lapse of some years Mr. Hunt speaks to us again; and this 
time he takes a text which has been seldom expounded, and he brings 
before us a fact in our Lord’s life which has been well-nigh ignored. 
Our Lord is represented as the carpenter who was well known in 
Nazareth, and He stands before us, at full length, declared emphatically 
to be a working man, worn and weary with work. It is only with 
bated breath that recognised preachers hint at the possible occupation 
of the Saviour of the world as He waited for the time of His mani- 
festation to Israel. The long years are left unnoticed, as if they had 
been an ominous blank. Nothing, truly, is recorded in the Gospel 
history of anything that He said, and nothing, directly, of what He did, 
between the time when, twelve years of age, He was taken up by His 
parents to the Temple, and the time when ‘“ He began to be about 
thirty years of age,” and commenced His public life by being baptised 
of John. 
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But, we are not left to hypothesis in order to account for the manner 
in which this interval of eighteen years was passed. We might, indeed, 
fairly argue that our Lord would have been taught some handicraft, 
according to the invariable law of the Jews; and that the poverty of 
His parents would seem to render it necessary for Him to work for His 
livelihood. It would have been likely that His father would train Him 
to his own trade. Justin Martyr tells us that Christ made ploughs and 
yokes. We have, however, instead of conjecture, the most distinct and 
decisive testimony to the fact that our Lord was a carpenter. The 
evidence to the fact is furnished by those amongst whom He was 
brought up, and who tell us that they were perfectly familiar with 
Him ; and the fact was used against Him as an apparent disqualifi- 
cation for His Messiahship. How soon our Lord began to stand and 
work at Joseph’s bench we cannot say, but we know that He did 
stand there, and work, day by day, for His daily bread. Mr. Hunt 
evidently supposes the death of Joseph; and although it is never 
mentioned by the Evangelists, it would appear that it must have 
occurred before our Lord began His ministry. 

The Gospel record is silent respecting any sayings of our Lord 
during these long years. ‘There is no speech nor language ; His voice 
is not heard; and the only account given to us of His works is that 
He worked asa carpenter... But in working as a carpenter He was 
about His Father’s business, for He was working out our salvation. 
Most of our time—six days out of seven—we spend in_ labour; 
and the vast majority of our race are literally working men. The work 
of man is the ordinance of the Father, and the ordinances of the 
Father are to remain in all their integrity. Our Lord did not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. We are not to be unyoked or unladen ; but we 
are not left to groan and travail, feeling our work to be a degradation, 
or finding it to be still a curse. The life of our Lord as He lived, 
working as a carpenter at Nazareth, is a fact that is able to save our 
souls from discontent and despondency. It is emphatically the Gospel 
of labour ; and its line is gone out through all the earth, and its words 
unto the end of the world :—‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

Christ is able to save to the uttermost all who come unto God by 
Him ; for He, by whom all things were created, and who is the ap- 
pointed heir of all things, became not only a man, but a working 
man, and spent the far greater part of His time in the world, day after 
day, in the monotonous and laborious occupation of a common handi- 
craft. And thus He manifested the Father, and revealed His own 
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glory ; for the glory of our Lord lies, as He tells us, in His shame and 
in His suffering. We often hear of the glory of. the cross of Christ ; 
and we have to be thankful that our attention is now turned to the 
glory of the humiliation of His life as much as His death. He 
humbled Himself and became obedient unto life as well as unto death, 
even the life of a working man. We see Him standing before us, taking 
upon Him the form of a servant, and made in the likeness of men ; and 
we know who He is, and why He is wearying Himself with our work, 
and we join in the doxology of the redeemed. Were we silent, the 
very stones would cry out—“ ‘Thou, the carpenter of Nazareth, art 
worthy to receive glory, and honour, and power ; for thou, O Lord, hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” 

In Christ, as a working-man, was life, and the life is the light 
of men. 

The high tone of the light and colour of Mr. Hunt’s picture is in 
perfect keeping with its subject. The unusual brilliancy, while it at 
first dazzles the spectator, prepares him to anticipate some special 
shekinah manifestation. The effect is gained lawfully. The interior 
of a carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, painted on the spot, is filled with 
the glow of a brilliant Eastern sunset. Everything is irradiated and 
gilded ; nothing is hid. There are none of the black shadows which 
are usually found in day-light pictures, and are supposed by ordinary 
artists to be necessary, if they be not natural. Mr. Hunt gets his effect 
by light, rather than by light and shade. Every object, therefore, is 
revealed, and therefore painted distinctly, without any respect to the 
gradation of their importance. ‘The very shavings, for instance—the 
waste of work—as they lie in myriads upon the earthen floor, are all 
illuminated with the glorious light of the redemption of labour. As a 
rule, the lower part of the picture would have been lessened in tone, 
and the minor accessories would have been half lost. They would not 
have been wanted; and as it is, they, without doubt, interfere with 
the perspective of the floor. The present spectators of the picture are, 
however, somewhat helped in this matter by the light in which the 
picture is hung. The glare of the lower part of the canvas is relieved 
by the shadow from the curtain; and the light of the room is so con- 
fined as to fall upon the Christ. ‘The picture is to be engraved, and 
the engraver will probably take the hint. 

The shadow of the picture, which has given the name to Mr. Hunt's 
work (on the same principle perhaps, as Raphael’s Madonnas were 
distinguished from each other)—the shadow of the picture—seems to 
us to be somewhat of a mistake. Allowing for the distinctness and 
comparative diminution of.size in shadows cast at sunset, we ques- 
tion the correctness of the shape and proportions of the shadow of the 
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Christ upon the wall. It is also, without question, too low in position. 
The chiaro-oscuro of the picture is produced by an horizontal light, and 
it is this light which is preserved faithfully in every part of the Saviour’s 
body. The shadow ought to have been, at least, of the same height 
as the object producing it. The Christ is placed some eight feet or 
more from the wall, and His shadow would necessarily have reached 
the ceiling which His head well-nigh touches. Possibly the shadow 
was wanted to be where it is and what it is, and so Mr. Hunt, not- 
withstanding his realism, has taken a pictorial licence, and altered its 
natural position, if not its natural shape and size. 

This shadow of the Christ falls upon the tool-rack nailed horizontally 
to the wall; and as there is a long saw placed at right angles in it, 
the upper part of a cross is suggested ; and the Saviour’s arms, ex- 
tended in the act of worship, appear to be nailed to it. So the story 
of the tradition is told, of the way in which the Virgin’s dream of the 
Crown was turned into a vision of the Cross. The mother is so near 
the Son, that we should have been tempted to have brought her a 
little nearer, so that the shadow might have fallen across her. 

We are now ready to understand the moment of the picture. It is 
toward evening, and the day is far spent. The sun is setting. Doubts 
are beginning to darken the mind of Mary. Her faith and her hope are 
failing. She has often found some relief in pondering over the past; 
and now, as she has often done before, she turns to the coffer contain- 
ing the gifts of the Magi. She has just lifted its lid, and has been 
looking at a crown, when her attention is distracted by the Christ 
ceasing from work, and commencing His evening worship. ‘Turning 
round towards Him, her eye is arrested by the shadow— Zhe Shadow of 
Death. 

The Legend of the Madonna, however, although it gives its name to 
the picture, is not its principal subject. The Christ is placed in the 
forte-point of the canvas, and by His attitude, as well as His ex- 
pression, the spectator is compelled to consider Him. No one ought 
to be offended as they look at this representation, for He appears as 
He has been set before us in the Gospel. Of course, there is none of 
the clap trap and trickery, any more than there is any of the hurry and 
incorrect drawing which characterise Dorés so-called great picture, 
which has been lately so popular. This picture is thoroughly painted, 
and the Christ is the chef-d’euvre. 

The likeness to the portrait in Zhe Light of the World, as well as to 
the portrait of the child Christ in Zhe Finding in the Temple, has been 
preserved. ‘There is also a reminiscence of the typical portrait of our 
Lord. The Christ is represented as being some twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years of age, turning from Joseph’s bench, where Joseph works 
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no longer; and He has been standing and working at it the livelong 
day—the only son of His mother, and she a widow. Weary with work, 
with a somewhat already wasted form, He is stretching His arms, and 
unclasping His hands. He is turning from work to worship. His 
head thrown back (and His heart being full, His head slightly inclined), 
He is lifting up His face towards His Father, evidently in the 
expectation of His Father lifting up upon Him the light of His 
countenance. Being almost in an agony, He prays aloud. He must 
pray, or He would faint. You look at him, and you do not see the 
Son of God, but the Son of man. No vain attempt has been made to 
paint the only-begotten Son of the Father. The study for the portrait 
might have been taken from some common Syrian carpenter. Our 
Lord is here represented as if He had been made in all points like 
unto us; and so we look at Him, and we listen to Him; and as we 
hear Him pray, we remember our work and the toil of our hands, 
and our prayerlessness, or our formal prayers ; and the petition of the 
disciples rises to our lips, as it will to the lips of many spectators— 
“Lord, teach us to pray!” 

According to the custom of the greatest medizval painters (the true 
pre-Raphaelites), Mr. Hunt has exhausted all his knowledge and skill 
in his treatment of the figure of our Lord. The limbs are marvellously 
drawn, and the flesh is a marvel of painting. The figure of the Virgin, 
stooping over the coffer, is also what it ought to be—perfect. The 
position is difficult, but it is rendered with the utmost correctness, and 
so serves to indicate the spirit and power with which the painter has 
carried on his work. 

Turning, as we must after a while, from our Saviour to His work, and 
His workshop, we find His tools to have been the ordinary tools of 
His time, and that He was in the act of sawing a plank, when the day’s 
work was done. The saw remains in the cleft, standing out bodily, 
through the difference of form, colour, and texture. The carpenter's 
bench is placed in the corner, near the window, which is partly shaded 
by an olive-tree. Through the opening of some light wooden balus- 
trades, we catch a view of the country. The distance is given with 
almost geographical distinctness. Mr. Hunt tells us that we see the 
hills of Galilee, with Gebel-al-Covvies, the hill of Precipitation, and 
further off the plain of Jezreel, and beyond this, the mountains of 
Gilboa, almost meeting on the right the range of Carmel; while in 
the far distance, on the left, are the remote mountains extending to 
Moab beyond the Jordan. 

The details of the interior are thus described : — 

“The tressel on which the plank has been sawn is of a form peculiar to 
the East. In Italy, in the present day, and, we believe, in Etruscan paint- 

Cc 
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ings, an angular support similiar in principle to this, for wood while under 
the workman’s hand, is to be found. The saw is of a shape designed from 
early Egyptian representations of this tool and the form of the modern 
Oriental implement. The teeth are directed upwards, so that the cut is 
made by the pulling instead of the pushing stroke, as it is in the West. The 
red fillet with the double tassel at the foot of the tressel is the aghal—it is 
portrayed in both the Assyrian sculptures and the Egyptian pictures of the 
Jews led away as captives as the only head-dress. It is now worn by the 
Bedouin of Syria over a keffich. The tools on the rack behind are from a 
collection of ancient carpenters’ implements bought at Bethlehem. They 
include drills, an auger, mandrils, a plumb line, frame-saw, and half-square — 
tools most of which appear in Egyptian paintings of a date long anterior to 
the time of the Saviour. The crown in the casket is a combination of the 
forms of coronets of the dynasties of Antiochus and Herod, and of the 
ancient and modern Persian Monarchs. The censer is of Co¢sonnée enamel— 
used in the East at a much earlier date than that illustrated here. The 
design upon the ivory surface of the box is almost an exact copy from the 
ornamentation of capitals of columns still existing at Persepolis. The 
rounded arch of the windows may, the painter thinks, be justified by more 
than one example of buildings of the Christian era, discovered at Jerusalem.” 


In closing our notice of Mr. Hunt's picture, we quote, in justification 
of our standpoint, Mr. Hunt’s own account of his purpose: “ To all 
who admit the value of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, this picture is 
addressed ; for he that is not against us is for us.” 


“Scripturally, the subject is ‘The Shadow of Death,’ the bearing of the 
first burden of the curse of Adam. Morally, it is this also—the bestowing 
of life in trust for future universal good, rather than for immediate personal 
joy. Surely there are enough of every class who have felt the burdensome- 
ness of toil, the relief at its cessation ; and enough also of those who have 
battled against the temptation to seck this world’s glory at the expense of 
their peace with the silent Father, and who may be encouraged to persevere 
while thinking of this scene in the workshop of Nazareth, as taking place at 
the end of a long autumn day during which ‘the servant waiteth for his 
shadow.’” 


———* | ele 


THe EDIToR ON HIS TRAVELS. 


I.—FROM BIRMINGHAM TO TURIN. 


* 1873. Jun. 13.—Left Birmingham at 2.7.” 

This is the first entry in the first of a series of Note-books, which 
preserve my first and most vivid impressions of what I saw and 
heard during an absence from England of just twenty weeks. I began 
as I intended to go on; the first entry was written in the railway 
carriage while passing over the familiar and rather uninteresting country 
between Rugby and London; and as I turn over the little manuscript 
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volumes I come across other entries written on French and Italian ruil- 
ways ; in the streets of Rome ; in famous museums; on the deck of the 
Pera, and in sight of the coast of Greece; in mosques at Cairo, and 
while watching the performances of dancing dervishes; among the 
ruins of Egyptian temples which were already venerable when Moses 
led the children of Israel out of Egypt ; in the tombs of Thebes, where 
Egyptian kings “lie in glory, every one in his own house ;” in the desert, 
on the back of a camel, or under the grateful shadow of a tent ora rock ; 
on the awful cliffs of Sinai, where the very glory of God once rested ; on 
the shore of the Gulf of Akabah, and near the seaport through which 
Solomon received the wealth of the East ; at Hebron ; at Jerusalem; on 
the Mount of Olives ; at Bethel ; at Nazareth ; by the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee; on the rocks of Tyre; on the sides of Hermon; at Damascus; 
and at Baalbec. What beautiful, and pathetic, and sacred visions 
come to me as I glance over these rough and hasty notes! Those 
twenty weeks have enriched me with imperishable wealth. I some- 
times feel as though I had been a guest in the home at Bethany, and 
had sat outside the village among the olives, the fig-trees, and the corn, 
and talked with Mary and Martha about Christ. Rameses the Great 
sometimes seems as near to meas the fallen emperor that died at Chisel- 
hurst, and I half believe that I was a contemporary of all the Pharaohs. 

To tell the real story of my journey is impossible. I can but say 
what others have said far better before me. I made no discoveries. I 
have no new historical theories to propose. I can say nothing fresh 
about Egyptian chronology. I did not ascertain any doubtful site in the 
Holy Land; nor have I anything novel to say about the topography of 
Jerusalem. ‘The most precious element in a journey of this kind can 
never be translated into words; if it could, one might as well stay at 
home and read books of travel, instead of travelling. No description 
of Sinai can awaken the emotions and produce the impressions which 
fill the mind and the heart when sitting under the shadow of its majestic 
cliffs. To read about Jerusalem is one thing ; to see it for the first time, 
from the ridge a little way north of Bethlehem, is a different thing 
altogether. Some of the deepest and most sacred elements in a man’s. 
own nature, the most sorrowful and the most blessed passages in his 
personal history, the bitterest of his human griefs and the most perfect 
joy in God he has ever known—all these contribute to the impression 
made upon him by the village of Bethany, lying in its hollow among 
the limestone hills; the very life of the soul suddenly puts forth new: 
blossoms at the sight of it. I should have to tell all the story of the 
weakness, the struggles, the failures, the hopes, the joys, the victories 
of past years, in order to tell the real story of what I saw in Egypt, the 
Desert,and the Holy Land. 

C2 
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But something may be told, and I propose to devote a few pages of 
the CONGREGATIONALIST every month during the present year to trans- 
lating into intelligible sentences these rough entries in my Note-books. 
I warn all those who may read these pages, that I intend to write as 
though I were talking to my friends. Reminiscences of people whom 
I met with, passing impressions of scenes that are famous in the history 
of mankind, mere personal gossip—these are all I can give. I have 
so many personal friends among the readers of this Magazine, that I 
must ask strangers to forgive me if I write as though I were telling my 
story at my own fire-side. 

“1873. Jan. 13.—Left Birmingham at 2.7:” this, as I have said, is 
the first entry ; but the joy ofthe journey did not begin when I got into 
the train on that damp and chilly afternoon—it had begun long before. 
For years I had dreamt of a journey to the East ; and for more than two 
years the prospect of it had become tolerably clear and definite. A 
friend had asked me to be one of a party which he was making up, and 
in his own pleasant way had relieved me of all difficulty about the ex- 
pense—a difficulty which would otherwise have made the journey a 
dream, and nothing more, for many years to come. During the two 
years and a half which passed between his generous invitation and the 
time when the journey began, the anticipations of it were so pleasant 
that it seemed to me sometimes as though the journey itself could 
hardly be pleasanter; there was a long dawn before the rising sun. When 
the time for starting was fixed, the anticipations became pleasanter still. 
One of the best parts of a journey is that which comes during the last 
few weeks before leaving home. Friends who had been in the East made 
out long and grotesque lists of things which we should be certain to 
want : balls of string, pieces of tape, goggles to protect the eyes from 
the glare of the sun, curtain hooks, English saddles, double sets of 
stirrup straps, felt helmets, and I know not what besides. By a gentle- 
man living in Alexandria we were strictly charged to bring with us 
an appalling quantity of Epsom salts—not for ourselves, but to gratify 
the Argbs, who like to be well physicked. Then there were medi- 
cines to be made up for one’s own use—medicines for all the terrible 
diseases from which Eastern travellers have ever suffered ; bottles of 
quinine, boxes of pills (nicely assorted), a preparation of .opium and 
chalk ; nearly all these happily came back to Birmingham unopened. 
One morning a great overland trunk from Silver’s arrived. Its size 
looked to me portentous ; it was almost big enough to live in, if any- 
thing happened to the tents. In my ignorance I thought it was too 
huge to be packed conveniently on a camel in the desert ; and for 
a mule to carry a couple of such burdens while struggling over the 
hills of Palestine, seemed impossible. It was, therefore, exchanged for 
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another, but I found that I might as well have kept the larger one. 
I had done grievous injustice to the strength of the poor beasts which 
were destined to be our slaves. 

Then there was the delight of getting from the bookseller the two 
volumes of Murray’s “ Syria and Palestine,” in their fresh red bindings 
With ‘‘ Murray” on the table, the coming journey became wonderfully 
real. Finally, a few weeks before we started, there was a dinner, 
at which arrangements were made as to our route and the time we were 
to be away. A right merry dinner it was. We fixed all our dates 
as though we were drawing up a railway time-table. We had it all 
marked out—the day we were to arrive at Alexandria, the day we 
were to leave Cairo, the day we were to be at Elim with its ‘‘ seventy 
palm-trees and twelve wells of water,” the day we were to be at Sinai, 
and so on. Of course the prophetic dates did not get themselves 
translated into history with very rigorous accuracy; but, notwith- 
standing some causes of delay which it was impossible to anticipate, we 
reached Charing Cross on June 2nd, only ten days later than the date 
which I had fixed for returning to England. 

I did not leave Birmingham alone ; my wife, two little children, and a 
nurse, who were to be left in Paris during my absence from England, 
travelled with me. In London I met two of my travelling companions, 
Mr. Henry Lee, of Manchester, on whose invitation I joined the party, 
and Mr. Arthur Wells, of Nottingham. Dr. Mullens, Mr. Hannay, and 
Mr. J.G. Rogers called at the “Castle and Falcon”’ to bid us good-bye. 
At 8.50 the same evening we left Cannon-street for Dover. The night 
was perfectly lovely. The moonlight was sleeping on the fields and hop- 
gardens of Kent, and the wind seemed asleep too ; not a breeze was stir- 
ring, and we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of a quiet passage. 
Thad been a little troubled about getting the children on to the steamer 
and off again in the middle of the night, but everything seemed so 
peaceful that my apprehensions were allayed. When we reached Dover, 
however, we found that though the weather was amiable enough on 
land, the sea was in a very bad mood ; indeed, it was sullenly working 
off the effects of a violent temper the night before. The spray was 
driving in showers over the pier; rain was falling; the little cock-boat 
of a steamer in which we had to cross was uncomfortably restless ; the 
gangway was damp and slippery, and I was thankful that the children 
got safe across instead of dropping into the sea. The passage was a 
“nasty” one, and nearly everyone on board was sick. My two little 
women were very brave; and during the weeks that I was away from 
them, one of the pictures which came oftenest to my memory was 
the picture of two little children covered with a bright red cloak, and 
lying together in a berth in the badly-lit cabin of the Calais steamer, 
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their bright eyes peering out at me with a look in which excitement, 
wonder, and satisfaction were about equally blended. Somehow, I liked 
this little picture better than any that I saw in Florence or Rome, better 
than the rich columns of Karnac and the lovely islands of Greece. 

We were in Paris at half-past seven in the morning, and after settling 
my wife and children in their temporary home, we strolled about the 
city to see the mischief done to the public buildings under the Commune. 
There never seemed to me very much to admire in the Tuileries ; but 
it was a great historic monument, associated with some of the most 
splendid and some of the saddest passages in the life of the French 
nation, and it moved me far more deeply in its ruins than it had ever 
moved me before. The destruction of the Hotel de Ville is a more 
serious loss. That the enraged populace should have destroyed the 
palace in which their kings had reigned, is intelligible; why they 
should have destroyed the palace of the people is inexplicable. 

I had a long talk with Madame C., a French friend of mine who has 
an intense interest in French politics, and whose sa/on is the occasional 
resort of some of the leaders of the Extreme Left. She had been in 
Paris through the siege. She said that during the first few weeks 
after Paris was shut up, the people suffered very little. ‘There was 
food enough for the population, and the rations were distributed with 
great regularity. They felt the gravity of their position, but were 
hopeful that the Provinces would come to their relief. The common 
calamity developed a remarkable spirit of ‘Fraternity ;” people 
who knew nothing of each other stood and talked together in the 
streets as though they had been old friends ; no man was a stranger 
to another. All classes dressed very much alike—working women 
and ladies in black, working men and gentlemen in a kind of blue 
blouse; they were all comrades, and the social distinctions which 
separated them at other times were forgotten. When the Commune 
came into power the condition of the city was more grave, and she 
expressed her astonishment at the safety with which they had passed 
through that supreme peril, and her admiration of the temper of the 
great mass of the Parisian people. The rations ceased, and vast 
numbers of the population were in miserable want ; two or three hun- 
dred thousand men had arms in their hands ; and there was no settled 
government. Yet the life and property of private persons were as safe 
as they had been in the most tranquil times. She was accustomed 
herself to go about the city without any fear; there was no reason for 
alarm. Public buildings were destroyed, but the vast amount of private 
wealth in Paris was untouched. The attack on the house of M. Thiers 
was, she said, the only exception, and that, of course, was an act of 
political vengeance, and was but a repetition of what the Church and 
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Tory mob once did in Birmingham in circumstances which made their 
violence far less excusable. The crimes committed under the Com- 
mune fill a dark and terrible chapter in French history ; the testimony 
of my friend does honour to the spirit and temper of the general popu- 
lation of Paris. 

She also told me that the national troubles had produced a great change 
in Parisian life, which she hoped would not be transient. The Empire 
had encouraged among all classes luxury and ostentation, and absorption 
in mere material interests. Since the siege, the habits of the people had 
become much more simple, and there was a general and earnest interest 
in public affairs. The spirit of the very Republican party, she said, 
was very moderate; they felt that the nation was passing through a 
great crisis, and were willing to submit to anything so long as the form 
of the Republic was preserved. All they asked for was that the nation 
should be the master of its own destinies ; if this could be secured they 
were willing to postpone indefinitely their dearest schemes of reform. 

One observation which my friend made on English politics is worth 
mentioning. She had watched closely and intelligently our political 
movements during the last eight or ten years—the struggle for Parlia- 
mentary reform, and the agitation of the advancéd Liberals and the 
Nonconformists against the Education Bill of 1870. What struck her 
most, she said, was the “ frankness and courage with which the Non- 
conformists confessed their religious faith in the very heat and tumult of 
political contests.” She said that in France it would awaken astonish- 
ment to hear from the lips of men engaged in a great movement on 
behalf of Liberal political principles, the unfaltering avowal of loyalty to 
the Christian revelation. There, with rare exceptions, religious men 
are on one side, and the friends of political freedom on the other ; 
religious Faith clamours for privilege and protection; a wide gulf 
separates those who are zealous for Christ and those who are zealous 
for Liberty: and she maintained with great earnestness that this is one 
of the causes which have driven many of the most generous hearts in 
France into unbelief. The report of the proceedings of the Manchester 
‘Conference had particularly impressed her. To a Frenchwoman with 
numerous friends among the leading Liberals of France, it seemed 
astonishing that orthodox Evangelical Christians should be in the front 
of a great Liberal movement, and that their very zeal for the Christian 
faith should be the inspiration of their Liberalism. 

At 8.40 the same evening my two friends and I left Paris for the south. 
The next morning the train stopped half an hour at Culoz for breakfast. 
I have often been amused at the coarseness of French pottery, but I 
think that the cups in which they gave us our coffee at the railway 
restaurant were coarser than anything I had seen before; they were 
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nearly a quarter of an inch thick, and as large as a slop-basin ; people 
took spoons and drank their café-au-/ait as they would drink soup. 

The day was very fine, and the country through which the line runs 
in Haute-Savoie is charming. Near Aix-les-Bains it passes a beautiful 
lake, with mountains descending to the edge of it. At Modane, the 
frontier town between France and Italy, the ascent to Mont Cenis 
begins ; the movement of the line up the side of the mountain is very 
striking. The great tunnel is about seven and a half miles’ in length, 
and we were thirty-eight minutes passing through it. On the northern 
side of the Alps the sky had been perfectly clear, and the sun very 
brilliant; as soon as we emerged on the Italian side, we were in clouds 
and mist, and the snow was lying several inches deep. The descent to 
Turin is very grand ; the train, as it plunges down the mountain, is sur- 
rounded by huge precipices and rushing mountain torrents. 

It was dark before we reached Turin, and at the station we made the 
pleasant discovery that all our luggage had been left behind in the 
Custom-house at Modane. We all ought to have known better, but 
we had taken it for granted that as it was “registered through,” it would 
not be examined till it reached Turin. There was one consolation for 
us in our calamity; instead of having to rise at six o’clock the next 
morning to start for Florence, we went to bed with the comfortable feel- 
ing that there was no need to turn out till nine ; and as we had not been 
in bed fortwo nights, I, at least, regarded this result of our blunder with 
great complacency. 


-— 0} -ee)! 


ReELiqious WiBERTY IN TURKEY. 
PART I. 


[The following paper has been sent to us by a gentleman who has been 
long resident in Syria, and who has had unusual opportunities for knowing 
the real state of the country. He authorises us to publish his name, but we 
are inclined to think that this might expose him to unnecessary danger. 
Even European life may be imperilled by Mahomedan fanaticism.—ED. | 

HEN the Editor of the CoNGREGATIONALIST visited Syria last 

spring, he seemed confounded “in the presence of that vast 

and terrible Mohammedan power, of which,” he says, “I had no true 
conception till I came into the East.” And he adds in a letter to the 
writer: “The kingdom of God has a hard fight everywhere, but surely 
nowhere are the powers of evil entrenched as with you.” What seemed 
to pain him most in this land was the apparent absolute failure of the 
“Gospel which is the power of God” to reach the Moslems, and he 
was most earnest in his endeavours to find out the causes of that failure. 

In this paper I have undertaken to point out some of the causes 
which have contributed to this end ; and, remembering that every phe- 
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nomenon is traceable to a composition of causes, I shall confine myself 
chiefly to those which are capable of being removed. I shall thus 
have a practical object in view ; an object for which I wish to enlist the 
sympathies of the readers of the CONGREGATIONALIST, whose fathers 
conquered freedom for England, and hence for the world, and who are 
themselves now engaged in cutting down the last stumps of social and 
religious tyranny in their own land, and who, I am sure, if they are not 
ready to give their lusty strength to help others to equal freedom with 
themselves, will not at least be made the instruments for binding down 
others in the blackness of darkness for ever. Instead of stating a theory 
and then trying to prove it from my inner consciousness, I shall state a 
few facts, which can be proved by living witnesses. 

Most of us remember the frenzy that seized the British people in 
prospect of the war with Russia, and those who do not remember it 
themselves know as an historical fact “that madness ruled the hour.” 
It “strung and swept the poet’s lyre,” and it blazed in eloquence from 
many a pulpit where eloquence was seldom heard. I remember that one 
godly minister in my own church, whose white hair was the emblem of 
a singularly blameless life, and whose counsel had seldom been rejected 
in a ministry of forty years, lifted up his voice in stern protest, but the 
thunder of that voice, that was wont to hush all other sounds, was like 


the piping of a linnet in the storm. Nor was the frenzy confined to the 
unreflecting mob, for even the equally-balanced mind of our Poet 
Laureate, the seer of the nation, lost its wonted calmness, and descended 
to the fierce language of the fish-market. Of the Emperor of Russia he 
mutters in passion— 


‘* Yet God’s just wrath shall be wreaked on a giant liar.” 


And he raves at John Bright as— 


‘* This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is crammed with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 

This huxter put down war !” 

But the poet was only carried away by the hurricane, and as a true 
seer he saw in the calm the real man whom he had only seen in the 
storm through a coloured medium. We may, perhaps, recognise in the 
following lines a truer portrait of the people’s tribune :— 

‘* Who makes by force his merits known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 


To mould a mighty State’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne ; 


** And moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire.” 
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The war was fought with a valour worthy of a better cause. Young 
Anstruther on the Alma, rushing through the iron hail, and planting the 
Queen’s colours on the great redoubt, and then sinking in the folds of 
the crimson silk ; the “six hundred” at Balaclava, ploughing through 
and through the solid ranks of a huge army; the thin red line chasing 
before it the big battalions and the massive squares ;—such scenes com- 
bine to make the blood move quicker, and to make us feel a generous 
admiration for the deeds and sufferings of our brave countrymen. But 
when we ask in what cause our brethren fought and died, there is a rush ° 
of blood to the brow, not started there by enthusiasm, but driven there 
by guilty conscience. 

What was the cause ofthe strife ? Why were those cities battered down, 
and fields ravaged, and hearths profaned, and hearts widowed? These 
questions are more easily asked than answered ; but one thing is certain, 
that there was a great struggle between the Crescent and the Cross, and 
that England's wealth and valour were ranged on the side of the 
Crescent. Granted that the Christianity was pure neither in creed nor 
practice, still it was a form of Christianity,as much above the Islamism 
to which it was opposed as the broad blue heaven is above the earth 
on which we tread. And now that the mists of prejudice have been 
dispersed from over the ‘Christian empire against which we con- 
tended, we see it daily growing in wealth and power, advancing in 
knowledge and civilisation, and startling the world by political and 
social reforms as humane as they are extensive. On the other hand we 
see our allies, for whom we lavished oceans of blood and treasure, 
degenerating day by day, despising every social and civilising art, reluc- 
tantly granting reforms on paper which are never meant to be carried 
out, opposing education in all its forms, hating the light wherever it 
appears, maintaining their national existence by the arts of the gambler 
and the spendthrift, and debased and enervated by immoral but name- 
less criminal practices. The character of our allies may be graduated 
in three words—earthly, sensual, devilish. Such are the people in 
defence of whom Christian England grew wild with excitement, and for 
whom even the priests of religion prostituted their powers by sound- 
ing the fierce trumpet of war. 

No doubt politicians will say, ‘‘ This is heated declamation ; we fought 
for a tradition, and we won important concessions.” We are happy to 
believe, however, that the tradition has passed, and is passing, into the 
proper region of traditions ; and we have of late learnt what value even . 
British statesmen placed on the boasted concessions that were won from 
a fallen foe. When the Russian war was brought to a close, many of 
our people, who did not believe in the wonderful boon of the neutralisa- 
tion of the Black Sea and the navigation of the Danube, thought at least 
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that much was gained by the granting of civil and religious liberty to the 
subjects of the Sultan.- Since then, the people of Great Britain have 
been innocently indulging the belief that freedom from religious per- 
secution is the rule of the Ottoman empire. With this belief they have 
sent forth missionaries, teachers, and other agents to labour for the 
enlightenment of the subjects of the Sultan. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that this one apparent gain from the terrible war is only a delusion, 
and that the fair promises of civil and religious liberty given in 1856, 
were intended merely to delude and please, and are certainly set at 
nought by the rulers of Syria as of no binding force. I shall illustrate this 
assertion by a few of the instances which have come under my own notice. 

Hassan Furwy el Arbagy was born in Akka, of Moslem parents, in 
1844, and he acquired the name Haj by making five pilgrimages to 
Mekka. His wife was originally a Greek Catholic, but she changed her 
religion in order to marry this pious Moslem. A few years ago Haj 
Hassan fell sick, and during his illness he was attended by the Rev. Dr. 
Wortabet, a native of Syria, who adorns by his learning and Christian 
character the Protestant Syrian College, at Beyrout. Under Dr. Wortabet’s 
Christian treatment he became deeply impressed with the superiority of 
Christianity over Islamism, and on his recovery he expressed to the 
Doctor his desire to become a Christian. The Doctor pointed out to him 
the importance of the step he was proposing to take, and urged him to do 
nothing rashly, but to count well the cost before making the final change. 
Haj Hassan then became acquainted with Dr. Thompson, author of 
“The Land and the Book,” and the other missionaries, and began to 
learn to read. He sometimes went to school, and he also had a private 
tutor who came to his house at night to teach him. In 1870 he began 
to attend divine service in Beyrout, and also the Bible-classes, and he at 
last applied to be baptised, his wife being in entire accord with him in 
his change of religion and life, and she wished also to receive with her 
husband the sign and seal of Church membership and union with Christ. 
The missionaries had no doubt whatever of Hassan’s purity of motive 
and blamelessness of life; but as they did not consider that salvation 
depended on a mechanical process, and as the difference in thought and 
feeling between Islamism and Christianity is enormous, they thought it 
better that he should continue to learn more of practical Christianity 
before he made an open profession by baptism. 

Hassan continued to live a godly life, and he had to endure the con- 
dition of such living—persecution. His mother first called attention to 
his apostasy, and his neighbours vowed death to the apostate. Attempts 
were made to kidnap his children. He was taken to the house of the 
Chief of the Police, and a crowd of Moslems did all in their power to 
induce him to recant. He was derided; he was offered money ; and 
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finally he was offered coffee, which he believed was poisoned. - Then the 
commander of the soldiers had him twice arrested and brought to the 
barracks, where he was grossly insulted ; but, strange as it may seem, one 
officer took his part, declaring that religious freedom was the law of the 
empire. After that he was spat upon in the streets, and loaded with 
vile language wherever he went, and once he was beaten with clubs by 
two Moslems who waylaid him by night, and he barely escaped with his 
life. When it became known that the authorities would not protect 
Hassan, his house was assailed by night, and attempts were made by 
assassins to induce him tocome out. At last it became necessary to send 
a man always with him to protect him from being murdered, as the 
authorities did not interfere, no matter what ill treatment he received. 

On the 28th June, 1871, the Protestants of Beyrout were thrown into 
consternation by hearing that Haj Hassan had been arrested by seven 
policemen, and hurried off to prison, and placed in chains, by order of 
Rashid Pasha, Governor-General of Syria, now Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. ‘The English Consul-General was ill at the time, but 
all the other Consuls took a keen interest in Hassan’s fate. No charge 
was preferred against the prisoner, but he was sent in chains to 
Damascus, and taken to the house of Mustafa Bey, the Chief of the 
Police, and a most fanatical Moslem. The missionaries at Beyrout 
communicated with their friends in Damascus, and so the publicity 
which the affair received was a kind of guarantee that Hassan would 
not be treated like his predecessors, who were brought to Damascus 
and never inquired after. Mustafa Bey plied Hassan to make him 
abandon Christianity, and failing, he endeavoured to make him drink 
coffee, but the prisoner stoutly refused,—coffee in Syria being a most 
dangerous beverage when received from an enemy. ‘The Chief of the 
Police, finding that he was unable to influence Hassan by either pro- 
mises or threats, handed him over to two policemen, who conducted 
him to the brink of a deep well, in the corner of a dark arched room, 
and ordered him to recant ; at the same time they pierced his legs and 
back with their bayonets till the blood ran down into his shoes, and 
threatened to throw him down into the well if he did not abandon Christ. 
Hassan merely replied: ‘‘Do with me as you please, you cannot 
destroy my soul. I am ready to die, but not to abandon Christ.” 
Finding that they could not even by torture, and the presence ofa 
horrible death, compel the prisoner to deny Christ, he was locked up 
for the night.. There was a man in the prison with him, and when he 
was removed during the night, he told Hassan that he himself was going 
to suffer death for being a Christian. 

Captain Burton was then British Consul at Damascus, and he seemed 
to be specially fitted for dealing with the subject. He belonged to no 
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sect, and could not be accused of partiality. There was a tradition that 
he was more a Moslem than anything else, and this made him a favourite 
with Moslems. He immediately demanded the release of the prisoner 
from illegal detention. Rashid Pasha demanded proof that the deten- 
tion was illegal, and received the letter of the law in return. Rashid 
Pasha was a shrewd man ; even then he was aiming at the portfolio 
which he now holds. It would not further his plans to become obnox- 
ious to the representatives of European powers; but the vigour of 
Burton’s acts had aroused the jealousy of his superiors, and Rashid, it is 
believed, was given to understand that in a contest between him and 
Burton, the latter would not be supported. The Governor having 
refused to release the prisoner at the demand of the Consul, the writer 
applied to his Excellency for liberty to visit the prisoner, resting his 
application on grounds which it was supposed would secure success. 
This request was denied, the Governor declaring that he wanted to see 
the prisoner first himself. 

Rashid Pasha is a little bandy-legged Turk with ahorrible squint. At 
best he is not a lovely sight in face or figure; but when he is in wrath 
his eyes have a trick of working backwards towards his ears, which gives 
him a most diabolical appearance. Into the presence of this man 
the prisoner was now ushered. The Governor mysteriously ordered all 
who were with him to retire, and when they had left he bolted the door 
after them. He first put on his snaky look, which was meant to be 
pleasant, and began to talk gently with Hassan. He reproached him 
mournfully for his change of religion, and seeing he was a poor man, he 
offered him money to return to the true faith. Hassan replied, “‘ Money 
could not change my heart.” The Governor then said: ‘Do you not 
believe in Mohammed?” Hassan answered, “‘ Mohammed is not God, 
and cannot save my soul. I am a sinner, but Jesus Christ died for me, 
and I believe in Him.” Then the Governor put on his diabolical look, 
and, livid with rage, hurled at the prisoner the most dreadful impreca- 
tions. Public opinion was awake, and Burton was watching for some 
act of illegal violence, so the Governor, after an exhibition of impotent 
wrath, wound up with a ‘‘ begone” to the infernal regions, and then be- 
coming more definite, he said, the words hissing through his teeth: “If 
you have not left the country in twenty days I will send. you to Con- 
stantinople with your hands nailed up between two pieces of wood.” 
This light sentence was entirely owing to the uncompromising stand 
which Captain Burton took by the letter and spirit of the concession of 
the Hatti-sherif. Hassan returned to Beyrout, where he and his five 
children were baptised, and the influence of the Consul-General at Bey- 
rout being sufficiently powerful to obtain him a Turkish passport, he 
went down into exile in Egypt. 
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There were those among Hassan’s friends who considered Hassan’s 
escape “as a signal triumph of the principle of religious liberty,” for 
Moslem law is death to the pervert. And notwithstanding that death 
as a punishment for apostasy was abolished in 1844, the escape from 
Damascus of a Moslem who had become a Christian, and who could 
neither be coaxed, bought, nor frightened back into Islamism, would 
have been at least unprecedented ; but lest this very moderate triumph 
of the principles of religious liberty should pass into a precedent for the 
treatment of future perverts, it was given out publicly that this Haj 
Hassan, who had been permitted to depart owing to the importunities 
of missionaries, consuls, and ambassadors, was only an Arminian Catho- 
lic, who had become a Protestant, and had never been a true Moslem 
at all. There was, nevertheless, rejoicing on the part of some of the 
missionaries, and one of them, of an enthusiastic temperament, and who 
was certainly thankful for small mercies, writes on the 12th July, 1871: 
“The case of Hassan is thus a precedent for all future time, and the 
Turkish authorities stand committed to the principles of toleration.” 
But there was small cause for such hasty generalisation, for on the very 
morning after Hassan was released at Damascus, with liberty to go into 
exile, Arif Effendi Nablousy, a convert to Christianity, was found hang- 
ing by the neck, dead, in the great Mosque (Jamia el Amy), Damascus. 


[The story of Arif Effendi Nablousy and remaining part of this article we 
are compelled, by pressure on our space, to reserve for next month —ED.} 


—_——¢ wee 5 - 


THe DEAN or WESTMINSTER. 


T is happily no duty of ours to vindicate the right of Deans to exist 

at all. What place could possibly have been found for them ina 
society so simple in its character and arrangements as the Church of 
the New Testament, it is not very easy to see. But in the elaborate 
hierarchy of the Anglican Church they seem to be .almost a necessity, 
a grade between the “ Right Reverend” Prelate and the “‘ Reverend” 
Priest. At all events, there they are, and very useful some of them 
prove themselves to be, rendering, by means of the distinction and 
comparative leisure they enjoy, a kind of service to the Establishment 
which could hardly be so effectively done if their dignity were lower or 
their duties heavier. Not that some of them are not among the most 
hard-working men in the Establishment, but their work is for the most 
part made by themselves, and on that very account is all the more 
valuable. We are not versed in ecclesiastical affairs, and we may be 
wrong in saying that their official duties are light ; but such at all events 
is the prevailing impression, and certainly the works with which the 
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names of some of them are so honourably associated have been volun- 
tarily undertaken. A Dean who, in these days, should adopt the notion 
that he had been called to a position of dignified ease, and act accord- 
ingly, would not have a very comfortable position. ‘The Church jour- 
nals would assail him with their characteristic fierceness, the secular 
press would find a pleasure in pointing out his defects, the sad condition 
of his cathedral would be the frequent theme of clerical lamentation, 
and he would soon learn that the age in which his lot has been cast is 
little disposed to tolerate the “ otium cum dignitate” for which he had 
long sighed and into which he vainly fancied he had at length entered. 
In fact, if there is not work he must make it; he must have popular 
services in the nave of his cathedral, he must interest himself in the 
restoration of the Minster or Chapter-house, in some way he must 
make it felt that his office is a reality. Despite all this it must be said that 
a Deanery is one of the most enviable positions the Establishment can 
offer, especially to a man of refined taste and literary habits. A Dean is 
not exposed to the badgering which all Bishops are called on endure ; he 
has not the responsibility of curbing the excesses of the Ritualist, rebuking 
the rubrical transgressions of the Evangelical, or searching out the heresies 
of the Latitudinarian ; it does not rest on him to institute costly prose- 
cutions against clerical offenders, with the certainty that whatever course 
he may pursue he will be equally exposed to reproach. On the other 
hand, in his own cathedral he reigns supreme—to such an extent, 
indeed, that we knew a Bishop, whom the Dean for years prevented 
from preaching in the cathedral of his diocese. In such a position, he 
has the fullest opportunity for embodying his own esthetic ideas, with 
the certainty of criticism indeed, but still with the knowledge that real 
improvements are sure to find considerable appreciation. He has, too, 
when he has discharged every function of his office, time at his disposal 
in which he can most efficiently serve the Church by labours in the field 
of theology and literature. 

How well this is being done by some of the distinguished men who 
are at present filling the office, is known to our readers. But as West- 
minster is, perhaps, the most desirable of Deaneries (not excepting even 
Canterbury itself), Dr. Stanley is certainly one of the most successful and 
popular of Deans. It is not probable that he will leave behind him so 
important a contribution to historic literature as Milman, or that he 
will even do as much for the history of his own Church as is being 
accomplished by the Dean of Chichester in his magnum opus, but he is 
wielding an influence much more powerful than either of them. This 
is owing to the combination of various qualities, which at first sight 
might appear incompatible. He is a man of ccnsiderable learning, 
and scholarly habits, and yet he is, in the best sense, a man of the 
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wyrld. He is fond of research, but he is equally fond of active life. 
He can paint an exquisite picture, the subject of which he has exhumed 
from obscure records of the past, with almost unrivalled art, but he can 
also write an essay or make a stirring speech on some topic of the day, 
which shall charm even those who are most unable to accept his views 
by its freshness of thought and beauty of style. If hehad been a mere 
recluse, he might have done more to build up a permanent literary 
reputation, but he would not have been the prominent man he is in his 
own generation. His multifarious duties, discharged as they are with 
remarkable zeal and energy, the keen interest he takes in the fortunes 
both of Church and State, the eagerness with which he continually 
throws himself into the fray on all questions which come within his 
very wide range, almost necessarily prevent him from undertaking a 
great continuous work; but they have not hindered him from doing 
great literary service, and they have contributed largely to the increase 
of his general influence. 

But the Dean of Westminster has a conspicuous place in society as 
well as in the Church, and in this sphere Dr. Stanley shines almost 
as much as in the more public one. He has that perfect finish of man- 
ners which shows not only culture and experience but a spirit thoroughly 
under control. It is impossible to come in contact with him without 
being struck with his urbanity of manner, his geniality of spirit, his un- 
failing self-possession, and his Christian gentleness and amiability. He 
has unfailing resources for conversation, but even his intellectual are 
hardly so remarkable as his moral and spiritual qualities. The utter 
absence of any approach to assumption, such as is continually to be 
found in inferior men, especially (we must add) if they belong to the 
Anglican clergy, itself creates a prepossession in his favour; and the 
impression thus produced is confirmed by further experience. We saw 
him once exposed to a running fire of questions and remarks from a 
number of Nonconformists, who, having been invited to meet him, 
seemed desirous of improving the rare opportunity by giving him light 
as to their theological and ecclesiastical views ; and the manner in which 
he bore himself throughout, the courtesy with which he listened to every 
observation, and the anxiety he showed to give it its full weight, the man- 
liness with which he maintained his own position, and the candour with 
which he recognised the force of any sound objection, were worthy of 
the highest praise. It is not probable that he effected any change of 
opinion in the minds of his questioners, but it is certain that he left them 
all charmed with the Christian grace of the man, and disposed to judge 
even his Church in a very different spirit from that which would have 
been awakened had they met with one whose whole gait, manner, and 
tone reminded them that he was a clergyman of the Established Church, 
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and that it was with fear and trembling, and not without considerable 
misgiving as to the wisdom of his conduct, that he condescended so far 
as to converse with those whose ministerial position the law does not 
recognise. 

This personal bearing of the Dean, so uniformly courteous and con- 
siderate to others, accounts no doubt to some extent for the popularity 
he enjoys. ‘There are other and more substantial grounds on which it 
rests, likewise, but it is hardly possible to commend too highly the 
character of the man. It is not only that he is amiable, for many men 
are that, but in him there is a rare combination of strength and beauty. 
A man whose thoughts are always thoughts of peace, who regards the 
region of controversy as a low-lying valley ever wrapped in cloud and 
mist, which an earnest spiritual Christian will desire to avoid, who is 
afraid to say a strong thing even on behalf of the truth, lest some 
champion of error might perchance be offended, does not find it very 
hard work to be gentle. ‘The misfortune is, that he is utterly without 
force, and while the world may say kind things about his amiability, it 
is never moved by his words or deeds. But the Dean is the furthest 
possible remove from a character of this kind. He has the boldness of 
a lion in the vindication of his opinions, even though he is gentle as a 
lamb in his conduct to the champions of error. It is not easy, it seems 
almost impossible, to ruffle his temper, or to narrow the flow of that 
expansive charity which marks all his judgments of men and their 
opinions ; indeed the tenderness he shows to great evils or errors at 
times becomes almost provoking. Yet he never hesitates in the utter- 
ance of his own strong convictions, nor shrinks from the most compro- 
mising proceedings if he esteems them right, and feels that they may 
fairly be required of him. Archdeacon Denison cannot be more out- 
spoken and decided when circumstances demand the exercise of these 
qualities, and yet even in displaying them there is a sweetness which 
even a Bishop intent on making everything pleasant all round could 
not surpass. 

The Dean is one of the men, unfortunately too rare, and most rare 
among ministers of all Churches, who are not afraid to stand alone. 
Such isolation is not pleasant. It subjects a man to criticisms which 
are not agreeable, and sometimes to calumnies which are less agreeable 
still. It excites the suspicion that he is angular, and possibly it is true 
that none but angular men would choose to be isolated. Nowthe Dean 
is anything but angular. He would not purchase union by the sacrifice of 
independence or the concealment of principle, but he evidently yearns 
for Christian unity, has a large measure of that charity which “ believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things, which suffereth long 
and is kind,” has no love of controversy for its own sake, and yet he 
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is continually found in antagonism to those with whom he would doubt- 
less desire to act, and so exposing himself to a misrepresentation which 
to one of his spirit must be extremely painful. That he acts simply 
out of loyalty to truth, can be questioned by no impartial observer who 
has carefully watched his course. Nothing but his independence and 
honesty have stood in the way of his promotion. If he had been con- 
tent to be silent in relation to certain points on which he has spoken 
and acted strongly, to hold his peace when he could not join in a popular 
cry, to let a good many things pass by and in others to abstain from 
action which he has taken, he might have been the Primate of Eng- 
land to-day. His abilities certainly qualified him for the position, and 
he would have adorned it, and in it have rendered great service to the 
Church. But he has never been able to bow his knee to popular idols ; 
he has protested where others would at all events have been silent ; 
instead of diplomatic reserve he has often (as some would judge} 
unwisely and needlessly pronounced, and he has seen other men, of 
less power, rise to positions which might otherwise have been his. It 
was a strange thing that men with views so opposite as he and the late 
Dr. Wilberforce should be foundin the same Church, but, despite our 
grave objections to the principles of Dr. Stanley (which we shall state 
presently), we do not think it to the credit of the Church that while the 
one is likely ever to remain in the Deanery, the other presided over 
the important See of Winchester, and had very nearly attained the 
highest prize of ecclesiastical ambition. 

3ut Dean Stanley has never been careful whom he offended, so long 
as he followed the dictates of his own conscience, and, as he must have 
expected and calculated, he has had a certain penalty to pay. Some- 
times he has displeased political friends ; more frequently he has crossed 
the prejudices and roused the opposition of his ecclesiastical brethren. 
It must have been extremely trying for him to differ from the Liberal 
party, to which he has always been attached, in relation to the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church ; and his position certainly was not made 
more pleasant by the temper of those with whom he found himself 
associated. But it seemed to him necessary and right that he should 
oppose what he considered a violation of sound principle, and he did 
it without getting much credit from those whom he so chivalrously 
supported. The Liberal associates whom he had deserted for the 
nonce treated him more generously, however, than his clerical brethren 
have done, when he has placed himself in antagonism to them, which 
has certainly been no uncommon occurrence. With the exception, in- 
deed, of the maintenance of a State Church (and of that he has a theory 
which few would accept) there is hardly a point in which he agrees with 
them. He isa frequent and powerful speaker in Convocation, but he 
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is almost invariably in opposition, and opposition which is numerically 
very weak, and the feeling which his speeches often awake in some of 
the more advanced clerics is one only of blank horror. 

It would be a curiosity to hear Archdeacon Denison’s private opinion 
of the Dean. How far the former reciprocates the courtesy, and indeed 
something more than courtesy, which he receives at the hands of his 
opponent we do not know, but we doubt whether even the respect that 
he must cherish for the other’s ability and character enables him to over- 
come the indignation which some of his speeches must excite. On one 
occasion last year, indeed, the Archdeacon was so excited that he left 
the Chamber, declaring that he could not any longer listen to the fear- 
ful statements which the Dean was making. It was in a debate on the 
Athanasian Creed that this remarkable scene occurred. In a speech of 
marvellous clearness and force, the Dean was assailing the venerable 
document so dear to the hearts of all sound High Churchmen. He 
not only questioned its age and impugned its authority, but he went on 
to maintain that not a Bishop in the Bench fully believed it, and that 
those in the Lower House who were most zealous in its defence, knew 
that some of its statements were false. ‘his was too much for the 
Archdeacon. He had borne much, but this exceeded even his powers 
of endurance. He would not wait either for explanation or qualifica- 
tion, but did his best to clear himself from the guilt of such blas- 
phemy by at once turning his back on the orator who could utter, and 
the Assembly which could tolerate, such impious suggestions. 

The Dean’s speech on that occasion, able, and in some respects con- 
vincing, as it was, unanswerable if it had been addressed to a body 
which was free to deal with the Creed, and did not stand pledged by 
the most solemn declarations to hold it, and imperatively bound to 
use it in the most sacred services of their Church—leaves an extremely 
painful impression on the mind. Speaking of the Damnatory clauses, 
he said: “ They belong to that state of belief which maintained that 
error on these theological subjects was the greatest of crimes. ‘They 
belong to that wretched system which regarded heresy as a crime which 
the Church and the State, and all the powers of the earth, were bound 
to extirpate in the same way as murder, or theft, or any of the other 
great moral and social evils that pollute mankind. That this opinion, 
which is thus incorporated in the Damnatory clauses, is absolutely false 
—(Oh, oh ! and interruption)—and I will venture to say, not only is it 
absolutely false, but it is believed by every single member of this House 
to be absolutely false ” (No, no), &c. No doubt it needed consider- 
able courage to speak thus, but to us it affords also a remarkable illus- 
tration of the perverting influence which the State Church exercises © 
upon the mind, that a man of the high and honourable character of the 
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Dean should make the avowal that a Creed to which he has given his 
assent, and which must at certain times be used in the services of his 
cathedral as a deliberate utterance of the faith of the clergy and the 
congregation, contains statements of principle which are utterly false, 
and believed to be so by those who use them. We do not wonder at 
the interruptions, nor at the remonstrance of Sir George Prevost, who 
said: “I think the Dean ought to consider how much he is wounding 
the feelings of the clergy of this country, as well as members of this 
House, by imputing to them deliberate falsehood.” But he might have 
inquired if the Dean had considered the light in which he was presenting 
his own conduct. We do not pretend to sit in judgment upon him, 
but he can hardly estimate the effect which words like these produce 
upon numbers of unsophisticated minds, which are accustomed to think 
that if a man cannot adhere to the engagements he has made, he ought, 
at all events, to surrender any advantages which he may be enjoying in 
consideration of their fulfilment. He has adopted a theory of the State 
Church, and of the nature of the obligations which her clergy have 
contracted, which no doubt justifies his action to his own mind, but 
the difficulty which others have is to see how it is possible for a man 
to suppose that he can be warranted in thus ignoring the actual facts 
and conforming his practice to a mere theory of his own. The Dean 
is so far to be honoured that he does not attempt a doubtful kind of 
explanation, but frankly avows his disbeliefin the formulary which he 
has nevertheless accepted, and is bound to use; but not the less is 
it hard to understand how he can reconcile that disbelief with the 
retention of his ecclesiastical position. 

The “Westminster scandal,” as the Ritualists are so fond of calling 
it—that is, the invitation he gave to all the members of the Committees 
for revising the translation of the Scriptures, regardless of their varieties 
in Creed, to unite in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper—is another 
example of his fearless independence. But here, though he was war- 
ring against the prejudices of his brethren, he had the law on his side, 
and, so far as we can see, the theory of the National Church. The 
State binds the clergy by a definite subscription ; but it leaves the laity 
perfectly free, and no clergyman has a right to set up a test which the 
law has not instituted. The attendant at a Congregational, Baptist, 
Wesleyan, or even Unitarian Chapel has just as much right to the 
privileges of a communicant as the regular worshipper in the churches 
of the Establishment. It is easy to rail against Dr. Stanley for admit- 
ting Dr. Vance Smith to the Communion table: but if the Doctor had 
applied to the Rector of his own parish for the privilege, it would 
have been at the peril of legal penalties that the latter would have 
dared to refuse him. How far the Dean may have been wise in in- 
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viting a divine of well-known Unitarian sentiments, is questionable ; 
but he was within his power as a clergyman, and we are not prepared 
to say that he was not acting in harmony with the spirit of the Prayer- 
Book. It was for the recipient himself to decide how far it was pos- 
sible for him to unite in a service which in our view involves-so much 
to which we should have supposed: he would take exception. ‘The 
Dean, at all events, showed both courage and charity in his procedure ; 
and regarding him as a dignitary in a great national institution, we 
cannot see how he is open to condemnation. 

A still more determined advance towards the liberalising of the 
Church, and one much more open to exception, was made in the ap- 
pointment of Professor Max Miiller to lecture in the Abbey on Christian 
Missions, on the day appointed for united prayer on behalf of Missionary 
work. We must confess that when we read the announcement our first 
feeling was one of surprise at the grotesqueness and general incongruity 
of the arrangement, and we cannot say that it has been at all changed 
by the perusal of the Professor’s extremely able but, as we venture to 
think, very unsatisfactory and objectionable address. The object to 
be attained by the appointment of such a day at all was to rouse spiritual 
fervour, and anything less calculated to do it—it might be said anything 
more fitted to repress it—than the lecture, cannot very easily be con- 
ceived. But whatever be our opinion of the wisdom of the selection of 
a speaker, there remains the remarkable fact that to Dean Stanley we are 
indebted for the introduction of an unordained man as a lecturer in 
Westminster Abbey. What the effect may be, it is not possible at once 
to decide. It may lead some who hitherto have regarded the move- 
ment towards an interchange of pulpits between Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, to look upon it more doubtfully, if the freedom they 
concede is to open a door by which Professor Huxley might come 
in to lecture on “ Protoplasm,” or Dr. Tyndall to discourse on the 
philosophy of Prayer. On the other hand, others, seeing that there is 
nothing to hinder this—as there certainly is not, if the action in relation 
to Professor Max Miiller be legal—may be desirous to have some 
countervailing influence in the help to be derived from the services of 
Evangelical Nonconformists. It is altogether a great question which 
Dean Stanley has opened, and one which cannot be summarily 
settled. 

The courage which he has shown in most of these cases, and others 
we could name, has been inspired by his earnest desire to make the 
National Church more comprehensive. Liberal as he is, the Establish- 
ment has no stouter or more resolute champion. It is true the institu- 
tion for which he contends is so entirely different from the Established 
Church as it exists, or as its friends would desire to have it, that it is 
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scarcely possible to trace a resemblance between his ideal and the actual; 
but this neither abates the confidence with which he speaks of it as though 
it answered to his theory, nor the zeal with which he upholds it. The 
things which others regard as its defects, he views as its glory ; where 
they feel bound to apologise, he speaks in language of commendation ; 
what they would esteem a reproach is to him an occasion of rejoicing. 
That Dr. Pusey should be free to inculcate the practice of confession, and 
some Evangelical divine to hold it up as an invention of the devil; that 
Mr. Andrews and the Church Association should denounce Ritualism, and 
the editors of the Church Times and Church Herald retaliate by stigma- 
tising Protestantism; that Archdeacon Denison and Mr. Bennett 
should teach a doctrine closely resembling ‘Transubstantiation, and 
Canon Ryle employ all his trenchant vigour to demonstrate its false- 
hood, and yet that all should remain in one Church, where they 
have to profess adherence to the same Creeds, appears to him natural 
and right. He does not like the violence of the extreme partisans ; he 
deprecates any endeavour made to give either party exclusive predomi- 
nance ; he heartily disapproves of appeals to the law for the suppression 
of supposed heresy, from whichever side they may proceed, but he 
would have everyone teach that which he believes, and would extend to 
all impartially the shelter of the National Church. The State is not to 
endow any opinions, but to actin a religious capacity, and the Church 
is not regarded as a spiritual institution, but as the instrument the nation 
employs for the accomplishment of certain religious purposes. The State 
divides the nation into dioceses and parishes, it erects cathedrals and 
churches, it puts in some Bishops, in some Deans, in others Rectors and 
Curates, and they are to discharge certain religious functions as its 
officers. Those who accept their ministry are the conforming, those 
who do not are the Nonconforming members of the Church of England, 
the former having a monopoly of all its advantages, but the one as 
well as the other being members of the Church even as they are of the 
State of England. A more purely Erastian theory, a theory which more 
thoroughly and completely degrades the Church from a spiritual into a 
mere political institution, it is not possible to imagine ; but this, which to 
many would be an objection, is to the Dean an argument in its favour. 
He glories to profess himself an Erastian, and maintains his ground with 
a manliness and strength only equalled by the chivalrous courtesy he 
invariably shows to opponents. 

The first observation, however, which strikes us is, that whatever may 
be said in favour of the theory is an argument against the present Esta- 
blishment. It does, no doubt, claim all the péople as its members, but 
here the resemblance between it and the comprehensive Church which 
Dean Stanley desiderates ceases. Instead of contemplating a variety 
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of opinions, it requires its clergy to subscribe the same Articles, to 
recite the same Creeds, to use the same formularies, and, therefore, if 
words have any meaning at all, to preach the same doctrines. It was 
so far from intending that a clergyman should be at liberty either to 
affirm or deny the idea of Baptismal Regeneration, that it has dis- 
tinctly laid down its acceptance as a condition of admission into its 
ministry. Instead of believing in variety, it set up Uniformity as an 
idol, and by one act expelled 2,000 men who would not bow down and 
do it reverence. It is true the practice has been laxity, and the im- 
munity enjoyed by all parties seems to have given it an implied sanc- 
tion. But the nation has never endorsed it, and, we are bold to add, 
would repudiate it to-morrow if it was consulted on the subject. Dean 
Stanley’s view is contradicted by history, contradicted by the letter of 
the formularies, contrary to the spirit and genius of the institution, and 
contrary to the will of the English people. If we could have an eccle- 
siastical Alédiscite, the last thing it would sanction would be a Church 
without a Creed, without a definite message to give to the nation, or 
rather with a hundred different messages, so contradictory that the 
people are simply bewildered by the confusion. 

3ut even the Dean shrinks from carrying out his own views to their 
full extent. He was so consistent as to sympathise with Mr. Bennett 
when he was prosecuted by the Evangelicals, and he had the chivalry to 
stand by Mr. Voysey up to the time of his condemnation by the 
Judicial Committee, and even to face the unpopularity and odium 
which he incurred by subscribing to the fund for his defence. But his 
sympathy with Mr. Voysey, or at least his countenance of the Vicar of 
Healaugh, ceased as soon as the Court pronounced against him. It 
was not in his theological opinions he was interested, but in his struggle 
to assert the liberty of a clergyman and to maintain the comprehen- 
siveness of the Church ; and when it was found that he had transgressed 
the law, he gave him no further support. This is what we confess we 
cannot understand. We can easily imagine that it was a very severe 
trial of principle to have to stand by either Mr. Bennett or Mr. Voysey 
in order to its consistent development. But as the Dean had not 
shrunk even from this, we might have expected that he would have 
protested against the inconsistency of the law which tolerated the 
former and expelled the latter. 

We are less surprised that he should be unaffected by the spectacle 
which the Establishment presents just now, in the encouragement 
which the liberty for which he pleads is giving to the growth of the 
worst form of priestcraft. He has under every circumstance been on 
the side of the assailed party in all the great ecclesiastical suits of the 
day, and ever, however he might be opposed to their opinions, has in- 
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sisted on their right to a share of a great national inheritance. The 
result of these suits has been, he tells us, the vindication of liberty; but 
looked at in a more practical light, it has been the overthrow of all 
authority, the increase of the confusion already existing in the Estab- 
lishment, and the provision of facilities for men who are seeking to lead 
the nation back to Rome, to carry out their designs under the sanction 
of a Protestant Church. How far this is affecting the faith and morality of 
the nation, inducing the belief that there is no certainty in religious truth, 
and, what is not less dangerous, creating the idea that the most sacred 
obligations may be evaded by means of some strained and non-natural in- 
terpretation, orsome mental reservation without moral wrong, is a question 
far too large to discuss here. We believe it to be a national misfortune 
that views of this kind should be able to shelter themselves under the 
authority of a man so deservedly honoured as the Dean of Westminster. 
It would hardly be too much to say that there is no Church dignitary 
of our time who is less popular in clerical circles, or more popular out- 
side them, than the Dean; and neither fact is at all difficult to explain. 
The Erastianism which suits the temper and views of politicians and 
men of the world generally, is extremely and, we must say, properly 
offensive to those who believe in the Divine right of their Church, or 
indeed have any true conception of a Church at all; and it is not the 
less so, because there is the secret feeling that it is the only defence of 
the Establishment on which any reliance can be placed. Often as they 
hear his arguments they must be ready to exclaim, Von ¢ali auxilio, nec 
defensoribus istis,” and then the bitter conviction must force itself upon 
them, that without such help their beloved institution must infallibly 
perish. The High Church party must have been irritated almost 
beyond endurance, even by his sympathy, when they found it extended 
with perfect impartiality to semi-rational Essayists, or the still more 
advanced Bishop who is, in their eyes, the scandal of the Church, and 
heard the plea of comprehensiveness, on which their own continuance 
in the Church was justified, urged also on behalf of men whom they 
esteem the enemies of all religion. ‘The Dean too, though the very 
soul of courtesy and gentleness, is a keen and outspoken controver- 
sialist. No man could be more charitable in his judgments of men: 
indeed it would be more correct to say that no man could more care- 
fully and conscientiously abstain from judgments of men altogether. 
But he is as firm and uncompromising in his defence of right principles 


as he is considerate in his treatment of their antagonists, while they, in 
their turn, too often reverse his practice, and make up for the feebleness 
with which they defend their own position by the bitterness of their 
attack upon him. 


The same reasons which make clerics distrust and dislike him, attract 
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the outside world to him. ‘The charm of his learning and his manner 
is, of course, felt more ‘or less by all, for the theological prejudices must 
be strong indeed which could make anyone insensible to the attractions 
of one of the most accomplished and agreeable men in the kingdom. 
A large body of the laity, however, have no such prejudice to overcome, 
and they like the Dean all the better because he is not too exact and 
precise in his theology. Definite religious teaching may be a good cry 
for a School Board election : but it would excite no sympathy beyond a 
very narrow circle, and the Dean is widely honoured for his superiority 
to distinctions which are assumed to be of slight importance. The unwise 
modes of action which have been adopted towards him have done a 
great deal to increase this feeling in his favour. Candid men contrast 
his spirit with that of his assailants, and they feel there can be no hesi- 
tation as to the side to which their sympathies must incline. The latest 
example of the petty persecution to which he has from time to time 
been exposed, was the attempt to exclude him from the pulpit of the 
University of Oxford, and the result was what might have been expected, 
the utter discomfiture of his opponents, the inconsistency of whose 
position destroyed the force of their protests against what they believed 
to be error, and the great increase of his own popularity. We need not 
say that we do not approve of the Dean’s theological teachings, and with 
all our admiration of the man we cannot but regard the influence which 
he is exerting upon the religious opinion of the country as most un- 
fortunate. But we cannot on that account sympathise with those, who 
while they owe their own place in the Establishment to the recognition 
of the principles he advocates, would deprive him of the liberty which 
they are pushing to as great an extreme in an opposite direction. ‘The 
statement of our objections to the Dean’s theology would carry us too 
far, but, though it is impossible to state them here, we would not have 


our silence interpreted as a sign of indifference. The evil resulting 
from the prevalent contempt, often very supercilious and unintelligent, 
of dogma, is in our view of the most serious nature, and we cannot 
doubt that the Dean’s teaching has helped to foster it. But a full discus, 


sion of his influence in this respect is impossible here, and instead of 
examining his character as a theologian we would rather part from him 
thinking of him as the true-hearted Christian gentleman, the gallant 
champion of what he believes right, the fascinating writer, the diligent 
worker in the cause of freedom and progress. Even in our greatest 
differences from him we can only wish that our own cause had many 
defenders as noble in spirit, as loyal at heart, and as eloquent and 
able in speech as the Dean of Westminster. 
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How THEY Try to Stamp Us Out. 


HE Five Mile Act, the Conventicle Act, the Act which made it a 
2 crime to open a school without the Bishop’s license, and many 
similar measures by which it was once hoped to crush Nonconformists, 
have been repealed. But the “stamping out” policy has not yet been 
altogether abandoned, though it assumes new forms. ‘There are large 
districts of the country in which no Nonconformist has a chance of 
getting a farm; the Test and Corporation Act no longer exclude a Dis- 
senter from Town Councils, but only a few days ago we heard of a case 
in which an applicant for a farm was asked whether he took the Sacra- 
ment at Church, and on replying that he did not, he was informed that 
though he might be a very good farmer, his application could not be 
entertained. We can imagine the passion of indignation which would be 
justly aroused if the Amalgamated Carpenters, or any other of the great 
Trades’ Unions, passed a regulation which banished from the workshops 
all workmen that did not profess Liberal politics; but an informal 
Ecclesiastical Trades’ Union among many of the landholders is direct- 
ing its efforts to the exclusion of all Dissenters from one of the most 
attractive forms of industry, and this atrocious tyranny provokes no 
public remonstrance or condemnation. ‘There are estates on which no 
Nonconformist chapel can be built, and the intolerance is justified on the 
untenable ground that the proprietors of land have a right to determine 
to whom they will sell or lease their own property. Under the Education 
Act of 1870, as at present administered, a similar policy of religious per- 
secution is being pursued without any efficient check, and if public 
opinion does not arrest this tyranny, we shall discover within the course 
of a very few years that the clergy of the Church of England have 
secured a “ vested right” to the control of all the elementary schools in 
wide districts of England and Wales, and a “vested right” to large 
grants of public money to enable them to support the schools. 

The pleasant town of Bournemouth is not hidden in the depths of 
rufal obscurity. ‘Twenty or thirty thousand people, belonging chiefly to 
the middle classes of the community, find a temporary home there in the 
course of the year. It might be supposed that whatever petty oppression 
Nonconformists might have to suffer from elsewhere, in Bournemouth it 
would be impossible for clerical intolerance to have its way. But the 
“stamping out” policy is being attempted even there. The following 
extract from a letter, which recently appeared in the Daily News, and 
bearing the signature of Mr. D. A. Cannan, an elder of the United 
Presbyterian Church, illustrates the process :— 

‘‘In Bournemouth the working population, who require elementary schools, 
are about equally divided between Churchmen and Nonconformists. There 
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have been for many years both Church and British schools. The latter have, 
on every occasion, whether inspected by a layman or a clergyman, to say the 
least, borne a favourable comparison with the Church schools for efficiency 
and good teaching. The building of the British schools was, however, con- 
demned by the clerical inspector on his first visit after Mr. Forster’s Act of 
1870 was passed. The managers were, and are, quite willing to build another. 
They have over £500 promised, but owing to the opposition of one of the 
clergy, they are unable to build a new school owing to the refusal of a site, 
though there are hundreds of acres of land vacant, producing food neither for 
man nor beast. The clergy have agreed to fill up the vacancy caused by the 
deficiency occasioned by the closing of the British school, and consequently 
the Education Department decline to interfere. To fill up this deficiency the 
Evangelical clergy have allied themselves with the most extreme Ritualists, 
who not only teach but habitually practise confession, The former bring my 
Lord Shaftesbury down to lay the stone of an Evangelical Church school, 
who describes, as reported in your own colums last week, the conduct of the 
Romanising clergy of the Church of England as ‘hypocritical and detestable ’ 
—the very men with whom his friends had been in alliance to prevent a 
School Board ; and, besides this, the opposition to the British Schools obtain- 
ing a site for a new school came entirely from Lord Shaftesbury’s friends !” 


The game is a very pretty one, and is easily learnt. 

(1) A clergyman uses his influence to prevent the British School 
Managers from getting a site fora newschool. If weare not very much 
mistaken, this gentleman had received practical lessons which enabled 
him to understand very clearly the importance of the part assigned to 
him, for we are under the impression that the Ritualists had done their 
best to prevent him from getting a site for his own church. He had dis- 
covered from his own experience that if you play your “ castle” well— 
the “castle” representing the landowner—your opponent will find it 
very hard to escape being checkmated. 

(2) The Education Department supports the local clergy. ‘The work- 
ing population may be equally divided between the Church and the 
Nonconformists, and the Act of 1870 requires that the schools should be 
“suitable ” as well as “ efficient.” Never mind. When the Education 
Department can work unchecked it agrees with the clergy that Church 
of England schools are perfectly “suitable” to the children of Noncon- 
formists. We should not wonder if there are men on the staff of the 
Department who believe that such schools are very specially “ suitable ” 
to Nonconformist children. Where else have these unfortunate children 
a chance of being brought under the kindly and benignant influence of 
the Establishment? Churchmen’s children see the clergyman at church 
on Sunday ; Dissenting children, if they are to see him at all, must see 
him at school on the week-day. Churchmen’s children, wherever they 
go to school, are tolerably sure to learn something about the apostolical 
succession and authority of the priests of the English Church, and the 
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virtue of the Rite of Baptism ; but the children of Dissenters have no 
chance at all, unless they are sent to Church of England schools. “ The 
whole need nota physician, but they that are sick.” It is quite true that 
there is a Conscience Clause, and that the little Dissenters may get 
excused the Catechism ; but it is perfectly well understood that there 
are not ten Dissenting parents in a hundred who avail themselves of the 
right ; they take it as almost a matter of course that their children must 
Jearn the Catechism at school, and they do what they can to remedy the 
mischief at home. 

But we are glad to learn that the Bournemouth Nonconformists refuse 
to submit to the Department. ‘They happen to have among them a few 
men who havea better understanding of the principles and claims of 
Religious Liberty than seems to be possessed by the descendant of the 
Puritans who rules at Whitehall. ‘They have succeeded in getting the 
Department to institute an inquiry on the spot. Under the influence of 
that “watchful jealousy” of the clergy which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
thinks so unchristian, and which in this evil world we find so necessary, 
the local Dissenters have requested that the Commissioners may be 
laymen. We should not very much wonder if the persistency of the 
Dissenters compels the Department, in this particular instance, to change 
its course; but there is only one efficient cure for mischief of this kind 
—the policy of the Liberal Government must be changed. 

An immediate arrest should be laid on the making of annual grants 
to new denominational schools, and wherever there are Nonconformist 
children and only a Church school, the existing accommodation should 
be declared “ unsuitable.” 

Mr. Cannan, in a passage of his letter which we have not quoted, has 
a clear apprehension of the method by which this change of policy is to 
be secured. He says that Liberals in the constituencies can at once 
adopt a course which will remedy the evil : “it is one which the Liberal 
party here intend to follow. The general election will soon be here. 
Let them under no circumstances support any candidate who is not 
pledged to support a thorough amendment of the Education Act of 1870. 
They will soon find that there is a solution to the Education difficulty, 
and that School Boards and Board Schools will be made universal in 
England as they already are in Scotland.” 

What dees Mr. Cowper-Temple say to this? If we remember aright, 
he was returned at the last general election by a majority of about 
eighty ; is he prepared to amend the Act in the sense of his Bourne- 
mouth friends, or is he thinking of another seat ? 


















NOTES. 


Nores. 


The Rev. J. C. RYLE is a very distinguished Evangelical clergyman; 
his tracts are known all over England, and are probably known 
quite as well to Nonconformists as to Churchmen. We never quite 
understood how it happened, that of all the representatives of the Evan- 
gelical clergy he should be the most popular among the Ritualistic 
attendants at Church Conferences. A letter of his which recently 
appeared in the Guardian reveals the secret. The Rev. L. C. Biccs 
had recommended Mr. RyLe to read Dr. MELLor’s article on Baptismal 
Regeneration, in the second series of Fcc/esia, telling him that he would 
find it a “complete reply to the baptismal theories of Mozley and 
Goode,” and that the article would show him “ how intensely ridiculous 
the ‘ Protestant and Evangelical’ interpretation of our Baptismal Service 
appears in the eyes of Nonconformists.” To this very innocent and 
indeed sensible suggestion, Mr. RyLk, in the Guardian for the following 
week, sends the following reply : 

“S1IR,—I beg to thank Mr. Biggs for his advice, that f should read Dr. Mel- 
lor’s article on * Baptismal Reveneration "in: 'the*second series of Ecclesia. 

“JT venture to reinind Mt. Biggs that Dr. Mellor is a Nonconformist, an 
active opponent of the Establishec Church of dEngland, and an ardent friend 
of the Disestablishment move men: 

“If Mr. Biggs considers that Dr. Mellor’s opinion about the Baptismal 
Regeneration controversy, either’ oré way or the other, ought to have any 
weight with Churchmen, I totally disagree with him. 





Lac. REE 

Hoity-toity! Who asked Mr. RvLE to attach any weight to Dr. 
MELLOR’s “ opinion”? Mr. Biccs said, that Dr. MeLLor had givena 
“reply”? to the interpretations placed on the Baptismal Office by 
eminent “ Protestant and Evangelical” theologians; and Mr. Rye 
virtually says, that he won’t read it because Dr. MELLOR is a Noncon- 
formist and an ardent friend of the Disestablishment movement. What 
in the name of common sense has this to do with the force of Dr. 
MELLor’s logic? Mr. RyLe might as well have “ ventured to remind 
Mr. Biccs” that Dr. MELLOoR lives at Halifax, that his name begins 
with M, which is the very letter that Dr. MANNING’s name begins with, 
or that he is a little bald, and that therefore what he has written ought 
not to have “any weight with Churchmen.” But the letter has the true 
ring about it ; God has made Mr. Rye a Christian ; the Establishment 
has made him an impertinent and insolent one. But perhaps it was 
rather hard on Mr. Rye to remind him of Dr. Mettor. Did not Dr. 
MELLOR early this year, tear-to pieces all that Mr. RyLE had to say in 
answer to the question, “What good would it do” to disestablish the 
Church ? 
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What do our readers think of the following suggestion, which appears 
in a recent letter to the Guardian, bearing the signature of a well-known 
clergyman, J. ERSKINE CLARKE ?— 

“ Might not the Church, instead of waging a distasteful and de-spiritualising 
strife for the remnant of religious education allowed by the Act, with great 
advantage have her own education department, her own inspectors, and pay 
for results by “ Church grant” instead of “ Government grant,” and teach 
her children the whole of God's truth as embodied in her own Creeds and 
Catechisms ? 

“ The first thought of the Church school manager, of course, is, where is the 
Church to find the money for that annual grant on which our schools depend 
so much? For answer let us look at what the Church finds already for 
national education. The voluntary contribution of Churchmen to parochial 
schools was last year, in round numbers, £378,000. The children paid fees 
in these schools to the amount of £400,000, so that £778,000 of the money 
that maintains Church schools comes either as a gift from Church folk, or is 
paid in schools that belong to us. Our Government grants amounted to 
£478,000, coming from the taxes, of which Churchmen pay three-fourths, if 
not two-thirds.” 

This suggestion is based upon a paper prepared for the Bath Congress 
by Mr. Gireert VéNnarvis, “a young Jaymah!” : There are two 
slight difficulties in the way of carrying the scheme into effect. Such 
schools as Mr. CLARKE proposes could nof be regarded by a really 
Liberal Education Department ‘as providing “ suitable ” accommodation 
for any part of the country where Ncntonformists exist ; and before the 
Church schools could be permitted to exclude the Government 
Inspector, we should be obliged to ask for the return of the Building 
Grants. Nor does Mr. Erskine CLARKE’s arithmetic seem quite 
sound. The Church would have to raise by voluntary contributions— 
not £478,000 annually—but £478,000 plus official expenses, plus 
salaries of inspectors, minus the grants which Mr. CLarkeE thinks that the 
rich parishes would give up. However, it is a very pretty scheme, and 
if the League thought well to promote it by pressing for the immediate 
withdrawal of Grants from all Denominational schools, it would have a 
chance of success. 


A correspondent of the Guardian has hit upon the reason of Joun 
Sruart MItv’s unbelief. Here it is :— 

““S1R,—You say in your review of Mr. Mill's biography, “ he appears inca- 
pable of understanding what religion is :” the question occurred to me, on 
reading this, was he ever baptised? From the fact that his father was, as 
you describe him, “a determined negative atheist,” it is more than probable 
that he was not. Surely the question is of sufficient interest for some one to 
take the trouble to ascertain the fact. “FE. L. BLENKINSOPP.” 
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Another correspondent of the Guardian, evidently a clergyman, 
accepts the League platform. He says :— 


“But I cannot but think that in Board Schools, Churchmen would do 
far better to make the teaching, in school hours and by the ordinary teacher, 
avowedly and entirely secular—admitting the ministers of religion, or lay 
teachers approved by them, to give alesson immediately after each school 
meeting, instead of trying to squeeze in a little religion in spite of the Cowper- 
Temple Clause. Technically, school hours would be over when such lesson 
began ; practically, the children would all stay for the lesson except bond fia: 
Dissenters ; and the religious teaching, when it came, would be unfettered.’ 


It is perfectly certain that before very long all 7e/igious men will take 
this position. It is the position of the National Education League. 


We have read with great interest an exceedingly able series of letters 
in the Liverpool Mercury by the Rev. SAMUEL PEARSON, the Minister of 
Great George Street, in reply to Mr. Forsrer’s recent speech. We 
are very glad to find that they have been published in a separate form, 
and we heartily commend them to our readers. Mr. Pearson has a 
firm grasp of the principles involved in the controversy, and states 
them with clearness and vigour. Mr. Forster comes off second best. 


Notices or New Booxs 


Born Again ; or, the Soul’s Renewal. By 
AUSTIN PHELPs, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

WE have tried hard, but without success, 

to understand Dr. Phelps’s theory of Re- 

generation. He maintains very earnestly 
that conversion—and in this he seems to 
include Regeneration, if he does not make 
the two synonymous—is a change of 
Character, and nothing more. Character, 
he says, is the result of human volition, 
and of human volition only. ‘* Matter and 
mind are God’s creation. Human char. 
acter is man’s creation. The creative 
power is as absolute in the one case as in 
the other.” And yet he contends that 

Regeneration is a divine work. We can- 

not put the different parts of his hypothe- 

sis together. But though his fundamental 


theory, to which he seems to attach great 
importance, is to us unintelliyible, there 
are passages of very great practical value 
in the book. Dr. Phelps says some of 
the wisest and strongest things about how 
ministerial work should be done that we 
have read for a very long time. 


The Scripture Pocket-Book for 1874. 
The Young People’s Pocket-Book for 1874. 
London : Religious Tract Society. 


THESE are very useful and convenient 
pocket-books, both of them containing a 
diary with a text of Scripture for every 
day in the year—the first having all the 
usual commercial information, and the 
second a chromo portrait of the Princess 
Louise and a special selection of informa- 
tion interesting to young people. 


* “A Reply to the Right Hon. W. E. Forster’s ‘‘ Defence of Denominationalism.” 


By SAMUEL PEARSON, M.A. 


London : James Clarke & Co. 
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What We Saw in Egypt. London: 

Religious Tract Society. 
A CHARMING little book for a child. 
Pyramids, mosks, temples, dahabiehs, 
slave-boats, Mamelukes, camels, and the 
rest of the wonderful and romantic 
things that travellers see in Egypt, are 
all here. 


The Mystery of the Burning Bush, and 
other Sermons. By T. M. Morris. 
London : Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Morris’s sermons are of a kind 

that intelligent Christian people would 

listen to with interest. He stands in 

“‘the old paths,” and there is no flavour 

of heresy in his book to gratify the palate 

of those who are unwisely weary of the 

“* faith once delivered to the saints.” He 

has a pleasant quiet style, and the con- 

struction of his sermons is often very 
ingenious. 

Daily Meditations. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BOWEN. With Introductory Notice 
by the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D. Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 

Dr. HANNA’s introductory notice con- 
tains a deeply interesting account of the 
author of this volume. Mr. Bowen for 
the last twenty-five years has been a mis- 
sionary at Bombay. The Meditations 
themselves have real life in them. Oc- 
casionally the thought is very vigorous 
and striking and it is always devout. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the New Testament. By HEINRICH 
AuGUST WILHELM MEYER. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 

The Epistle to the Romans. Vol. I. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. 


To theological scholars it is unnecessary 
to say a single word in honour of this 
great book, which is at last to be made 
accessible to English readers. It occu- 
pies a unique place. The philological 
learning and the exegetical acumen of 
Dr. Meyer are confessed by all competent 
critics. The results of his scholarship 
and industry have already enriched the 
theology of this country, for no commen- 
tator with any pretensions to an acquaint- 
ance with the best and soundest learning 
of Germany has failed to use him. But 








every earnest student will rejoice that he 
can now read Meyer for himself. We 
should like to see these volumes in the 
hands of every minister in the kingdom 
capable of using them. Some congrega- 
tions have had the wisdom to appropriate 
a small annual sum to the creation and 
maintenance of a ‘‘minister’s library.” 
If, at the commencement of the new year, 
any congregation feels disposed to copy 
this admirable example, nothing could be 
better, by way of a beginning, than to 
subscribe to Meyer. 


Christian Ethics. By WU. MARTENSEN, 
D.D. Translated from the Danish by 
C. SPENCE. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 

Ir is with great satisfaction that we see 
another treatise on Christian Ethics in- 
cluded in the Theological Library. In 
England, Christian Ethics is an almost 
unknown science; so far as the subject has 
been studied at all, it has been studied 
empirically. We earnestly commend 
this admirable volume to the careful study 
of thoughtful Christian men. 


Bird Songs and Bird Pictures, with 
Natural History Notes. London: 
Religious Tract Society, 1873. 

THISs is acollection of rhymes and poetry 

by various authors concerning the differ- 

ent species of birds. It is well illustrated, 
and the natural history notes are full of 
information. 


Busy Hands and Patient Hearts. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


AN elegant illustrated book in large type, 
full of interest to young people. It is 
a tale of a poor b ind boy of Dresden, 
translated from the German of Gustav 
Nieritz by Miss Harwood. The plot is 
somewhat strained, and abounds in most 
extraordinary coincidences and rencontres. 
Justice is done all round in a most poeti- 
cal fashion. We fear but few poor blind 
boys meet with such good luck. The 
book reminds one of a charming fairy 
tale, with real men, women, and children 
in place of fairies, and whoever begins to 
read it will feel little inclined to put it 
down till it is finished. 


The Congregationalist. 


THE SCEPTICAL PAWN. 


T happened on a time that two friends, who had been playing chess 
together, quitted the board to talk over their last game at their 
ease before they parted for the night. While they were thus occupied, 
the following amazing conversation took place between the Black Bishop’s 
Pawn and the White King, who, by the chances of the game, had been 
left standing on adjacent squares :— 

Said the Pawn to the King: “I have heard, Sire, and indeed it is the 
common belief, that we Chessmen are ruled by a Superior Intelligence 
which controls our movements and directs them to a foreseen end. But 
that is all nonsense, is it not ? and’ qttite incredible to any rational Piece. 
For, as no doubt your Majesty has observed, we are all of us the mere 
creatures of law. An iron and inevitable necessity governs all our acts. 
Though each of us has a movement peculiar to himself, nevertheless that 
movement is strictly defined, so that we,cannot overstep the limits of 
the rules by which we are severally governed. We Pawns move, and 
can only move, straightforward, a single square at a time, except to take 
an opponent, and then we can only move on to the next square on either 
side. The Rook runs forward, or backward, or sideways, at his pleasure, 
but always in right lines, from which he cannot deviate. The Bishop 
sweeps across the board, at times very swiftly, but always and inevitably 
along the diagonals of his own colour. The Knight, indeed, seems more 
erratic than most of us, and the Queen more free; but after all, the 
Knight can only jump according to the law of his being, two steps for- 
ward and one to either side ; and even our lady the Queen is only free 
to choose between the movements of the Rook and the Bishop, while your 
Majesty, as becomes your dignity, moves but seldom, and then slowly, 
and by single squares. In short, as I said at first, we are all the creatures 
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of definite and invariable laws, and can only move each according to his 
own law ; and it puzzles me, I confess, to understand how any observant 
Piece, with discourse of reason, should give in to the solemn nonsense 
one so often hears about a Superior Intelligence that uses us at its plea- 
sure, and freely works out through us its own designs.” 

Now the King who, like many other potentates, was somewhat slow 
and dull, and who, moreover, had a steady faith in the accepted tradi- 
tions, was not a little surprised to hear the pert and garrulous Pawn 
break into a strain so sceptical and upsetting. But he was a king, and 
held himself bound, therefore, to treat even the humblest mortal with 
courtesy and consideration. So, after duly pondering what he had heard 
in his slow brain, he replied to the Pawn: “ But what, on your theory, 
do you make of the strange sounds we sometimes hear from above, 
‘Ha, the old gambit!’ ‘Check !’ ‘ Mate!’ and so on? And, moreover, 
have you never felt yourself taken up in a warm strong grasp, and put 
where you had no thought of going? And, again, how comes it to pass 
that, every time we play our several parts, although we move according 
to definite and unchangeable laws, we are variously combined, and run 
differently through our brief span to unlike ends? And finally, can 
you tell me, Pawn, who made us, and the Board on which we move, 
and the laws by which we are ruled, ana who it is that places us on the 
Board in due order and rank, unless there be a Power above us and an 
Intelligence superior to our own ?” 

Thus the King thought to recall the sceptical Pawn to the faith of 
Chessdom. But the Pawn, in nothing daunted by this formidable array 
of questions, made instant reply: “ Vio made us, and our Board,and 
ranks uson it? Why, of course, the very laws that govern us when we 
are here. As for the variety that enters into our life, and the changeful 
courses through which we run, and the unlike ends we reach, all that 
results simply from the variety and subtlety of those laws, which are 
capable, no doubt, of producing far more numerous and surprising com- 
binations than any we have hitherto seen—laws that, unaided, have 
already evolved us from the vegetable cells in which our species had 
its origin, and that in the future will probably develop from us species 
which will rank still higher in the scale of being. And as for the touch 
we sometimes feel, or think we feel, and the sounds we sometimes hear, 
or fancy that we hear ; well, of course, there must be mysteries in a 
world so large and complicated as ours. No one will undertake to 
explain everything. Every hypothesis leaves some ‘ transcendental 
element’ or ‘ unexplored remainder’ of the problem untouched. But, 
because we cannot explain the whole mystery of our existence, I for one 
am not going to believe that which I cannot understand, and that con- 
tradicts what I do understand. The laws of our movements, and that 
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we are invariably controlled by them,—this I can see for myself ; but this 
Superior Intelligence that is said to use us and our laws freely for ends of 
its own, who ever saw that?” 

What the King would have replied to this last outbreak of doubt and 
unbelief, I am unable to report; for, at this moment, a large strong hand 
passed over the Board, and swept all the pieces into a green bag, where 
they lay down in the dark together. 


THE RELATION oF CHILDREN TO THE CHURCH. 


V.—A REPLY TO SOME CRITICISMS. 


EFORE suggesting any Church arrangements by which the true 
relation between Children and the Church may be practically 
recognised, it may be well to consider objections which have proba- 
bly occurred to many thoughtful readers, to the principles illustrated 
in this series of papers. 

I have been fortunate enough to receive a private letter from a friend, 
in which some of these objections are stated with great clearness and 
vigour ; and as it is always more satisfactory to discuss difficulties which 
have been really felt than to discuss difficulties which have only been 
imagined, I am greatly obliged to my friend for permission to use those 
parts of his letter which refer to this subject. 

He begins by stating the positions which he thinks are specially open 
to criticism, and says :— 


“You seem to plead (1) for a stronger belief in the possibility of very early 
piety ; (2) for more direct effort to induce it ; (3) for more distinct recognition 
of it when it exists.” 

It is quite true that I have pleaded for these three things: but the 
main position for which I have been contending my friend seems to 
have missed ; or, perhaps, he accepts that position, and therefore says 
nothing about it. The immediate purpose of this series of articles has 
been to affirm that there is a relation between Children and the Church, 
which does not begin to exist when they are old enough to profess 
their faith in Christ, and to claim admission into membership ; and that 
the relation is rooted in a relation which exists between Children and 

‘Christ from their very birth, and which is recognised and declared in 
Baptism. The popular theory of Congregationalists represents the 
Church as a Voluntary Society—a kind of club, into which, no doubt, a 
Christian man ought to enter, but to which no one has any kind of 
relation except as the result of personal choice. This theory seems to 
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me rotten from foundation to roof. The Church is not a mere club; it 
differs in very many essential respects from what can be properly called 
a Voluntary Society ; and children who are yet incapable of being Church 
members are under its guardianship. If this conception of the relation 
between Children and the Church were heartily accepted by us, it would 
soon produce very considerable changes in the spirit with which children 
are commonly regarded by Congregationalists, and would soon require 
some changes in our ecclesiastical practices. It would be likely to 
secure for Christ and for the Church, large numbers of young people 
who are in danger of drifting away into irreligion. 

About this relation between Children and the Church my friend says 
nothing. It is possible, as I have already observed, that he says 
nothing about it because he admits it ; but the third clause of his 
general statement of my position suggests that he may have miscon- 
ceived me altogether. No doubt, I believe that where early piety exists, 
there should be “a more distinct recognition of it ;” but my principal 
point has been that the Church should “recognise” its relation to 
children whether they are pious or not; that the children are under the 
guardianship of the Church, not by virtue of their piety, but by virtue of 
their birth, and because by virtue of their birth they belong to Christ, 
and have not yet gone over to the ranks of those who are hostile to 
Him. 


But without offering any further observations on this omission, I pro- 
ceed to notice my friend’s criticisms. First, I plead for “a stronger 


belief on the possibility of very early piety.” On this he makes the 
following remarks :— 


“Surely the tendency for two generations has been to believe in children’s 
piety to an unlimited extent. A new literature has come into existence based 
on this one idea; and ‘Suffer little children’ has been dwelt upon almost 
more than any other text in the Gospels. Instead of needing intensifying, I 
hold that the belief needs guiding and limiting, on the ground that an undis- 
criminating confidence in the existence of religion in children has led to the 
neglect of the old-fashioned training and trembling instancy of parental 
exhortations.” 

It is hardly possible for any man to speak with adequate knowledge 
on the question of fact which is raised by these observations of my 
friend. For myself, I greatly doubt whether it is the habit of our 
Churches to expect the development of religious life in childhood. 
There is no doubt a vast amount of sentimental talk about the beauty of: 
early piety; but, if I may judge from what I have seen, Christian 
people do not generally look for religious earnestness in children, 
and their faith in the possibility of a genuine spiritual life in very early 
childhood is vague and ineffective. Sunday-school teachers are not 
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troubled if children under fourteen show no signs of loyalty to Christ ; 
and they seem to suppose that in the younger classes no such signs are 
to be expected ; it is enough if, when the children are older, they begin 
to respond to Christ’s authority and love. If a child manifests 
any religious earnestness, the child is spoken of as a little prodigy, to be 
written about in good little books and in religious magazines. Instead 
of being regarded, as in some sense, a matter of course that a child’s 
heart should be drawn to Christ, its religious life is treated as some- 
thing exceptional and abnormal. As a matter of fact, the piety of 
many devout children is abnormal. It is a mere imitation of the expe- 
riences of much older people. Our common thoughts lead us to expect 
that if a child is a Christian at all it must get into the Slough of Des- 
pond, and must groan under a heavy burden until it reaches the cross. 
The “‘Great Dreamer” had a deeper wisdom than this. When Christiana 
and her children started on their pilgrimage, the children wanted 
to go, not because they were filled with terror at the dangers which 
threatened them in the City of Destruction, but because their father had 
gone before them ; and when they were about to start they “ burst into 
tears, for joy that the heart of their mother was so inclined.” The 
exigencies of the allegory rendered it necessary that they should pass by 
the same way along which Christian had travelled before them, but 
when they came to the Slough they “looked well to their steps, and 
made a shift to get staggering over.” It is an unnatural thing for young 
children to have a deep sense of guilt, although they sometimes have it ; 
and all the forms of Christian experience associated with it are unnatural 
too. If the religious teaching they receive forces them through an 
experience of this kind, they are almost certain to suffer for it in after 
years. Much of what they feel is morbid, and very much of what they 
seem to feel is unreal. What I contend for is a free and healthy 
development of religious thought and feeling. Let Christ have His 
own way with the children. Tell them of His authority and of His 
goodness, and let them respond in their own way. 

In the closing words of the paragraph which I have quoted, my 
friend indicates a real danger, although, perhaps, I should hardly 
describe it in the precise words which he has chosen. He is right, I 
believe, in his conviction, that when parents think they recognise 
religious earnestness in their children, they sometimes fall into a very 
grave practical error. Zealous fathers and mothers without very much 
intelligence, are overjoyed by the discovery that their prayers are 
answered and that their teaching has been successful. ‘They hardly 
expected it, and the surprise increases their delight. Sometimes they 
forget that the religious faith of a child leaves it a child still, and that 
the old relations, which required the exercise of authority and discipline 
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on the one side, and of obedience and submission on the other, are not 
dissolved. ‘They are disposed to rely for everything on the child’s own 
desire to serve God, and they suppose that the strength of its religious 
affections will render the maintenance of parental authority unnecessary. 
They do not exactly feel that their child has become a brother in Christ, 
and is under their control no longer, but they have a feeling which is 
very like this. If they yield to it, they will inflict upon their child the 
very worst injury. One of the chief virtues of childhood is filial 
obedience ; apart from this, childish character is fatally imperfect, 
and the subsequent development of the moral life will suffer serious 
mischief. But if there is to be obedience in the child, there must be 
authorityin the parent. It must alsobe remembered that the vigilance and 
self-control which are possible to us when we become men, are hardly 
possible in childhood. The parent’s vigilance must supplement the 
thoughtlessness of his children, and repression from without must for a 
time fill the place which will afterwards be filled by control from within. 
It is, I am afraid, too true that many men and women who began to love 
Christ when they were very young, have a less robust and vigorous 
moral life than others who began to love Christ later ; but we are not on 
this account to suppose that their early piety was a misfortune to them. 
The real cause of the mischief often lies in the ignorance of their parents, 
who probably imagined that the presence of religious earnestness in their 
children rendered moral training unnecessary. 


I am clear that this mistake is the fruitful cause of many and most 
serious evils. It is only one form in which a very general misapprehen- 
sion of the true relations between morality and religion reveals itself. 
If a child fears God, some parents never try to make it feel how wrong 


and shameful and cowardly a lie is zz ztse/f They only remind it that a 
lie will provoke God’s anger. ‘They do not try to encourage the natural 
growth ofan unselfish love for brothers andsisters ; they continually urgethe 
will of Christ as a reason,and the only reason, why brothers and sisters 
shouldloveeachother. Whileitis perfectly true that Christis the very founda- 
tion of Christian character, and that all the ordinary obligations of moral 
duty receive new strength and pathos from our relation to Him, it is 
hardly possible to imagine a more pernicious error than that which sup- 
presses or fails to develop the moral sentiments, and throws the whole 
strain of human life and duty upon purely religious motives. Christ 
did not come to quench those healthy moral instincts which make 
multitudes of men who have no religious faith, abhor cruelty, despise 
falsehood, and delight in rendering kindly services to others. He came 
to re-enforce them, not to suppress them ; to “fulfil” and to perfect 
them, not to destroy. To neglect the discipline of the body in our 
eagerness for intellectual culture, is to injure both body and mind ; and 
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to ignore the necessity of moral training, in our eagerness to develop 
the religious affections, is to inflict similar harm both on the moral and 
religious life. 


The second and third points discussed by my friend may be considered 
together. He says that I have pleaded for a more direct effort to 
induce early piety, and for a more distinct recognition of it where it 
exists, and he observes : 


“‘ Here, again, the endeavours to make children religious have been too much 
directed to producing immediate and complete results, and not sufficiently 
to training and preparing. As a consequence, children are frequently very 
religious at seven, doubtful at fourteen, and all abroad at one-and-twenty. 

“And the tendency to recognise child-piety seems to me the very: soul of the 
mischief. To regard a child as satisfactorily religious, and to teach it that 
it is such, must often be ruinous. They are easily made Pharisees in their 
units, but become Sadducees in their teens. The old longing and yearning 
with a mingled fear and hope, never retarded a child’s decision, while it 
prevented its assumption. 

“ Mind you, I believe in the possibility of early conversion, andthe desira- 
bility of seeking it with all earnestness, but I believe that it is absolutely im- 
possible to know whether a child is converted or not. The best of children, 
who have seemed godly from infancy, often go through a decided change in 
later years, and many a one who seemed unmistakably pious in childhood 
grows up to slip away altogether from religion’s hold. Until the age of 
sixteen or thereabouts, there can be no certainty, and there should be no 
assumption of it. 

“A child must bea child, impressible, changeable ; and to treat it as an 
adult is to ignore obvious peculiarities of human nature. A little child can 
love, undoubtedly, but who would think of recognising its early disposition to 
make vows of everlasting attachment, and enter into bonds of betrothal? A 
wise parent knows that the early love may be the real passion which will duly 
thature, but he knows it may bea mere child’s love, born to die out, and 
that it ought to be wisely kept under hand. 

“The plan of our ancestors,—which regarded the child as Christ’s own 
and taught it to love Him, but educated it for a future service with care and 
watching and much hope, fearing, nevertheless, to be over-confident,—produced 
glorious results. For fifty years and more the notion of accepting children’s 
love to Christ as satisfactory, delighting over it, teaching them to think it 
the real thing, and leaving it very much to grow or die as it might, has 
already produced the most disastrous results. Yet now, when men, earnest 
but enthusiastic or feeble, are tending towards the Quaker or Church of 
England notion in a new form, you seem to be supporting them, only gently 
correcting mere errors of statement and weaknesses of argument. 

“I stand amazed and astonied. I have written with an absurd dogmatism 
and sententiousness, because I am very busy. As you are more so, I have 
thought to spare your time as well, by so writing.” 


There was no need for my friend to have written that last sentence. 
For many years his frank, clear, and vigorous thought has been a con- 
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stantly recurring stimulus and delight to me. It has often been like 
a breath of sea-air, or a drink at a mountain-stream. 

I agree completely with what I suppose he means when he objects 
to the endeavour to produce “immediate and complete results.” A child 
of eight is not to be drilled through all the exercises in Doddridge’s 
“Rise and Progress.” He is perfectly right in protesting against the 
religious exhortation and training which are intended to create little 
“saints.” There must always be some measure of unreality in the emo- 
tion and struggle through which a child passes, if there is any attempt 
to anticipate the characteristic experiences of later years ; and the un- 
reality will have most disastrous results. But piety may be real 
without being in any sense “complete.” We recognise the reality of 
religious faith in a man who has been filled with agony by the discovery 
of guilt and the fear of judgment, and who casts himself upon the 
infinite mercy of God through Christ, for pardon and deliverance from 
eternal destruction. But sucha man is not in any legitimate sense 
“satisfactorily religious.” As yet he may have no conscious apprehen- 
sion of his absolute dependence upon Christ for power to live 
a Christian life. His recognition of Christ as his Prince may as yet 
be quite latent ; he thinks of Christ only as a sacrifice for sin, and as 
the great Deliverer from “the wrath to come.” ‘There may be only the 
very faintest longing for communion with God. His whole heart is 
filled with a sense of thankfulness for his escape from God’s anger. In 
the spiritual life of such a man, the elements which are almost absent 
from the life of a Christian child are predominant, and the elements 
which are predominant in the life of a Christian child are hardly present 
at all. What right have we to “recognise” incomplete piety in the one 
case, and to refuse to “recognise” it in the other? In both cases, what is 
wanting will come in due time, for in both there is genuine faith in Him 
who is the Root of all perfection. 

It is the recognition of the spiritual life of a child which, in the 
judgment of my friend, is the root of all the mischief. Here, again, I 
agree with him, if he means to condemn the pernicious folly of talking 
to a devout child as though it were a devout man. This is the kind of 
talk by which they are made “ Pharisees in their units, but become 
Sadducees in their teens.” 

It is not for this I am pleading ; nor does the folly of this kind of 
talk, or the mischief which it must produce, constitute any argument 
against the kind of recognition which common honesty and the real 
interests of the child alike require. If a child is a Christian, and I know 
it, I act a falsehood in refusing to recognise the fact; and my refusal 
is likely to destroy the frankness and simplicity of the child’s life. Only 
frankness can develop frankness. If I act a part in my relations to a 
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child, the child will cease to be natural in its relations to me. The 
wise recognition of the child’s love for Christ and desire to serve Him, 
will do nothing to impair the child’s earnestness or to destroy its 
humility. If because a lad of ten does his Euclid well, his father or 
his schoolmaster cockers him up with the notion that he is a Newton or 
a Laplace, he is likely to become both conceited and lazy. Must 
the lad, therefore, be treated as though he did no Geometry at all, or 
as though he did it badly? Does not common sense suggest that his 
industry and success so far, should be honestly acknowledged? Will 
not this be likely to sustain his industry and quicken his zeal? He is 
not yet a “complete” mathematician any more than a devout child is 
a “complete” Christian. But both are in the right way; and this is 
all that can be commonly said either of mathematicians or of Chris- 
tians who have long ceased to be children. ‘The illustration is not, 
perhaps, a very felicitous one. When a boy does his Euclid well, 
honest praise is wholesome for him. Praise is as good for children as 
warmth and sunlight are for grapes and flowers. But to praise a child 
for loving Christ would probably be the reverse of wholesome. There 
ought, however, to be an expression of joy in its response to Christ’s 
infinite love; Christ rejoices in it, and we ought to rejoice too. The 
child ought not to feel that its dearest friends ignore the most sacred 
and blessed element in its life. 

And on what adequate grounds can my friend maintain that “it 
is absolutely impossible to know whether a child is converted or not?” 
He says that some children who seemed to be godly from their 
infancy often go through a decided change in later years. No doubt. 
There is a decided change when the blossom falls and when the fruit 
comes; but there was life in the blossom, or there would be no 
life in the fruit. People who are converted at five-and-twenty often go 
through a decided change at five-and-thirty. That transition to a 
higher life which Dr. Boardman has called a second conversion is, I 
imagine, a not uncommon thing; but it does not invalidate the reality 
of the earlier faith. The sentence about ‘“‘ vows of everlasting attach- 
ment,” and “bonds of betrothal” is hardly to the point. That the 
love of little boys and girls for each other is sometimes followed by the 
love which is the fair flower and crown of all human affection, is no 
doubt true ; but the two kinds of love are different altogether. When 
children make “vows” and talk about “ betrothal,” the sooner such 
notions are put out of their heads the better; the childish affection 
is not the real thing at all. My friend does not mean to say that the 
love of a child for Christ is different in kind from the love of a man. 

It is also urged that many who seemed pious in childhood afterwards 
slip away from Christ altogether. ‘This also is true, and it is likely 
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to be true if nothing is done to attach children to the Church. Many 
young persons who at sixteen or seventeen really took sides with Christ 
drift away into the world because they do not frankly avow their faith 
and enter into Christian fellowship. ‘‘ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness ; and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion.” Nothing can be more unphilosophical than to tell grown men 
that it does not matter whether they enter the Church or not, that if they 
believe in Christ they are as safe outside asin. ‘They are not as safe. 
The Church is the earthly home of the children of God, and they are 
much safer at home than elsewhere. One reason why many good Chris- 
tian children slip away from Christ, is to be found in the absence of 
any tie uniting them to the Church. Their subsequent unfaithfulness 
is no proof that their early faith was unreal. My friend is no believer 
in the Perseverance of the Saints. He does not argue that a man was 
no Christian when he entered the Church at twenty, because he plunges 
into gross sin and apostatises from Christ altogether at fifty; he 
recognises the possibility of ‘‘ falling from grace” in the case of those 
who begin to serve God when they are men; let him recognise the 
possibility in the case of those who begin to serve Him when they are 
children. 

Why is it impossible to know whether a child’s heart has been given 
to Christ? It is in some respects easier to form a trustworthy judgment 
on the character of a child than on the character of a man. If a child is 
more likely than a grown person to reflect the spirit and convictions of 
those about it, if it is more impressible and changeable, the real inner 
life of a child recovers more rapidly from the mere superficial effect of 
external influences, and re-asserts itself more freely and naturally. Ifa 
man receives a strong impression from without, the impression in many 
cases remains for a long time as if it were stamped in clay. The more 
elastic nature of a child sooner recovers its true form. A man, when he 
has once committed himself, feels bound to keep up the appearance of 
consistency ; he is ashamed to contradict and to renounce to-day the 
convictions and purposes of yesterday. A child does not trouble itself 
very much with its past sayings and doings. It makes very little effort 
to preserve a mere external consistency. When the heat of an emotion 
has cooled, when the vividness of an impression has passed by, the child 
becomes itself again, and the true life comes out with irrepressible vigour. 

We may be often mistaken in our judgments about the spiritual life 
of others. There is need to remember in the case both of children 
and grown persons, that “not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” but I very much doubt whether 
the difficulty of judging is greater in the case of children than in the 
case of their elders. 
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The whole strain of my friend’s criticisms seems to favour a policy of 
distrust. He is afraid to rejoice in the early movements of the soul 
towards God, lest after all they should come to nothing. I believe that 
it is infinitely wiser to be generous and trustful. According to'the 
divine order, the sympathy and fellowship of Christian people is only 
less necessary tothe vigour and joy of the spiritual life than communion 
with God Himself. This is true of those who have long served Christ ; 
Paul himself longed for the new strength which he hoped would come 
to him from fellowship with the Christians at Rome. He was depressed 
if not enfeebled, when “all men forsook him,” and ‘though the Lord 
stood with him and strengthened him, he charged Timothy to do his 
best to come to him soon. In the earlier years of the religious life, 
even when that life commences in the maturity of manhood, Christian 
sympathy and fellowship are still more necessary. Loneliness is hard 
to bear ; it represses all gladness, and robs the ‘soul of half its power. 
To a child the absence of sympathy and fellowship is even more mis- 
chievous than to grown people. What I protest against is what my 
friend describes when he says, “ For fifty years and more the notion of 
accepting children’s love to Christ as satisfactory, delighting over it, 
teaching them to think it the real thing, and /eaving it very much to grow 
or die as it might, has already produced the most disastrous results.” 
The first part of his description of the modern tendency is a little in- 
consistent with the last. He ought to have said that we have talked very 
much about the piety possible to children, have written about it, have 
given little children hymns to sing which express some of the highest 
elements of the Christian life, and so far as Church action is concerned 
have refused to recognise in actual children the presence of this piety, 
and have done very little to cultivate and train it. We have left it 
“very much to grow or die as it might,” and in too many cases it has 
perished. It is against this that I have protested; and the great pur- 
pose of this series of paper is to suggest the necessity of adopting 
measures which shall remedy the evil. 
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II.—TURIN AND FLORENCE, 


HEN we arrived at Turin the fog was thicker than I have ever 

seen it in Birmingham, and it had not quite cleared away the 

next morning. At breakfast we met an American lady who, like our- 
selves, was in tribulation about lost luggage. She had come, I think, 
from beyond Genoa, and not far from Genoa the rail was broken up for 
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several miles. The luggage was put into carts, and the passengers into 
all the miscellaneous conveyances that were available, and brought on 
to a point where the line was uninjured; but when she reached Turin 
she found that her luggage was missing. She had been waiting ten 
days for it to arrive, and had heard nothing of it. She bore the annoy- 
ance very cheerfully, and derived great consolation from her daily remon- 
strances with the American Consul, who, I suspect, must have had a 
bad time so long as she remained in the city, for she was a lady of 
remarkable energy, and appeared to take it for granted that the repre- 
sentative of the United States had power to recover her lost property ; 
and it was reasonable, therefore, to infer that any delay must have 
been owing to deficiency of zeal. She had been travelling in Italy for 
several months, and told us that in her opinion Turin was the hand- 
somest city in the country. 

As it soon became certain that our own luggage would not reach us 
before the afternoon, we went out to see the city for ourselves. The 
morning was chilly and damp, and it was several hours before the 
atmosphere became sufficiently clear for us to see the pleasant villas 
which are built on the hills near the city, and the Alps which rise 
grandly in the distance. Turin is said to be very prosperous, and 
it numbers about 200,000 people, but, owing perhaps, to the dreary 
weather, it seemed very dull and cheerless. While wandering through the 
streets we could not forget that it is a deserted capital. Almost the 
only suggestion of much activity was the profusion of newspapers 
and political pamphlets on sale. Before 1864, when it was the 
centre of the political life and energy of Piedmont, when the 
king was there, and its streets and squares were bright with troops, 
it must have been full of animation ; but the brilliant success of the 
policy of Cavour has deprived Turin of its glory. Nor is there an air of 
antiquity about it to compensate for the apparent absence of activity 
and life. On the site of Turin there has been a city since the Roman 
times ; but there are no Roman remains of any importance, and there 
is very little to recall its history during the middle ages. Our American 
friend seems to have liked the city because many of the streets are wide 
and run at right angles to each other. 

The cathedral is three or four hundred years old, and is not a very 
impressive building ; but behind the great altar there is a very striking 
chapel of black marble. The chapel is lofty, and has a solemn, funereal, 
and mysterious character. In the capitals of the columns the architect 
has introduced the “‘Crown of Thorns.” The light falls in from above, 
through the cupola, which is very curiously constructed. The chapel 
contains several monuments to illustrious members of the House of 
Savoy. Its chief attraction, however, is the altar and shrine immediately 
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under the cupola, which are enriched with gold and silver and precious 
stones ; the precious stones, even toan uninstructed eye, are very beautiful, 
and they filled one of my companions, who has a special knowledge of 
such matters, with delight and admiration. In the shrine is laid up the 
relic which gives to the chapel its name—the Chapel of the Santa 
Sindone. This is a fold of the shroud in which our Lord was laid in the 
sepulchre, and which is said to retain the impression of His body. The 
relic was originally at Chambery, and was brought to Turin to enable 
St. Carlo Borromeo to venerate it without crossing the Alps. Mr. 
Healy Thompson, in his Life of Borromeo, tells the story, which is so 
curious an illustration of Roman Catholic life that I extract it :— 


“In the year 1578 Charles was able to accomplish what he had long de- 
sired, a pilgrimage to the Holy Winding Sheet of Our Lord. This relic had 
been in the possession of the royal house of Savoy ever since the year 1457, 
and was preserved in the city of Chambery. Thither Charles purposed to 
proceed on foot ; but when Philibert Emanuel, the reigning duke, heard of 
his design, he caused the sacred relic to be brought with great solemnity to 
Turin, in order to spare the archbishop so long a journey. He then dis- 
patched a messenger to Charles inviting him to come, and begging that he 
would take up his abode in his palace while sojourning at Turin. Staff in 
hand he set off, habited as a pilgrim, accompanied by twelve or thirteen of 
his household and Father Adorno of the Company of Jesus, to direct the 
spiritual exercises. Milan being distant from Turin ninety miles, Charles 
divided the journey into four days. Everyone rose at four o’clock, the 
priests said Mass, the rest communicated ; they then set off saying the itine- 
rary ; next followed two hours of mental prayer, rosary, psalms, and other 
devotions, while sext and none were said in the church upon arriving at their 
midday halting-place. The afternoon was in like manner divided between 
two hours of mental prayer and other devotions which occupied the whole 
way. The subject of their meditation was, first, the journeyings of the Man- 
God during His sojourn upon earth; secondly, the travels, fatigues, and 
persecutions of the holy Apostles ; thirdly, the pilgrimage of men in this 
their banishment—all they must do, suffer, or avoid, to arrive at their true 
country ; fourthly, the manner of duly honouring the Holy Winding Sheet, 
and to this end considering the blood-stained Wounds of the Adorable Body 
of Jesus Christ. Neither drenching rains nor bad roads interrupted the 
advance of the holy pilgrims; on all sides the clergy, nobility, and people 
crowded to meet the cardinal, and many joined the little band to complete 
with it the pilgrimage on foot. Philibert Emanuel and his whole court went 
forth to meet them, and received the cardinal with the respect and honour 
which might have been paid to a crowned head, or rather with a veneration 
far more deep and touching. Charles, with a kind and prudent condescen- 
sion to the duke’s wishes, departed from his accustomed practice, and ac- 
cepted the royal hospitality. Far rather would he have lodged in some mean 
and humble cabin, but he believed he should best forward the interests of 
religion by accepting, in this instance, the testimonies of honour which this 
pious prince took so much delight in paying him. Crowds of persons had 
flocked to Turin, both to see the cardinal and to honour the holy relic ; and 
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so great was the concourse, that to satisfy their devotion the Holy Winding 
Sheet was exposed upon a raised scaffolding in the large square in front of 
the castle ; and so touched was that assembled multitude at the sight which 
brought home to their minds all that the Son of God had suffered for man, 
that with one united voice they repeatedly exclaimed, in heartfelt accents of 
contrition, ‘ W/isericordia ! Misericordia/’ But what words can describe 
the devotion of the cardinal when in prayer before that sacred relic, where he 
would remain immovable for hours, as if he had forgotten that he belonged 
to earth, all absorbed in the contemplation of the Passion, as if his soul had 
become a mirror in which the living picture and marks of the Wounds of his 
dear Lord were alone reflected !” 


All the churches that we saw were very much of one type, and re- 
minded me of Jesuit churches which I had seen in France and Belgium. 
They were built in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and are 
remarkable, not for nobleness or beauty of form, but for the gorgeous style 
in which they are decorated. Twisted columns of marble or porphyry rise 
on either side of the high altar; and throughout there is a lavish expen- 
diture of marble and gilding. In some cases, I think, the walls were 
covered, not with real marble, but with a kind of composition ; the 
effect, however, was always very rich. 

In the nave of the Church of Corpus Domini there is an in- 
scription on a brass, laid in the floor and surrounded by iron rail- 
ings, recording a curious legend. During the troubles of the fifteenth 
century a piece of sacramental plate was stolen by a soldier, and 
hidden in one of the panniers of his ass. The ass refused to 
pass the church-door; the stolen “tabernacle,” which contained 
the consecrated host, fell to the ground; the host rose into 
the air, and remained suspended, surrounded with rays of glory, until it 
was reverently received by the bishop and priests. 

The Museum at Turin contains a valuable collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, and the Royal Gallery of Paintings a few fine pictures. 
There is one subject which I do not remember to have seen treated 
before. The picture is attributed—doubtfully, I believe—to Raphael, 
and it represents the Virgin A/aying with the infant Christ, who is lying 
on a couch and laughing, while His little hands are trying to clutch the 
string which Mary is dangling above Him. This picture seems to me 
to illustrate one of the functions of Art. The life of our Lord during 
His infancy must have been the life of an infant. If Mary had been 
so filled with awe in the presence of her wonderful child as to have been 
perpetually in the attitude of adoration before Him, she would have 
been no true mother to the infant Jesus. It was as necessary to the 
true human development of His nature that she should caress Him, 
fondle Him, “ play” with Him, as that she should feed Him. We have 
lost His real humanity in the glory of His divinity, and have ceased to 
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believe that “ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh” if we shrink from be- 
lieving this. But what wise preacher or poet would venture on the 
perilous task of placing before us the Virgin “ playing ” with her child? 
If the task were attempted, whether in prose or verse, I venture to 
think that it could not be attempted successfully. All that could be 
done would be to speak of it in the most general terms ; any vividness 
of detail would be impossible. But what could not be done in words 
without violating the dignity and sacredness of the subject, has been done 
on canvas ; and ever since I saw this picture, the infancy of our Lord 
has been more real to me. 

The greater part of Friday morning we spent at the Custom House. 
The luggage had been a long time coming over the Alps; we began to 
think it would be longer in making its escape from the Government 
warehouses. It was a happy thing that we could not express our wrath 
and impatience in language that would make any impression on the 
stolidity of the officials. Both Mr. Lee and I are accustomed to talk 
with some energy in England ; but at Turin we were practically as dumb 
as an under-Secretary in the House of Commons. Our travelling com- 
panion, whom we had left at the hotel, might have watched the proceed- 
ings with more equanimity ; for the process of rescuing the portmanteaus 
was almost as complicated and elaborate as a Chancery suit, and this 
might have afforded some satisfaction to the mind of a lawyer. They 
were rescued at last, and at four o’clock we were in the train for Florence, 
where we arrived between three and four in the morning. We drove to 
the Hotel de la Ville, and were very soon sound asleep. 


It was not till we were in Florence that I felt we were really in Italy. 
Turin, but for the Italian names over the shops and the sort of provisions 
which appeared in the windows, might almost be taken for a French 
town: but at Florence everything was changed, and it was clear that 
we were far south of the Alps. Not that the weather was much kindlier. 
During a considerable part of the time that we were there, it rained 
heavily, and the wind was sometimes very cold ; only now and then did 
we get a glimpse of the blue sky. We were fortunate enough, however, 
to get one lovely view, from the Boboli Gardens, of the city and of the 
valley of the Arno. The sun was setting, and illuminated the Campan- 
iles of Florence and the sides of the hills, and we could easily imagine 
how perfectly beautiful the view must be just as spring is passing into 
summer, or when the glory of the autumn is sinking into decay. 
But the city itself, under whatever sky, has an irresistible fascination. 
The palaces which here and there give dignity to the streets, the glorious 
Cathedral with the Campanile and Baptistery, the marble churches, 
the arcades filled with noble sculpture, the great squares with their 
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heroic and pathetic associations, make it a perpetual romance. The 


two great galleries—the Uffizi and the Pitti—dazzle and confound one 
by the wealth and splendour of their contents. The kingdoms of this 
world and the glory of them were laid under tribute by the magnifi- 
cent princes of the House of Medici and by their rivals to enrich 
their beautiful city. Pictures, sculptures, bronzes, medals, ivories, all 
precious stones—amethysts, and agates, and emeralds, and crystals, and 
jasper, and sardonyx, and lapis lazuli—exquisite work in gold and 
silver, marble mosaics, for which the Florentine workmen have been 


famous for centuries all over Europe, all the beautiful things that great 
genius could create, all the precious and curious things that great wealth 
could collect, are assembled in these two vast collections. In the height 


of our own commercial and manufacturing prosperity, Florence presents 
a noble example to us. It was when she was the Leeds, the Bradford, 
and the Lyons of Europe, and when princes and emperors sent to Flor- 
ence to raise their great loans, that she laid the foundations of her splen- 
dour. Her merchants and manufacturers were the patrons of genius. 
The riches which they accumulated in trade they consecrated to Art. 
It was commerce which gave to the Medici the enormous fortune which 
enabled them to make Florence the wonder and delight of mankind. 

Of the two galleries, the Pitti appeared to be the richer in great 
paintings. Nearly every picture is worthy to be exhibited by itself. The 
most illustrious Italians are represented here, and represented by some 
of their greatest works. Other nations also are represented, but ot 
course less freely. I observed only one Murillo, and that was not a 
very good specimen; but it is very possible that I may have over- 
looked others, as I saw the Pitti very hurriedly. 

To describe even a few of the more memorable of the works of Art 
which are contained in these two great galleries is impossible in these 
pages. Florence was but a halting-place on our journey, and it would 
be impertinent and presumptuous to profess to give any account of its 
treasures. But there was one picture which struck me forcibly, and has 
remained very vividly in my memory, and I do not think that I have 
even seen an engraving or description of it. As a work of Art, it is not 
comparable to a hundred other paintings at Florence ; its merit consists 
in what seemed to me the freshness with which the artist—Gerhard 
Honthorst—has treated a very common subject. It represents “The 
Adoration of the Shepherds.” The faces of the men are very honest and 
very homely ; and their joy is so great that they almostlaugh. Nothing 
can be more natural. Their hearts are overflowing with happiness. 
The awe and wonder of the angelic vision are on them still; but they 
are simple-minded people, and their joy is not the rapture which is 
possible to natures of greater culture and of a higher type, but a joy 
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which, though religious, almost breaks into laughter. The light which 


shines from the infant Jesus is the only light in the picture ; it irradiates 
the faces of the shepherds, who are bending over Him; and the artist, 


with what seemed to me a noble stroke of devout genius, has made the 
very angels bright, not with the light of their own glory, but with the glory 
of the Divine Child. Artists have often enough represented angels as 
doing homage to Christ; but Honthorst has done something better— 
he has made Christ the very Author and Giver of angelic glory ; and 


I do not remember to have seen this in any other painting. My know- 


ledge of pictures, however, is too limited for me to say whether or not 
this treatment of the scene is really original. 


One of the most interesting collections in the Uffizi gallery consists 
of the portraits of about four hundred artists painted by themselves. I 
noticed that there were not more than nine or ten women among them. 
Of course, it may be suggested that women are not vain enough to 
paint their own portraits ; but I am afraid that this suggestion hardly 
accounts for the fact. It is a very curious thing that women have 
not shown a greater genius for Art. They have not had the same 
chance as men of studying under great masters, but surely if artistic 
genius were at all common among them, if there were as many women 
possessed of the real faculty as men, women painters would not be 
so scarce. I have a suspicion that the real power of women does 
not lie in the direction we have generally supposed. They are taught 
music, but no woman has ever becomea great composer. After a fashion 
they are taught painting, but very few of them have become great 
artists. In the region of pure science and philosophy they have hardly 
ever had a chance. Many women, however, whom I have known have 
possessed exceptional speculative power. On the whole, I think that I 
have known more women who had a faculty for abstract thought than 
men. It would be rather a startling proposal to hand over logic and 
philosophy to girls, and to transfer music and art to boys; but I am 
inclined to think that the change might turn out more successful than 
most people would imagine. 


Among the principal glories of Florence are its churches. I had often 
heard of churches cased in marble, but until I saw one I do not think 
that I ever quite believed that the marble was exactly the same thing 
that common people call by that name. Yes,—I believed it before I 
actually saw a marble church. For, the first morning that we were in 
Florence, we had hardly left the hotel two minutes before my hazy 
incredulity vanished. Three or four doors off, overlooking the Arno, 
there was another hotel which we passed on our way into the city, and 
it was cased to the height of ten or twelve feet with polished white 

F 
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murble, such as we use for drawing-room mantel-pieces in this country. 
But even then I was unprepared for the marvellous beauty of the cathedral. 
Under our northern skies, and with the materials at their command, our 
architects are obliged to rely for effect on majesty and harmony of form, 
and on light and shade. Except in interiors, colour is denied to them, 
and delicacy of workmanship. Under the skies of Italy, and with 
marbles of various colours within reach, their resources are much more 
abundant. To my mind, indeed, “the deceitfulness of riches” has 
proved a snare to them; and they have trusted so much to splen- 
dour of colour and the preciousness of their materials, as to miss the 
nobler virtues of the northern Gothic. The majesty of some of our own 
cathedrals, their power and their mystery, are absent from the great 
buildings that I saw in Italy, although St. Peter's, from its vastness and 
the perfection of its proportions, has an effectiveness of its own. The 
cathedral of Florence did not produce in me any sentiment that could 
be called religious ; it intoxicates the eye with its beauty. It is cased 
in marbles of various colours—white, black, and, I think, deep red 
and dark. green—disposed symmetrically. The west front is rough, 
the casing never having been finished. The transepts and choir are 
octagonal. The cupolais larger than that of St. Peter’s. The whole of the 
east end is rich in form, as well as in colour, and the lines are very fine. 
Throughout, the windows have twisted shafts of very slender and graceful 
proportions. ‘The Campanile which stands a short distance from the 
west front, is, if possible, more beautiful still. It is a square tower nearly 
280 English feet in height; at the base there are reliefs, designed by 
Giotto, the architect of the Campanile, and illustrating the progress of 
the arts, the seven cardinal virtues, and the Sacraments. Above these, 
the tower is cased with polished marbles, arranged in beautiful designs 


and producing by the harmony of their colours a most lovely effect. 
My first feeling on seeing it, was that it ought to be placed under a glass 
shade, so delicate and perfect is the workmanship of the whole building 
from its base to the summit. 


Near the Campanile is the Baptistery with its famous bronze gates, 
two of which are covered with designs by Ghiberti, and are so beautiful 
that Michael Angelo is reported to have said that they were worthy to - 
be the gates of Paradise. 

As I turn over my notes I am reminded of the church of 
Santa Croce, containing rich monuments—of costly marbles—to 
Michael Angelo, Alfieri, Dante, Galileo, and other great Italians, 
and the remains of many of them. The front of the church, 
which is cased in white and black marble and green serpentine, 
has been ‘recently restored ; in the chapels there are remarkable 
frescoes by some of the great Italian masters. It was in the piazza 
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of Santa Croce that the Florentines established the Republic, a.p. 
1250. 

I am reminded too of the great church of San Lorenzo, with a chapel 
containing the monuments of Guiliano, and Lorenzo de Medici, and 
Michael Angelo’s great figures of Day and Night. Behind the choir 
of this church is the Medicean chapel. It was originally intended for 
the reception of the Holy Sepulchre, which one of the chiefs of the 
family of the Medici had planned to carry off from Jerusalem; the 
scheme failed, and the building was made a kind of mausoleum. My 
friend Mr. Wells, with his knowledge of precious stones, was in an 
ecstasy of delight with this extraordinary building. It is very lofty, and 
the walls are gorgeous with coloured marbles, and with Florentine 
mosaic. Here and there, they are enriched with the most precious gems, 
inlaid by the cunning hands of Florentine artists in marbles only less 
costly than themselves. 

But of all the churches in Florence—and I must omit all reference to 
some that we visited—the one that stirred me most was the church of 
San Marco, with the convent adjoining it. All the time that I was in 
the city my mind was filled with the thought of the family of the 
Medici on the one hand, and of Savonarola on the other. Hardly in the 
history of Europe can be found any names more typical than these. The 
Medici are the representatives of all the splendour, luxury, refinement 
and culture which have their root in this world; and they received 
the homage of men whose genius belonged to higher regions of human 
life than that in which they dwelt themselves. Savonarola is the 
representative of genius inspired with that divine force which is 
perpetually making itself felt in the hearts of nations, and compelling 
them to confess that man was not made to serve visible thrones, 
nor to lay up treasures on earth—even treasures of beauty—but to 
do the will of God and to prepare for heaven. It was in the convent 
of San Marco that Savonarola was a brother; the walls were covered 
in his time with the frescoes of Fra Angelico, many of which still 
retain much of their original perfection. The cell of Savonarola 
and the little bedroom adjoining it are shown by the attendant. 
There, four centuries ago, with a wonderful fervour and faith, the Italian 
monk, patriot, and prophet, with “ the spirit and power of Elijah” resting 
upon him, was filled with horror by the corruptions both of Church and 
State, and agonised in his prayers to God to bring about a reformation. 
There he meditated the great sermons which terrified the rulers of Italy, 
and filled the hearts of the Florentine democracy with a passionate 
penitence for their own sins, with indignation against the sins of wicked 
princes and still more wicked priests, and with a vehement hope that 
through Savonarola and the grace of God the true millennium and 
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golden age might come at last, and God’s righteous judgments be 
escaped. His Bible, covered with annotations in his own hand, his cru- 
cifix, and a considerable number of his sermons, are preserved. There 
is also an authentic portrait of him: the face has immense energy in 
it; the jaw is powerful; but the forehead has neither strength nor 
dignity. They also show the clothes that were stripped from him 
before he was burnt. His pulpit—a plain, oblong box—s still standing 
on the south side of the nave of San Marco. The great room in , 
the Palazzo Vecchio, which is considerably larger than the Town 
Hall of Birmingham, was arranged by him for meetings of all the citi- 
zens of Florence, in order to carry out his bold attempt to restore popular 
liberty ; and it was in front of this palace that he was put to death. 
Would God but send England a few men with his genius, courage, de- 
votion and zeal, but with a purer and clearer apprehension of how to 
bring about the doing of God’s will on earth as it is done in heaven, 
what might we not hope for ! 

Some of the pleasantest hours we spent in Florence were with Mr. 
McDougall, the minister of the Scotch Church there, who, as many of 
the readers of the CONGREGATIONALIST will remember, delivered a very 
interesting address at one of the sessions of the Congregational Union 
in the autumn of 1872. The Scotch Church is on the ground floor of 
an old Florentine palace ; it is a very handsome room. I preached on 
Sunday morning to a congregation of a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty persons, and enjoyed the service very heartily. On Monday 
evening Mr. McDougall was kind enough to invite a few friends to 
meet us ; among the rest Dr. Robertson, of Irvine, and Mr. Maclaren, of 
Manchester. We had “a goodtime.” Mr. McDougall seems to me to 
be carrying on his own work, and superintending the work of evangelists, 
with great practical sagacity. From him I learnt that in Italy, as in 
England, the supreme want of the Church is #en—men with wisdom, fire, 
and faith ; but money also is required. The present Government is doing 
its best to protect the religious liberty of all its subjects, and it is the duty 
of Christian people to seize this golden opportunity for making known 
to the Italian people the simplicity of the Christian faith.* 


*It would be a great pity if any reader of the CONGREGATIONALIST should wish 
to assist Protestantism in Italy, and miss the pleasure through not knowing where to 
send his contribution. Let it be sent to me, and I shall have great pleasure in send- 
ing it on to Mr. McDougall.—[Eb.] 
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EASTERN MAFRICA* 


T a time when the interest and attention of England are centred in 
A the Ashantee war, on the West Coast of Africa, it is in one sense 
peculiarly fitting that a book of travels in the East of Africa should be 
published. No doubt at such a time a book of the kind appears under 
some disadvantage. A narration of peaceful travels on a missionary 
basis can never be so startling and exciting as the brilliant descriptions 
by “special correspondents ” of military enterprise and warfare. But 
the different districts and tribes of Africa have a family likeness, and 
the “hair-breadth escapes” and incidents that attend wanderings in 
Eastern Africa, will serve to illustrate and make clear the dangers to which 
our countrymen, under Sir Garnet Wolseley, are exposed amongst the 
Ashantees. And to anyone who thinks and looks below the surface of 
things, the development of the Galla, Chaga, and other tribes on the 
East, is vastly more important than the punishment of the tribes who 
occupy the regions of the West. 

A book of this kind, too, labours under some disadvantage in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary character of similar books which have 
preceded it. Speke and Grant, and Burton and Baker, and Livingstone 
and Stanley, have made Eastern and Central Africa familiar as house- 
hold words in English homes. And a book of the same kind, less 
pretentious, but perhaps equally valuable, is likely to be underrated 
on account of the excellence of its predecessors. ‘The charm of 
this book, however, like those of Livingstone, lies in the high moral aim 
and Christian motive which animate it. We have a description, by an 
eye-witness, of the horrors of East African slavery ; and a narrative, by 
a man who has consecrated his life to Christ, of Missionary enterprise in 
the name of the Saviour. 

Mr. New is a missionary in connection with the United Methodist 
Free Churches, who has carried on the mission inaugurated by Dr. 
Krapf in connection with the Galla and other tribes of Eastern Africa 
which lie to the south of the country of Abyssinia. ‘The scene of his 
labours and travels lies to the north of Zanzibar, and to the east of the 
districts with which the travels of Livingstone, Baker, and others have 
made us so familiar; and, as is well known, he became one of the 
actors in the late Livingstone Relief Expedition. It is not our intention 
to enter into the differences which arose between himself and Mr. 
Stanley, and the other members of that expedition. These unfortunate 


* “* Life, Wanderings, and Labours in Eastern Africa.” By Charles New, of the 
late Livingstone Search and Relief Expedition. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1873. 
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discussions led to much acrimony and ill-feeling ; but the report of the 
Royal Geographical Society fully vindicates the integrity and honour of 
Mr. New, in the following expressive words : “ With regard, however, to 
the Rev. Mr. New, who was engaged by Lieut. Dawson at Zanzibar, 
they feel bound to say that, having heard from him a full explanation of 
the circumstances under which he acted, they acquit him of all blame, 
and place it on record that he has in no way forfeited their confidence.” 

Our purpose in this paper is more important than the vindication of 
anyone’s personal honour, precious though that may be. We think our 
readers will find much interest in the incidents of these travels, and in 
the description of the manners and customs of the people ; and the 
great questions of slavery and missionary enterprise, which completely 
leaven the narrative, must enlist the sympathies of all well-wishers to 
humanity. We can touch only the salient points and the prominent 
sketches ; but if these whet the appetite for more, we heartily advise our 
readers to get the book for themselves. 


The travels of Mr. New as here related, include, speaking generally, 
two distinct journeys—one 150 miles northwards from Mombasa, and 
the other westwards, a somewhat greater distance. The goal of the 
former was Ganda—the metropolis of the Galla tribes ; that of the latter, 
the equatorial snow-mountain Kilima Njaro, and the Chaga tribe, which 


dwells upon its southern and eastern slopes. Other tribes come in for 
incidental notice, and lend an agreeable variety to the narrative. 

The author apologises, we think needlessly, for beginning his narrative 
by a short description of Zanzibar and its inhabitants. ‘True, this town 
is well known from previous accounts; but it is extremely probable 
that Mr. New’s book will find its way to many who are unfamiliar with 
the pages of Burton, Speke, and Stanley; and the narrative would 
have been very incomplete without some account of the great em- 
porium of the district. Moreover, as the focus of the East African slave 
trade, Zanzibar must be very prominent in the minds of Christian aboli- 
tionists. ‘The Arabs and the Indian Banians appear to be the dominant 
and most influential people amongst the quarter of a million at Zanzibar. 
The Arabs, ze. their higher classes and nobles, are described as 


“Physically, often very fine handsome men, and they sometimes dress 
superbly. In their manners they are gentlemanly and dignified, remarkably 
self-possessed and courteous. But too often they are exceedingly self-com- 
placent, supercilious, contemptuous, and overbearing. They are ignorant, 
bigoted, confident, and dogmatical. Possessing considerable wealth and 
numerous slaves, they are indolent, luxurious, and licentious. Though natu- 
rally an intellectual race, their religion, habits, and mode of life generally, 
reduce their intellect to a minimum. . . . . The Arabs, taken as a whole, are 
a detestable race, with scarcely a redeeming quality ; and it is a thousand 
pities that they should ever have put their foul hands upon, and brought their 
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paralysing religion to, Eastern Africa. The country is doomed to the dust 
so long as Arab and Muhammadan influences predominate.” 


The Banians and other Indians, who of course live under British 
protection, are the chief traders of the district :— 


“A Banian is a very prominent and a very picturesque person wherever 
found upon the East coast. He is a wonderfully sharp, shrewd, clever fellow, 
ever keeping an eye open for the main chance, and grasping at it wherever 
he sees, or fancies he sees it. He grasps at shadows often enough ; but he 
had rather do this a thousand times than miss one real chance. See him at 
his books, and you see a man lost to all the world. Tailor fashion he sits 
upon his low couch—a mattress spread upon the ground—and surrounded by 
a row of cash and other boxes; his only garments a thin cloth about his 
loins, and a red peaked cap upon his head ; a heavy moustache twisted into 
points in the Napoleonic fashion, and coloured green upon his lip ; spectacles 
across his nose ; a paper in one hand and a reed pen in the other ; his head 
bent forward, his eyes peering through his glasses at the paper below, he 
looks the personification of abstraction ; he might be an alchemist on the 
verge of discovering the philosopher’s stone, or a divine about to seize upon 
the origin of moral evil. This man is one of the great powers in Eastern 
Africa.” 


As a contrast to these descriptions of civilised inhabitants, let us look 
at the account given of a native chief. It is that of Mandara, the re- 
nowned chief of the Chaga tribe :-— 

“ He is, I think, not over twenty-six years of age; at all events he is below 
thirty. In height he stands five feet nine inches. In shape he is proportion- 
ate and symmetrical ; I might almost say, a model. He has splendid limbs, 
perfect in muscular development. His countenance is neither ugly nor 
handsome ; but there is nothing of thenegro in any of his features. His face 
has a manly look, though he is quite beardless. It is not fashionable in 
Chaga to cultivate hirsute appendages. The men wish to look youthful, 
and they think that a beard and whiskers would be a hindrance to this. 
Mandara’s features are pretty good; but he is a monocular, the right eye being 
nearly closed, and as dark as pitch. The eye he has is full of light, and he 
uses it like a hawk. .... His dress, to-day, was a small piece of greasy 
Americani (unbleached calico) which he wore over his shoulders ; otherwise 
he was 2x puris naturalibus. The bit of cloth_he wore was for ornament’s 
sake. . . . . Such is Mandara, the chief of Moche, in his outer man.” 


This worthy was subsequently persuaded to wear clothes in the pre- 
sence of Mr. New; but he candidly said he preferred doing without 
them, as it looked more manly. 

The ladies do not appear to be at all handsome or good-looking. In 
the several illustrations given (from photographs) they have a decidedly 
repulsive appearance. But in spite of this they seem to have consider- 
able vanity ; and the fashions and customs are in some cases highly 
amusing. Among the Wanika, for instance, the neck, waist, and limbs 
are loaded with ornaments. 
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“ Her eyebrows and eyelashes are gone, and the whole of her head is shaven 
bare. Sometimes, for a change, the fore part of her head only, as far back 
as the ears, is shaven, the rest of the wool being allowed to grow, then twisted 
into locks and plentifully supplied with grease. In other cases the whole woolly 
crop is cultivated, and when of sufficient length is twisted into fine cords, and 
upon each cord is strung six or eight large white beads, kept in place by a 
knot at the end, all standing erect from the head. When complete, this 
head-dress looks like a crown of snow upon a sweep. Now imagine her 
running down from head to foot with oil—not unseldom castor-oil—and her 
tout ensemble is complete. Lo, the Kinika belle!” 


These native beauties are quite as ready to endure what must be keen 
suffering, for the sake of fashion and appearance, as the most deluded 
votary of tight-laced dresses and high-heeled boots. Every Mnika 
woman has a zone of small scars, from four to six inches in width, 


tattooed round her waist ; and some, too, have their arms and shoulders 
tattooed :— 


*« It is done by picking up the skin with the fingers, and by snicking little 
pieces of flesh almost off with a knife. It must be a very painful operation 
to undergo. Only one side of the body can be done at once, as the people 


require the other to lie upon. When the first is healed, then the other side is 
beautified.” 


The ladies of the Galla, Chaga, and other tribes, are also fantastic in 
their appearance and costume. 

One cannot read the accounts of these tribes without being pained 
and grieved at the frightfully sad condition of the women. Even the 
court ladies of Mandara, the mighty chief of Moche, were housed like 
cattle. “I found them,” says Mn New, “sitting in such state!” (to 
receive him for a farewell visit),— 

“That is on the floor! within an ordinary, small, cone-shaped dwelling, 
thatched down to the ground—filthy, smoky, and as dark as night ! Yet they 


had not even this residence all to themselves, one-half of it being occupied 
by cattle—how many I cannot say, for it was too dark to see them distinctly.” 


But where polygamy and slavery exist, no high sense of chivalry can 
be expected, and the woman, instead of being the companion and the 
help-meet of man, becomes the mere drudge. And yet these African 
women have often more courage and energy than the men. The recent 
accounts of the Ashantee war show us the women driving forth their 
indolent husbands to the battle. And amongst the Wanika, we learn 
that the leading feature of the men is indolence :— 


“ A young man will work till he gets a wife’ or two ; but thenceforward he 
thinks himself above toil, and he gives himself up to roaming from hut to hut, 
attending maneno (palavers), toddy drinkings, feasting (when he can), and 
sleep. His requirements small, he is content to live upon what the labours 
of the women procure for him, and seldom or never condescends to lend them 
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a helping hand. The women work hard; they are the veriest slaves of the 
men. From sunrise till sundown they are engaged in one way or another, 
and their life is one unceasing piece of drudgery.” 


The view given in this book of the moral degradation of the people— 
their lying, their servility, their cruelty, their drunkenness, in short, their 
horrible beastliness—makes one mourn and weep. And yet they are 
MEN, not BRUTES. As Mr. New writes :— 


“ Men cannot become brutes, do what they will; they remain men in spite 
of every degrading influence, and however long such influences may continue 
to operate. ... The Wanika are a most demoralised and uncultivated people 
. . . + but their condition iscertainly preferable to that of their semi-civilised 
neighbours, the Muhammadans of the coast. They are far from having lost 
all knowledge of the distinctions between right and wrong; though they have 
no written law, they ‘are a law unto themselves,’ having the law of God 
inscribed upon their hearts. Conscience lives in them as the vicegerent of 
Almighty God, and is ever excusing, or else accusing them. It may be 
blunted, hardened, resisted, and largely suppressed ; but there it is ; ages 
upon ages of degradation have not been able to extinguish it.” 

With these few references to the people, we must pass on to other 
points of interest. The reader will find in the book itself abundance 


of details illustrative of the manners and customs of the Galla, Chaga, 
and other tribes. 


Amongst such a people, exposed to the attacks of disease, and sur- 
rounded by danger from wild beasts, travels are necessarily eventful. 
Fever, beasts of prey, and war, keep up a constant condition of excite- 
ment and alarm :— 


“No man can live long in the jungles of East Africa without being attacked 
by the ‘mkunguru,’ the fever of the country. It is a severe intermittent. It 
comes upon you, first, in a strong rigour, which makes the teeth chatter in 
your head, and shakes your whole frame with extreme violence ; this, in time, 
yields to an intense burning that almost consumes you. This stage is 
attended with severe pains in the head, tending to and often culminating in 
delirium, Lastly, a profuse perspiration breaks out, and you almost melt 
away, saturating pillow and mattress through and through. This over, you 
feel the fever gone, but you are reduced to the weakness of a child. A 
similar attack, however, may be expected on the following day, or in two, 
three, or four days’ time, according to the type it may assume ; that is to say, 
unless you can prevent its recurrence by the use of proper remedies.” 


Dangers from the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, crocodile, leopard, and 
lion have also to be encountered. Once, whilst hurrying forwards to 
obtain water, of which the party had been destitute for a long time, Mr. 
New passed close before the noses of a pair of rhinoceroses, to the great 
alarm of his native attendants. On another occasion, a huge snake 
used his body as the means of descending from a tree to the ground. 
And again, one midnight, a lion startled the party from sleep by a 
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roar within a few paces of the camp, causing the blacks to mount the 
trees like monkeys, and leaving Mr. New almost alone to encounter the 
monster. 

There are no sensational tales of hunting these brutes ; but in many 
districts their presence tended to keep the camp lively and on the alert. 

The hyzena, amongst the Wanika, is treated with almost divine honours. 
They mourn its death with great funeral ceremony. They appear to be 
Darwinians, and 


“Look upon it as one of their ancestors, or in some way associated with 
their origin and destiny. The ‘mahanga’ (wake) held over a chief is as 
nothing compared to that ofthe hyzena. One tribe only laments the former, 
but all the tribes unite to give importance to the obsequies of the latter.” 


Some of the smaller animals also have traditions amongst the tribes. 
For instance, the kuanga, a kind of tailless squirrel, having a very pecu- 
liar cry, is celebrated in the following fable :— 


“The kuanga and the kuhi (fox ?) once met, at which time the former had 
a tail and the latter had none. The kuhi being a cunning fellow, borrowed 
the kuanga’s tail, and, adorned therewith, went toa great dance. The ap- 
pendage made him the object of universal admiration, which so delighted 
him that he determined to retain it, and would not return it to its rightful 
owner. Ever since that time the kuanga has gone through the forest discon- 
solately, crying, ‘Give me my tail ! give me my tail !’” 


The ants and the mosquitoes must be an intolerable nuisance, the 
former especially :— 


“They come up, down, or athwart the mountain side, and attack the set- 
tlement in a most ferocious manner. Sometimes they come by day, but more 
often they make their assaults by night. These malicious foes, without any 
provocation whatever, gather their swarming hosts together, march in close 
rank and file upon the settlement, then dividing their battalions, enter your 
houses, make their way to your cupboards, and not content with the supplies 
they find there, ascend your bedstead and begin energetically with their 
pincers to pick the very flesh from your bones. One night, being occupied 
myself in writing till a late hour, I heard strange groans proceeding from the 
corner in which my colleague was lying. In another moment the latter was 
upon his feet dancing like a cat upon hot bricks, tearing at his hair in great 
rage, ejaculating wildly, and almost beside himself. I soon discovered that 
it was nought but an attack of ants.” 


To these inconveniences from animals must be added the dangers 
from savage warfare, and in some of the districts from cannibalism. 
Sydney Smith’s grotesque joke about “ cold missionary on the sideboard,” 
might here be realised. The origin of the practice is related by an old 
native of, Kamba, thus :— 


“ The Wakamba and the Wadoi were incessantly quarrelling, neither of 
them obtaining a decided advantage over the other. At length the Wadoi 
resolved in solemn conclave that all the Wakamba slain should be eaten. 
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This decision promptly carried into effect, consternation and horror seized 
upon the Wakamba. ‘We are not afraid,’ they said, ‘of the Wadoi; we 
will fight them as long as they please, and to be slain, some of us, is what we 
expect. But to be eaten! Wai! wai! wai! fo de eaten! is more than we 
can stand.’ So they fled to the country north of Mombasa.” 


It is a wonder that, instead of migrating, the Wakamba did not make 
reprisals. If the Wadoi ate the Wakamba, it was certainly open to the 
Wakamba to eat the Wadoi. But perhaps they had tender stomachs 
and weak digestion. 

The incidents and adventures of the book culminate in the ascent of 
the equatorial snow mountain Kilima Njaro. The Chaga chief, Mandara, 
favoured this undertaking from the idea that there were treasures at its 
summit, and that its glistening white appearance was due to silver. But 
no one had yet set foot upon its summit, or reached the snow level. 
Mr. New’s account of the ascent gives one the idea that he is unfamiliar 
with Alpine climbing ; but he has a keen sympathy with the beauty and 
grandeur of natural scenery, and his narrative will be read with interest. 
He writes :— 


‘A sight I had long desired was in store for me. Mandara and most of 
the people had gone, when suddenly I heard Tofiki exclaim, ‘Is not that the 
Kilima? What a height! how white!’ I was at Tofiki’s side in a moment. 
In the direction in which he pointed, over the tops of the plantains, moved 
slowly and majestically a mass of white pile-cloud. But above and beyond, 
in beautiful circular outline, as round and as smooth as the edge of the moon, 
was something far whiter, exciting the unconscious exclamation, ‘as white as 
snow.’ I had almost lost myself in my eagerness to see the wonderful phe- 
nomenon, and my exclamation, heard perhaps by no one else, startled me, 
and coming to myself, I said, ‘It is snow.’ It was unmistakable. It was a 
truly magnificent sight. Behind the moving clouds, set up against a sky of 
purest azure, there it shone motionless and sublime. In shape it is a beautiful 
dome, of stupendous proportions, and as the clouds passed the whole of it 
became exposed. . . . The aspect presented by this prodigious mountain is 
one of unparallelled grandeur, sublimity, majesty, and glory. It is doubtful 
if there be another such sight in this wide world.” 


The view of a snow mountain, such as the Weisshorn or the Jungfrau, 
is indeed sublime, speaking grand thoughts about the might of the 
everlasting hills, and the great white Throne of the Eternal. And when 
the tints of purple, rose, and gold play on the mountain side in the rays 
of the setting sun, and the very air seems to catch the radiance and 
fling it back upon the eye, there is no sight of Nature more splendid 
and majestic. We cannot wonder that these rough, untutored savages 
should view with awe and invest with mystery a scene like this—should 
people the summit with celestial beings, who guard their treasures with 
the greatest jealousy, and compass the destruction of all impious 
mortals who dare to invade their sacred home. 
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In spite of this superstition, Mr. New persuaded some of the natives 
to accompany him. The first attempt was a failure ; but the second 
was more successful. After days of weary labour and nights of broken 
rest, he trod the snows, but with only one companion—the faithful 
Tofiki—the others having given up through despair and fatigue. They 
broke off fragments of the ice and snow ; Tofiki put them in his blanket, 
slung them over his shoulders, and away they went down the hill in 
triumph. 

“ Reaching our party, they looked at us inquiringly, as much as to say, 
‘Well, what success?’ Tofiki threw down his burden of snow, saying, 
‘ There’s the white stuff ; look at it ; Kibo is beaten at last!’ When I took 
the snow and began crunching it, as if it were the greatest delicacy, the men 
looked at each other as much as to say, ‘What uganga (sorcery) is the 
Mzungu (white man) up to now?’ While some said, ‘ Who ever saw a man 
eating stones before?’ Mtema stared and gaped, looked first at the snow 
and then at me, but remained dumb with astonishment. ‘ Eat yourself, I 
said. He looked afraid; but aftera while, putting it to his mouth, he in- 
stantly shouted, ‘Mringa! mringa! (water, water). Let us take it to the 
chief!’ ‘Yes,’ said my guide, ‘and I shall take some to the coast, where I 
shall sell it for medicine! Everybody will want a piece of the white stuff that 
came from Kilima Njaro.’ I told them it would melt before we could reach 
Moche; but they smiled incredulously, saying, ‘Who ever heard of stones 
melting?’ ” 

The climbers were heartily received on their return. The stones and 
plants they brought down were closely examined ; but they were quite 
unknown to the people, and greatly astonished them. And the people 
came to the conclusion, “‘ The white man is Erua! (a god).” 

The scientific value of the book is not high. Geographically and 
ethnologically it adds somewhat to our knowledge ; and a collection of 
Alpine plants from the Kilima Njaro have formed the text of a paper 
read by Dr. Hooker before the Linnzean Society, and also before the 
British Association at Bradford. But it is matter of regret that travels 
conducted with such energy and indomitable perseverance should not be 
rewarded by fuller and more accurate scientific results. Missionaries to 
districts of this kind would gain much themselves, and add much to the 
knowledge of others, if they were equipped with some degree of scientific 
knowledge. 

The two things of most importance in the volume are its remarks 
upon the Slave Trade, and its encouragement to Christian Missions. 
Mr. New thinks that the battle of abolition is not yet won, notwith- 
standing the diplomatic successes of Sir Bartle Frere, and the achieve- 
ments of Sir Samuel Baker. Something like 70,000 slaves are annually 
sold from East Africa; ‘and as only one in five persons survives the 
terrible ordeal of the slave-making process, this represents no fewer than 


350,000 victims.” It is impossible, ina small space, to give anything 
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like a satisfactory abstract of Mr. New’s remarks on this accursed traffic ; 
we must refer the reader to the book itself. He sums up his conclusions 
thus :— 


“We have a long-standing conviction that the only effectual way of de- 
stroying East African slavery would be to establish on the East Coast a colony 
analogous to Sierra Leone, in connection with which, while the freedom of the 
people is secured to them, they could be educated in the arts of civilised life, 
and, above all, be taught the elevating principles of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. . . . It would indeed be a grand thing if Mombasa—the advantages 
of which, for such a purpose, Sir Bartle Frere fully recognises—could be 
made the scene of such a colony as that of which we write. It is the great 
desideratum for Eastern Africa.” 


The chief lesson of this book is undoubtedly a lesson of faith and 
work in connection with Christian Missions. We hear much nowadays 
of the cry for results in Missionary labour. Results, and nothing but 
results, can /ud/y satisfy the worker for Christ. But it sometimes hap- 
pens that immediate results are impossible, although good, solid, sub- 
stantial work has been done. Dr. Krapf’s visit to Mombasa, now near 
thirty years ago, was styled the “‘ hapless Mombas mission.” It laboured 
under difficulty and disaster, and its five missionaries dwindled to one. 
But what has been its result? ‘The information gained by these mission- 
aries promoted speculation and enterprise :— 


“ Captains Burton and Speke were sent to the ‘ Lake regions,’ the public 
knows with what result. Another expedition followed under Captains Speke 
and Grant. These gentlemen, with indomitable courage, made a track from 
Zanzibar to Egypt, one of the most marvellous feats of modern exploration. 
Then followed the work of Baker. Lastly, we have the greatest traveller of 
themall, the Rev. Dr. Livingstone, now plodding away at the core of the matter, 
suffering and doing untold things, with a fair prospect, it is hoped, of settling 
the great problems at issue, and of opening a door through which Christianity 
and civilisation may proceed to the very heart of Africa. All this is the result 
of the ‘ hapless Mombas mission,’ ” 


From this we gain encouragement and hope ; and if God is willing to 
wait till “the ages to come” in order that “ He may show the exceeding 
riches of His grace,” we His servants must also be willing sometimes to 


accept disaster, difficulty, and seemingly fruitless labour with faith and 
patience. 
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ReLiqious LIBERTY IN TURKEY. 
PART II, 


RIF EFFENDY NABLOUSY was a Moslem of a good family at 
Damascus, and had been employed by the Turkish Government in 
Rasheiya. While in Rasheiya he was much struck by the manner in which 
the Protestants bore persecution. He made the acquaintance of the 
teacher, Mousa Elias—a zealous man of God, who has already entered 
upon his reward—and became dissatisfied with Islamism. He was soon 
sent north to Aleppo, where, there being no Protestants, he threw in his lot 
with the Greeks, who sent him off to Greece, where he was able publicly 
to make a profession of Christianity. He was baptised at Athens under 
the name Eustasius. Eustasius, however, strayed away to Constanti- 
nople in the prosecution of his business, but he was there recognised by 
an old Moslem acquaintance from Damascus, who gave information 
about his apostasy. He was immediately arrested and thrown into 
prison, and brought to Damascus in chains. Arrived in Damascus, he 
was forced to renounce Christianity and live asa Moslem. For a time 
after his recantation he enjoyed freedom to move about the streets, but 
a secret surveillance was kept over him. During this time his conscience 
was ill at ease, and he came to the Rev. John Crawford, to learn if he 
would undertake to protect him in case he became a Protestant. At 
the same time he offered to give the Missionaries his boys to bring up 
and educate as they pleased. He declared that he was stilla Christian, 
and that his life was in great danger. Mr. Crawford told him frankly 
that he could not protect him, and he declined to receive the boys. We 
heard nothing more of the man until the morning after Hassan’s release, 
when he was found hanging in the Mosque. 

The triumph, then, of religious liberty from a Moslem point of view 
stood thus: Hassan, said to be an Armenian Catholic, who had never been 
a true Moslem, though he may have professed Islamism for a time, is 
released on condition of leaving the country in twenty days. Hassan’s 
liberty was evidently liberty to escape from his native land in a given 
time, and to live anywhere except in Turkey. On the other hand, Arif 
Effendy Nablousy, everybody knew, was a Damascene apostate to Chris- 
tianity, and notwithstanding his recantation, he is hanged in the great 
Mosque on the day of Hassan’s departure from Damascus. We have 
only circumstantial evidence to go on with regard to the death of Arif 
Effendy, but the Damascus authorities gave out three theories touch- 
ing the circumstances of his hanging. The first theory was that the 
Prophet strangled him—not the blood-loving Mohammed, but John 
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the Baptist, whose head is deposited in the great Mosque. The second 
theory, which was for Consuls-General, and other apologists for the 
Turks, was, that his death had some connection with the stealing of lamp 
chains from the Mosque. The third theory, which is as probable as 
any of the others, was that he made application to get hanged, and partly 
did it himself. It is said that the Turks can prove all these theories to 
be facts. On the other hand, the circumstantial items may be summed 
up thus: The Moslem population of Damascus believed and declared 
that he was hanged on account of apostasy, hanging being the recognised 
punishment for so great a crime, and that he was hanged on the night 
of the 3oth June, 1873—the night that Hassan left Damascus—in order 
to reassure the faithful that the arm of Islam was not shortened in dealing 
out the orthodox punishment to any departure from the orthodox faith. 
It must also be remembered that a man was taken from the prison in 
which Hassan was lodged, and that on his departure he declared to 
Hassan that he was being led off to execution because he was a Chris- 
tian. It is always difficult to speak positively about the things that are 
done in darkness, but three things are certain—(1) The man expressed 
great fear of being put to death on account of his apostasy, and sought 
to be protected from the authorities. (2) He was imprisoned in 
the Mosque, which is not a prison, and while in the custody of the 
authorities, and absolutely in their power, he was found hanging by the 
neck, dead. (3) He was carried away in a sack like a malefactor by one 
man, and cast into a hole like a dog. The execution of Arif Effendy 
Nablousy, taking place on the very day the Protestant convert returned 
to Beyrout, showed that the worst apprehensions of the missionaries were 
not groundless, and that the decisive course taken by Captain Burton 
was absolutely necessary. From this we may infer what Moslem con- 
verts to Christianity must expect from the Turks, and we may also learn 
what a firm and decisive course with the Turks may accomplish. But 
the facts, looked at as they stand, do not warrant much exultation at “ the 
signal triumph of the principle of religious liberty”—rather the reverse 
we should say. One man, who has never been a real Moslem, and 
could therefore never have been a real apostate, is danished, and another 
man, a real apostate, is Aanged, notwithstanding his recantation. 

But another triumph was at hand. Hassan left Beyrout for Egypt on 
the 11th of August, and on the 16th of August, five days later, the Con- 
sul who procured his release was ignominiously dismissed ‘for meddling 

in the internal affairs of Syria.” The charge was not groundless, for 
" from the arrival of the prisoner in Damascus until he was liberated, the 
Consul knew neither rest nor sleep. He received his reward for his 
injudicious meddling, but he carried his point like a brave, strong man. 
I know not what may have caused the English Ministers to dismiss the 
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Consul in disgrace, but his dismissal was interpreted in Damascus by 
the fanatical Moslems as the disapproval of his Government of the 
active part he took in the release of Haj Hassan. 

The case of Haj Hassan was fully reported to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and there are many such cases pass unchallenged, and thus the 
Turkish authorities, emboldened by the forbearance of foreign powers, 
have come to treat sacred obligations as a dead letter. 

As I am showing instances of causes which prevent Moslems from 
embracing Christianity, I should not neglect to mention a case which 
appeared in the Catholic organ, the Zad/et, of September 16th and 23rd, 
1871, and created considerable feeling in Europe. 

During the tyranny of Rashid Pasha at Damascus, some of the Mos- 
lems began to hold secret political meetings, and to draw to the Jesuits, 
who then enjoyed the powerful protection of France. These Moslems 
were Derwishes of the Shazili Order, and some of the Derwishes in their 
religious performances work themselves into a religious frenzy, and then 
roll foaming on the ground. In their hysterical state they had visions, 
due in part.no doubt to the teaching of the Jesuits, in which they saw 
the Virgin Mary, who directedthem toherSon. They called frequently 
on the Jesuits, and received pictures and crosses, and I believe twelve 
of them were baptised ez masse. One night fourteen of these men were 
caught assembled together, and as they were suspected of a leaning to- 
wards Christianity, they were tried, and twelve of them were banished. 
They were sent first to a fort on the Dardanelles, and afterwards to 
Marzouk in the interior of Barbary, where, when I last inquired after 
them, they were expiating in penal servitude the crime of having a lean- 
ing towards Christianity, and their families were then living on charity 
in Damascus. The account in the Zaddet of the arrest, trial, and banish- 
ment of these men was perfectly correct with the exception of a few 
mistakes in the names, which may have been typographical errors. 
When I asked a learned Moslem why these men were sent into penal 
servitude while religious freedom is the law of the empire, he replied : 
“They got off with a very light sentence, for, Moslem law is death to the 
apostate, death even though he recants.” And no doubt had they been 
intelligent Christians they would have been dealt with according to 
the strict requirements of Moslem law. 

But why bring up these records of a past fanaticism? For the Zimes 
correspondent, writing from Constantinople on the 12th September, 
1873, declares with reference to religious freedom in Turkey that . 
*‘ the stipulations have been fully carried out.” Our reply is, We place our 
facts, which are registered in the Government archives, and which can- 
not be controverted, in opposition to the assertions of the Zimes corre- 
spondent. And surely acts of cruel intolerance, perpetrated chiefly by 
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Turkey’s present Minister for Foreign Affairs,—acts which were perpe- 
trated only two years ago,—are not too remote to be brought up as 
samples of Turkish policy towards converts from Islamism. 

But lest it should be supposed that Turkish statesmen have been pre- 
vailed upon during the last two years to carry out their stipulations 
with respect to converts to Christianity, I shall refer to what is passing 
now in Damascus, and causing deep grief to the whole Protestant com- 
munity in Syria. It is also a case which is likely to have an important 
bearing on the success or otherwise of the Gospel with Mohammedans ; 
for although men who have fe/t the power of the Gospel will do and bear 
whatever is laid upon them for its sake, yet those who have not felt that 
power will not easily be attracted to that which brings with it only con- 
tumely, persecution, death. 

The followers of Mohammed are divided into two great sects— 

I. The Sunnees, or orthodox, which is made up of four subdivisions— 
Hanifi, Shafii, Hambeli, and Malki. These, though differing on minor 
points in law and doctrine, are all agreed on the fundamental principles 
of Islamism, and treat each other as true believers. 

II. The Shiehs, or heretics,—and this sect is composed of Metawi- 
leh and Nusairiyeh. The Nusairiyehs are the remnants of the Carna- 
thians, a mystic sect which appears in history in the ninth century. They 
occupy the mountains north of Tripoli to Antioch, and are variously 
stated to number from 100,000 to 200,000 souls.* They are a very 
savage race, who seem to have very little religion, and of that very 
little is known. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Lyde, an Englishman, established a school 
among the Nusairiyeh. He rests from his labours, but the fruits of his 
labours survive him. On the 22nd of September, 1873, three men were 
brought into Damascus handcuffed, under the escort of Osman Effendy. 
They were Yousef Jedid, Selim Khalify, and Dawoud Suliman—Nusairi- 
yeh pupils of Mr. Lyde’s school twenty years ago. About seventeen 
years ago they became decided Christians, and became teachers in 
the mission schools in their own neighbourhood. They all became 
communicants in the Presbyterian Mission Church of Latakiah, some of 

‘them ten years ago. Yousef Jedid, whose wife was the first Nusairiyeh 
female convert to Protestantism, and who died some time ago a most 
triumphant Christian death, was a student of theology at Abeih, where 
his professors formed the highest opinion of him as an able, godly, and 
zealous man. At the instigation of Saleh Bey, Governor of Latakiah, 
these three men were arrested in their villages, without any accusation 


* The Rev. James Dennis, in his ‘* Sketch of the Syria Mission,” places the Nusairi- 
yeh at 100,000, and the Rev. J. Wortabet, M.D., in his ‘‘ Researches into the 
Religions of Syria,” places them at 200,000 souls. 
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being preferred against them, and having been bound with chains, were 
transported to Damascus. Mr. Beattie and Mr. Martin, their missionaries, 
accompanied them from Tripoli to Beyrout, and to save them from being 
driven in chains before horsemen from Beyrout to Damascus, they paid 
their fare by French diligence. On the journey over the mountain they 
were kindly treated by Osman Bey, who took off their chains until they 
neared Damascus. On the 23rd of September they were brought before 
a military tribunal at Damascus, and questioned as to their religion. 
They told their history simply—that twenty years ago they became 
pupils in Mr. Lyde’s* school, that about seventeen years ago they 
became Protestants, and that they were now members of the United 
Irish and American Mission Church, Latakiah. They were ordered to 
renounce Christianity on pain of being transported to Yemen. They 
answered, ‘“ Before we were Protestants we were Nusairiyeh. We then 
worshipped the sun, moon, and stars, and we hated Moslems and 
Christians alike. Since we have known Christ all that is changed, and 
we cannot renounce His religion for Islamism, even to save our lives.” 
The chief of the tribunal, on finding that he could not prevail upon them 
to exchange their religion, left them; but after a short absence he 
returned, and brought them before the great tribunal. When they still 
continued to confess Christ before the great tribunal also, the president 
ordered up the ballot bag which is used for the conscription. In this 
bag are generally placed black and white tickets, and those who draw 
white tickets go free, and those who draw black tickets become soldiers 
in the army. ‘They all, however, drew black tickets, and were immedi- 
ately separated and placed in different barracks in the city, no one 
knowing what had become of the others. 

Since then these men have been going through military exercises as 
close prisoners, and they are not permitted to walk in the streets except 
under a guard. They are urged to learn the Moslem prayers, to keep 
the Moslem fast of Ramadan, and they are addressed as Giaurs. They 
are not permitted to meet together for prayer, and last Sunday (2nd 
Nov., 1873) they asked permission to attend the service at church, 
and were not allowed. 

It may be well to state that Christians are not received into the army, ° 
but that they pay the infidel tribute for exemption. These three men 
have for the last fifteen years been recognised as Christians, and they 
have regularly paid the capitation tax like other Christians for exemption 
from military service. Thus the Turks have neither right nor precedent 
to force them into the army ; and no crime has been urged against them 
except that they are disciples of Christ. And the punishment inflicted 


* Mr. Lyde has written an interesting work on the Nusairiyeh, but it is not to hand, 
and I forget its title. 
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upon them is lighter than death, because they are only converts from a 
Shieh sect. 

These three men have been civilised and converted from one of the 
most savage sects in the world. Their Christian profession and life have 
been such that they have been received as Church members by a com- 
munity exercising the strictest discipline. They have been labouring 
for the enlightenment of their native land as teachers and evangelists. 
They are seized and dragged from their schools, and families, and 
friends ; handcuffed like malefactors ; transported to the cruel fanatical 
capital, with the prospect of certain death before them ; and after wit- 
nessing for Christ with a bravery never surpassed, they are imprisoned 
among the vilest soldiery of any land or time—creatures whose stunted 
forms and wicked faces bear witness to their own and their father’s 
crimes—hideous human beings, such as in civilised lands are only seen 
in nightmare, and whose ordinary crimes we used to consider vilifications 
of humanity when we read them on the classic page. And they are 
placed among these creatures, not to live with them on equal terms, but 
as criminals to be guarded, and hounded, and to serve as a mark for 
every vile epithet ; and, doubtless, finally to get to rest by the arts of the 
assassin. Surely such facts as these serve as a sufficient answer to the 
question—“ Why has the Gosfe/, which is the power of God, failed to 
reach the Moslems?” 

It is now clear, notwithstanding the assertion to the contrary of the 
Times correspondent, that death or banishment, or some other degrading 
punishment, is the lot of any Moslem, orthodox or heterodox, who 
embraces Christianity. 

It is well for those whose duty it is to uphold international obligations, 
to remember that the theoretic law of the Turkish empire is perfect 
religious freedom, and that this is guaranteed by a solemn contract with 
England. It may be the duty of the British people to remind those 
who are entrusted with the affairs ef State that they do not expect con- 
cessions dearly bought for our fellow believers to be frittered away by 
fair promises and meaningless phraseology. 

In another number I shall give a statement of the stipulations on re- 
ligious freedom entered into by Turkey, and of England’s obligation to 
see them fully carried out. Meantime I close this paper, which is already 
too long, with an Arab proverb, which I have often heard applied to 
England—“ The man who keeps a dog in the street in spite of every- 
body is responsible to everyone the dog bites.” 
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THE TEMPLE RITUuAL. 


NO. Il. 


N order to present to the mind any adequate idea of the stately 
I ritual of the Temple service, it is requisite to describe the organi- 
sation of the sacerdotal hierarchy, no less than to give some account of 
the structural arrangements of the Temple. Of the latter we indicated 
in our previous paper, those main features which are no longer matters 
of disputed opinion, but of knowledge or ignorance, whether of local 
details or of literary record. We have now to glance at that complex, 
but precise organisation, by means of which the daily service, the 
monthly and annual festivals, the observance of the Sabbatic year, and 
the more rarely recurring sacrifice that took place on the summit of 
Mount Olivet, were maintained in their exactly prescribed order. 

We follow the arrangement of the tract Sanhedrin, the fourth treatise 
of the fourth order of the Mishna, in referring, in the first instance, to. 
the single portion of the public ritual which was appointed to be dis- 
charged by the King ; and which history mentions as being performed, 
at least on one occasion, by a King of the Idumzan dynasty, who claimed. 
no descent from the royal line of Judah, and was only a representative, 
through his maternal ancestress, of the Asamonean Princes. 

The King was, in his ecclesiastical functions, superior to the high 
priest. The description of the royal dignity and power which is 
contained in the treatise Sanhedrin, is said by Maimonides to refer to 
the Kings of the third, or _Idumzan dynasty, who were unlearned in the 
Law. It is inferred, from the charge given by the prophet Jeremiah to 
the House of David (Jer. xxi. 12), that the Kings of the line of Judah 
were members of the Sanhedrin. The regulations which, at all events, 
were applicable to the House of Herod, and which alone are now to be 
found, were these: “The King neither judged nor was judged:” 
the first because he was neither a member nor an officer of the senate ; 
the second because of his superior dignity. ‘ He did not bear witness, 
nor was witness receivable against him.” He was not subject to the 
duty of marrying the widow of his brother ; nor was his own widow 
permitted to marry again. An exception, however, was made in the case 
ofa King marrying the widow of a King, which Rabbi Jehuda inferred to 
be legal, from the passage in the Book of Samuel (11. xii. 8) as to the 
widows of Saul. The Halacha is with Rabbi Jehuda in this particular. 
On the death of any relation, the King remained in the palace (without 
going abroad) for a certain time—a habit which was held to be incum- 
bent on the Kings of Spain and of Naples, down to the decease of King 
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Ferdinand the Second. On the occasion of the funeral solemnities of a 
King, the whole people were to sit on the ground, the usual seats being 
turned over. The King’s successor alone might at that time sit ona sofa 
or divan. 

In war the King decided on the advice of the Sanhedrin. He alone 
directed the operations in the field. The spoil taken in war was laid 
before him, and he might choose the principal part for himself, not 
exceeding the half of the total value. The legal number of his wives 
was restricted to eighteen. He was not to keep a large number of 
horses for ostentatious display, although the caution did not apply to 
cavalry or horses for military service. He was not to accumulate 
gold and silver, beyond what was applicable to the payment of his 
servants and to the service of the realm. He was to wtite a copy 
of the book of the Law, which was to be his constant companion. No 
one might ride his horse; no one might sit on his throne ; no one 
might use his staff. He was to shave and to wash in private. The sanc- 
tion of these rules was drawn from the Book of Deuteronomy (xvii. 15), 
the aim and purport of the whole being that the fear and dread of the 
King should be ever on the people. 

The High Priest judged, and was liable to be judged. He bore testi- 
mony on his own authority. He was not subjected to the duty of 
espousing the widow of his brother. His own widow, if he died without 
an heir, was entitled to the privilege of Yeboom, or ‘espousal by a 
brother. He was forbidden to marry a widow. He might not follow 
the bier of a relative. When he consoled any mourners, care was to be 
taken that they should approach him one at a time; and the Sagan, or 
vice high priest, was to intervene between the Pontiff and the people. 
His officers walked at the right hand of the High Priest ; and it is the 
opinion of Bartenora that the meaning of the injunction was, that 
the Sagan was to stand on the right hand, the Pontiffin the midst, 
and the people on the left. But the simpler explanation seems more 
natural and intelligible. When the High Priest was in sorrow the whole 
people called out, “ We lament for thee.” He replied, “ Blessed be ye 
from heaven.” When he gave a funeral feast the people sat on the 
ground, the Pontiff on his throne. 

The dignity of High Priest admitted, according to Maimonides, of 
five different degrees of sanctity. Thus it is said that the High 
Priest anointed with the oil of unction was more holy than the High 
Priest clad with many garments. This we take to mean that he who 
both by birth and by function exercised the pontificate, was regarded 
more reverently than was the case with him who was only acting High 
Priest. Again,the Priest clad in many garments (that is to say, in the eight 
garments prescribed by the Law to be worn on the day of expiation), took 
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precedence of the anointed Pontiff who was suffering from any tempo- 
rary disqualification for fulfilling the duties of his office. The latter 
took precedence of one who laboured under any permanent disqualifica- 
tion, as in the case of the High Priest Hyrcanus the Second, whose ears 
were cut off by Antigonus, in order to disqualify him for the perform- 
ance of any sacred function. The tract Meghila (i. 9) says that the 
only difference between the Priest anointed with the oil of unction, and 
the Priest clad with many garments, was in relation to the bullock 
which was offered for all the precepts of the law (Lev. iv. 3). This 
was offered by the anointed High Priest alone. With regard to the 
bullock of the day of expiation, and the tenth part of the epha, the 
two Priests were on an equal footing. ‘ Who is the Messiah?” are 
the words of the Mishna (De /udicum Docum. iii. 4). ‘“ He who is 
anointed with the oil of unction, not he who is clad in many vest- 
ments.” ‘The word here used is the same that is used in the second 
Psalm.* It is also applied to the Priest who was anointed for war, and 
whose dignity was inferior to that of the Sagan, or vice high priest. 
The Sacerdos unctus bello is referred to in Deuteronomy,| and discharged 
the functions of the pontiff for the army which he accompanied. 

The Sagan, when not actually in discharge of the High Priest’s 
functions, ranked next to the Priest anointed for war. Next in the 
hierarchy stood the two priests called Catholociani (Kethilukin in the 
Hebrew), who are mentioned in the Tosaphta. Bartenora translates 
the word by Rationales, the ordinary meaning of which word is 
treasurers or accountants. But the treasurers are specified by their 
treatise De Siciis to be not less than three, and are there called Puhethin. 
The word Rationale, however, is that by which St. Jerome designates the 
Ephod ; and the high dignity of these sacerdotal chiefs, of whom we 
hear so little, would be naturally explained if we consider them as the 
counsellors or supporters of the High Priest on the occasions on which he 
had to consult the divine oracle of the Urim. From the account given 
of this oracle, it is evident that assistance must have been rendered to 
the Pontiff in order to ascertain the response. Whatever was their 
function, the Katilokin, as the word is Latinised, were next in dignity to 
the Sagan. They were followed in the hierarchy by the Amercal, or 
prefect of the Amercalim ; a word translated as Camerarii, or chamber- 
lains. The Amercal was the priest in charge of the keys, and thus of the 
gates, of the Temple, and his function thus far corresponded to that 
of the grand chamberlain at a royal or imperial court—a great officer of 
state, whose dignity is denoted by the badge of a golden key. Next 
to the Amercal, according to Maimonides, ranked the Prefect of the 








* Psalm ii. 2. + Chap. xx. 2. 
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treasury, then the Prefect of the guard, the Prefect of the fathers, and 
lastly the Gregarian, or ordinary, priests. The latter were divided into 
twenty-four courses by King David ; and although the course Bilgah, the 
fifteenth, was deprived of its chamber in the Temple under the Asamo- 
nean dynasty, to mark the reprobation in which the conduct of a 
daughter of that order, named Miriam, who had stricken the altar 
with her shoe, was held, that very incident proves the regular main- 
tenance of the courses, notwithstanding the doubt arising from the 
loss of certain rolls of genealogy mentioned in the Book of Ezra. 
Miriam, when the Greeks under Antiochus took possession of the 
Temple, reproached the altar, exclaiming, ‘‘ Thou insatiable wolf" how 
much longer wilt thou consume the wealth of Israel, when thou canst 
not help in time of need?” A stigma was cast on the order to which 
her father’s house belonged. This fact is commemorated in the last 
Mischna of the treatise Succah. The unbroken succession of the twenty- 
four orders, from the Sabbath of the consecration of the Temple by 
King Solomon, is checked by an ancient Jewish poem, quoted by 
Scaliger, which records that the course of Jehoiarib was in function 
when the Temple was stormed by the Chaldeans. The same continued 
revolution brought Abiah, the eighth order, into function at the Feast 
of Lights, in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Herod the Great. ‘This 
synchronism explains the expression of the Evangelist, that the whole 
multitude of the people was praying without at the time of incense ; and 
throws important light on the chronological date of the Nativity. 

The regular revolution of the twenty-four courses of the priests gave 
a cycle of twenty-three solar years, at the expiration of which the order 
recommenced, one day later in the year than was the case at the com- 
mencement of the cycle. Nor was the observance of this calendar con- 
fined to the tribe of Levi. All the male population of Israel was 
divided into Mishmaroth, or orders, corresponding to the twenty-four 
orders of the priests; and representatives of each of these divisions 
went up to Jerusalem, week by week, to take part in the daily sacrifice, 
in the character of ‘standing men,” or representatives of the great con- 
gregation of the people. 

It is a remarkable instance of the contempt with which the doctors of 
the Romish Church regarded critical learning, that the determination of 
the Christian era, from which our actual Axxo Domini reckoning dates 
(and which is known to be incorrect, as being three years later than the 
death of Herod the Great), was actually arrived at, Scaliger says, from 
three consécutive errors. First, it was assumed that Zacharias, the father 
ofthe Baptist, was high priest. We have the succession of the high priests 
given by Josephus, and know that Zacharias was not among them. 
Secondly, it was assumed that the appearance of the angel was on the 
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day of atonement. There is nothing in the Gospel to justify this 
assumption. On the contrary, it is said that Zacharias obtained the 
lot to burn incense, which proves that he was an ordinary priest, and 
could not have been acting as Pontiff on the solemn occasion of the 
tenth of Ethanim. Thirdly, it was assumed that the great feast fell in 
the year in question on the Sabbath. An incorrect astronomical calcu- 
lation was made on these false data ; and thus, in the seventh century, 
we are told by the greatest chronologist of a thousand years’ later date, 
the Anno Domini era was fixed. 

We have seen that after the Sagan, or vice High Priest, ranked two 
officers named Katilokin, or Rationales; and that it is also said that (Szdis 
v. 2) not fewer than three treasurers were appointed. Three chamber- 
berlains are next mentioned in this passage, who appear to correspond 
to the Amercal and his seven subordinate Prefects of the gates, who are 
mentioned by Maimonides. Under the Prefect of the guard we have 
seen that three priests and twenty-one Levites kept nightly watch in the 
Temple precincts ; and we may recognise the reference to the nightly 
rounds of the Prefect in the hail and the response of the last of the 
Songs of Degrees—the 134th Psalm. The Prefect of the fathers 
probably had the charge of the fifteen prefects, who are mentioned in 
the treatise Sheckalim (v. 1), where the name of some eminently pious 
and famous priest is associated with each. There were the prefects of 
the sigils, of the offerings, of the lots, of the turtle-doves, of the 
sick (among the priests), and of the fountains and water channels. 
Then is mentioned the fr@co, or crier, who replaced the bird of the 
morning ; the priest responsible for the closing of the gates ; the provost 
martial, or prefect of flagellation ; the player on the cymbals; the chief 
of the singers; and the hereditary offices of baker of the shew-bread 
and sacrificial cakes, maker of incense, guardian of the veils, and 
keeper of the vestments. 

The Sigils of the Sanctuary were four. They were respectively in- 
scribed Vitulus, Masculus, Hircus, Peccantis. The first was for the 
apportionment of the flour for offering with the bullocks, in the propor- 
tion of three tenth deals,* mixed with half a hin of oil. The second 
for the offering to accompany the sacrifice of a ram, of one-tenth deal of 
flour,} mixed with a quarter of a hin of oil. The third related to the 
offering of a goat, the accompaniment to which was the same as that 
for a ram, with the addition of the fourth part of a hin of wine. The 
fourth sigil regarded the offering of the healed leper, not being a pauper, 


* Exod. xxix. 40. 
t The tenth deal was the tenth part of an epha, equal to the contents of forty-three 


eggs, or about five pints, The ninth part of a hin equals seven eggs, or four-fifths 
of a pint. 
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who offered ten logs of oil,* nine to accompany the three beasts he had 
to bring, and one for the anointing of his own ears, thumbs, and great 
toes. Ben Asai says that there was a fifth sigil, for the poor leper, 
who could afford only one offering. The injunction of Jesus Christ 
to the leper cured by His touch to bring his appointed offering to the 
sanctuary, will be remembered as illustrated by that portion of the 
Order of the Temple. 

The person intending to sacrifice went to the prefect of the sigils, and 
paid him for the flour, oil, and wine demanded by the Law. He received 
a sigil or order from this officer, which he took to the prefect of the 
offerings, and received from him the proper supply. The two prefects 
compared accounts in the evening. If any money was found over, it 
was paid into the treasury for holy things. If there was any deficiency 
it was made up by the prefect of the sigils at his own charge. 

We find two other officers mentioned in the treatise Sotah, whose 
functions appertain rather to the liturgical service than to the charge of 
the Temple or of the Altar, and who are thus also to be found repre- 
sented in the service of the Synagogue. One of these is the @dituus, 
to whom belonged the charge of the Roll of the Law (and of the Ark in 
the Synagogue) ; the other was the ‘‘ Head of the Church,” correspond- 
ing to the minor canon in a cathedral, who reads the chief parts of 
the daily prayer. When the high priest gave the public benedictions, 
the Cdituus brought forth the sacred Roll, and handed it to the 
“Head of the Church,” he handed it to the Antistes, or Sagan, the 
Sagan gave it to the Pontiff. The High Priest, standing, read 
portions of the 16th and 23rd chapters of Leviticus, and of the 29th 
chapter of Numbers; and, closing the Roll, repeated the remainder 
of the passage from memory, adding the eight benedictions appertaining 
to the Law. 

The visit of Jesus Christ to the synagogue at Nazareth will be recalled 
to the mind by the account of the solemn reading of the Law in the 
Temple. The Jewish calendar, and the order of the ritual, enable us to 
determine with precision the day of the Jewish year on which the pas- 
sage of Isaiah, quoted in the Gospel, was read in the course of the 
service. It was on the 6th sabbath after the ninth day of the month of 
Ab. If, as is most probable, the year was that in which Jesus was 
baptised, on the attainment of 30 years of age (Luke iii. 23), this day 
corresponded to 5th September of our present reckoning, or 7th Sept. 
Julian. A further beauty seems to attach to this incident, from the fact 
that in the month of Ethanim in that year commenced the thirty-second 
year of Jubilee from the Exodus. The minister of the Synagogue to 


* Six-sevenths of a gallon. 
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whom Christ returned the Roll, after reading the lesson of the day, was 
the Gdituus, or custodian. 

On the Feast of Tabernacles, during the Sabbatic year, the King was 
enjoined to read a lesson from the Law in the Temple. The ordinance 
is found in the Book of Deuteronomy (xxxi. 10). A suggestum, or tribune, 
was prepared in the court, on which the King sat. It was forbidden for 
any, except a King of the House of David, to be seated in the Court of 
Israel. The Roll of the Law being handed to the High Priest, in the 
same manner as on the previously described occasion, was handed by 
him to the King. The King then, sitting, read the five appointed sec- 
tions, the benedictions, and the execrations. 

It is recorded that when King Agrippa performed this rite, he refused 
the seat, as not being of the House of David, and stood to read the 
Law, to the great satisfaction of the Sanhedrin. When he came to the 
words—“ Thou mayest not set a stranger over them” (Deut. xvii. 15), 
tears fell from his eyes. The elders addressed him, “ Fear not, Agrippa, 
thou art our brother—thou art even our brother.” 

It is most probable that the year thus indicated by the Talmud was 
the first of the reign of Nero, when Ismael, son of Fabi, was high 
priest ; being the year in which Paul hastened from Philippi to reach 
Jerusalem at the day of Pentecost. The incident can hardly be attri- 
buted to Agrippa the Great, the Herod of the Acts of the Apostles, who 
died in the Sabbatic year preceding that date. On the succeeding 
return of the solemnity, Albinus was Procurator, and the troubles which 
issued in the Jewish war were thickening. The event moreover is one far 
more likely to have occurred early in a reign than on a second or a 
deferred occasion. In the following year, the second of Nero, accord- 
ing to St. Jerome, Paul was brought before the Procurator Festus ; and 
King Agrippa came to Cesarea to salute the new magistrate, and sat as 
an assessor at the hearing of the Apostle. We have here a synchronism, 
never before detected, between the inflexible order of the Jewish 
calendar, and the chronology of the Acts of the Apostles. Points of 
this kind have little or no value, as constructive data for chronological 
or any other theories ; but they possess great interest when, as in the pre- 
sent case, they harmonize with and illustrate a definite chronological 
system, which binds together the whole range of sacred history in lucid 
and intelligible sequence. 
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“THe Dead Man’s Hanp.” 


MONG the great questions which are rapidly ripening for settle- 
ment, none are more important than the manner in which the 
State is entitled to deal with endowments. The time is not far distant 
when the whole question of the control which the dead should exercise 
over the property of the living, will be seriously discussed. The 
distinction between public endowments and private property is be- 
coming clear to the mind of the nation ; and any attempt to confuse the 
two classes of property can only imperil the latter, but will certainly not 
save the former. Parliament has already dealt in a halting and hesi- 
tating manner with some endowments ; the axe will soon be laid to the 
root of the tree; and we should be happy to assist our readers to an 
intelligent and sound conclusion on the whole matter. We can only 
touch upon a few of the more salient aspects of the question in this 
short paper. 

Those of our readers whose attention has not been directed to this 
subject, can scarcely form a conception of the extent, the variety, 
the abuses, and the mischievous influences of endowments. Their 
name is legion, and they are as varied as they are numerous. They 
diffuse their influence over every sphere of human life, and follow a man 
from his cradle to his grave. We shall not speak here of that monster 
endowment with which the State has enriched the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment of this country ; of the vast, and as yet unknown, endowments 
of our national Universities, into which a Royal Commission is at this 
moment inquiring, and which have not been so administered as to give 
the highest impulse to learning and culture ; or of the rich endowments 
of our Public and Grammar-schools, whichin many cases have transferred 
to the uses of the rich what was meant for the service of the poor, and 
which in many more cases, by the abuses and corruptions which have 
crept into them, have been positively injurious, instead of beneficial. 
There are upwards of 3,000 endowed schools scattered over the face 
of England. We have only begun to touch them, and the attempt to 
reorganise them for the good of the people has encountered the most 
bitter opposition from selfish vested interests and sectarian assumptions. 
The great Livery Companies of London, whose halls and whose dinners 
are equally sumptuous, are virgin soil, and will amply repay the toils of 
the explorers. There are innumerable endowments which in their pre- 
sent application are simply mischievous. There are doles which are 
distributed in money or in kind, as bread or coals ; gifts for apprentice- 
ship or the advancement of youths in life; marriage-portions for girls 
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{which appear to be what apprenticeship fees were intended to be for 
boys) ; gifts for redeeming captives from slavery and the relief of poor 
persons imprisoned for debt ; gifts for loan funds ; gifts for repairing 
roads and bridges ; and even gifts for objects which have now entirely 
failed. Our readers will scarcely believe the vast sums which are thus 
comparatively uselessly or even mischievously spent. It is calculated 
that the charities applicable to doles can hardly be less than £120,000 
a year in England alone. The capital of Sir Thomas White’s Loan 
Fund is at least £125,000, and there is a similar Loan Fund in West- 
minster of £30,000. And if any of our metropolitan readers are of a 
speculative turn of mind, it may interest them to know that it has been 
stated on evidence that in the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft there 
was a “sum of £30,000, which they did not know what to do with.” 

It would be almost impossible to exaggerate the abuses and corrup- 
tions which have crept into the administration of endowments, or the 
mischiefs which they have produced. For more than half a century the 
hand of the reformer has been upon them, and even now we are only 
at the beginning of the work to be done. In 1818, Henry Brougham 
wrote a letter to Sir Samuel Romilly on the abuses of charities, and 
since that day Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees 
have abundantly illustrated these abuses. We need not speak of the 
gross frauds which trustees have committed on the funds entrusted to 
their care, nor of the shameful neglect which has characterised the 
administration of so many charities. Are they not written in Reports 
innumerable? We cordially admit that these gross abuses have in a 
large measure been checked and remedied. ‘The force of public 
opinion has shamed trustees, or the power of law has compelled them 
to a more honest discharge of their trust. The moral sentiments of the 
community would not tolerate in our days the evil practices of past 
times ; but there seems an inevitable tendency in all endowments to 
decay and corruption, and the administration of endowments seems to 
generate laxity of morals in the administrators. The sense of re- 
sponsibility to the dead is scarcely realised, and responsibility to the 
living has yet to be created. It is only as the hand of the living relaxes 
the grasp of the dead, that they can be made useful to the world. The 
vitalising power of each generation must be breathed into the bequests 
of the past, in order to adapt them to the wants of the present. The 
condition and wants, the intellectual and social life of the world, are 
continually undergoing changes, and it is only as these endowments are 
taken up into the national life and assimilated with it, that they can 
minister to our growth and strength. Those forms of endowment which 
may have been natural and suitable to generations past are as much out 
of keeping with the well-being and progress of our modern life, as 
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the garments in which many charity-children are clothed are out of 
harmony with the world around them. It would be easy to fill pages 
with illustrations of the mischiefs which many endowments have pro- 
duced. The distribution of petty doles, whether in money or in kind, 
too often degrades the distributor and the recipients alike. Those who 
ought never to apply for them often get them, and the deserving 
are the last persons to receive them. ‘The distributors seem to regard 
them as their own, and dispense them according to their pleasure. 
There are towns which are nests of pauperism, because of the abundance 
of the charities which they possess, and the taint of receiving the 
charities descends from generation to generation. ‘“ Where the carcase 
is, thither will the eagles be gathered together.” An instance has been 
given in which upwards of a third of the inhabitants of a town were 
applicants for doles of from two shillings to eight shillings, according to 
the size of the applicant’s family ; in one case the distribution is in the 
hands of the vestry, and the tradesmen are appointed distributors, and 
so one year it is a bread dole, and another year it is a coal dole ; and 
it has been stated that in one parish, for two weeks before and one 
week after the distribution of the dole, extra waiters were put on at the 
gin-shops! The intentions of the dead are frustrated, and the just 
claims of the living are disregarded. It may be doubted whether the 
existence of endowments has not been productive of more evil than 
good, and been rather a fruitful source of pauperism than of healthful 
stimulus and help to the industrious and deserving. 

We think we may confidently say that all experience proves that it is. 
essential to the well-being of society that endowments should absolutely 
be revised and controlled by the State. It is not enough that the abuses of 
administration should be purged away, but the endowment itself should be 
modified, changed, or even entirely diverted to a new purpose. The living 
must control the national property, and not the dead. Whilst they lived 
it was their own to spend as they pleased ; when they died it was theirs 
to bequeath to whom they pleased; but after death, they cannot claim 
the right to determine its uses for all time to come. Over many a grave 
it is said, ‘‘ We brought nothing into the world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out ;” and yet some of the dead over whom these words 
have been said, hold as firm a grip upon what they possessed when living as 
if they were stillamong us. The slightest change in the dispositions of the 
property of the dead is resisted, on the ground of the sanctity attaching 
to their wills. The very letter of those wills is insisted upon, except 
where it is the interest of the interpreter to ignore it. Old statutes are 
pleaded in bar of change and improvement, while they are violated with- 
out scruple in other particulars. Ifthe dead were to revisit the scenes 
which they sought to benefit by their gift, they would find everything 
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changed except the mere outward form of their wills. The “spirit that 
giveth life” is entirely gone ; the “letter that killeth” remains in full 
force and vigour. The form is clung to with the utmost tenacity, when 
the substance has entirely disappeared. The real will and design of the 
testator have vanished, and there remains only a grotesque caricature ! 

On this point of the sanctity of the founder’s will, we ask the attention 
of our readers to an extract or two from the evidence of Lord Lyttelton 
before.a Committee of the House of Commons on the Endowed Schools 
Bill :— 

“T hold, in general accordance with the opinion often made public by 
our late colleague, Mr. Hobhouse, that no man ought to have the right 
to direct for more than a limited time after his death the devotion 
of his property to public, any more than we have by actual law to 
private, uses. I do not press this view to any logical or theoretical 
extreme. I am willing that for, say, fifty years after the death of the 
testator his dispositions should be exempted from the operation of such 
acts as ours. 

“* What. is called the sanctity of trusts imports the perpetual obser- 
vance of the will of the founder. Now, nothing can be more sacred 
than a,trust is in the hands of a trustee, but I do not hold that any 
such trust ought to be perpetual. So far am I from believing that this 
doctrine is axiomatic and fundamental, and involved in the very idea of 
property, that I believe the time will come when it will be held to be 
one,of the strangest superstitions ever entertained, that a dying man is 
to have the power of directing for all future ages what is to be done 
with his property, not to be departed from, except in case of palpable 
absurdity or in the case of actual impossibility, and then only with as 
small a departure as is possible.” 

His lordship cites Lord Hatherley as entertaining similar views :— 

“I entertain very strong opinions about posthumous charities 
especially, and in truth about the dispositions people are allowed 
generally to make of their property by way of charity. I think there 
ought to be a power of revision after the time that has been specified, a 
power of revision of any disposition a person may choose to make of 
his property.” 

With these views Mr. J. H. Roby, another of the Endowed School 
Commissioners, fully concurred ; and in their hands we may safely leave 
the moral and legal aspects of the question. 

These views, however novel and refreshing, considering the quarter 
whence they come, are in reality old enough, lie at the root of all 
civilised communities, and have been acted upon by most of the 
European states. The manner in which this has been done may have 
been rough, based upon no principle, and often prompted by unworthy 
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motives; but the common sense and conscience of mankind have 
clearly distinguished between such endowments and private property. 
The State which permits the creation of such property cannot divest 
itself of the right and duty to control, and even to change entirely, the 
uses ofsuch property. The conditions of human society are so variable 
that what may be useful at one period, may not only be useless but 
positively injurious at another. It may be doubted whether there be 
any foundation, of whatever kind and however useful it may appear, if 
restricted to the exact conditions on which it was created, but will 
some day become useless or even mischievous. It is essential to the 
maintenance of good government, not to say to the very existence of 
the State, that this control should be exercised over all endowments, 
whether they spring from public or from private bounty. What was 
done centuries ago in England, is being done in every civilised com- 
munity, and has penetrated even to Rome itself. 

There is another aspect in which this question should be regarded. 
The dead man’s hand grasps what the living man never possessed. The 
bequest of the departed often forms only an insignificant part of the 
endowment ; the latter is the fruit of generations of industry and toil. 
The original gift consisted of a few acres of land, of very little value at 
the time ; but beneath the surface men have discovered mineral trea- 
sures undreamed of, or upon the surface they have erected manufactories 
or palaces, which have increased its value a thousand-fold. Aladdin’s 
lamp hardly effected greater marvels than those which have been wrought 
upon ancient endowments by the skill and industry of succeeding genera- 
tions. This is the true philosopher’s stone which has converted the basest 
metals into the most precious. While the dead man has been quietly 
reposing in his grave, the living myriads have been toiling to multiply 
what they have received from him. ‘The bequest retains his name, and 
is administered under his will, and we are disposed to think that what 
is thus administered, is what the dead bequeathed. We become the 
slaves of words and names. We are deluded by the antique cast of a 
garment or a building. The pyramid actually stands upon its apex. 
The foundation is infinitesimal, the superstructure is vast. No one would 
be more astonished at some foundations than the founder himself: he 
would be unable to recognise his own gifts, and would be amazed at the 
pretensions set up in his name. Some of the richest endowments in 
our land were originally of insignificant value. ‘The case of Birmingham 
may be cited as an illustration of many others. The Grammar School 
in that town is one of the foundations of King Edward the Sixth, and 
was endowed with lands of the annual value of #20. The annual 
income of that institution is now about £14,000: it is believed that in 
a few years it will reach £20,000, and by the end of the century it is 
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conjectured that it may reach £40,000, or even £50,000. Now, to say 
that King Edward gave the people of Birmingham this magnificent en- 
dowment, is a gross abuse of language. The people have themselves 
created it, and the dead hand of the king has no right to control it. 
That endowment is the fruit of their industry and skill, and were these 
to pass away, the endowment would pass away with them. This prin- 
ciple applies to all endowments whatsoever, but to some its application 
shows marvellous results. Every succeeding generation has added to 
the value of endowments, and therefore every succeeding generation has 
a right to share in controlling them. They have silently grown with the 
national progress, and have been enriched with the national wealth. 
And we maintain that these endowments are the property of the nation, 
not to be bound by the cerements of the dead, but to be adapted to the 
living, and to be made to minister to our present wants and prosperity. 
We can easily understand that some of our readers may be startled 
by the application of these wide-reaching principles. There are many 
who would readily admit the right of the State to deal with a class of 
endowments which they deem public and national, but who would 
shrink from the application of that principle to what they regard as 
private endowments. That the State should control the property at 
present enjoyed by the Establishment, the universities, the great schools, 
and even the general charities of the country, seems reasonable. This 
right has been asserted in every civilised community, and is essential to 
the well-being of every State. But whenit is said that the State has the 
right to revise and control the endowments given to our colleges, our 
churches, schools, and almshouses, the principle is carried into an entirely 
new region. Now, we maintain strenuously that there is a clear and broad 
distinction between what we have called public endowments and what 
we deem private endowments. The endowments of the ecclesiastical 
establishments of England and Scotland, the universities, the schools, 
are purely national property. These have been created as national 
institutions, have been controlled and changed by the nation, as much 
as the army and navy. Every Englishman is a member of the Estab- 
lishment. His belief or his unbelief, his conformity or his non-conform- 
ity, does not affect his membership in that national institution. This is 
not our fault ; it is the very necessity of our being. We must go out of 
the nation, or out of the world, before we can go out of the Establish- 
ment. Exile or suicide are the only gates that are open tous. It is 
our bounden duty to assert and enforce our right as members of that 
Establishment. There is a strong tendency in many circles in the 
Establishment to speak of Nonconformists as though they were outside, 
and to resent their interference in its affairs. They would have all the 
advantages of a free community and of a State Establishment. In their 
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pride they speak of themselves as “ national,” in their selfishness they 
descend to the “ level of the sects.” We are, indeed, outside, as far as 
our religious life is concerned; but we have not forfeited one single 
right which belongs to an Englishman in that Establishment. Our 
representatives in Parliament speak and vote on a perfect equality with 
the highest Anglicans on every matter that concerns the Establishment. 
We are Nonconformists, but we are Englishmen also, and we blend our 
life with the whole current of our national life. It is becoming a very 
serious question whether Nonconformists ought not to assert more directly 
their rights to a voice in the government of the Establishment while it 
remains. But while we claim our inalienable birthright to all that per- 
tains to Englishmen, and while we assert a clear distinction between the 
endowments given by a Congregationalist or a Baptist for the use of those 
communities, and the endowments which are connected with the Estab- 
lishment, we are not unwilling to subject them to national revision and 
control. The influence of endowments among Nonconformists has not 
been so beneficial as to lead us to regard them with special sanctity. 
They have not done much to stimulate or nourish spiritual life and 
activity among us. If they had been multiplied a thousand-fold, the 
churches would not have been correspondingly advantaged. It would 
be an evil day for our churches if they were to become highly endowed 
communities. ‘The “struggle for life,” amid poverty and persecution, 


which our spiritual ancestry had to sustain, made them strong in faith, in | 


devotion, in action. If there be any endowments among us which have 
ceased to answer the purpose for which they were given, or which may 
be more wisely and beneficially applied, we shall best honour the pur- 
"poses of the dead by most richly benefiting the living. 

It may be thought that such principles as we have been enforcing 
will tend to repress charitable gifts in time tocome. Men will not leave 
their money to public and charitable uses when no certainty exists as 
to the purposes to which it may be applied. In a very small measure 
it may be true. In so far as a man desires to perpetuate himself, his 
opinions and his prejudices, he will seek to guard his gifts in every petty 
detail, and in the same degree will his benefactions become useless or 
even mischievous. The petty vanity which prescribes the distribution ofa 
few loaves of bread ona tomb on a given day, is not a quality which 
the world need take special pains to cultivate. What does discourage 
good and thoughtful men is the observation of the mischiefs and abuses 
which seem inseparable from all endowments ; and the little influence 
which some of the richest gifts of the past have exercised for want of the 
living spirit of the present being breathed into them. Ifa man has a 
sense of responsibility for the possession and use of his wealth, and a 
desire to benefit his fellow-men by its distribution after his death, the 
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knowledge that his desire and the particular form in which he sought to 
give expression to that desire, will be subject to future revision, will 
give him confidence. It may be that the particular form in which he 
sought to attain his end may be found;unsuitable ; but a better will 
be found. The gift will be translated into a higher region, and be pro- 
ductive of richer fruit. He cherishes special attachment to the locality 
in which he was born, and he seeks to confer some benefit upon it ; he 
has experienced some particular want, and he wishes to supply that 
want to others who may be placed in similar circumstances ; or he has 
a grateful remembrance of some benefits which he has received, and he 
is anxious to extend them to those who may need them. Such motives 
have prompted many benefactors, and they are pure and noble. They 
commend themselves to the higher instincts of our common nature. 
Even when the benefactor has erred in manner or in aim, we honour his 
spirit. But it is better to commit the execution of such purposes to the 
living spirit of the people to be benefited, than to the most subtle and 
minute directions in which the astutest lawyer can shroud them. The 
touch of the living hand will be more true to the spirit of the departed, 
than the grasp of the dead hand can possibly be. ‘‘ We speak as unto 
wise men : judge ye what we say.” 


THE BisHop or EXETER. 


. it were possible for ardent Churchmen so far to divest themselves 

of the partisan spirit as to look at the facts connected with their 
favourite institution in their true character, and not as their prejudices 
represent them, the story of Dr. Temple, of the school he has left, and 
of the diocese to which he has succeeded, might itself disturb their con- 
fidence in the perfection of their system. The tale, with the comments 
of the press from time to time upon it, reads like a covert satire .upon 
an Establishment among whose chief advantages, as set forth by one of 
its most recent defenders, are the guarantees it furnishes for “ stability 
of doctrine” and “ mutual tolerance.” We pass over for the present the 
admirable illustrations of the latter supplied by the storm which 
gathered round Dr. Temple and the Ministry which appointed him, at 
the time of his elevation to the Episcopate, and by the attempt of the 
Rugby trustees to puta ban upon certain opinions by passing over 
men of higher literary qualifications by whom they were held, and ap- 
pointing to a scholastic position of the highest importance one of 
inferior attainments but of approved orthodoxy, all being alike clergy- 
men of the same Church. It is of the “stability of doctrine” that we 
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speak, with the light thrown upon it by the statement that the traditions 
of Exeter were broken by the appointment of Dr. Temple, and those of 
Rugby by that of Dr. Hayman. The idea is a suggestive one. It 
really means that in each case, though the several occupants of these 
offices belonged to a Church whose unity and orthodoxy are supposed 
to create so marked a distinction between it and dissenting communities, 
yet these changes involved in the case both of the diocese and the school 
an entire revolution in the religious and ecclesiastical influences of the 
place. The difference, be it remembered, is not one of individual char- 
acter and temperament such as we may always expect to occur, but of 
principle and system. Dr. Hayman, we are told by his defenders, was 
preferred to some of his competitors because he was a “sound Church- 
man,” and the one point on which the majority might be said to have 
made up their minds, after the fashion of Alderman ’Cute, was to put 
everything that savoured of Liberalism down, and at all costs to secure 
a “sound Churchman ;” the determination thus formed having an uncon- 
cealed reference to the evils of the former 7égime and an insinuation 
that the late Head-Master did not answer to the character. Whether 
“sound Churchman” or not, Dr. Temple had been chosen as one of 
the chief rulers of the Church, and all the discontent of the clergy was 
unable to interfere with the appointment. It is certainly an awkward 
position in which those trustees have placed themselves, according to 
the statements of one of their own number, for if they be right, we 
have a Bishop who is not a sound Churchman, and the evil tendencies 
which they have endeavoured—though hardly with the success they 
might have expected and desired—to counteract in the school at Rugby 
have only found a wider field for their development in an important 
western See. 

It is not easy to discover from the Erastian defenders of the Church 
whether it is a desirable thing or otherwise that these interruptions in 
the “traditions” of a diocese, or parish, or school should occur. 
Probably, so far as the individual case is concerned, it would be said 
that it was a very good thing that the old régcme of Dr. Philpotts was 
followed by one of an entirely different spirit and type ; but a very bad 
thing that the progressive and liberal tone which Rugby has maintained 
since the days of Dr. Arnold, should be narrowed by Conservative in- 
fluences. But it is not possible to play fast and loose with a principle 
in this fashion. If it is good that these revolutions (for they are nothing 
else) should occur, all parties must be content to accept them, whether 
they tell in their favour or not ; for it is idle to suppose that one section 
will be content to take all the kicks, while the other gets all the half- 
pence. For the “ Liberal” or Broad Church party to rejoice in the suc- 
cession of their representative "to so decided an Anglican as Dr. 
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knowledge that his desire and the particular form in which he sought to 
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the time of his elevation to the Episcopate, and by the attempt of the 
Rugby trustees to puta ban upon certain opinions by passing over 
men of higher literary qualifications by whom they were held, and ap- 
pointing to a scholastic position of the highest importance one of 
inferior attainments but of approved orthodoxy, all being alike clergy- 
men of the same Church. It is of the “stability of doctrine” that we 
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speak, with the light thrown upon it by the statement that the traditions 
of Exeter were broken by the appointment of Dr. Temple, and those of 
Rugby by that of Dr. Hayman. The idea is a suggestive one. It 
really means that in each case, though the several occupants of these 
offices belonged to a Church whose unity and orthodoxy are supposed 
to create so marked a distinction between it and dissenting communities, 
yet these changes involved in the case both of the diocese and the school 
an entire revolution in the religious and ecclesiastical influences of the 
place. The difference, be it remembered, is not one of individual char- 
acter and temperament such as we may always expect to occur, but of 
principle and system. Dr. Hayman, we are told by his defenders, was 
preferred to some of his competitors because he was a “sound Church- 
man,” and the one point on which the majority might be said to have 
made up their minds, after the fashion of Alderman ’Cute, was to put 
everything that savoured of Liberalism down, and at all costs to secure 
a “sound Churchman ;” the determination thus formed having an uncon- 
cealed reference to the evils of the former régime and an insinuation 
that the late Head-Master did not answer to the character. Whether 
“sound Churchman” or not, Dr. Temple had been chosen as one of 
the chief rulers of the Church, and all the discontent of the clergy was 
unable to interfere with the appointment. It is certainly an awkward 
position in which those trustees have placed themselves, according to 
the statements of one of their own number, for if they be right, we 
have a Bishop who is not a sound Churchman, and the evil tendencies 
which they have endeavoured—though hardly with the success they 
might have expected and desired—to counteract in the school at Rugby 
have only found a wider field for their development in an important 
western See. 

It is not easy to discover from the Erastian defenders of the Church 
whether it is a desirable thing or otherwise that these interruptions in 
the “traditions” of a diocese, or parish, or school should occur. 
Probably, so far as the individual case is concerned, it would be said 
that it was a very good thing that the old régéme of Dr. Philpotts was 
followed by one of an entirely different spirit and type ; but a very bad 
thing that the progressive and liberal tone which Rugby has maintained 
since the days of Dr. Arnold, should be narrowed by Conservative in- 
fluences. But it is not possible to play fast and loose with a principle 
in this fashion. If it is good that these revolutions (for they are nothing 
else) should occur, all parties must be content to accept them, whether 
they tell in their favour or not ; for it is idle to suppose that one section 
will be content to take all the kicks, while the other gets all the half- 
pence. For the “ Liberal” or Broad Church party to rejoice in the suc- 
cession of their representative “to so decided an Anglican: as Dr. 
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Philpotts, and yet to cavil at the appointment of a Conservative or 
Reactionary to follow Dr. Temple at Rugby is, to say the least, extremely 
inconsistent ; and while we condemn the action of the trustees in the 
appointment, we cannot but feel that the spirit of the resistance with 
which it has been met is unreasonable. What would have been said if 
all the High Church clergy of the west had refused to show respect to 
their new diocesan, had taken every opportunity of thwarting his plans, 
and had even gone so far as openly toinsult him? It may be said with 
truth (as we shall have occasion to point out afterwards) that the Bishop 
has not at all fulfilled the evil anticipations that had been formed of him ; 
that Frederick of Exeter is a very different man from Dr. Temple of 
Rugby, and that the desire of conciliation, and the tact requisite to ac- 
complish it, have been as marked in him as in Dr. Hayman they have 
been conspicuous by their absence. But even so, Dr. Temple with his 
antecedents and his known opinions, could not be acceptable to those 
who had been accustomed to look up to his predecessor with affection 
and deference, and they might have shown him the same distrustful and 
rebellious. temper as the assistant-masters of Rugby have displayed. 
Had they done so, we should not have judged them severely, any 
more than we are disposed to think hardly of the Rugby masters, for 
we can understand how, with the opinions held by them respectively, 
the position of both must be extremely irritating. It is, however, a 
result of the system to which they both profess allegiance, and it must, at 
all events, be expected to press equally upon all schools. 

Were it to be ruled that it is desirable to preserve the traditions of 
dioceses unbroken, we might very speedily come to have England vir- 
tually partitioned into two or three distinct churches, while yet there 
was butone Establishment. It is certainly an awkward and embarrassing 
position when a Temple succeeds a Philpotts, or a Wilberforce follows 
a Sumner ; but unless there be these changes, one diocese might become 
the home of semi-Romanism, while another was the preserve of the most 
advanced form of Protestantism. Taking all bodies of Evangelical 
Nonconformists together, it would not be easy to find three men who, in 
doctrinal opinions and ecclesiastical sympathies, are further removed 
from each other than the Bishops of Durham, Exeter, and Lincoln ; 
and if it was to be accepted as a principle that the traditions of each 
See should be maintained, there would be an ever-increasing diver- 
gence between the different portions of the same Catholic Church. It 
may be a matter of curious speculation whether the Establishment would 
gain or lose by the adoption of the principle. We are concerned only 
to notice the remarkable aspect in which the whole thing presents the 
jnstitution. When such revolutions occur in prominent cases—in a 
bishopric, for instance, ora great public school—they attract public atten- 
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tion; but they are continually going on in less noticed spheres, and 
hundreds and thousands of thinking men are passed over, as in the 
natural course of things, from a clergyman who has taught them to 
accept certain principles as of divine authority to another whose great 
business is to lead them to reject all that they have hitherto accepted 
as most sacred and true. 

Certainly among all the changes which could have occurred in the spirit 
and character of an administration, it would not be easy to conceive of 
one more violent and abrupt than that from Dr. Philpotts to Dr. Temple. 
The former was an embodiment of the spirit of reaction ; the latter is as 
marked a representative of the progressive and liberal tendencies of the 
time as the Church possesses, at all events among men of the class 
from which bishops are taken. The one was a well-known champion 
of authority in the strongest form which a so-called Protestant Church 
could bear, the other equally decided in his advocacy of liberty. For 
some years prior to his death Dr. Philpotts had been compelled to live 
in comparative quietude, but there was no change in his spirit nor modi- 
fication of his views. To the end he was the firm assertor of priestly 
rights and sacramental efficacy. His celebrated controversies, his initi- 
ation of the series of ecclesiastical prosecutions by the attempt to eject 
Mr. Gorham, his persecution (for it was little better) of Mr. Shore, his 
endless strifes with Mr. Latimer, the Exeter journalist who was so keen 
a thorn in his side, belonged to an earlier period; but if his advanced 
years were sufficient to restrain the vigour by which once his ad- 
ministration had been distinguished, there is no evidence that they had 
caused any change in his principles or policy. We have not had for a 
long time a prelate who had more of the spirit of Hildebrand. The late 
Bishop of Winchester was equally strong in his ecclesiastical views, and 
equally desirous to maintain the authority of his Church and order, but 
he had more worldly wisdom and more geniality of temper. Dr. 
Hamilton, of Salisbury, was even more decided in his tendencies to 
Romish doctrine, but, taken altogether, Dr. Philpotts was the strongest 
and most uncompromising representative of Anglican sacerdotalism that 
has been seen on the Episcopal Bench since the days of the Nonjurors. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a greater contrast to this despotic 
priest than was presented by the Head-Master of Rugby. He was 
identified closely with the party which Dr. Philpotts hated—the 
advocate of principles which the High Church Bishop had opposed 
with all his might—the promoter of movements, ecclesiastical and 
political, ‘which he regarded as dangerous alike to Church and 
State. If it had been resolved to destroy the traditions of Exeter 
it could not have been done more effectually. Dr. Temple was not 
merely a schoolmaster with those liberal ideas on theological and eccle- 
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siastical matters which are common in the highly-cultured class from 
which successful heads of public schools are taken, but he was an active 
Liberal politician, whose bold and fearless conduct on public questions 
had been an offence to a large number of the trustees by whom the 
school was governed. They did not venture to interfere with him, for 
his administration had been too successful, and he himself was too 
generally popular, to make such action safe ; but that a clergyman filling 
such a position should be an active worker for the Liberal party, should 
give the weight of his speech and influence in opposition to the Tory 
squiredom of Warwickshire, and should even avow himself in favour 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, was not the less annoying 
to them because they were compelled to endure it in silence. ‘That his 
appointment should be resented by them, in common with the whole 
Tory party, by High Churchmen everywhere, and, for other reasons, by 
a large number of excellent Churchmen who cared little about Dr. 
Temple’s politics and were in sympathy with his anti-sacerdotal ten- 
dencies, was certainly not wonderful. In truth the shock must have 
been so severe that we can make great allowance for the endeavour 
to find some compensation by that attempt to reverse the traditions 
of Rugby which has been attended with such disastrous consequences. 
The promotion of Dr. Temple was certainly, to all appearance, an 
extremely daring one, and one which was hardly to {have been expected 
from Mr.Gladstone, who does not allow even political service to atone for 
theological disqualification. We will not pronounce as to the motive of 
the Prime Minister’s Episcopal appointments, but whether or not there 
has been any distinct purpose to strengthen the High Church party on 
the Bench, it is certain that he has generally taken his bishops from its 
members. Dr. Temple’s Broad Church sympathies might therefore 
have been expected to be a fatal bar to his promotion, but Mr. Glad- 
stone has estimated the character of Broad Churchism much more 
truly than those who take such a view. A strong Evangelical of the 
temper of Dr. Baring may be an object of dread, though it is amazing 
what an elevating influence ecclesiastical promotion will exert upon most 
men, however decided their views. * A canonry has a considerable effect, 
as may be seen in recent rapprochements of Dr. Miller to Canon Gregory 
and his friends; a deanery is still more powerful in its influence ; but a 
bishopric is all but irresistible. The rights of the priesthood and the 
hierarchy wear a very different appearance, as they are contemplated 
from the throne of a cathedral and the pulpit of an Evangelical chapel, 
whose hearers have not yet unlearned the distinctive principles of Pro- 
testantism, and we must not wonder if the Bishop of Ripon, for example, 
takes “‘ higher ”’ views than used to commend themselves to Dr. Bicker- 
steth. We fear there are not many Evangelicals who might not be safely 
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trusted to show great tenderness and consideration to all High Church- 
men, except the most advanced section of Ritualists, if they were in- 
vested with the rule over them. There might, however, be more diffi- 
culty with them than with Broad Churchmen, most of whom have at 
bottom a tolerably.strong ecclesiastical sentiment. At all events, if Mr. 
Gladstone reasoned thus, the event has justified his sagacity. He has 
appointed two Broad Churchmen—Dr. Fraser and Dr. Temple—and we 
are not sure whether they are not rendering High Church principles 
more real service than would have been within their power if they had 
been regarded as their advocates. 

But this was the last idea that would have occurred to most minds 
when Dr. Temple’s nomination was announced. A more unpopular ap- 
pointment, so far as the clergy and the strong adherents of the Church 
were concerned, could hardly have been made unless Mr. Gladstone 
had selected some divine still more deeply committed, such as the 
Master of Balliol. Dr. Temple, indeed, had achieved a reputation as a 
teacher unrivalled since the days of Dr. Arnold, and almost challenging 
competition with his. So great was it that even the Liberal atmosphere 
of the place, which became still more fresh and vigorous under his in- 
fluence, did not prevent Tory parents from putting their sons under his 
care. We have ourselves talked with a father whose hue of Toryism 
was the deepest it was ever our fortune to encounter, whose hatred to 
Liberal ideas was of the nature of a passionate fanaticism, who never- 
theless had a son at Rugby, and himself felt something of the power of 
a man to all whose principles he was most bitterly opposed. We do not 
wonder at Dr. Temple’s success ourselves when we read his sermons to 
the boys. The breadth of their sympathies, the directness of their 
thinking, the manliness of their tone, their full appreciation of the 
difficulties of schoolboys and anxious desire to meet them, and the 
simple elegance of their diction, would all serve to attract youthful 
hearers. Of theology there is little or none, but there is a wonderful 
power of bringing out the beauty of Scripture, and of investing old and 
familiar truths with the charm of freshness. They reveal a man of high 
culture, intent on filling his place efficiently, seeking to be the friend, 
helper, and counsellor of his boys ; and while there is a lack of much 
we should desire to have, we can easily understand the success of the 
preacher in his daily work. But, apart from his work in the school, Dr. 
Temple’s course had been, we need not say, such as to draw upon him 
considerable odium, especially among those who are not able to dis- 
criminate, and who having having heard that the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ”’ 
was a very bad book, and that he was one of the authors, at once put 
him down as an advanced Rationalist, if not an actual infidel. His 
connection with that notorious volume was indeed the best-known fact 
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in his history prior to his elevation to the Bench, and it was the real or 
ostensible cause of the fierceness with which it was opposed. Many, no 
doubt, felt aggrieved on religious grounds by the appointment, and others 
who were unwilling to base their opposition on the political—which was 
the real—reason, were glad enough to conceal this feeling behind a pro- 
fessed zeal for orthodoxy. 

Dr. Temple’s connection with the ‘“ Essays and Reviews” was cer- 
tainly remarkable. His own essay was a mere speculation, not dis- 
tinguished by any profundity or brilliancy, and would have provoked 
little comment had it stood alone. It was only as the introductory 
essay in a volume which seemed intended to try to what extent the 
singularly elastic line of comprehension in the Anglican Church might 
be stretched, that it was at all noteworthy. It is true that each 
writer distinctly guarded himself from any responsibility for the opinions 
advocated by his associates; but whatever importance may attach 
to such a disclaimer, it is certain that it will produce but little 
effect upon the popular mind. If a man writes an essay in a 
volume which advocates a much freer mode of dealing with Holy 
Scripture than is common in religious circles, which insists that 
there is in it a dark crust of human passion and infirmity, and 
which tramples under foot certain doctrines which are generally 
regarded as part of the orthodox theology, he must not be sur- 
prised if Christian people, not all of them intelligent though extremely 
earnest, ascribe to the book a much worse character than it fairly 
deserves, and regard him as an accomplice in all its evil. He may say 
that none of the objectionable statements are found in his particular 
essay, and that he was not acquainted with the contents of the others, 
but the fact is there, that his name is in the company, and that it 
has given a sanction and certain measure of authority to the rest. 
There has been a good deal said in condemnation of the uncharitable 
and sweeping judgments which under the excitement of panic were 
passed upon the celebrated company who received at the time the 
damnatory sobriquet of the Septem contra Christum. But we feel that 
there is a good deal to be said on the other side. No doubt such an 
epithet as applied to Dr. Temple was altogether unjust, but, neverthe- 
less, he had associated himself with a number of men who had out- 
raged the feelings of good Christian people by assailing principles 
which were generally regarded as of the essence of the Gospel, and 
they had done this as clergymen of the Anglican Church. If there was 
a good deal of ignorance and prejudice in the attack, there was a 
good deal of true religious feeling and of sound Christian instinct 
also, and still more was there the emphatic protest of the moral sense 
against such action on the part of men, who by the vows of their own 
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subscription were bound to maintain a narrow and rigid theology. 
We are willing to believe that Dr. Temple simply erred in judgment, 
but it was just the kind of error which was sure to recoil upon him. 
There is, too, a deeper question underlying all this, and it is one 
which is destined to be pressed with more urgency from both sides of 
our religious controversies. Is the Broad Church theory capable of being 
reconciled in any fair way with the facts of the case? Can the clergy 
act upon it with an honest regard to the obligations under which they 
have placed themselves ? The teachings of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” 
were able to stand the fiery ordeal through which they had to pass so 
far as the demands of the law were concerned ; but is that enough to 
satisfy a conscientious man? Will a faithful servant whose first desire 
is to be himself true, be content if he manages to escape the meshes of 
the net of the law, when all the time the common judgment of mankind 
tells him that his escape is due to legal subtleties and refinements 
only? He may boast that he is serving freedom, but can he deceive 
himself into the belief that he can really promote freedom by showing 
the possibility of adopting evasions which all men of tender consciences 
will spurn? He may fancy that he is rendering homage to truth by 
thus setting himself against popular errors; but truth demands the 
loyalty of heart and life as well as that of the intellect or the lips, and 
its interests can never be advanced by what wears the appearance of 
unfaithfulness to solemn professions. Mr. Leslie Stephen, speaking 
under the influence of sentiments in direct and strong antagonism to 
those of the popular religion, utters just as emphatic a condemnation of 
the trifling with solemn obligations involved in the Broad Church action. 
“So long,” he says, “as a Christian is preaching pure rationalism, but 
preaching it quite unconsciously, we may accept his alliance without 
discredit on either side; but when he becomes conscious of the 
divergence between his words and their plain meaning, and justifies his 
practice, we have a right to insist on a distinct answer to some obvious 
questions. What are the limits of the liberty which he claims? Does 
he disapprove of Mr. Voysey’s mode of straining words? If so, where 
does he draw the line? If not, what is the amount of equivocation 
which he will permit? Is it possible to be dishonest in the use of 
religious language? It is absolutely necessary, he says, to allow the 
mixture of some alloy in the coins we pass for sound bullion. How 
much may be admitted? May the coins be made altogether of alloy ? 
and if so, what is the difference between a forger and an honest man? 
Can it really be maintained that the essential thing is to use the proper 
stamp and not to deal in the genuine article.” The answer to sucha 
question would be very promptly and decidedly given by the law if deal- 
ings with any other question except one relating to the Church. It has 
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its penalty for the grocer who labels a mixture of coffee and. chicory 
as coffee, but strange to say it allows any kind of adulteration in that 
spiritual food which the Church supplies to the nation, provided only it 
has on it the proper Episcopal stamp. Statesmanlike considerations, we 
are told, justify such conduct on the part of the Courts ; but even if they 
did—that is, if the integrity of the Establishment was worth securing by 
a sacrifice of the law—that can be no justification to any man in ignoring 
his own conscience. No decision of a Court can warrant a man in 
teaching what he does not believe, even though he knows there are 
others who teach it and yet believe no more than himself. 





While speaking thus of the Broad Church and of its celebrated mani- 
festo, we should be sorry to apply these observations to any man who 
honestly believes that the formularies of his Church sanction the 
theology of the school. How far Dr. Temple holds its principles, we 
have no means of determining. We know only that he was one of the 
essayists, that the prevalence of “advanced” theological opinions 
at Rugby was notorious, and that his appointment to the See 
of Exeter was regarded as a triumph of the Broad Church school, 
and was, therefore, the occasion of an agitation more fierce than 
any episcopal nomination of recent days except that of Dr. Hamp- 
den to the See of Hereford. So fierce indeed did the excite- 
ment grow, that at one time it seemed as if it might precipitate 
the ecclesiastical crisis so often foretold but so long in coming. Of 
course the passion subsided, the hot words died away on the lips by 
which they were spoken ; gradually the deluge of letters and articles 
ceased, and the movement collapsed as rapidly as it had been developed. 
We could have heartily respected the opponents of Dr. Temple if they 
had maintained their position, but, unfortunately, it was quite certain 
from the first that they would not, and they failed consequently to pro- 
duce any impression. It is not surprising that men who hold fast by a 
definite creed—and the clergy of the Establishment have to say on 
their own behalf that the Church requires them to accept and use three 
separate creeds—should object to acknowledge as Bishop the representa- 
tive of a school which seeks to get rid of creeds, and to explain away 
those it is compelled to retain. Still less was it wonderful that those 
who believe in the authority of the Church should demur to the promo- 
tion of a contributor to a volume which had been publicly condemned 
in Convocation and denounced by most of the Bishops, and who had 
never by a single word expressed dissent from his companions or regretted 
his own share in the publication. We should have honoured men who 
resolved to defy the State rather than submit to such humiliation to 
their Church, such injury to what they esteem the truth. But windy pro- 
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tests, fierce denunciations, angry complaints, empty threats, demonstrate 
only the vexation of the remonstrants, and answer no purpose except to 
relieve their own surcharged spirits. It is because we have had so many 
of these brave words which have had no result that the Church is in the 
state of utter anarchy in which she is found to-day. 

The conduct of Dr. Temple as Bishop has certainly proved that the 
apprehensions entertained relative to him were at least greatly exagger- 
ated. After the storm was past, he took the first opportunity of seeking 
to disarm the prejudices which had been roused against him, and ever 
since it seems to have been his aim to do his work faithfully and earnestly, 
and to deal impartially towards all sections. So far as the administra- 
tion of his diocese is concerned he has proved himself an able, manly, 
conscientious Prelate, and has carried into his new sphere the same 
geniality of temper, tact in dealing with men, untiring industry and faith- 
fulness in the discharge of duty, which had secured so large a measure 
of success in the old. If he desires to magnify his office, it is not by 
asserting its claims so much as by developing its capacities for usefulness, 
and his power is the more felt because of the previous decay of Episco- 
pal influence, owing in the first instance to the polemic tendencies of his 
predecessor, and in his later days to his unfitness through the infirmities 
of age for any active labour. To an Anglican Bishop, Cornwall alone 
was sufficiently tempting as a field of missionary labour, and Dr. Temple 
has already shown himself desirous to do something towards winning 
back some of its lost tribes to the Establishment. But his mode of 
undertaking the work is very different from that of some of his Episcopal 
brethren. He does not issue a pastoral against those troublesome Wes- 
leyans, nor does he seek. to coerce them into submission by parading the 
claims of his Apostolical succession, but he sets to work as a true minis. 
ter of the Gospel. Thus he spent part of his last summer vacation among 
the fishermen of a poor Cornish village, preaching to them and showing 
a friendly interest in them. So throughout his diocese he is ready for 
good work, not fearing to face the wrath of the Exeter publicans in his 
desire to play his part in the conflict against drunkenness. 

When we see the unquestionable earnestness, the thorough devotion 
to his work, the remarkable simplicity of the man, we cannot doubt 
that he will be a power for good, and yet we cannot heip feeling that 
his episcopal position must often be an embarrassment to him. 
Nor, while we honour him for many qualities that deserve honour, 
can we conceal from ourselves the danger that as the Churchman de- 
velops in him,—and there is everything in the atmosphere of a cathedral 
and an Episcopal palace to develop it,—there will be a loss of some of 
the high qualities which characterised the man. His conduct in the 
unfortunate affair at Rugby has been severely criticised, and not without 
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reason. It would have been more dignified if he had held himself aloof 
entirely, and, sagacious as his letter to the trustees was, and remarkable as 
was the penetration into Dr. Hayman’s character which it showed, we wish 
it had never been written. Still these were faults of impulsiveness, of an 
anxious care for the prosperity of a school to which he must feel strong 
attachment, perhaps of that self-complacency, not to say “ bumptious- 
ness,” which we are told grows so luxuriantly at Rugby. These are 
faults which might easily be condoned, especially if we remember that 
underneath the whole lies a conviction that the school has been sacri- 
ficed to party feeling, and a strong sympathy with his former colleagues. 
What puzzles us is the tone which he took in his reply. to an address 
relative to the Confessional and other High Church practices, with the 
wonderful consideration for the Ritualists which he expressed, his respect 
for their labours, his belief in their loyalty to the Church, his desire to 
find an apology for their offences. He has not lost his sagacity, surely he 
has not cooled in his attachment to liberty. He must see that these 
men are deliberately engaged in an endeavour to effect a revolution in 
his Church—he cannot desire their success ; can he possibly believe that 
his smooth words can have any effect except to increase their audacity 
and facilitate their works? There never was more need of a prelate, at 
once liberal and fearless, who should have the courage to unmask the 
pretensions of this wretched parody of Romanism. We hoped to have 
found such a man in the Bishop of Exeter, but are grievously 
disappointed to find him chattering these feeble ecclesiastical platitudes, 
and showiug that he has already sunk to the level of the peace-loving 
prelates. Must we believe that when a Broad Churchman becomes a 
Bishop, there is a tendency in the breadth to become a vanishing 
quantity, while the Churchmanship becomes ever more advanced and 
predominant. 


——__—_e ‘9 ee * e 


Notes. 


Dr. LITTLEDALE writes a letter to the Church Times, in which he gives 
advice to London clergymen as to the kind of preachers they should invite to 
take part in the projected Mission. He says: “In order that the Mission 
may be of spiritual utility, and may aim at the true conversion of sinners, it is 
of primary importance to be assured that the missioner will zo¢ preach the 
Lutheran doctrine of Justification, nor the Wesleyan one of conscious and 
instantaneous conversion.” 

We had imagined that even Ritualists acknowledged that John Wesley, of 
whose doctrine of conversion Dr. LITTLEDALE is so afraid, and George 
Whitfield, who preached the Lutheran doctrine of justification, had rendered 
under God a most glorious service to England. If they were living now, Dr. 
LITTLEDALE, who belongs to the very Church which, through their labours, 
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was rescued from a condition of spiritual coma, would not permit them to 
preach in his pulpit. The Ritualistic ranks are to supply men who are more 
likely to move men to penitence and to faith and to holy living. It is well 
that we should understand what clergymen like Dr. LITTLEDALE think of 
the two doctrines against which he warns his brethren ; he says in a subse- 
quent sentence of his letter, that ‘‘ these doctrines are theologically false and 
morally corrupting.” Dr, LIrrLEDALE is a clergyman of the Establishment, 
and yet there are Evangelical Nonconformists who are indisposed to take 
any active measures to relieve themselves of the responsibility for his 
teaching. 


A CURIOUS correspondence has passed between the Rev. PHILIP HAINS, 
Vicar of St. George’s, Wigan, and the Mayor of that town, which illustrates 
one of the workings of a State Church. It seems that his Worship is in the 
habit of inviting the members of the Council to attend with him at his parish 
church in his official capacity once a month. The Rev. PHILIP HAINS 
complains that this custom draws away some of the members of his congre- 
gation too frequently from their ordinary place of worship, and requests that 
it may be discontinued except on the first Sunday after each annual election. 
We do not know if there are any Nonconformists in the Council, for the Vicar 
does not plead for them. As the Parish Church services are highly ritualistic, 
the Nonconformists are probably able to take care of themselves,and maintain 
theirreligious independence. The Mayor replies briefly that he intends to con- 
tinue the custom. On this the Vicarreturns to the charge, and points out its 
hardship with greater vehemence and at greater length, and the Mayor, the 
second time, contents himself with simply acknowledging the receipt of the 
letter. Assuredly the custom, even once a year, is “ more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.” If the Mayoris a religious man, he could 
attend divine worship more profitably without making broad his phylacteries 
in the eyes of the congregation ; and whether he is or not, religion does not 
need to be patronised by him in his official capacity. The parade of robes 
and chains of office, the intrusion of civil distinctions into the sanctuary, is 
opposed to the reverence and spirituality of public worship, and, in this case, 
where the adornments of municipal magistracy are outshone by the glories 
of alb and chasubles, it is gilding refined gold. Perhaps the idea is that 
ornate ceremonial cannot be made too imposing, and that in imitation of 
Bishops of Rome who carried kings in their train, ritualistic rectors delight 
to be waited on by superstitious mayors. If this Wigan functionary desires 
to honour religion, let him do justly and walk humbly, and see that the rate- 
payers get good gas for their money. The Rev. PHILIP HAINS is an ad- 
vanced Liberal, and was present ata political meeting in the neighbourhood 
since this correspondence occurred ; but on some allusions being made by 
one of the speakers to a State Church, which were distasteful to him, he left 
the meeting. But if he feels the injustice of the system in one direction, he 
must expect that others will not be silent as to the many other anomalies it 
presents. A Liberal clergyman in these days must not be without his diffi- 
culties when a Liberal policy is discussed. We can assure him that one 
result of the success of the disestablishment movement would be that Mayors 
would cease to attend Church in their official capacity, and probably be all 
the better for it in their ordinary capacity. 








The Physiology of the Sects. Uondon : 
Samuel Tinsley. 

Tuls is a book of large promise and small 
performance. In the introduction, the 
writer reminds us that ‘‘that to the care- 
ful observer and student of the ‘ index of 
the soul,’ each face reveals a history which 
he can read and narrate. Every profes- 
sion, trade, craft, and calling has its pecu- 
liar and distinctive characteristics,” and 
he suggests that, perhaps, the time is 
coming when a necessary relation may be 
discovered between a man’s ‘ physiolo- 
gical characteristics” and his religious 
faith. We hoped that the various chapters 
of the book were an attempt, if not to lay 
the foundations of this new science, at 
least to collect some materials which 
might be useful to future inquirers. A 
very amusing book might be written in 
illustration of the author’s fundamental 
principle. We think we can tell a Me- 
thodist from a Unitarian by his face. On 
a platform where Independent and Bap- 
tist ministers are sitting together, it 
would not be very difficult to ‘spot ” 
five Baptists out of six. How is it that 
the members of some sects are, as a rule, 
rotund and substantial, that others have 
a ‘‘lean and hungry” look, that some 
ook jovial, some placid, some keen and 
restless? Journeymen shoemakers are 
said to suffer from liver disease, some of 
the Sheffield trades suffer from lung 
disease ; we should like to know from 
observant medical men whether or not 
certain diseases have sectarian preferences. 
Joking apart, there seems to us to be a 
certain measure of truth in the fundamen- 
tal principle of this book ; the physical 
temperament of men has very much to do 
with their character, and their character 
has very much to do in determining their 
sectarian preferences ; whenever they are 
associated with a particular church, the 
traditions and spirit of the sect react on 
their character, and, through their cha- 
racter, upon their physical life. We are 
sorry that the anonymous author of this 
little book should have spoiled a very 
good subject. 
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Notices or New Books. 


Darwinism and Design ; or, Creation by 


Evolution. By GEORGE Sr. CLarr, 
F.G.S., &c. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1873. 


THE purpose of this book is explained 
by the following sentence: ‘‘ Professor 
Huxley may be right in saying that tele- 
ology, as commonly understood, has re- 
ceived its death-blow at Mr. Darwin’s 
hands ; but we remember his other word, 
—‘there is a wider  teleology,’—and 
we desire to arrive;at that.” The writer 
accepts the conclusions of modern science, 
and endeavours to show that there is still 
a place for the ‘‘ Design-Argument”’ for 
the wisdom and beneficence of God. The 
theories of Evolution, and the principle 
of Conservation of Force, including 
therein the manifestation of will and of 
intelligence, and the doctrines of Darwin, 
even as regards the ‘‘ Descent of Man,” 
are virtually admitted. And upon these 
theories the author ‘‘attempts to show 
that there is no @ priori impossibility in 
the way of proving the Divine beneficence 
and wisdom, and that the theory of Evo- 
lution may be accepted without banish- 
ing the Almighty to the region of the 
unknowable.” 

The book is valuable for many reasons. 
It presents impartially and fairly, in a 
popular and readable form, the various 
scientific theories and results which have 
so often excited the unreasoning hostility 
of Christian theists. It blends with these 
a faith in the wisdom and beneficence of 
a personal God, and vindicates the argu- 
ment for design from the attacks of its 
scientific opponents. It shows the gran- 
deur and glory of Divine action in nature, 
and looks forward to the time when a 
fuller Evolution shall have raised man- 
kind still higher. 

We are loth to criticise a book which 
in the main is so excellent. We might 


point out some errors of detail, and that 
too in a subject where a Fellow of the 
Geological Society ought not to be caught 
But, as these do not in the 
least affect the general argument, we for- 
The omission, too, in the discus- 


tripping. 


bear. 
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sion of the origin of life and of the theo- 
ries of Biogenesis or Abiogenesis, of all 
reference to Dr. Charlton Bastian’s far- 
famed researches, is significant, nor do we 
think that the author has quite grasped 
the exact significance of some of the 
difficulties which many scientists feel in 
adapting the design-argument to the 
evolution theories. Mere adaptation of 
organisms to external condition does not 
and cannot prove design, because the or- 
ganisms have grown up or been evolved 
in those conditions, and been modified 
by those conditions. And if, as the author 
maintains, natural law is inexorable and 
immutable, and if the amount of force, 
though interchangeable in different forms, 
is at all times absolutely the same in 
amount (as the principle of conserva- 
tion of force demands) the design-argu- 
ment, not only ‘‘as commonly under- 
stood,” but also in some of the forms in 
which the book presents it, is fallacious. 
Much that Mr. St. Clair has advanced is 
ingenious and most valuable. He adroitly 
turns the principle of conservation or 
correlation of forces to good account 
in the sentence—‘‘ It seems fair to infer 
from this that the fact of human volition 
having its place in a line of events serially 
dependent, is not"of itself a disproof that 
a similar though greater Will originated 
the series.” And in several places he 
seems to be hovering on the borders of 
the position which Chalmers’s old argu- 
ment from thecollocations of matter would 
assume in these evolution theories. He 
quotes from Professor Huxley the admis- 
sion that if the Evolution theory is correct, 
the molecular structure of the cosmic gas, 
assumed in the nebular hypothesis, poten- 
tially includes all the future developments. 
And if he would consider attentively the 
reasonings of Mr. James Croll, in his valu- 
able paper published a year ago, on 
‘* What determines molecular motion?” 
we think he would arrive at a fuller and 
stronger statement of the design-argu- 
ment than he has yet given. Finally, we 
have no sympathy whatever with his 
attempt to prove from design the ‘‘ bene- 
volence” of God. In one point of view 
‘* there isno mercy in Nature.” And we 
must turn to other teachings and to other 
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sources to learn the tender love of our 
Heavenly Father. 

We heartily commend the book as 
well-written, intelligent, and satisfactory 
in the main, although we have ventured 
to dissent from some of its reasonings. 


Religions Thought in England. 
Rev. JOHN Hunt, M.A. 
London: Strahan and Co. 1873. 

THIs completes Mr. Hunt’s valuable 

History of Religious Thought in England 

from the Reformation to the end of the 

last century. On some accounts the pre- 
sent volume will probably be read with 
greater interest than either of its prede- 
cessors, for it is very singular how little 
is known by most persons, of the theolo- 
gical literature of this country belonging 
to the eighteenth century. Chubb and Bo- 
lingbroke, Whiston, Clarke, and Woollas- 
ton are to most persons names and nothing 
more. We have sometimes disentombed 

some of the famous Boyle Lecturers in a 

great library, but it was plain that their 

rest had been rarely disturbed during the 
last thirty years; and yet neither the 

Deists nor their antagonists were men of 

inconsiderable power. Their works are 

characterised by a directness and vigour 
of logic which must be interesting to all 
who delight in the intellectual excitement 
of controversy. It is not likely that Mr. 
Hunt’s volume will lead many students 
to visit this forsaken and forgotten region 
of literature, but many will be thankful 
to learn what he has to say about it. On 
the whole, he is fairly impartial. His 
sympathies are not indistinctly indicated, 
but it is easy to make the necessary ‘‘ cor- 
rection ” for his bias, and his History will 
be highly valued by all who are compe- 
tent to judge of the difficulty of the task 
which he has so successfully performed. 

We once had a hope that the author of 

‘©The Eclipse of Faith ” would write the 

history of English Deism; we wonder 

whether it is even now too late for our 
hope to be fulfilled. We doubt whether 
there is any other man in England who 
knows so much about the subject as Henry 

Rogers; we are sure that there is no man 

who could make so charming a book 

about it as he could. 


By the 
Vol. III. 
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———— 
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Essays. By JouNn Foster. London: vigorous thought expressed in a mascu- 
Religious Tract Society. line style. In this volume the remark- 


A very handsome reprint of a volume able Essay prefixed by Foster to Dod- 
too well known to need our recommenda- _dridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress,” is added to 
tion. And yet weare not sure that Foster the four Essays which are commonly 
is as familiar to the young people of to- printed together. This Essay is one of 
day as he was to the young people of the most ‘‘searching” pieces of writing 
twenty years ago ; they may need assur- in our language. 

ing that in Foster they will find very 





lwee: 





Postscript: THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


R.GLADSTONE'’S Manifesto containsnothing that can command 

for his Ministry the support of the Nonconformists in the im- 

pending elections. He thinks that the time has not come even for the 

re-consideration of any of the main provisions of the Elementary Educa- 

tion Act of 1870. ‘With regard to one or two points, calculated to 

create an amount.of uneasiness out of proportion to their real import- 

ance and difficulty,” he does not doubt that the new Parliament “ will 
discover the means of their accommodation.” 

The Nonconformists ask for assurances very different from this. 

They have felt, not mere “uneasiness” because on “one or two 
points” the Act of 1870 is out of harmony with their convictions and 
wishes, but the deepest antagonism to some of the leading principles of 
the educational policy of the last four years. They have asked that the 
development of the Denominational system should be immediately 
arrested by the refusal of all Parliamentary grants to new Denomina- 
tional schools ; that the new source of income opened to them by the 
twenty-fifth clause should be closed; that the managers of existing 
Denominational schools receiving public money should be required to 
provide, by voluntary subscriptions, some definite proportion of the 
expense of maintaining them. These moderate demands are, we sup- 
pose, to be refused. It will now be our duty to consider whether we 
should not ask for much more. 

In the autumn of 1868 the Nonconformists gave their enthusiastic 
support to every candidate that pledged himself to support Mr. Glad- 
stone. This pledge will not satisfy us now. The religious liberties of 
the country are at stake, and we must vote for no man who cannot be 
relied upon to do his utmost to rescue Public Elementary Schools from 
the control of the clergy. We have been loyal for a long time to the 
Liberal party ; we are now called upon to show that our loyalty to the 
cause of religious freedom is stronger than our attachment to our former 
political leaders. 
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THE ScepTicAL Pawn. 


ROM various quarters the appeal has reached us, “ Declare unto 

us the parable of the Sceptical Pawn,”* and though we are 

tempted to retort, “Are ye also yet without understanding?” we resist 
the temptation, and add a few words of exposition and application. 

There are many men, then, who, professing themselves to be wise, 
have become ‘‘fools,” in the Psalmist’s sense, and say in their hearts, 
“There is no God.” And the ground they commonly take is this: 
They have discovered, or they have heard, and read, that the great 
natural forces of the universe act in certain defined and invariable 
methods or sequences, which are somewhat questionably named ‘ the 
Jaws of nature.” And these laws, so at least they suppose and affirm, 
leave no room for the free play of a creative and governing Will. If 
they admit the possible existence of God, it is only that of a God 
who, ages and zons ago, set these great natural forces in motion, but 
who has ever since left them to work out into their due results, according 
to the invariable methods which science has discovered and formulated. 
“There is no God,” they say; or, “There is no God who can so use 
and so vary the use of natural laws, as to answer the prayers, or 
minister to the wants, of individual men.” 

That He should have revealed Himself to men, that He should have 
disclosed His eternal love and goodwill, in supernatural and miraculous 
acts,—this would have been an interference with the pre-ordained course 
of nature, which is wholly incredible to any man who has risen to a scien- 
tific conception of the laws that rule the physical universe and give shape 
to human life. In short, while some of them wholly deny the existence 
of God, and conceive that both we and the world we inhabit were pro- 








* See the Congregationalist for February. 
I 
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duced, in some occult fashion, by the very forces and laws which 
science has found out and formulated ; others, admitting the existence 
of God to be possible, nevertheless maintain that the laws of nature and 
of human life are not pliant to His Will, that they move on in a pre- 
determined course, which cannot be modified to meet the exigencies 
whether of men or nations. They see law everywhere and the reign 
of law, and they see nothing else. According to them, there is no 
Divine Will moving freely through the laws of nature, giving them their 
efficacy, using, administering, and modifying them in a thousand different 
ways, in order to carry out the purposes of an eternal goodness and 
love. And what is all this but to affirm that the two conceptions of law, 
and of a Supreme Freewill playing through law, and using it for a fore- 
seen end, are contrary the one to the other, and cannot be reconciled ? 

The argument has often been met by arguments of a superior force. 
It has been shown, for example, how the freewill and activity of man 
perpetually modify the action of natural laws, how he employs these 
laws for ends of his own, and compels them to produce results other 
than those which nature, left to itself, would have produced ; how he 
works his miracles, taking a weed and by culture developing it into a 
flower ; putting a tree into a stove, and so inducing it to bear earlier and 
richer fruit; using a drug to arrest or modify the natural course of a 
disease. And it has been asked, “If man, by serving nature, can thus 
rule her ; if by a wise obedience and a skilful use of her laws, he can 
control and modify their action, why cannot God—if there be a God, 
and He be immanent in nature—so use its laws as to work even 
greater miracles than these ?” We see on how large a scale the volitions 
of the human will “interfere” with the ordinary course of nature the 
very moment, for instance, that we compare England as it is, with 
England as it would have been had the foot of man never touched its 
shores. Why, then, should it be thought a thing incredible that the 
volitions of the Divine Will should inform, and penetrate, and control, 
the whole series of physical phenomena ? 

And, on the other hand, it has been shown that science deals only 
with phenomena, with the shows and appearances of things ; that it 
is compelled to assume a substance, a reality, a force, underlying all 
these phenomena—what the schoolmen call a woumenad, under or behind 
the phenomenal world—which it has not grasped, and cannot hope to 
grasp ; for science, which deals only with phenomena, must ever be 
unable to find out God, who is not a phenomenon, and, therefore, it 
has no claim either to assert or todeny Hisexistence. It has never yet 
found, and never will find, and should not look to find, the soul in man ; 
how, then, should it find, or expect to find, the animating and informing 
Spirit of the universe ? 
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But though we touch these arguments, it is no part of our present 
purpose to insist upon them. We propose, rather, to set forth, by an 
apt illustration, a fatal weakness in the position of those who argue, 
from the scientific point of view, that there is no God. The ground 
on which their argument rests is, that we are the creatures of fixed and 
unchangeable laws, which leave no scope for the free play of a Divine 
Will and Intelligence ; and, for answer to it, we refer them to their 
Chessboards. Here, too, is a sphere of law, of fixed and invariable 
laws. Every Piece on the Board has its own clearly defined movement, 
and cannot vary from it. And surely each of them, had it discourse of 
reason, might reasonably argue that, in its circumscribed realm, there 
was no scope for intelligence and freewill. Any fool of a Pawn might 
say in its heart, “ There is no man.” Any such Pawn might argue or 
affirm, ‘‘I was never made, but existed from all eternity, and have been 
evolved or developed into my present form by the very laws which are 
now at work upon me, and which, in due time, will doubtless carry 
me forward into some higher and more complex form of existence. 
The laws by which I am ruled were never devised, nor are they 
administered, by any creative or superior intelligence ; they, also, are 
eternal, inherent in the very scheme of things.” And certainly it 
might tax even a very wise Pawn to see, not only that he and his fellows 
had been made by man, and that all the laws of his little realm had been 
devised by the wit of man; but, also, that man could freely use these 
laws, and be helped by them, instead of being hindered, in working 
out his purpose and design. 

To those, then, who conceive that the reign of law necessarily excludes 
the free play of will and intelligence, we offer this illustration of the 
Chessboard. We affirm, that just as the strictest observation of its 
rules leaves full scope to the intelligence and will of man, so the laws 
of nature, which cannot be broken, may and do leave full scope to the 
Divine Intelligence and Goodwill. God both is, and is not, bound by 
the laws which He Himself has decreed: that is to say, if for the 
welfare of the universe He is bound to observe them, to observe 
them does not bring His Will into bondage, nor restrict Him to an 
absolute uniformity in the choice of the means by which His end is 
to be reached. He moves freely through those laws, using them at 
times in the methods we call “natural,’’ and at times in the methods we 
call “supernatural,” because as yet we do not understand them, nor 
comprehend the whole scheme and course even of physical forces 
and laws. 

If a great Chessplayer moves with a skill, an originality, a decision, 
which seem miraculous to us, we do not therefore suspect him of 
breaking the laws of the game. And, surely, when the Inhabitant of 

12 
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Eternity comes within the limits of time, and the Creator of all things 
descends and tabernacles with men, we should be very slow to suspect 
Him of violating the laws of nature, however strange and wonderful the 
works that attend His steps. May it not be that He knows these laws 
better than we do, and uses them with a power and a freedom beyond 
our reach, and even beyond our apprehension ? 

No doubt there is a scepticism which deserves sympathy and respect, 
but there is also a spirit of doubt and denial which calls mainly for 
rebuke. A wise man may say—and, if he be a wise man, he will be 
sure to say it sadly—that he finds no proof, or no adequate proof, of the 
existence of God in his scientific reading of the few natural facts and 
processes with which he has been able to acquaint himself. We can 
understand that, and can sympathise in his sorrow and disappointment. 
We can even tell him that he has sought for proofs of God where no 
adequate proof is to be found, since science deals only with phenomena, 
and God is not a phenomenon, but the Eternal and Divine Substance. 
But it takes a fool to say, with an air of knowledge and decision, “ There 
is no God ;” for how can /e tell? Has he searched all nature through, 
and exhausted the possibilities of discovery and thought? And it takes 
a fool still more arrant to announce with complacency, and even with 
elation, that there is no God. For if there be none, alas for him, and 


for us! Alas for all previous generations, and for the generations still 
to come! If there be no Father and Friend above us to whom we 
may go in trouble and when we die, if there be no pure gracious 
Will ever working in, and through our weak and erring wills, for our 
welfare and redemption, let us bring to a speedy end the solemn 


farce, or pitiful tragedy, we call “life”! 


But we are not reduced to this dreadful conclusion. ‘The proofs 
of the Divine Existence are to be found in the spiritual province of 
being, not in the physical; and where should we expect to find Him 
who is a Spirit save in the spiritual realm? “To find God,” said 
Plato, “look within.” And both Moses and St. Paul tell us that the 
Word of God—s.c. the revelation of His will, of Himself—is not far 
from any one of us; not in heaven, that we should sigh and say, 
“Who will go up for us and bring it down?” nor beyond the sea, 
that we should say, ‘Who will cross the deep and bring it over to us?” 
But the Word is very nigh unto us, in our mind and in our heart, that 
we may do it. The fool, whose eyes wander to the ends of the 
earth, may say, “There is no God;” but he who looks within, and 
does what conscience bids, he assuredly will, sooner or later, reach 
that knowledge of God in which is life eternal. 
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THE EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 


III.—ROME, NAPLES, POMPEII. 


\ \ 7E left Florence on the morning of Tuesday, January 21st, and 
reached Rome in the evening, after a journey of ten hours. 

I remember hearing of a gentleman who suffered from a grotesque 
form of mental aberration. He got into his head the curious idea that 
the thirtieth verse of the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
was a place somewhere in the north of England, and he was very 
anxious that the friend who told me the story should look it out for him 
in “Bradshaw” but he was not clear whether it was on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire line, or the Great Northern. Travelling to Rome, this poor 
gentleman’s delusion became almost intelligible. I felt as though I 
had left the common world, and was somehow living in a College 
Examination paper ; or that I had got a railway ticket that would carry 
me to an almost forgotten passage in Horace; or that I was taking a 
tour through a Dictionary of Classical Geography. ‘The sensation was 
a very curious one. The railway runs through part of the defile and 
along the Lake which have been made familiar to school-boys by 
Hannibal’s defeat of Flaminius. Some time before we reached Rome 
we saw the Sabine hills, and Soracte, though not as Horace saw it, with 
the snow upon it. Thrasymene had never been anything more to me 
than a few lines in a map, a note in a school-book, an article in a 
Dictionary. I had never thought of Soracte except as a word 
in a line of Horace which had to be scanned. When I was being 
swept along the edge of the waters, into which the Romans were driven 
by Hannibal, and when I saw Soracte, I seemed to have become an 
inhabitant of a book published by Mr. Murray and edited by Dr. 
William Smith. 

The uproar, vociferation, and confusion at the railway-station at Rome 
effectually prevented the disposition to indulge in any sentimentalising 
on having arrived in the city of the Popes and the Cesars; nor did the 
sentiment come when we sat down to dinner in the Hotel d’ Allemagne, 
for we found ourselves dining with a party that exhibited one of the 
entertaining aspects of modern travelling. It was an American family— 
father, mother, sons, daughters, an aunt or two, a cousin or two, a tutor 
for the children, and a baby. There were seventeen or eighteen of 
them altogether, and, like most Americans, they were intelligent and 
agreeable people. They had been away from home rather more than 
eighteen months, and had been to Egypt, Jerusalem, and Damascus. I 
thought, at first, that the baby must have been born on the journey— 
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perhaps within sight of the Pyramids, or at Joppa, or on the banks of 
the Jordan ; but I came to tae conclusion that, unless it was exception- 
ally precocious, even for au American child, it might, perhaps, have 
had the advantage of being born in New England just in time to draw 
its first breath in the free air of the States. 

To a sober, phlegmatic Englishman like myself, there was something 
almost comic in the idea of a whole family moving about the world in 
this style. They seemed to think, however, that the boys and girls 
would be likely to get up their Geography and their History more 
effectually in this way than in any other. They had been told about 
the Pharaohs when they were on the Nile, and about Mahomet and 
the Caliphs when they were at Damascus, and had now come to 
Rome to “get up” Tarquin and Julius Czesar, and Cicero and Cato. 
They had a vigorous courier with them, who appeared to understand 
his business, and, altogether, they were “ doing” the ancient and the 
modern world in a very systematic fashion. 

After dinner we strolled up the Corso. Most of the shops were 
closed, and there were very few people moving about; and then it 
came upon me vividly that I was in the city in which for at least “ two 
whole years” St. Paul had been a prisoner. Hildebrand and all the 
Popes, Augustus and all the Czsars, were for a time forgotten. The 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, dreaming nothing of the secular glory 
that was to come upon him, of the power he was to exert on the 
civilisation and thought of Europe, of the learning of a long succession 
of scholars that was to be exhausted on his writings, of the majestic 
churches in many lands which weré to bear his name, had prayed, 
and taught, and written, in an obscure lodging, lying not far from the 
street in which I was walking ; from some spot close at hand he had 
looked up to the same stars that were still shining in the heavens, and 
thought of the Christ who made them all, the Christ whom he loved 
so passionately, and whom he served with such incomparable loyalty 
and courage. When we got back to the hotel, we sat and read together 
the first chapter of his great epistle, and there was a reality and 
pathos in the words, “To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called 
to be saints,” which I, at least, had never felt before.° 

We spent only two days in Rome, and my Note-books contain 
very little more than the bare names of most of the places we visited ; 
but the general impressions which the city made upon my mind are 
recorded at some length. 

What astonished me most was the enormous magnitude of the great 
Roman works. The Baths of Caracalla, which were built in the third 
century, gave me a perfectly new conception of the magnificence of 
the imperial people. The massiveness of the walls, the immense 
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space which they enclose, and the height of the arches, are simply 
amazing. The Baths are said to cover 140,000 square yards, and 
to be nearly a mile in circuit; and it is also said that they could 
receive 16,000 bathers at one time. But no figures give any adequate 
impression of the vast proportions of the building. The Colosseum 
surprised me still more. Of course its form was perfectly familiar to 
me, and I had read that it would hold g0,000 or 100,000 people ; 
but nothing that I knew about it had given me any conception 
of its stupendous magnitude. In St. Peter’s the church has caught 
something of the grand manner of the Empire. I felt as though the 
people who built this vast and gorgeous church must have been of 
another race than ourselves, larger men, with a wider horizon. The 
interior seemed to grow while I looked at it. Immensity is the only 
word to express one element of its power ; the other element is profuse 
splendour. Polished marbles, sculpture, of which the predominant 
element is force, gold, mosaics, bronzes, meet the eye on all sides. The 
actual size of the church is not so much greater than that of some of 
our own cathedrals as to account for the impression of its vastness, 
but somehow the impression is produced. 

The splendour which I have spoken of as one of the characteristics of 
St. Peter’s—luxurious splendour it might be called—is also the charac- 
teristic of many of the ancient Roman works, and of many of the 
modern churches. The Baths of Caracalla must have been as remark- 
able for the richness of their materials and for their magnificence, as for 
their enormous extent. Much of their beauty and gorgeousness has 
perished, but what remains is sufficient to recall their original glory. 
When the marble baths were bright with water, and the gardens sur- 
rounding them bright with foliage and flowers, when the mosaic pave- 
ments were perfect, when the granite columns which surrounded some 
of the halls were standing, and when the statues were ranged along the 
porticoes, the Baths of Caracalla must have been a true symbol of the 
pride and grandeur of the race which lavished the wealth of subject 
nations on its pleasures. Of the churches, that of St. Paul’s recently 
completed, Sta. Maria Maggiore, and St. Ignatius, give the same im- 
pression of magnificence and pomp. Perhaps there are others in which 
the materials are equally costly, and the colour and decoration equally 
splendid ; but these I remember most vividly. ‘There is one curious 
contrast, by the way, between the churches of Florence and the churches 
of Rome: at Florence the exteriors are covered with marble, and the 
interiors are generally dull and plain—at Rome, the interiors are rich 
and splendid, and the exteriors are often unimpressive. 

The extent to which Christian churches have been enriched from the 
remains of Pagan temples and imperial palaces—or, to put it more 
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generally, the extent to which the Church has appropriated the treasures 
and monuments of the ancient world—was one of the things that struck 
me constantly. Figures of Christ and of the Virgin, crown ancient 
columns erected tothe honour of heathen emperors. The noble church 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore is an adaptation of the central hall of the 
Baths of Diocletian. ‘The Baths are said to have been commenced by 
Christians who were enslaved for their faith ; they did not anticipate 
that before the stupendous structure was finished, a Roman Emperor 
would profess himself a follower of Christ, and that twelve hundred 
years later a great Christian architect would convert the monument of 
their sufferings into a magnificent place of Christian worship. The 
Pantheon, erected as a heathen temple a few years before the birth of 
our Lord, has been a Christian church for twelve centuries. What 
remained of its bronze roof was melted down, and part of it used for the 
columns of the baldacchino which covers the high altar of St. Peter's. 
It is said that many of the splendid circular slabs of polished granite and 
marble in the pavement of some of the churches are slices sawn from 
the columns which once adorned the palaces of the emperors and the 
temples of their gods. 

The remains of ancient Rome—those, at least, which we saw—are 
naturally the remains of the grander and more massive edifices. When 
walking round the galleries of the Colosseum, or through the vast and con- 
fused ruins on the Palatine Hill, it was easy enough to feel that these 
belonged to the city of Augustus and Trajan, of Nero and Diocletian ; 
but in my earlier years—and since then I am sorry to say that I have 
very seldom thought much about ancient Rome—it was Horace that 
made Roman life most real to me, and for Horace everything that I saw 
was too large. Rome seemed a city for epics and tragedies, not for the 
graceful odes which I have now forgotten, but which once had so great a 
charm forme. It seemed a city in which Cicero might deliver his 
orations, but it was hard to think that he had written his letters there. 
Magnificence, energy, boundless material resources—these were the 
ideas that were constantly present to me when visiting the ancient 
ruins. I could think of emperors, and of statesmen, and of great 
soldiers returning in triumph to the imperial city, but not of refine- 
ment, culture, and the quiet life of scholars. 

Brief as our time was, we descended into the catacombs. We 
visited those the entrance to which lies just off the Appian Way. 
The frescoes which are found on the walls of the catacombs have 
become familiar to most persons in popular engravings. We saw a 
series illustrating the history of Jonah. Noah’s dove seems to have 
been a favourite subject. Had either of my friends been a Baptist 
we should have discussed the probable date of a fresco, in which 
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baptism was being administered by pouring. The narrow passages ex- 
cavated in the rock are from eight to nine feet high ; the main passage is 
about five or six feet wide, with narrower passages opening into it. Oc- 
casionally the passage expands into a small chapel ; it was in a chapel 
that we noticed the frescoes illustrating the history of Jonah. The 
tombs rise in three, four, or five tiers on each side of the passages. 
What I have called a “chapel” was often probably the vault belonging 
to one Christian family, and used by them occasionally for purposes of 
worship. 

We also saw some of the curious objects of interest,—the Scala Santa 
for instance, in a chapel near the Lateran, a marble staircase of twenty- 
eight steps, down which it is said our Lord came when he left Pilate’s 
judgment-seat. The steps were in danger of being worn away by 
penitents who are permitted to ascend them on their knees, and they are 
now covered with wooden planks, but it is still possible to kiss the 
marble beneath. We drove to the traditional site of St. Peter’s martyr- 
dom on the Janiculum, whence there is a glorious view of Rome. We 
saw the Arch of Titus, with the entablature on which ure represented the 
vessels brought from the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Of course we had no time for a proper examination of some of the 
most famous things in Rome. We were not long enough, I imagine, 
in the Sistine Chapel to receive the full impression of Michael Angelo’s 
frescoes. ‘The day was dark, and the colour of the frescoes was less 
fresh and vivid than.I had expected. The nobleness of some of the 
individual figures was too obvious to be missed ; but the number of 
figures in the great picture—the Last Judgment—is so great as to be 
confusing, and, judging from my own experience, many hours—perhaps 
many days—would be necessary in order to grasp the conception of it 
in its integrity. ‘The single idea that I carried away with me was that I 
had seen the work of a giant. 

Of the great pictures in the Vatican, Raphael’s Madonna of Foligno, 
and his Coronation of the Virgin, and Domenichino’s Communion of 
Saint Sebastian filled me with greater wonder than the Transfiguration. 

I was particularly impressed with the impossibility of reproducing the 
original works of the great sculptors. I had seen and greatly admired 
copies of the Laocéon, the Dying Gladiator, the Belvidere Antinous, 
the Apollo Belvidere, and of many others of the famous works in the 
Vatican and the Capitol ; but there was an indefinable beauty and force 
and perfection in the originals of which I had previously no conception. 
What wonderful collections of sculpture they are! In addition to the 
works I have already mentioned, the Venus and the Amazon at the 
Capitol, the Minerva Medica, the Ariadne, the Nile, and the Boxers of 
Canova, seemed worth going to Rome to see. 
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Weary and yet intoxicated with all the glorious things that we had 
seen, we drove at the close of the afternoon of our second day to the 
Pincian Hill. Victor Emanuel, representative of the political revolt of 
Europe against the power of the Pope, passed us as we were looking 
down onthe city. The light was fast vanishing, there was the red glare 
of sunset on St. Peter’s—and, behind it, heavy and gloomy storm-clouds, 
This was our last view of Rome. Protestant as I am to the very core 
of my heart, the scene filled my imagination, and constantly recurs 
to my memory. 

And yet there was something wanting. Italy and Europe may cast 
off the supremacy of the Popes, and the whole papal system may 
be threatened with storm and tempest, and yet the nations of Christen- 
dom may fail to rise to a nobler and truer faith. What was wanting in 
the afternoon came in the evening. While we had been out in the 
city Signor Gavazzi had called at the Hotel to see us. After, dinner 
we found our way to his rooms, and had some pleasant earnest talk 
with him about the evangelisation of Italy. He assured us as we 
had been assured at Florence, that the Government is sincere and 
honest in its endeavour to maintain religious freedom in Italy. The 
priests are able, of course, to give occasional trouble to Protestant 
evangelists, and the local representatives of the Government are not 
always loyal to the spirit and intentions of the law, but the good 
work can on the whole be carried on without any very serious difficulty, 
and he, like Mr. MacDougall, entreated us to appeal to English Christians 
for sympathy and support. 

The journey from Rome to Naples took us about eight hours. We 
left Rome soon after eleven on Thursday night, and reached Naples 
about seven on Friday morning. The streets were already beginning to 
look animated: the Neapolitans are not very clean but are very pic- 
turesque. Immediately after breakfast we ordered a carriage for Pompeii, 
and had a charming drive of twelve or fourteen miles. We passed 
through a considerable part of the city and over the site of Herculaneum, 
and swept round the base of Vesuvius, from the summit of which rose 
a thin line of blue smoke. From several points on the road the view 
of the Bay is very charming. 

Pompeii was a prosperous sea-port, and was also a kind of Brighton or 
Torquay to the wealthy citizens of Rome. It suffered very severely 
from an earthquake a.p. 63; the great eruption of Vesuvius happened 
rather more than sixteen years after, in the autumn of a.pD. 79. Showers 
of sand, cinders, and ashes, and rivers of mud, descended on the city 
and completely buried it. The popular impression that it was submerged 
under streams of lava is inaccurate. Lava would have destroyed every- 
thing that was perishable ; the sand, and the cinders, and the mud have 
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preserved for eighteen centuries, streets and houses, and frescoes 
and temples, which were familiar to Cicero and Pliny. It was a for- 
tunate thing for us that the very site of Pompeii remained unknown 
through all the troubles that came upon Italy during the decline of the 
Empire and during the Middle Ages. 

About a century and a quarter ago,a peasant who was sinking a well 
found himself in a painted chamber containing various objects of anti- 
quarian interest, and a few years later the excavations commenced which 
have slowly removed the mass of rubbish which had hidden the city. 
The excavations are still very incomplete, and when we were there only 
a few men were at work. But enough has been done to enable us 
to see—not merely to imagine—the kind of city in which the Romans 
lived. Indeed very much more is uncovered than I had anticipated : 
more than half the city;is now cleared. After spending several hours 
walking through street after street, and examining the private houses of 
the old Pompeiians and their public buildings, there was very much that 
remained unseen. 

The streets are narrow ; there is not one of them, I think, more than 
thirteen or fourteen feet wide. They are paved with large blocks of stone, 
which in some of the streets are worn by chariot wheels into deep ruts. 
The “Town Council” made a very ingenious provision for the conve- 
nience of those who were obliged to walk about in wet weather—a pro- 
vision which made me think with some bitterness of the streams of 
liquid mud several inches deep through which a fortnight or three 
weeks before I had had to wade in Birmingham. The “ Public 
Works Committee” of Pompeii placed stepping-stones across the streets 
sufficiently wide apart to permit wheels to pass through them, but close 
enough to make them aconvenient pavement raised high above the mud 
below. Iam afraid that a similar arrangement would hardly be pos- 
sible in Birmingham, Manchester, or Sheffield ; but the intentions of 
the municipal authorities were evidently good, and they did the best in 
their power. 

Near to the entrance of the city there is a pleasant villa ; the rooms 
are large, numerous, and beautifully decorated. There are cellars in 
which the wealthy owner kept his wine, and the wine jars were still 
there when the excavations were made. The reception-room, dining- 
room, bed-rooms, bath-rooms, and the servants’ apartments, may all 
be easily identified. ‘Murray ” says that “a skeleton, supposed to have 
been that of the owner of this villa, was found, with that of an attendant, 
near the garden gate ; the one still holding in its grasp a key, the other 
carrying a purse, containing one hundred gold and silver coins of the 
reign of Nero, Vitellius, Vespasian, and Titus.” Eighteen skeletons 
were found in the cellars. It is certain, however, that most of the in- 
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habitants made their escape, for though a considerable number of bodies 
have been found—among the rest the skeletons of prisoners with their 
leg-bones in iron rings—the number is inconsiderable, compared with 
what must have been the population of the city. 

It is said that at the time of the eruption there was a great assembly 
in the amphitheatre, which lies outside the city ; this may have facilitated 
the escape of a very large number. 

There are many other large and handsome houses in the city, with 
halls covered with exquisitely graceful ornaments, the colours of which 
are perfectly fresh, open courts paved with beautiful mosaic, and cham- 
bers decorated with frescoes. With rare exceptions, it is only the rooms 
on the ground floor that remain, but here and there, houses of two and 
three stories are still standing. 

There was something strangely solemn in visiting house after house 
and room after room in this ancient city, called back from the grave 
after being buried for sixteen or seventeen centuries. To me, the city 
was a kind of symbol of the Day of Judgment. The whole life of the 
people of Pompeii is there: the commerce, the pleasures, the idolatry, 
the politics, the licentiousness—the crimes of the city have an imperish- 
able record. 

One house, with the chequers on the doorpost, was an inn. The 
name of the innkeeper was still on the walls when it was excavated. The 
“skeletons of horses, fragments of bits and bridles, rings for fastening ani- 
mals, and portions of chariot wheels were found in the yard.” The bakers’ 
shops and the winesellers’ are very easily recognised. ‘There is a black- 
smith’s shop, a soap factory, a dyer’s, and a surgeon’s. Some of these 
were identified when they were first opened by the materials and tools 
which were found in them ; some of them still contain “ fixtures,” which 
show the occupation of their owners; some are identified by their 
“signs.” “A goat indicated a milk-shop ; two men carrying an am- 
phora, a wine-shop; two men fighting, a gladiatorial school ; a man 
whipping a boy hoisted on another’s back, the residence of a 
school-master.” There is one house which, from its decorations, 
was evidently intended for infamous purposes. The Museum of 
Naples, which we visited the morning after we had seen Pompeii, con- 
tains innumerable articles removed from the city during the excavations. 
There are the Laws in bronze; the stocks, in which the leg bones of 
prisoners were found ; measures, scales, and weights—the weights, unlike 
those which are commonly used by ourselves, having an artistic form ; 
kitchen utensils, tin shapes for pastry ; funnels, and strainers for wine ; 
mirrors, necklaces, earrings, bracelets, rings, combs, hair-pins ; spoons 
and forks ; musical instruments; numbered tickets for the theatre ; 
surgical instruments ; chairs, couches ; ink-pots, with the dried ink in 
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them ; pens ; rolls of papyrus, partly legible ; lamps; articles of orna- 
ment, such as vases ; and other articles which perpetuate in a terrible 
form the licentious imagination and tastes of the Pompeiians. It would 
be easy to restore one of the villas at Pompeii, and to fill the rooms as 
they were filled on the day that it perished ; and equally easy to restore 
to many of the tradesmen’s houses the tools and utensils that they 
used in their trade. All the centuries that have passed since the people 
fled from their houses in terror seem to vanish, and their old life, in its 
minutest details, comes back again. 

The amphitheatre is beautiful in form, and would hold an immense 
number of spectators. The theatres, the Forum, the Temples of Jupiter 
and Venus and Isis, and the Basilica are all very striking and interesting. 

On our way back to Naples we visited Herculaneum. The great 
theatre, which is all that can be seen, lies about eighty feet under 
ground. The seats for the audience, the stage, the ‘“ green-room,” and 
the grand entrance are all cleared. Herculaneum was destroyed by 
torrents of volcanic mud, which hardened into a soft stone. 

Saturday morning we spent, as I have already said, in the museum. 
To me the most interesting objects in it were those recovered from 
Pompeii. Among these there are some fine pieces of sculpture. There 
are also some interesting modern paintings, illustrating the various schools 
of Italian art. I remember two, which seemed to me curious and sugges- 
tive. One of them was by an artist whose name is not given in my 
notes. It represents the resurrection of our Lord ; the hands and the 
side are still bleeding, and the face is full of suffering ; Death has not 
been conquered. This is no true rendering of our Lord’s glorious victory, 
but it is only too accurate as a typical representation of the “risen 
life” of, I fear, most Christian people. We have “risen with Christ,” 
but our triumph over Death is incomplete ; the old life is not vanquished 
by the new ; the flesh is not glorified by the Spirit. The other painting 
is by an early Italian artist, Sassoferrato. It is a very realistic but not 
prosaic rendering of the words of St. Luke, that our Lord was “ subject ” 
to Joseph and Mary. Joseph is working at the bench ; Mary is stand- 
ing by—how she is occupied I do not remember ; our Lord, a boy of 
eleven or twelve years of age, is sweeping the room. If I may trust the 
impression which it made upon me at the time, the artist has succeeded 
in the supreme difficulty of representing our Lord in the truth of 
His humanity without suppressing His mysterious dignity. It is not a 
ordinary Galilean child that he has given us on the canvas, nor even a 
Galilean child of extraordinary beauty and grace ; it is the Christ in His 
boyhood. And yet as you look you feel that it was natural that this 
child should be obedient to Joseph and Mary, and should perform the 
commonest of household services. 
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We did not leave Naples without driving up to St. Elmo and seeing 
the Church of St. Martin, the interior of which is cased with variously 
coloured marbles, and is a perfect dream of beauty. It also contains 
some very fine paintings. The only one of which I have a note 
is the “Dead Christ” of Spagnaletto. From a balcony outside the 
monastic buildings, of which the church forms a part, we had a lovely 
view of the city and the bay. 

Among my other notes, I find an admiring record of the size and 
beauty of the bouquets which we were entreated to purchase. One of 
them was more than a foot in diameter ; it contained fifty or sixty roses 
and ten or twelve camellias. We were asked a franc for it, and there 
are the cynical words appended, “ probably might have got it for half a 
franc.” Some one told me, I cannot remember who, that it is not con- 
sistent with Neapolitan etiquette for a gentleman to give a lady a brace- 
let or a locket, or anything else that is not perishable, unless the lady 
is already his wife, or unless he is engaged to marry her. Bouquets 
may, however, be presented by gentlemen to lady friends, and they are 
sometimes three or four feet across. ‘The requirements of etiquette are 
evaded by tying round the flowers beautiful ribbons and costly lace. 

My last note on Naples is too pleasant to be omitted. We sawa 
large Jesuit house, which, since the suppression of the order, has been 
turned into a public school. I am no friend to the ‘‘ suppression” of 
Jesuits by public law, but when they are suppressed no better use could 
be made of their buildings. 

We left Naples on Saturday afternoon at four o’clock for Brindisi. 
The journey was uninteresting and tedious, though it was relieved by 
some very grotesque incidents at Foggia, which I must omit through 
want of space. At Brindisi we met the fourth member of our party, my 
friend Mr. Charles Wallis, of Birmingham. 


THE TEMPLE RITUuAL. 


NO. III. 


ROM our recent glance at the order of the hierarchy, we now 
return to the consideration of the course of the daily service. 

We traced the course of the Temple ritual, from the ascent of the 
solitary priest to cleanse the Altar, to the assembling of the two re-united 
companies, still before the hour of sunrise, in the conclave or chamber, 
called Gazith. The third chapter of the treatise on the Continual Sacri- 
fice commences thus: “The Prefect used to say to them, ‘Come and 
draw lots who is to offer the sacrifice, who is to sprinkle the blood, who 
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is to remove the ashes from the inner altar (the golden altar of incense), 
who is to cleanse the lamp, who is to bear the joints to the czws, the 
head, and the feet, and the backbone, the ribs and the intestines, the 
flour, and the cakes, and the wine.’ They drew lots: each discharged 
that office for which the lot fell to him.” 

On this passage, Arnold observes that a dispute arose as to who was 
the prefect in question, some maintaining that it was the Sagan, or vice 
high priest, and others that it was the Strategus, or captain of the guard, 
mentioned in the Middoth. From the preceding collation of the tracts 
Tamid and Yoma, and of the comments of Maimonides, it becomes 
clear that the officer called by the latter the Prefect of the Lots is 
the one here intended, as we actually find the officer in question discharg- 
ing that necessary duty. Both Maimonides and Bartenora say that 
thirteen priests were required for the discharge of the functions above 
indicated. Of these the first in dignity of office was the priest who 
sprinkled the blood, although in point of time he was preceded by 
him who slew the victim. The tract Yoma speaks of the lots as four 
in number—the first for the decineration of the great altar, the second 
for slaying the sacrifice, the third for burning incense, and the fourth 
for carrying the remnants of the sacrifice from the Ascent to the Altar. 
It was the second of these services, according to this authority, for the 
detailed arrangement of which the priests met in the Conclave Gazith, 
and standing in a circle, drew lots for the thirteen several functions 
above described. The Yoma only adds a previous detail omitted in 
the Tamid, and the remainder of the two records is in harmony. 

“The Prefect used to say,” the Mishna continues, “‘Go out and look 
whether the time of sacrifice has come.’” When it arrived, the vigil cried 
out, “* Light!” Matthias the son of Samuel adds, as explained by the 
commentators and confirmed by the Halacha, that the priests on the 
floor of the court would ask, ‘‘ Does it illuminate the whole face of the 
East, as far as Hebron.” Qn the reply, ‘It is so,” they proceeded to 
the sacrifice. It is stated in the treatise Yoma (iii. 2), that on one 
occasion the Priest was deceived by the lustre of the moon, and 
the sacrifice was slain before sunrise. When the error was discovered, 
it became necessary not only to slay another victim, but to purify the 
priests from the legal defilement caused by the error. 

“He said to them, Go, and bring the lamb from the conclave in 
which are the lambs. That conclave was in the north-western corner, 
and there four conclaves were ; the one of lambs, another of vigils, the 
conclave of the house of the hearth, and the conclave in which they 
made the bread of forms.” 

Considerable discussion has arisen as to this somewhat too concise 
statement. It is unfortunately not stated w/ere the four conclaves were, 
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and in the corner of what the conclave of lambs was placed. In the 
tract Middoth, which copies portions from Tamid and from other tracts, 
and which is of later date (as shown by the names of the writers 
cited) than the more authoritative portions of the Talmud, four conclaves 
are spoken of as being in the Beth Moked ; and Maimonides, admitting 
the existence of a contradiction on this head between the two tracts, 
suggests that the conclave of lambs was a division of the Beth Moked, 
in its south-western corner, and that the Domus Foci itself was in the 
north-western angle of the sanctuary. It is only the discovery of the 
actual crypts or foundations of the conclave that will settle that ques- 
tion. But it must be remembered that in the passage in Ezekiel, which 
was taken as the guide for the rebuilding of the Temple, no such large 
structure, as the Beth Moked must have been if the explanation of 
Maimonides is correct, is referred to. Further, the location of the exhedra 
of the priests who had charge of the altar on the south of the court, 
and of those who had charge of the veil in a corresponding exhedra on 
the north, which is distinctly given in the Book of Ezekiel, is more con- 
sistent with the grammatical meaning of the present Mishna, to the effect 
that the conclave of lambs was in the north-west corner of the court, 
and that the other three conclaves were in the other three corners, than 
with the other explanation. In the passage in the Middoth, the four 
conclaves in question are spoken of as open: and it is difficult to dis- 
connect this expression with that of Ezekiel (xlvi. 21-24), which 
describes four courts forty cubits by thirty cubits in area, one in each 
angle of the court of the sanctuary, the romog xexwpiopevoc of the 
Septuagint. Three positions might be assigned to these courts, as at 
the limit either of the court of the priests, the court of Israel, or the 
second court, within the Druphactos. But the reference to the priests 
cooking the offerings within them seems to decide that they were 
in, or in immediate connection with, the Atrzum Sacerdotum. 

It is probable that we shall obtain conclusive information on this dis- 
puted point when it becomes possible to follow up the discovery reported 
on by Lieutenant Conder, in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for October, 1872, p. 165. The northern wall of this 
crypt is about 120 cubits to the north of the centre line of the Altar, 
Temple, and Gate Nicanor, so that it points to a larger width, north 
and south of the Atrium Sacerdotum, than we are disposed to attribute 
to it without further evidence. But there can be little doubt that, if this 
officer is enabled to follow out the line of investigation which he has 
indicated as desirable, we shall arrive at a clear understanding of these 
interesting structural details of the Sanctuary. With our present know- 
ledge, it seems tolerably certain that the conclave of lambs, where six 
were always kept to be in readiness for the daily sacrifice, cannot have 
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been, at all events, very far removed from the crypt regarded by Lieut. 
Conder as likely to furnish a key to further exploration. 

“They entered the conclave of vessels, and brought thence ninety- 
three silver and golden vessels. They gave water to the lamb (of the 
sacrifice) from a golden cup. When the victim had to be examined in 
the twilight, they searched it over by the light of candles.” 

The Gemara of the Jerusalem Talmud in the tract Haghigha says, 
that these ninety-three vessels of the sanctuary correspond to the 
ninety-three sacred names which are found written in the pages of the 
later prophets, Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi. But the decision is, 
that the number is that which was required forthe service of the day. 
The lamb had to be examined before being slaughtered, to see that it 
had not contracted any blemish, which would invalidate the sacrifice. 
For the evening sacrifice this examination was performed by daylight, 
but for the morning sacrifice necessarily by lamp or torch light. 

“The priest designated to perform the Sacrifice led the victim to the 
place of slaughter; those who were appointed to carry the several por- 
tions of the victim followed him. The place of slaughter was to the 
north of the Altar; in it were eight dwarf columns, on which were 
squared cedar beams, and iron hooks were fixed to them, of which each 
beam had three rows, to which the victims were suspended in order to 
be skinned. There were marble tables between the columns.” 

It is explained in the sixth chapter of the treatise Shekalim, 
that these tables were made of marble, and not of gold, for the reason 
of the freshness and coolness of the stone, which rendered it better 
for the purpose of the slaughter-house than metal. In the Capita 
Patrum itis mentioned, as two of the ten signs or miracles of the Sanc- 
tuary, that the sanctified flesh never became corrupt within its precincts, 
and that no fly was ever seen in the slaughter-house. 

We have to search with untiring perseverance before we can be sure 
we have the last word of the Talmud on any subject. In the present 
instance we find the information, which is not afforded by the tract giving 
an account of the daily service, in that which speaks of the yearly poll- 
tax. From the treatise Shekalim, or De Sic/is, we learn that there were 
thirteen tables in the Temple : that those of which we have been speak- 
ing, the marble blocks of the slaughter-house, were eight in number, 
and that on them the intestines of the sacrifices were washed. On the 
west side of the civws, or Ascent to the Altar, stood two tables, one of 
marble and the other of silver. On the former were placed the 
members of the victims; on the latter the vessels used in the service. 
In the porch of the Holy House stood two tables, one of marble, the 
other of gold. On the first the Shew-bread was placed, before it was 
taken into the Temple; on the second it was placed when it was re- 
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moved from the Holy House. Lastly, there was a golden table in the 
Temple itself, on which continually was arranged the panes propositionis, 
or shew-bread. 

In the Vatican Codex of the Septuagint Version of the Book of 
Ezekiel, is found some information as to this portion of the Temple 
arrangements, which is not in the existing copies of the Hebrew. The 
39th verse of the 40th chapter of Ezekiel, as we find it in the Vulgate, is 
not in the Greek. It exists in the Alexandrine Codex, with the ad- 
dition that the tables were of gold, which is not in accordance with the 
Mishna. The 4oth verse, in the Vatican Codex, mentions an important 
feature, not elsewhere brought into prominence, namely, the Aivalus 
Holocaustomatum, or channel for receiving that portion of the blood 
from the slaughter which was not caught in the sacrificial vessels. 
Twelve tables are mentioned in this passage, both in the Hebrew and in 
the Greek. The former does not mention the material, the latter states 
that those on which the vessels were placed were of stone. The Greek 
account concludes by the information that over the tables was a roof, as 
a covering from the rain and fromthe heat. In the climate of Palestine 
the protection would be fully as necessary for the latter, as for the former, 
reason. It is remarkable that the phrase is omitted both in the Hebrew 
of Ezekiel and in the Mishna, where, however, the place of slaughter 
is at times called Domus. 

The priest to whom fell the lots to cleanse the golden altar and the 
golden lamp, led to the Temple four others, who bore the sacred vessels 
called Teni and Cos, and two keys. The Teni was a large canister of 
gold, that would hold two cabi and a half, or rather less than a gallon: 
the Cos was a large golden cup. Of the two keys, one was of the 
length of the fore part of the arm, and was introduced in order to 
remove the lower bolt of the door, the other was of the ordinary size. 

The great gate of the Sanctuary had two doors, or leaves, of which 
that to the south was never opened, in observance of that passage in 
Ezekiel which says that the eastern gate should be closed, because the 
God of Israel had entered by it. It is curious to remark that this 
verse (Ezek. xliv. 2), which both the Hebrew and the Greek of the Bible 
apply to the gate of the outward Sanctuary, or Court of Israel, not to 
that of the Holy House, and which is thus traditionally commemorated 
in the order of the Temple, has been taken by Romish theologians as 
a prophecy of the perpetual virginity of the Virgin Mary ! 

“The priest took the key and opened the gate ; he entered the court ; 
he proceeded through the court to the great gate of the Temple itself; 
he removed the bar and the bolts and opened the door. ‘The priest 
appointed to slaughter did not slay the victim until he heard the sound 
of the opening of the great gate of the Temple.” 
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Rabbi Jehuda says that there was a postern, or small gate, through 
which the priest entered into a space between the interior and exterior 
doors of the Temple, and opened the outer doors, which fell inwards, and 
the inner, which turned outwards, so that the golden surface of the 
doors concealed the recess. This is mentioned in the tract Middoth, 
where the Mischna which we have translated is repeated. The next 
statement requires all the authority of tradition to be received with 
literal acceptance, although in the still morning, and the clear air of 
these mountain heights, sounds travel with almost incredible dis- 
tinctness. 

“From the city of Jericho they heard the noise of the great gate 
when it was opened. From the city of Jericho they heard the sound 
of the instruments of music. From the city of Jericho they heard the 
sound of the wooden machine which Ben Catin had made for the laver. 
From the city of Jericho they heard the voice of Gabinus the preco. 
From the city of Jericho they heard the sound of the pipe; from the 
city of Jericho they heard the sound ofthe chants, they heard the sound 
of the trumpets. ‘There are those who say that even the voice of the 
High Priest was heard when he mentioned the sacred Name on the Day 
of Expiation. From the city of Jericho they smelt the aromatic odour 
of the incense. Rabbi Elieser, the son of Daglai, said that the family 
of Abu had goats in Mount Micvor which used to sneeze from the odour 
of the incense. 

We must defer to a subsequent paper the explanation of the curious 
word Magrepha, which may be properly accompanied by a description 
of the musical instruments used in the daily service ; the number of each, 
as well as that of the singers: and the increase in that number which 
was permissible on days of festival. 

But we wish to call attention to the precept ‘ That the king shall 
bear no witness, nor shall witness be borne against him,” as explanatory 
of that extremely difficult point in the Gospel narrative, the silence of 
Christ before Pilate. On that silence, so far as we can learn from the 
Evangelists, the question of the release or condemnation of the Illus- 
trious Prisoner actually hinged. Why He should not have declared His 
innocence of the charges brought against Him ; why the right of appeal 
claimed in the later case of Paul was refused, it has never yet been 
attempted to explain. 

But if we consider that the garb of dignity, with which this precept 
of the Law clad the King of Israel, had, on that solemn occasion, either 
to be accepted or rejected by Jesus ; that by His pleading as an ordinary 
Defendant he would either have disregarded the precept, or have 
disclaimed His right to be the representative of the House of David, 
and the legitimate, though not ruling, King of Israel; thus, and thus 
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only, can we understand why, when the Roman Procurator questioned 
Him in many words, He answered him nothing. 

In our next number, before resuming the account of the course of the 
daily ritual, we propose to give an account of the musical instruments 
used in the worship of the Temple. 


Lessons ror CHRISTIAN LABOURERS FROM THE 
GREAT EXAMPLE. 


NO. II. 


HE greatest Christian labourer next to the Lord Himself said, “I 

am made all things to all men, that I might by all means save 
some.” They that are unlearned and unstable wrest this passage (as 
they do also the other scriptures) unto their own destruction, claiming 
from it sanction for compromise of principle and sacrifice of truth. It 
is not, however, an earlier edition of the maxim, “‘The end sanctifies the 
means,” but simply affirms that the Apostle carefully studied and un- 
selfishly regarded each man’s peculiarities, so that he might discover the 
favourable season and the best method of putting before him the one 
unchanging Gospel. The servant of the truth must have discrimina- 
tion as well as zeal; his desire to do good should be an ever-burning 
passion, but it must be under the control of an ever-wakeful intelligence, 
which says right things at right times, and does the best things in the 
best ways. ‘A word spoken in due season, how good is it! A word 
fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” The best 
utterances apart from fitness of time and tone may be only as pearls 
cast before swine. ‘As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather 
and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart.” 
The inspired exhortation to the Lord’s workmen is, “Of some have 
compassion, making a difference, and others save with fear.” For lack of 
this discerning spirit very much effort is worse than wasted. The suddenly- 
created mountain torrent, full of irresistible but blind power, disregards 
the peculiarities of the region through which it moves, forces a straight 
way for itself, and leaves nothing but desolation to mark its course ; the 
stately river with unwearied energy flows on for ever: it gracefully 
curves around the base of the hills, slackens its speed through the 
broad pasture lands, and, by adapting itself to all the varieties of the 
country, works mischief nowhere and fosters life and fertility everywhere. 
Of this discrimination, so essential to successful labour, our Lord 
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set us a perfect example. In the second chapter of the Fourth Gospel, 
there is a passage which sheds light on many of His deeds. He went 
to Jerusalem to keep the Passover, and while there wrought many 
miracles whereby the faith of the people was won. It seems that their 
professions were loud, but their feelings were shallow. Jesus was too 
merciful to break the bruised reed, and He was too wise to rely on the 
enthusiasm of a fickle multitude who would cry “ Hosanna” one day 
and “Crucify Him” the next. As accounting for His conduct it is 
said, “ But Jesus did not commit himself unto them because he 
knew all men, and needed not that any should testify of man: for he 
knew what was in man.” In this perfect knowledge of human nature in 
all its varieties we must find the reason why He dealt so differently 
with different people. As He came down from the mountain He 
laid His hand with cleansing touch upon the prostrate leper, and then 
said to him, ‘‘See thou tell no man.” The Gadarene demoniac be- 
sought permission to be with his deliverer wherever He went, ‘‘ How- 
beit Jesus suffered him not, but said to him, Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee.” To 
another who asked for no such bidding He said, “Follow me!” To 
one man, who avowed his determination to follow Him, Jesus spoke 
discouragingly about the poverties and perils of the companionship : 
“The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.” To another who asked brief 
leave of absence that he might bury his father, the apparently stern 
answer was, “Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead.” There 
was a poor man at the Pool of Bethesda whose sicknesses and sorrows 
had outlived all his friends, and to him Jesus went both as donor and 
suppliant, saying, ‘Wilt thou be made whole?” The Syrophcenician 
mother had to seek a like blessing for her daughter, and was compelled 
to press her suit against seeming reluctance and strange delay. As far 
as we can learn, the widow of Nain offered no prayer and cherished no 
hope of immediate resurrection for her dead son ; in silent despair she 
was following him to the grave, dreaming not that the Deliverer was 
nigh ; the Saviour was found of her when she sought Him not, and 
before she called He answered. When He heard that Lazarus was 
sick, when He was sent for that Lazarus might not die, He abode two 
days still in the same place where He was. With that earnestness and faith 
which He loved to see, the messenger had gone to Him from Bethany 
across the Jordan into the wilderness, and yet the presence and _bless- 
ing so intensely desired were denied for days, which must have seemed 
ages to the waiting and perplexed sufferers. Peter and James and John 
were taken into scenes from which the other Apostles were excluded, 
and from all the twelve some truths were kept back for a season until 
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they were able to bear them. In the case of Zaccheus, to whose home 
the Saviour went and carried salvation unbidden, it was enough—it was 
more than was demanded—that the new-born disciple would give away 
half his goods ; for the rich young man who went in quest of eternal 
life the severe conditions were : “Sell whatsoever thou hast and give 
to the poor. Come, take up the cross and follow me.” 

It has been thought by some that they could account for these diver- 
sities in the conduct of our Lord on the ground of the sovereignty of 
His grace, but we surely do Him a great wrong if we suppose that He 
ever does things for the mere sake of showing His right to do as He 
pleases. There is something higher than the Divine sovereignty, even 
the Divine character, the perfect wisdom, holiness, and love which 
regulate the exercise of the absolute authority. The kingship of Jesus 
is the girded servant of His own goodness and grace, and in the 
fact that He dealt so differently with different people we see not 
the arbitrary assertion of His rights, but the proof of His discrimi- 
nation. He searched the hearts and tried the reins of the children 
of men. He discerned the specialties of each man’s case, and 
wisely adjusted the burdens and privileges and discipline of disciple- 
ship to each man’s condition. If we knew all the mental and spiri- 
tual differences there were amongst those whose names we have 
quoted from the Gospel history, we should not doubt that the Saviour 
suited His treatment to their circumstances, discouraging that which 
needed to be checked, fostering that which needed to be developed, 
and investing each soul with the kind of atmosphere most favourable 
to its growth, and health, and fruitfulness. If Nature plant one tree on 
the sultry plains of the desert, and another on the stormy heights of 
Lebanon, it is not that she desires to kill either of them, but that she 
wills the utmost possible perfection of both. 

It may be said that this discrimination was easy to the Saviour because 
He had divine insight unto human nature; and is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to the disciple, whose vision is often.so dim and whose 
knowledge is alway so limited. Nevertheless, the servant must strive 
to follow his Lord, even though it be with sadly unequal footsteps. 
While the discriminating spirit is impossible to thoughtless, superficial, 
half-hearted labourers, men of another mould will find that it can be 
secured by effort and improved by practice. The varieties of spiritual 
condition which the Christian labourer has to deal with are certainly 
not diminishing. Human life and character, instead of becoming more 
simple, seem to become more complex as culture and civilisation ad- 
vance. Though it sprung from a single root there appears to be no end 
to the diversities into which our common human nature can blossom. 
How many different phases unbelief can assume! On what different 
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foundations (alike only in their common fallaciousness) men will rest 
their rejection of revelation! From what varied sources a false peace 
is secured, and in what dissimilar ways different people will justify a 
similar indolence and carelessness! Side by side, two men may be 
hastening to spiritual death, and yet as to the origin and nature of their 
maladies they may differ from each other as much as he who is dying 
of consumption differs from him who is being slain by a fever which 
has turned his blood into a current of fire. How difficult, and yet how 
important for the physician to make in every case a perfect diagnosis of 
the disease! For lack of the needed discrimination terrors are some- 
times preached when they simply feed despair, and mercy only is 
proclaimed when the listening soul is turning the song of grace into a 
lullaby ; anodynes are given to the apathetic, and stimulants are ad- 
ministered to those whom excitement is consuming ; we often alarm 
when we ought to soothe, and speak of peace when we ought to awaken 
fear ; timidity is mistaken for incapacity and forwardness for ability, 
and then we foster the vanity which needs to be repressed, and we 
extinguish the sparks which ought to be fanned. 

The tendency of this age is to an intense persuasion of the love of 
God. Men cannot believe too much in Divine mercy, but they may 
believe too little in other Divine attributes. All fear is cast out by 
many, and they keep away from the refuge set before them in the 
Gospel, not because they think they cannot enter, but because they 
think there is nothing from which they need escape. It is far easier for 
Christian labourers to discern the strong current of the age and fall in 
with it, than it is for them to discriminate as to the chief necessity of 
the age and determine to meet it. How possible it is for us to be 
tempted into such a perpetual reiteration of mercy, and nothing but 
mercy, that in relation to many of our hearers our preaching will be sim- 
ply supplying opiates to those who are fast falling into deadly slumbers. 
Happy is he who can give to each listener his own portion in season ! 
It can be done only by him ‘who watcheth for souls as one that 
must give account.” 

Amongst imperfect men this discriminating spirit is not without its 
dangers. He who expends much skill in devising plans and in adapt- 
ing argument, appeal, and illustration to different temperaments will 
sometimes experience how easy it is for great care in the choice of 
means to be followed by foolish adoration of them, and by forgetfulness 
of the end they are meant to secure. ‘The more complex a machine is 
the more difficulty there is in making every movement tell with un- 
wasted power on the final result, and the more peril there is that it will 
be admired for its own sake merely. It is one of the unspeakable 
privileges of the Christian labourer that where he finds a perfect 
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example of discrimination in the use of means, he finds also a perfect 
example of fidelity to one great purpose. No matter by what varying 
routes He pursued it, the Lord never lost sight of the gracious end for 
which He came—to seek and to save the lost. An increasing number 
of people prefer lingering about the threshold of the Gospel to entering 
into its holy of holies ; and in chanting its praises they speak as if its 
chief merit were that it promotes social improvement, and not that it 
is the power of God for regenerating and saving the individual man. 
They lay great stress upon the fact that in His personal ministry Jesus 
cared much for men's bodies, healing their sicknesses, and fitting them 
afresh for their daily work. It would be impossible to overrate the 
temporal good created by His miracles, but it must not be forgotten 
that He always spoke of those miracles as means to a great spiritual 
end. If they secured not faith and obedience, if they promoted not 
the godliness of the people, they were, in His esteem, but as seeds 
out of which the desired fruit had not grown. There were Gali- 
lean places in which He had spent much time, wrought many miracles, 
conferred many blessings, and created great joy; but there was no 
repentance there, and instead of being satisfied with the immense 
temporal results of His ministry, He mourned and lamented like one 
who had laboured in vain, and spent his strength for nought. ‘Then 
began He to upbraid the cities wherein most of His mighty works 
were done, because they repented not.” 

Capernaum was the chief of the cities the Saviour upbraided, and the 
more its history in connection with His ministry is studied, the more 
will it be seen that no measure of success in secondary things could 
satisfy Him with whom salvation was the supreme object. The spirit He 
found and the treatment He met with there, contrasted favourably with 
what He elsewhere experienced. In certain Samaritan villages they 
shut their houses against Him ; the Gadarenes besought Him to depart 
from their coasts instantly, and the men of Jerusalem drove Him out 
of their city again and again ; but the Capernaum people greeted Him 
with welcome, and in their city He peaceably laboured amidst their 
enthusiastic praises the very next Sabbath after the men of His own 
city, Nazareth, had expelled Him with murderous violence. There 
were places in which Jesus was met, not with cruel persecutions, but 
with cold indifference. The people were like an instrument with loose 
and broken strings, and even the skilled hand of the Master could 
bring forth no music. ‘‘He could not do many mighty works there 
because of their unbelief.” The men of Capernaum could not be 
charged with indifference, for on the first Sabbath evening He was 
with them they filled their streets with the sick that He might heal 
them, and when, on the next morning, He went forth into a desert place, 
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they followed Him and besought Him not to leave them. The fact 
that so many of His chief miracles were wrought in their midst shows 
that on their part there was no hindering unbelief. 

As we turn our thoughts from the spirit the people manifested to the 
blessings they received, who can adequately set forth the happy results 
of that unequalled ministry? What brightness He restored to homes 
which affliction and death had darkened! What worth He gave to 
lives which disease had made to be a woe and a burden! What 
streams of poverty and adversity He dried up, and what fountains of 
wealth and prosperity He opened! If we had seen the harvest of 
earthly good which grew out of His labours we should have been ready 
to exclaim, “ How profound must be the Saviour’s satisfaction! How 
full of joy His heart must be!” But His countenance was shadowed, and 
His spirit was troubled, because He had not achieved that one great 
spiritual purpose which He never forgot, and apart from which He 
could never see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied. Hearts 
were not broken for sin: contrite spirits were not found suppliant 
before the mercy-seat: there was not that godly sorrow which is a 
condition of forgiveness and a pledge of future holiness. Men had not 
been born again, and therefore despite all their increased health and 
wealth and prosperity, they were still outside of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and the’tearful eyes of the Incarnate Love could see the fore- 
cast shadows of the second death already falling upon them. 

There is great need now for the Christian labourer to set before 
himself this feature of his Lord’s perfect example. The subordinate 
results and temporal blessings of Christianity are many and great, and 
there is danger of our being satisfied with them instead of imitating the 
Saviour’s loftiness of purpose. The evangelical history is perpetually 
repeated wherever the Gospel is preached. A humanising influence is 
exercised even if there be no divine power bringing dead souls out of 
the sepulchre of their sins ; the common standard of morals is raised, 
the general atmosphere of society is sweetened, and the entire platform 
of earthly life is lifted to a higher level. Wherever a Christian con- 
gregation is gathered, there will be a fresh fountain of kindly feeling, 
and a new centre of benevolent effort. Ignorance will be removed, 
poverty will be relieved, sorrow will be alleviated, and the widow 
and the fatherless will be visited in their affliction. The might of the 
Gospel to produce efforts of this kind is unfailing. ‘There are plants so 
full of vitality that however deep you bury them they will force their 
way upwards to greet the light and express their life in becoming 
flower and fruit. When the Gospel lay beneath a cumbrous heap of 
human inventions, when much of its glory was hidden, and much of its 
force was broken, this power of creating benevolence still showed itself. 
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By power of the underlying cross, practical pity for the poor and the 
destitute blossomed like flowers above the grave of superstitions 
wherein the truth of God was buried. Goodwill to man was the very 
root in God’s heart out of which the Gospel grew, and goodwill to man 
it never fails to produce—even when it fails to bring forth the higher fruit 
of love to God and conformity to His will. He who knew it so well 
likened it to leaven. What does the dead meal know about the living 
thing which silently penetrates and changes it? ‘There are men in 
Christian countries almost as ignorant of Christ, and yet His influence 
puts generous feeling into their hearts and moves their hands to generous 
deeds. In some towns the Sunday collection in churches for local 
charities is being followed by the Saturday night collection for the same 
purpose in public-houses. This is a strange thing in the temples of 
Bacchus, and shows how widely the Christian leaven is working. It 
reminds one of the time when for a while the ark of God was in the 
house of Dagon, and the dumb, dead Philistine idol was bowed and 
broken before the Divine Presence. 

In these valuable but subordinate issues the Christian labourer may 
lawfully rejoice, but he must not be content with them. They may be 
used as proofs that the Gospel is from God, and as reasons why it can 
claim the confidence, the reverence, and the gratitude of the world; 
but they are not the great end for which Christ died and the Church 
lives. ‘They are but as so much scaffolding to be used in building up 
the personal faith and holiness of every man. It is sorry work to make 
the scaffolding complete, and not to lay so much as the foundations of 
the temple. There are no enduring results until estranged human 
hearts are reconciled by the cross. No matter how precious the 
temporal blessings of Christianity may be, they must pass away. He 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever. Only everlasting issues 
can satisfy an everlasting love, and therefore on these the heart of every 
labourer must be set, and his discriminating spirit must be the servant of 
one high unchanging purpose. The disciple is as. his Lord when he 
says, “In all things, through all things, above all things, I seek the 
salvation of men!” 

In Christ the labourer finds a perfect example of earnest seeking 
and patient perseverance. When we have said that Jesus welcomed 
all who came we have not told half the truth about Him. He cast out 
none, and more than that, He went after those who would not come. 
He sought that He might save. He was the Good Shepherd who 
“ goeth after that which is lost until He find it.” In this respect how 
much we fail in likeness to Him! With real joy we greet the returning 
one, but we too much forget the wanderer who is not thinking of 
coming back. If men come amongst us for a season and show hopeful 
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signs and then leave us, how apt we are to let them go and send no 
message after them. Sometimes men come into our midst and soon 
give way to sin, and become sick and wounded to such a degree that 
they are our weakness, and shame, and sorrow. If presently they go 
away altogether, how prone we are to feel as if we were relieved from 
further responsibility and trouble. Should they return with deep con- 
trition and proofs of amendment, we should receive them; but not 
enough do we follow them into all their degradation, beseeching 
them to come back. ‘Too frequently they are suffered to carry their 
wounds into one of the darkest and uncleanest corners of the world, 
there to droop and die as if no man cared for their souls. Is this 
imitating the love that saves us? Our first cry to Him was but the 
answer of our hearts to His many cries to us: ‘‘We love Him because 
He first loved us.” 

Advancing years and widening experience change men’s judgment 
as to the relative value of the three great parables in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel. They used to think that the story of the 
prodigal was “the pearl of parables,” but now, without loving that less, 
they love the others more. It is encouraging to look at the Divine 
love as shadowed forth in the conduct of the father, with his free wel- 
come and full pardon for the guilty one. It is a great gospel to be 
told that if we draw nigh to God He will draw nigh to us. But 
what of the other pictures which set forth the other side of the truth? 
The woman could find no perfect joy in possessing the nine pieces of 
silver, and was constrained to light the candle and sweep the house 
diligently and search for the lost one. ‘The shepherd did not stand at 
the gate of the fold, willing to let in the silly wanderer the moment it 
had wisdom enough to return. That might have been kind, but it 
would not have ended in salvation. Blessed be the love that is restless 
until the lost ones are found, and which, amidst all the gladness it gets 
from the unfallen ones and the returned ones, cannot forget those who 
are still far away! Our hope rests on the love which yearns for us 
when our own souls have no aspirations, which watches for us when 
our own eyes are heavy with sleep, and which works for our redemption 
when our own zeal is slack and our own hands droop. As from this love 
our salvation comes, so to it our labour should be conformed. In the 
track of the Patient Seeker lies our path of duty. Of one pilgrim 
Bunyan tells us that when he was summoned across the Jordan he 
stood in the midst of the cold, dark flood, and said, ‘‘ I have loved to 
hear my Lord spoken of, and wherever I have seen the print of His shoe 
in the earth, there I have coveted to set my foot too.” We are not 
told what sublimity was given to his life, or what success was given to 
his labours by this diligent following of the Great Example, but it is 
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recorded that there was a great calm at the time he came to the river. 
A consciousness of having imitated Christ does help to divest death of 
its terrors, and makes men forget the thick darkness of the way along 
which they pass into that land where they shall awake in His likeness. 

As we stand before our Lord’s example we must feel afresh our need 
of His atoning work. What condemnation falls upon us! How 
unfit we are for His work! How unlike the truth we have to pro- 
claim! Fretful men speaking about divine patience and gentleness ; 
unforgiving men calling attention to the fulness and freeness of divine 
pardon; selfish men proclaiming the unsearchable riches of divine 
grace; half-hearted men singing the praises of divine zeal! Men 
beset with infirmities and guilty of repeated inconsistencies taking upon 
themselves the name and putting their hands to the ark of Him who 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. If it were 
not for the greatness of His forbearance how often the doom of Uzzah 
would be repeated! We must not continue in sin that grace may 
abound. The full-orbed splendour of the Saviour’s example is before us ; 
be it ours to steadfastly gaze upon it until we are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord. 


C. VINCE. 


THe CRIMINAL Czass. 


NO. I. 


T is proposed, in this paper, to give some account of a subject 
I which ought to engage the attention of thoughtful persons, and 
upon which, in order that their knowledge may be profitably used, they 
should be accurately informed. The subject is the extent, nature, and 
distribution of Crime in England and Wales ; the character and number 
of the repressive forces employed ; the general arrangements for the 
administration of justice ; and the cost of the departments of the public 
service engaged in the work above indicated. 

It will be convenient to deal with the subject in the natural order in 
which it is presented, and therefore the following divisions are mapped 
out s— 

I. Crime and the Criminal Classes. 
II. Means of Repression, Punishment, and Reformation. 
III. Administration of Criminal Justice. 
IV. General Administration of the Law. 
V. Cost of Preventive, Punitive, and Judicial Establishments. 

The information arranged under these various heads is derived from 

official publications—partly from the “Judicial Statistics,” a volume 
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issued annually by the Home Secretary ; and partly from other returns 
presented to Parliament. The figures relate to the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1872, this being the latest date to which the official returns 
are made up. 

The number of the criminal classes is the first matter to be ascer- 
tained. As regards those at large this can be done only imperfectly. 
The police make returns of criminals within their knowledge ; but the 
returns are in reality mere estimates, based to a considerable extent 
upon conjecture, and varying so much as to deprive them of real value. 
For instance, in Birmingham, with a population of 343,000, the number 
of “known depredators and suspected persons at large ” is given as 847, 
and the number of indictable offences committed is given as 1,977 ; 
while in Manchester city, with a population of 357,000, the “known 
depredators” are given as 530, and the number of indictable offences as 
4,326. The principle upon which the computation of criminals is made, 
is stated as follows in the “Judicial Statistics :” ‘The returns are 
restricted to known and suspected offenders, gnd the rule is that persons 
known to have been living honestly for one year at least subsequently 
to their discharge after any conviction should not be returned in the 
class of known thieves and depredators.” Clearly, this rule is not 
followed, or the police adopt dissimilar standards of judging of honesty 
of life, for the returns in other parts of the country present the same 
discrepancies as those exhibited in Birmingham and Manchester. We 
have, however, no other means of estimating numbers but the police 
returns, and therefore—with a caution as to their accuracy—these 
must be accepted for what they are worth. According to this computa- 
tion, there were, in 1872, the following numbers and divisions of the 
criminal classes at large :— 


Under sixteen years of age ... ... ... ... 6,012 
Sixteen years and above... «.. ws. wes 40,865 


Total sci cee tse eee, AOBTF 


The distribution of the criminal class varies considerably. In the 
metropolitan district, 1 person in about 1,200 belongs to it: in the 
pleasure towns (such as Bath, Brighton, Leamington, and Scarborough), 
the proportion is 1 in 411; in towns depending upon agricultural dis- 
tricts (Bridgwater, Hereford, Ipswich, Shrewsbury, and Reading), 1 in 
383 ; in commercial ports (Bristol, Hull, Liverpool, Swansea, &c.), 1 in 
383 ; in the seats of the cotton and linen manufactures (Blackburn, 
Manchester, Preston, Stockport, &c.), 1 in 536; in the woollen and 
worsted districts (Bradford, Huddersfield, Leeds, Kidderminster, &c.), 
1 in 4173 in other textile districts (Congleton, Coventry, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Norwich, Nottingham, &c.), 1 in 508; in the hardware 
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districts (Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wolverhampton), 1 in 470; in the 
eastern counties (Essex, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, agricultural), 1 in 
361; in the south and south-western counties (Dorset, Somerset, South- 
ampton, Wells), 1 in 245 ; and in the midland counties (Bedford, Berks, 
Cambridge, Hertford, Northampton and Oxford), 1 in 314. 

To the estimated numbers of the criminal class at large, must be 
added the number of those under detention, in order to complete the 
criminal census. ‘Taking these into account, the numbers, on the 3oth 
September, 1872, were as follows :— 


Criminal class at large... ... 0 ase eee eee 46,877 
In borough and county prisons ... ... ... 17,406 
[CONNECT EEASGRS..< 225 sc. ss <2. sas “9,684 
In Reformatory schools pod: wes’ ues’ ode” “aod 
In Industrial schools... 14.0 4. eee vee 6,386 


Crmmimal lunatics ...0 20.0 00 21. 1... ons 679 


OPER son) Sed* ewe ... 85,456 


Of these about one-fifth were women. 

We come next to what may be called the movement of the criminal 
class, and the number and character of the offences committed. The 
more serious crimes come under the head of indictable offences—those 
which are not decided summarily by justices, but are sent for trial at 
sessions and assizes. Of such offences there were 44,191 reported by 
the police: and for these 22,156 persons were apprehended; 15,182 
were committed for trial ; and 11,379 were convicted and sentenced to 
various terms of punishment. The offences are classified as follows :— 

Offences against the person... ... 0 ... «6. see 2,586 
Against property, with violence ... ...  .. ... 3,946 
Against property, without violence... bin 35, 072 
Malicious offences (arson, &c.) against property 441 
Forgery and coining 4... see see wee ee, wee = 859) 
Other offences Sere MER Kee: -a0h” ous -oee. ae ROS 


A selection of the principal offences classified under these heads will 
show more precisely the nature and extent of serious crime, namely :— 


Murder (including infanticide) ... 0... 0... wee 32 
Attempts to murder GE ate UAE SE oe see 44 
Shootme at, stabbing, &c. ...0 2s. sso se vee 619 
Manslaughter Pie ess Ws) 48s, “ase dee “ene 258 
Concealment of birth ...  ... soo soo see eee 174 
Unnatural offences 55a “wien'- rena ese caval? ag 143 
Rape and attempted rape ... 2... se see ove 480 
SEI ce tek kee kes ts tet 558 
Bu urglary ~ wae wh! cen 00. was ‘sos (phar 
Br eaking into shops, &e. pas eke Apes Gee ee RON 
Cattle, horse, and sheep stealing.. 

ODDETY WII VIGICNCE as<. ccs 24s eee wes: ase 478 
Larcenies aaa hes) mie sis) ae. es ee ROS 
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The cases of murder are in the proportion of 1 to about 175,000 of 
the population of the country; of attempts to murder, 1 to about 
520,000 ; of manslaughter, 1 to 90,000; and of unlawful wounding, 1 
to 37,000. Of burglaries the proportion was 1 to about 11,000; and 
of breaking into shops, 1 to 19,000. 

The preceding figures deal only with the more serious kinds of 
crime. We come next to the offences decided summarily by justices of 
the peace; and here, of course, the total numbers rise enormously. 
The number of persons proceeded against was 559,929—of whom 
448,138 were males, and 111,291 females. Of this total 423,581 were 
convicted. It must not be supposed, however, that even the majority 
of these persons belonged to the criminal class. The actual criminal 
prosecutions before the magistrates were as follow, as to class and 


number :— 


(Oe | a rer es sms: ions, Aese. ~All sate 
Wilful damage to property . ° ‘ «« 25,017 
Violence against persons... ... we = 96,959 


Offences against game laws : » 9,571 


Total. . ea ss eee «oes 168,895 


The other offences decided summarily were as follows :— 


Drunkenness Koc: ssssl ‘ween’ cwesy “Gee. eacr Ooe 
Breaches of the peace.. wi AW ewe “eee «= BQRSOD 
Vagrant laws Ne a ee ee ee 
Local acts and bye- Jaws. ae 
Highway and Railway Acts... ...0 wee. 29,321 
Police acts.. ee See OT 
Licensed Victu allers’ and Beer Acts... ss 10,469 
Servants, apprentices, and masters... .. 17,082 
Weights and measures... ... .0. ese see 49793 
Mutiny Acts (deserters, ‘ke. ) ies “eee oes) | OAS 
Poor Law Acts ... ... <% «=«-, 602 
Nuisances and offences against health ... 9,018 


Taking both classes of offences together—indictable offences and 
those decided by summary jurisdiction—the official returns give the 
following record of the character and sex of persons dealt with :-— 


Males. Females. 
Known thieves ... 0. s« 13,304 .«. 3,950 
Prostitutes as 
Vagrants and tramps .... ... 16,600 ... 4,719 
Suspicious characters... ... 36,844 ... 6,580 
Habitual drunkards... ... 30,619 ... 10,244 
Previous good characters ... 212,948 ... 30,050 242,998 


Character unknown...) ... 154,259 «+ 39,474 — 193,733 
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Those known as thieves, or otherwise of bad character, are 25 per 
cent. of the whole ; those of character unknown are 33 per cent. ; and 
those of previous good character are 41 percent. Making full allow- 
ance for summary offences not of a criminal nature, these figures prove 
that, in addition to the fixed criminal prosecution, there is a large 
floating class which drifts easily into crime, and by degrees helps per- 
manently to swell the numbers of the class which practically makes 
crime its occupation, and derives therefrom its means of living. 

Another branch of the subject has now to be examined, before the 
numbers and movements of thecriminal population are dismissed. ‘This 
branch includes the previous commitments of the persons actually com- 
mitted to prison, their ages, and the state of their education. 

The prison population—that is, the number passing through the 
gaols—of the year Sept. 30th, 1871, to Sept. 30th, 1872, was 158,141 
persons, who were classed under the following heads :— 


Males. Females. Total. 


Remanded and discharged... ... ... 7,714 «+ 2,979 — 10,693 
For trial at assizes and sessions... ... 10,329 ... 3,119 — 13,448 
Convicted at assizes and sessions (not 

previously in custody) ... ...  «. OES ics 251 1,204 
Convicted summarily... ... ... ... 81,503 ... 36,758 118,261 
Want of sureties ...... ee. Wee 2,356 ... %I,1II — 3,467 


Debtors, and on civil process ... ... 7,883 ... 336 8,219 
Military and naval offences... ... ... 2,849 ... = 2,849 


AeA. nds see RES EST 5... Qa See 158,141 


These total commitments are satisfactory in one respect—they show 
a decrease of 2,793, Or 1°7 per cent., as compared with the total of the 
previous year; but, in another respect, they are most unsatisfactory, 
since they show a large increase in the committals of females. | There 
was a decrease of 5,741, or 4°8 per cent., in the number of males ; and 
an increase of 2,948, or 7 per cent., in the number of females. There 
is another unsatisfactory feature to be noted—the total decrease of com- 
mittals is much less in proportion than the decrease in 1870-71, as 
compared with 1869-70. In 1870-71 the committals, as compared 
with the previous year, decreased by 4 per cent., while in 1871-72 the 
decrease on 1870-71 was only 1°7 per cent. For each of the years 
1868-69 and 1867-68, the commitments showed a large increase on the 
numbers for the preceding years, respectively, with regard both to males 
and females. 

Closely and, when the subject is properly examined, most painfully 
connected with the total number of committals to prison, is the number 
of re-commitments—that is, of persons who are sent to gaol more than 
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once. It is a lamentable fact that more than one-third of those com- 
mitted in 1871-72 had been previously in confinement, and many of 
them several times. The number previously committed was 57,464— 
36,183 males, and 21,281 females. Of these 36 per cent. had been 
committed only once before, 16 per cent. twice, ro per cent. three 
times, 7 per cent. four times, 5 per cent. five times, 6 per cent. seven 
times, 6 per cent. ten times, and 11 per cent. above ten times. It is 
particularly worthy of note that the percentage of re-commitments, in the 
larger number of times, is higher among women than amongst men. 
Thus, while 42 per cent. of the males, and 26 per cent. of the females 
were committed only for the second time, the proportion of the fourth 
time of commitment turns against the women—the percentage being 7 
of the men and 8 of the women. Only 5 per cent. of the male prisoners 
had been seven times committed, as against 8 per cent. of the women ; 
while of those committed ten times, the percentage was—males 4 per 
cent., and females 8} per cent. ; and of those committed more than ten 
times, the account stood thus—males 6 per cent., females 19 per cent. 
Or, to put the figures in another way—of the males re-committed, only 
37 per cent. had been previously in gaol ; while of the females re-com- 
mitted, 58 per cent. had been in prison three times or more. Again, 
out of every 100 males re-committed, only 11 had been ten times 
previously in gaol; while 28 women out of every hundred re-committed 
had at least ten times before been inmates of a prison. ‘These re-com- 
mitted prisoners, especially those who are repeatedly sent to gaol, 
constitute the really hopeless part of our criminal population—those 
upon whom punishment exercises no deterrent influence, and who are 
inaccessible to reformatory agencies. One ofthe purest philanthropists 
and ablest and most competent advocates of reformatory treatment— 
the late Mr. M. D. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham—was so convinced of 
the hopelessness of dealing with this class, that he seriously proposed 
to treat them, not as ordinary criminals, but as lunatics, and to keep 
them continuously in confinement as irreclaimable. At first sight the 
proposal seems hard; but Mr. Hill contended, with much force, that 
such a method of treatment would be the truest kindness to those who 
were devoted to a life of crime—alternating between the thieves’ quarter 
and the gaol—and that it would be no more than just to the honest 
portion of the community, upon whom the habitual criminals prey like 
wild beasts: irrepressible by force, untamable by kindness. Those 
who are inclined to shrink from such a suggestion, may well ask them- 
selves what is to be done with the large proportion of criminals, 
especially the unhappy women, who are no sooner liberated from prison 
than they break for a time into the wildest and grossest sensual indul- 
gence, and then, by the commission of new offences, qualify themselves 
L 
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for a return to the prison, which has virtually become their home : their 
periods of liberty being only intervals of license, perilous to them- 
selves, and dangerous to the rest of the community. 

While considering the economy of the criminal class, there are two 
points which deserve attention—the ages of those committed to prison, 
and the state of their education. Excluding debtors and naval and 
military prisoners, 147,073 persons were committed to gaol during 
1871-2. The great majority of these were between 16 and 50 years of 
age. The exact numbers and percentages were as follows :— 
Proportion 
per cent. 
Under 12 years os 6-442 120 )=-:11,562 rx 
12andunder16... 6,628 1,173 7,801 5°3 
16 = 2E is 90)347 Gjo0z .26,248 17° 
21 » 30 ve 31,379 14,758 46,137  31°4 
30 ” 4° oe 20,573 10,481 31,054 21°! 

40 50 «ee §68—22,494 «46,548 19,042 13°0 


Ages. Males. Females. Total. 














5° ” 60 oe 6,837 2,769 9,606 6°5 
Above 60 years a. 4937904 «4,430 «= 542: au 
Age not known eee 161 38 199 o'r 

Totals ... ... 102,855 44,218 147,073 100'0 


As might be expected, the criminal class stands lowest in point of 
education. Of the total number 49,345, or 31 per cent. could neither 
read nor write ; 92,126, or 64 per cent., could read, or read and write 
imperfectly, in fact so badly that they might really be considered as 
uneducated ; 4,892, or 4 per cent., could read and write well; 223, or 
o*2 per cent., had received a superior"education. ‘Thus 95 per cent. of 
the persons committed were practically uneducated. No more con- 
vincing proof could be given of the intimate connection between 
ignorance and crime ; nor could any stronger argument be adduced of 
the necessity for the establishment of a really national compulsory 
system of education, by which the lowest class—the great feeder and 
reservoir of crime, the class which employs the police and fills the 
gaols—may be brought under the restraining influence of the school. 
To put the matter on the lowest ground, education teaches people that 
crime does not “ pay,” for it is only the ignorant who are tempted by 
the immediate advantage, and who lose sight of the penalty ; while, to 
put it on a higher ground, education tends to lessen crime by quicken- 
ing and developing the moral sense, and by preparing the mind for 
those religious influences which induce men to avoid crime from the 
sense of the hatefulness of the sin it involves. If we had an educated 
people, crime would steadily diminish, until at last our police courts 
would find rare occupation, and our gaols—now constantly requiring 
enlargement—would be nearly emptied of .the class which at present 
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regularly fills them with a steady, continuous, and, so to speak, accli- 
matised prison population. 

The occupation of the criminal class has a close connection with the 
state of their education. For the sake of clearness, the occupations 
are given in a tabular form, distinguishing the sexes :— 


Occupation. Males. Females. Total. 
No occupation oda ate: aoe 9oQO" F2627 TO.6ed 
Domestic servants ... ... .. 1,212 3,621 4,833 
Labourers sis cas) ess) ees SOONG F1,20n G63;136 
Factory workers... ... ... 4,056 4,005 8,061 
Mechanics and skilled workers 22,330 1,253 23,583 
Foremen and overlookers_... 97 3 100 
Shopmen and womenandclerks 2,159 133 2,292 
Shopkeepers and dealers so '35209 2,121 5,420 
Professional employments... 341 30 371 
Sailors and soldiers... ... ... 5,040 — 5,040 
Prostitutes “3 cea Sa _ 9,101 9,101 
Occupations not known $i 239 63 302 


Totals’... ... s<%09,88S" 44-218 147,073 


The birthplace of prisoners may be noted. Of the total number 
(in English and Welsh prisons) 81°4 per cent. were born in England; 
2°7 in Wales; 1°9 in Scotland; 11°5 in Ireland; o'5 in the colonies; 
and 1°7 were foreigners. 

To this review of the criminal classes may be added a note on the 
comparative criminality of some of the large towns, by way of showing 
the variable character of crime in different localities. For this purpose 
we select six of the largest communities in the provinces— Manchester 
as representing the cotton and other similar textile trades ; Liverpool 
as a commercial port ; Birmingham and Sheffield as representing the 
varieties of the hardware trades; and Leeds and Bradford for the 
woollen trades. The principal heads of offences are given in two 
divisions—(1) The indictable offences, so far as are known to the police ; 
and (2) Offences decided summarily by the magistrates. For the sake 
of ready comparison these are arranged in a tabular form :— 


I.—SELECTION OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES COMMITTED. 


England Man- _Liver- Bir- — Shef- ama ~ ad- 
& Wales. chester. pool. mingham. field. ( ford. 
Murder... ... ane Woe 132 4 5 oS DF Ge 3 
Attempted murder | cise ASS 44 3 12 i kk O& © 
Manslaughter and wounding 877 38 149 ig I0 It ‘2 
Rape and criminal assaults ... 480 6 15 * 4 ££ ® 


Burglary and shop-breaking 3,144 407 375 254 77 74 58 

Larceny (theft) ...  ...  ... 31,166 3,439 2,737 1,496 365 625 280 

Forgery and coining ... ... 859 124 74 54 9 12 9 
L2 
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II.—Orrences DecIDED SUMMARILY BY JUSTICEs. 


England Man- Liver- Bir- Shef- _ Brad 
Aggregate. & Wales. chester. pool. mingham. field. a 


Assaults on women and 
children... 2,608 66 90 3= 62 25 
9 Peace officers 13,701 595 831- 467 159 
» Common ... 80,650 1,944 1,302 2,307 813 
Breaches of peace... 19,869 948 452 617 744 
Drunkenness ... ...151,084 10,008 16,927 1,999 1,122 
Stealing ...  ... «- 41,348 1,135 1,933 1,197 257 
Prostitutes ... ... ... 11,607 1,319 3,970 14 30 
ee 250 352 77 48 
Rogues and vagabonds 15,478 470 1,251 645 209 


To these tables a third should be added—the population of the 
country and of the selected towns at the last census :— 

Population. 
England and Wales”... ou. oes wee wee 22,712,266 
NE rk. eek: pas ees ere ek (Ke 351,189 
ik: hee ane, te hws 493,405 
ee 343,787 
Sheffield ioe! Gaue uses) pees) eeas tuner poe 239,946 
ee a ee Oo 259,212 
Bradford Bet aU eee ks hat cos) ape 145,830 


The most striking fact in these tables is the superior morality of 
Sheffield, which appears to be freer from crime than any of the large 
towns in proportion to population. Liverpool, as might be expected, 
stands badly as regards cases of drunkenness and offences by prosti- 
tutes, and also in regard to the more serious crimes of violence. 
Manchester is also very drunken, and is worst as far as concerns 
burglaries. Birmingham, tolerably free in these respects, shows a bad 
pre-eminence in the minor crimes of violence. Leeds holds a very 
fair position; and Bradford, like most of the woollen districts, is 
remarkably low in the register of crime. 

Having now dealt with the criminal classes, their numbers, locality, 
and offences, we shall, in another article, describe the means of detec- 
tion, repression, and punishment, and the cost of this branch of the 
public service, together with the general arrangements for the adminis- 
tration of justice. 





RELIGIOUS REVIVAL: DERBY. 


ReLiqious Revivat: Dersy. 


HILE we write, the country, from one end to the other, is filled 

with excitement. The two great parties in the State are con- 
tending for the mastery. Vast sums of money are being freely expended 
—more than will be contributed to all our missionary institutions this 
year. The walls of our towns and villages and quiet hamlets are 
covered with political manifestoes and all sorts of placards. Our postal- 
system groans under its accumulated labours. Time, and strength, and 
ease, men willingly sacrifice in the interests of political partisanship. 
In the places where a contest is going forward business is suspended, 
and feeling runs so high at times as to vent itself in disgraceful riotous 
proceedings. Nothing seems to stir the English nation like a Parlia- 
mentary election. And yet there are questions far more vital to the 
nation’s progress and greatness. Religious Revival touches deeper 
springs, and involves grander consequences. <A nation’s true well-being 
is conditioned on its righteousness. ‘ Wisdom and knowledge shall be 
the stability of thy times and strength of salvation ; the fear of the Lord 
is his treasure.” If Christian men only displayed as much earnest- 
ness in seeking Religious Revival as they are displaying over this elec- 
tion, and as they display over many other things, Religious Revival would 
speedily come to all our Churches, and the land would be lifted nearer to 
God. ‘The ancient promise would receive fulfilment in this England 
such as it never received before: “I, saith the Lord, will be unto her 
a wall of fire round about, and will be the glory in the midst of her.” 

The issues of the present contest are by no means to be undervalued. 
Those of us who specially answer to the epithet, ‘ Political Dissenters,” 
and are not ashamed of it, are not likely to undervalue these issues. We 
look with intense and patriotic interest on the crisis through which our 
country is passing ; and we have endeavoured, as in God’s sight, to fulfil 
the duties of Christian citizenship. 

Some reverses Nonconformity has seen in its time (and more may be 
at hand) ; but these reverses have, for the most part, been more apparent 
than real. They have been conditions of success ; they have been 
fraught with good ; they have been indispensable to the discipline we 
needed for the part we have to play in the history of our country, and in 
the history of the world. God has been dealing with Nonconformity as 
He deals with the individual men whom He entrusts with great and 
difficult services, and whom He calls to a high and special destiny. 
Nonconformity was never stronger, numerically, socially, politically, 
and in some other respects, than it is to-day. Its supreme hour is 
coming fast, no matter what party holds the reins of government. 
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Many of its demands have already been conceded, and those that are 
being urged now will also, sooner or later, be conceded. There is 
nothing stronger than truth. There is nothing more certain than the 
triumph of righteousness: the promises and prophecies of God’s word 
guarantee that triumph ; it is involved also in the ascension and sovereign 
rule of the living and glorified Christ. 

One thing Nonconformity specially needs, at this important stage of 
its history, to fit it for its Divinely-appointed mission and work: 4 
larger and more energetic spiritual life. Its fundamental principles are in 
harmony with the dictates of reason, and with the word of God. Its 
creed is Protestant and Evangelical. Reform is not needed in these 
directions—radical reform, at least, is not needed in these directions. 
We have not departed from the ancient standards. We claim to be in 
the line of the true Apostolic descent, both ecclesiastically and doctrin- 
ally. But reform zs needed in the direction of our spiritual life. It is 
there where our weakness lies. ‘The curse and hindrance of our churches 
is a miserably depressed spiritual life. 

Nor is this condition peculiar to us; it is common, more or less, to all 
Evangelical Churches. The disease is not exdemic, but epidemic. 

But there is a remedy—an effectual remedy. There is a Physician 
who is able to cure this malady, and make us perfectly whole—the Lord 
Jesus Christ. “ Aclean heart He creates within us.” And “ with Him 
is the fountain of life.” ‘God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto 
Him.” He heals the diseased heart, and He fills it with the Holy 
Ghost. And there is no diseased heart He cannot heal; His skill is 
never baffled. And there is no empty aching heart He cannot fill. 
“He is able to save them to the uttermost who come unto God by 
Him.” Our only hopeis in Him. The things we lack are all contained 
in Him. He meets every want—every want of the individual soul, and 
every want of the Church. The whole breadth of our deep and end- 
lessly varied need He covers. Oh, that our eyes were withdrawn from 
every other object and fixed, in earnest trust and undoubting expecta- 
tion, on Him! “It hath pleased the Father that in Him should all 
fulness dwell ;” and we are “‘ complete in Him.” 

Jesus is bidding us come to Him now. He intreats us to come ; He 
remonstrates with us because we do not come: “ Ye will not come to 
Me that ye might have life.” ‘* O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, 
but in Me is thine help.” “O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; 
for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity.” And Jesus is ever waiting and 
ever near to help us to come to Him. We only come as He helps us 
—as He “draws” us. But then, He is ever endeavouring to draw us 
to Himself. He sustains toward us, constantly, practical relations of 
help. In manifold ways, through a thousand things, He “strives” 
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with us. ‘He stands at the door and knocks,” eager to enter in, that 
He may purge and renovate the defiled and dilapidated sanctuary of 
our heart, and fill it with His own presence and glory. 

One thing only is wanted on our part: earnest co-operation with 
Christ ; cordial and glad consent to His drawing; the sphere of our 
responsibility filled up to its measure. And we cannot even attempt the 
filling up of the sphere of our responsibility without finding ourselves 
in immediate contact with sovereign and all-sufficient grace. Christ is 
always before us ; always first. He “prevents us with the blessings of 
His goodness.” Every movement toward salvation, or toward a higher 
spiritual life, has its beginning really in Him, and all its direction from 
Him. If we “run after Him,” it is because He “draws” us. If there 
is a good desire in our hearts, it is the birth of His Spirit. We can 
never forestall Christ. “We are workers together with Him ;” but, 
then, His working ever comes before ours, and originates and sustains 
ours. ‘That is our encouragement. We are commanded to repent and 
believe, and itis no impossible duty that is enjoined upon us ; there are 
strivings within us, at the very moment, of the Spirit of God, and 
wooings of the Love of Calvary. And we are commanded to “ work 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling ;” but the difficult com- 
mand rests upon, and is enforced by, the great and all-sufficient reason, 
“For it is God that worketh in you both to wit and to do of His 
good pleasure.” 

All that Infinite Love can do for us is done; all that is requisite to 
be done is done. It is not in the Godward direction where the fault of 
our spiritual poverty and feebleness lies ; it is in the manward direction. 
There is a line—invisible to us, traceable by no human intellect— 
which runs between the Divine action and the free agency of man; 
and it is on the nether side, the human side, where all the hindrance is 
to the descent of God’s Holy Spirit. The responsibility is ours, wholly 
ours. We are resisting God; we are “grieving” His Spirit ; we are 
standing in the way of the salvation of men. God’s love is attested by 
the cross ; God's attitude toward sinful men is exhibited by the cross ; 
this world is the sphere of spiritual operations, springing from and 
directed by the great love of the cross, and these operations are being 
arrested and limited by our unbelief, and apathy, and worldliness. 

But the dark sin is beginning to be deeply felt, and earnestly de- 
plored. Among not a few there are great searchings of heart, and 
many penitent confessions both of personal sins and of the sins of 
others. The burden of the responsibility is becoming unendurable. 
There ate symptoms of the approach of a general spiritual awakening. 
“Can ye not discern the signs of the times?” The subject of Religious 
Revival is advancing to the foremost place. The necessity fora Revival 
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is being discussed in every section of the Church of Christ, and the 
desire for a Revival is born in many a breast. The cry goes up from 
secret places where devout men wrestle with God, and from public 
Christian assemblies, ‘‘O Lord, revive Thy work in the midst of the 
years.” Eyes, that were dim with tears because of the desolations of 
Zion, have ceased to weep, and begin to beam with the light of the better 
and the larger day. They who linger long on the mount, and from whom 
the Lord hideth not the thing that He doeth, tell us that their souls 
have been ravished with the visions they have had of the coming of 
Christ’s power and kingdom. “ Break forth into joy, sing together, ye 
waste places of Jerusalem ; for the Lord hath comforted His people ; 
He hath redeemed Jerusalem. ‘The Lord hath made bare His holy arm 
in the eyes of all the nations ; and all the ends of the earth shall see the 
salvation of our God.” 

And already, in some places, Religious Revival has begun. The 
firstfruits of the harvest have been reaped. We hear of the descent of 
the Spirit of God upon individual Churches here and there. We hear of 
numerous conversions at Newcastle, at Edinburgh, and at Dundee, and 
in some other localities. ‘The Lord is working, and will work more and 
more as the Church works with Him. Signs are multiplying that we are 
on the eve of a high and blessed time for the cause of Christ on the 


earth. A new spiritual spring-time is near. Oh, let us arise and hail 
it. ‘Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land!” 


Upon the town of Derby some drops of the overhanging cloud of 
blessing have fallen. ‘To more than one Church, Religious Revival has 
to some extent come. The Church with which the writer is connected 
has had “ a time of refreshing.” In a comparatively brief period nearly 
two hundred persons have entered the fellowship of the Church. Not 
a few of these are children of eleven and twelve years of age. The 
movement began among the children. “ Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings hast Thou ordained strength because of Thine enemies.” 
And their discipleship is beautiful—fresh and joyous as the spring. 
The love of Jesus has made them glad and useful. The spectacle of 
considerable numbers of children seated side by side with their parents 
at the Lord’s Table has invested that sacred ordinance with a new and 
tenderer interest to us all. 

An Inquirers’ Meeting is held every Monday night, and is very largely 
attended ; asmany as two hundred have been present. Experienced 
members of the Church assist the pastor in conversing and praying with 
those who come seeking “ rest to their souls.’” The young people who 
have recently given themselves to the Lord also render most valuable 
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help, and are often made a special blessing to those of their own age. 
Achild can sometimes best explain to a child the way of salvation. All 
who attend this Monday night meeting testify to its singular usefulness. 
It is a special means of grace to the members of the Church who take 
part init. There is in it the element which our Methodist friends have 
developed so eagerly in their class meetings. It seems to solve a diffi- 
culty which has somewhat hindered the usefulness of our Congregational 
Churches. 

It is not always easy to trace spiritual results to their immediate 
secondary causes ; these results are frequently due to several concurring 
causes. But among the causes which have contributed to the partial 
Revival to which allusion has just been made, there is one about which 
the writer has no doubt. More than eighteen months ago a few minis- 
terial brethren, resident in different parts of the country, agreed to spend 
the hour between eight and nine o'clock every Saturday evening in 
special prayer to God for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Churches. Over two hundred brethren have since joined this Prayer 
Union ; not a few of the members of the writer’s own Church also 
observe the hour. It can scarcely be doubted that this Prayer Union 
has something to do with the blessing that has come upon us in Derby. 
One thing, at all events, is certain: since the formation of this Prayer 
Union, the writer’s own soul has known a higher spiritual life. 

United, importunate prayer for the Spirit’s outpouring is one of the 
special duties of this time; it is the great duty of this time. Religious 
Revival is the Holy Spirit’s work, and the Holy Spirit is given in answer 
to prayer. Oh, if God’s people would only turn away their eyes from 
the earthly and the human, from “ the arm of flesh,” and unite together 
on the basis of the promises, to plead with God for a fresh baptism of 
His Spirit, there would be such a manifestation of the presence and 
power of God as has never before been witnessed. ‘“ Asshur shall not 
save us ; we will not ride upon horses ; neither will we say any more to 
the work of our hands, Ye are our gods.” We will fill the vision of our 
soul with God. “And they saw No MAN save Jesus only!” We 
will take for our motto, as we look into the future and contemplate its 
glorious possibilities, the Divine mandate to the man of prayer : “ Call 
unto Me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great and mighty things 
which thou knowest not.” W. C. 


February 9th, 1874. 
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Eve, Moses, AND Davin, AND THE First PRomIsE. 


‘¢] will put enmity between thee [the serpent = the tempter] and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” —Genesis iii. 15. 


HERE seems to be fundamental unanimity among Expositors that 
a in these words (Genesis iii. 15) our fallen first parents received a 
promise that folded up within it the great hope which ultimately 
broadened and deepened and grew transfigured in the world-wide 
expectation (“the desire of all nations ”"—Haggai ii. 7) of the Lord 
Jesus as the Saviour. All are agreed that St. Paul interpreted the very 
“‘mind of the Spirit” in setting forth our Lord as supremely and 
uniquely ‘‘the woman’s seed.” I wish now to look at this First Promise, 
as Eve and Moses and David looked at it. 

I. EVE AND THE First Promise.—‘‘ Eve bare Cain, and said, 1 
have gotten.a man from the Lord.” (Genesis iv. 1.) 

Taking this exclamation of Eve just as it is written in our English 
Bible, to begin with, I find in it an unspeakably precious revelation of 
the faith of our first mother. It is easy now for a mother to believe 
that her child shall grow up to bea man. It has been a multitudinously 
demonstrated fact for hundreds of generations, and under every-day 
observation. But it was not so “in the beginning.” Adam had started 
into being in full-grown manhood. Eve was “brought” unto him in 
full-grown womanhood. ‘There never had been a child in all the earth. 
To accredit, therefore, that her God would out of the helpless, defence- 
less little creature of hers cause a man to grow up, showed a strange and 
profound faith in Him. So that, regarded even in this lesser and lower 
meaning, I think the exclamation of Eve very noteworthy, and as 
evidencing a firm grasp of the promise that from her seed (if not now) 
should come One mightier than the tempter who had so awfully and 
tragically over-mastered her. She bent her head over her “little one,” 
recognised of necessity his littleness and weakness, but “ believed” 
that her infant should one day be a man as Adam was; and her con- 
ception of “a man” was, that he might and would grapple with their 
mighty enemy, and “ bruise his head.” Let us try to rise above the 
level of the familiar fact of to-day that a child develops into a man—let 
us seek to place ourselves in Eve’s circumstances, and then surely the 
fulness and strength of her faith will open out before us as we catch her 
glad cry when, having wrestled with her mother-pain, she saw in her 
child, small and weak as he was, one who should take his position as 
a man. 
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But I find infinitely more than this in Eve’s exclamation. I do not 
enter here into critical exegesis or niceties of Hebrew. ‘The result of 
such study, prolonged and returned upon, is an absolute conviction that 
our first mother, in the joy of receiving her first-born, here leaped to 
the believing conclusion that in him was “the woman’s seed” of the 
First Promise. So that it does not seem to me to give over-significance 
to her words to translate closely “‘ I have gotten [= borne] a man, very 
Jehovah ;” or, “I have gotten a man, the very God;” or, as Luther 
rendered it, ‘the man, the Lord.” I should be willing to take the 
after-name, ‘‘ Jehovah,” as here not a proper name, but a verb, and read, 
“T have gotten the one who shall be ;” and still see in it the expression 
of Eve’s faith in the First Promise. I cannot recognise the alleged 
difficulty of Exodus iii. 13, 14, for that, as I take it, only tells of the 
appropriation of an already existent name for God in communicating 
with Israel. Consequently, I accept the unsophisticated meaning of 
the exclamation, and rejoice so to do ; for it assures us that not only 
did Eve “ believe” her infant should grow up to be a man, but that in 
a sense to her unfathomable though most real, he should stand forth 
the divine avenger of his parents, yea, of the human race. Her 
expectation and hope no doubt proved a sorrowful, and even tremendous 
mistake. None the less are we called on to pay all honour to Eve for 
thus “laying hold” with a noble faith of the First Promise. Is not her 
ante-dating of the first coming of the Saviour correspondent in kind with 
the apostolic present expectation of the second coming of the Lord ? 

II. Moses AND THE First Promise.—‘‘ And he [Moses] said, O 
my Lord, send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
send.” (Exodus iv. 13.) 

Read in the light of the First Promise, and the onward-look of gene- 
ration after generation for the coming of “‘the woman’s seed,” as the 
avenger and deliverer of fallen man, the narrative of Moses’s shrinking 
from his mission to go to Pharaoh takes new significance and yields new 
meanings. If there was modesty there was also rebellion in his plead- 
ing: “ O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since thou 
hast spoken unto thy servant: but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue” (verse 10). There was Divine anger in the Divine answer: “ And 
the Lord said unto him, Who hath made man’s mouth ? or who maketh 
the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? have not I the Lord? 
Now therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
thou shalt say” (verses 11, 12). All this must be granted. Neverthe- 
less there is “ bright light” in the cloud. I cannot think otherwise than 
that Moses as he spoke had a vision of the “coming One,” before 
whom the most potent Pharaoh, in all his splendour, should be less than 
nothing. And so with a passionate outburst of longing for His 
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“ manifestation,” the great leader entreats that He who was about to 
come, He who in coming was to be the “ sent” of God, and God mani- 
fest in the flesh, the fulness of the Godhead embodied, might bear the 
message to the oppressor of His own people. I do not see that less 
than this can have been intended by Moses. I do not see that more is 
put thus on the remarkable words than they bear. I find here, therefore, 
another “believing” though mistaken antedating of the Messiah's 
“coming ”—a catching up of the one great hope that lay in the hearts 
of the Israel of God—a bounding toward Him whose “ coming” should 
work out the deliverance, not of enthralled Israel only, but the all- 
embracing “ mystery” which so oppressed the world’s great heart of 
sorrow—the ‘‘ mystery” of godliness asserting itself over against the 
mystery of sin. Let the final exclamation and entreaty of Moses be 
thus regarded, thoughtfully, and I think few will differ from me in 
affirming that Moses “ believed ” the First Promise, and looked for its 
fulfilment and realisation then and there. One gets a glimpse by this into 
the inner meaning and subtlety of our Lord’s words to His disciples as 
recorded in St. Luke x. 24: “I tell you, that many prophets and kings 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them ; 
and to hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” I 
seem to see the “holy men” listening to catch with hushed heart the 
echoing of approaching footsteps, however ‘far off.” I seem to see 
the “ prophets ” wistfully scanning the horizon to catch the first faintest 
gleam of the star of Bethlehem. 

III. Davip AND THE First PRoMisE.—‘‘ Oh that the salvation of 
Israel were come out of Zion!” (Psalm xiv. 7.) 

Amid the individual and national sinning and calamities and terrors 
David has been “searching the Scriptures,” going away back on the 
olden promises of One who should bring “salvation,” and as he feels 
his own helplessness and incapacity to overcome the multiplied evils 
and sorrows of the nation he cries out heart-brokenly, yet trustfully, 
“*Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion!” I find in 
these words, too, a yearning for the realisation of the First Promise. 


ALEXANDER B, GROSART. 
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Retiqious LiBerty iN Turkey. 
NO. IIT. 


N my two former papers I have illustrated the dangers to which, 
I under the Turkish rule, Christian converts from Mahometanism are 
exposed, and have attempted to show that, in the case of the three men 
whose sufferings I have described, Turkey has been guilty of a breach 
of faith which justifies and requires the intervention of English influence 
to prevent the repetition of the offence. 

But, it may be asked, in what has Turkey broken her engagements with 
respect to these men? and what are England’s obligations in the 
matter? We might, in the first place, point out that Turkey has broken 
her own laws in taking these three men. She never makes recruits of 
teachers, heads of families, or those who have paid the tribute exempting 
them from military service. ‘These men have long been teachers, and 
they were taken away from their schools. They are all heads of families 
which are entirely dependent upon them ; and Yousef Jedid was taken 
away from his motherless children, who now must be cared for by 
strangers, who will bring them up, doubtless, as Pagan Nusairiyeh. They 
have also all paid the capitation tax, which is taken instead of military 
service, and were thus known and acknowledged to be Christians. Thus 
the Turks have conscripted these three men contrary to their own laws 
and customs. 

But the great cause of complaint against the Turks, in this matter, 
is that these men have been seized, bound, beaten, reviled, and enrolled 
in the army as a punishment for their having become Christians,* and 
this in direct violation of express concessions and treaty stipulations 
which secure absolute religious freedom to all the subjects of the Sultan. 
Had these men been enrolled in the army as Christians, their case would 
have been unprecedented ; but still it would have been in accordance 
with the decree of gth May, 1855,+ by which Christians were to par- 
ticipate in the military service of the Empire. But they have been en- 
rolled in the army not as Christians, but as Moslems, or rather as 
renegades, who are to be driven back into the Moslem fold. 





* Men convicted of grave offences are punished in Turkey by being obliged to 
serve in the army. Thus, after the Damascus Massacre, many who were worthy of 
death were only enrolled in the army. ‘‘ Consul Brant to Sir H. Bulwer, Damascus, 
22nd August, 1860,” says: ‘* About 300 persons, condemned to the Bagnio for life, 
leave this evening on their way to Beyrout ; 2,000, or perhaps 3,000, will be sent to 
the capital to be enrolled in the army ; how many more executions will take place is 
not decided,” &c. 

t+ Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, vol. x. p. 619. 
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At the close of the Russian war there were hard conditions forced 
upon Russia, and Turkey was bound to grant religious liberty 
to her subjects. The ninth article of the general treaty of peace 
signed at Paris, March 30th, 1856, is devoted to “ the consecration of 
the generous intentions of H.I.M. the Sultan towards the Christian 
populations of his Empire, by his Imperial Firman,” &c. Nor did this 
article refer only to mere generous intentions, but to a dond fide firman * 
already issued, which thus became guaranteed by the Treaty of Paris. 
Indeed the Turks, with an unparalleled power of using words for effect, 
issued their great proclamation abolishing oz Paper all distinction of 
race and religion in the Ottoman Empire thirty-nine days before the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris; and anyone who reads that treaty will 
see that this unparalleled generosity on the part of the victorious Turks 
was not without its reward in the framing of the treaty. 

The Imperial Firman of 21st February, 1856, so opportunely issued, 
is that known as the Hatti-Sherif. Its object professed to be “ the con- 
firming and extending the spiritual, judicial, and personal privileges of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte,” &c. In the firman we find these 
important declarations: “‘ Toute distinction ou appellation tendant 4 
rendre une classe quelconque des sujets de mon Empire inférieure 4 
une autre classe, 4 raison du culte, de la langue, ou de la race, sera 
4 jamais effacée du Protocole Administratif. Les lois séviront contre 
V'usage, entre particuliers ou de la part des autorités de toute qualifica- 
tion injurieuse ou blessante. 

“Vu que tous les cultes sont et seront librement pratiqués dans mes 
Etats, aucune sujet de mon Empire ne sera géné dans l’exercise de la 
religion qu’il professe et ne sera d’aucune manicre inquiété 4 cet 
égard,” t &c. &c. 

We are relieved from all doubt as to the exact meaning to be attached 
to these words by the letter of the Grand Vizier, Fuad Pasha, to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, British Ambassador, which accompanied the 
firman. The letter is called ‘ Declaration of the Porte, on the Freedom 
of Religious Opinions and the Impunity of Renegades, Feb. 12, 1856.” 
The letter is of such great importance that I shall give it in full : 


“Fuad Pasha to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe.” 
“ Feb, 12, 1856. 

“ The official communications made formerly and recently by your Ex- 
cellency, both in writing and verbally, upon the subject of religious matters, 
have been taken into minute consideration. The important and friendly 
services which the Porte has at all times, and more particularly of late, ex- 
perienced on the part of her illustrious allies the English, and other Govern- 


* Hertslev’s Commercial Treaties, vol. x. p. 623. ft Hatti-Sherif. 
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ments, are appreciated in the highest degree by His Majesty the Sultan, and 
the feelings of gratitude inspired by them will remain for ever impressed 
upon the heart of the Ottoman nation. 

“Tn addition to the sincere desire entertained by the Porte to meet as far as 
possible the friendly representations of her allies by satisfactory measures, 
she is also well acquainted with the spirit of the age, and she hastens accord- 
ingly, with the Imperial sanction, to communicate the decision adopted 
regarding the above point. 

“In consequence, the assurances formerly given* to the British and 
French Governments with reference to the question of Renegades are at 
present renewed and confirmed afresh, while an additional assurance is de- 
clared and made known, that the terms of the decision at that time adopted 
will be held to comprise absolutely all renegades. 

“Tt is sincerely hoped that this decision, which is a new and practical proof 
of the Porte’s refraining on all occasions from senselessly thwarting or 
opposing measures of a practicable nature, will meet with the satisfaction 


of your illustrious allies. 
(L..'S.) “ MEHMET FUAD.” + 


The importance of these declarations cannot easily be over-estimated. 
They compose the Magna Charta of our fellow-Christians in Turkey. 
From the Vizerial letter wejlearn that these concessions were obtained 
by the British Ambassador, and that they were granted as a return for 
important and friendly services. We remember what these friendly 
services were. In one aspect they cost Britain 19,314 { of her bravest 


sons, an enormous amount of wealth that industry had stored up as the 
means of life, and suffering and sorrow beyond all computation. Such 
services—rather, sacrifices—should receive a noble recompense. And 
undoubtedly the most precious fruit of that deadly war, “ which brought 
to the grave full a million of workmen and soldiers,”§ was the Conces- 
sion of perfect freedom by the despotic Sultan to his 40,000,000 
subjects. 

Those who had railed at the wicked war acknowledged that God had 
brought good out of evil, and those who had advocated the war in all 
its phases, saw the justice of their cause, and the wisdom of the war, 
in the enlightened generosity of the Sultan. The rulers of Turkey had 
inaugurated a new era of freedom and prosperity in the sacred and 
classic lands over which her crescent waved. 

During the enthusiasm created by this measure the Treaty of Paris 
was signed, and fifteen days later (15th April 1856), another treaty was 
signed at Paris by the representatives of Great Britain, France, and 


* This reference is to the Hatti-Humayoun de Gulham, 1839. 

¢ This Vizerial letter, by the same statesman that drew up the great firman Hatti- 
Sherif, may be found in Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, vol. x. p. 623. 

t Statement of Lord Panmure in the House of Commons. 

§ Kinglake, vol. i. cap. 1. 
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Austria, “ guaranteeing the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire.”* By this treaty the three Powers engage jointly and severally 
to consider any infraction of the Treaty of Paris (not excluding the 
ninth article) as a casus bei’, and in such case they engage to employ 
in the service of the Turks ‘leurs forces militaires et navales.” 

In addition to all this, Great Britain and France introduced Turkey 
to the money markets of Europe, and procured for her 45,000,000 at 
4 per cent., they themselves guaranteeing the interest.+ 

Such services give a moral right to those who rendered them to 
demand that they shall not be mocked by trumpery promises ; and the 
ninth clause of the Treaty of Paris renders it obligatory on the con- 
tracting parties to demand the fulfilment of the sacred pledges held 
out by the Hatti-Sherif. 

No doubt some of the conditions to which Russia was bound have 
been annulled. The eleventh article of the Treaty of Paris, with 
respect to the Neutralisation of the Black Sea, has been formally abro- 
gated by a Conference of the Powers who signed the treaty. When the 
article was touched there was fear and trembling lest the dogs of war 
should once more be slipped, and wise men in the East predicted, that 
as France, the protector of the infamies of Rome, was struck out of the 
way to let Rome regain her freedom, so would it be with England, the 
protector of Turkey in her infamy. But grave men assembled together, 
and Turkey, the interested party, was willing for the change, and so the 
eleventh article was struck from the Treaty of Paris. No question, 
however, has been raised about the abrogation of the ninth article, which 
treats of religious freedom. According to the Arab proverb, “ That 
which is accomplished is lawful, but that which is asked for is unlawful.” 
Thus Russia, who openly and directly asked for the repeal of the irk- 
some eleventh article of the Treaty of Paris, was looked upon in Eng- 
land as a rude disturber of the peace ; while Turkey, who treated the 
ninth article as a dead letter from the first, and asked nobody’s permis- 
sion to do so, remained the frofégé and the favourite. 

We thus learn the nature and origin of the concessions made by 
Turkey in behalf of religious liberty, and we have the declaration of 
the great Turkish statesman from whom the concessions emanated, that 
“they will be held to comprise absolutely all renegades” (converts). 
We see also that the firman containing these concessions was registered 
in the Treaty of Paris, so that it has become in some measure an 
integral part of that treaty; and hence the Powers that signed the 
treaty are bound to see these concessions carried out. Indeed, 
England, and two of the other Powers, bound themselves by an ad- 


* Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, vol. x. p. 546. t+ Jdem., vol. x. p. 528. 
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ditional treaty to consider any infraction of the Treaty of Paris a casus 
belli. In addition to this we have lately seen that the Treaty of Paris 
is still considered binding; and we have had no official intimation 
that it is binding on Russia and not on Turkey, or that it is binding 
in one clause and not in another. 

But let us leave the narrow technical ground of treaty contracts, 
and take a broad view of England’s obligations with respect to 
Turkey. 

Turkey exists as an Empire to-day because England wills it. By 
the constant policy of her statesmen, and the strong arms of her sons, 
she sustains her. She drove Bonaparte out of Syria; and later, when 
Mohammed Ali had conquered Syria, and placed Moslems and Chris- 
tians on a perfect equality throughout the province, and when his 
great lieutenant, Ibrahim Pasha, was preparing to move on the capital, 
she drove the Egyptians out of Syria, and handed it back to the 
Turks. Later still she marshalled in alliance with. herself the might 
of France and Sardinia, and beat back the Muscovite hordes that 
moved irresistibly on the feeble enemies of their faith, And having 
thus succoured Turkey, she hedged her round with treaties and 
covenants, so that no one might come near her. 

Thus England, having secured Turkey in her Empire, is morally 
bound, with or without treaties, to see that she does not abuse her 
power. We need not insist on this reasonable doctrine, inasmuch 
as we find it admitted in England by statesmen who are in a position 
to give it weight and effect. We quote one instance in point from 
many. 

Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister of England, in summing up a 
debate raised by Mr. Gregory in the House of Commons, in 1867, 
delivered these memorable and important words :— 


“We should be sorry not to treat Turkey with the respect that is due to 
a power which is responsible for the government of an extended territory, 
but with reference to many of the provinces, and their general concerns, cir- 
cumstances place her in such a position that we are en¢it/ed, and indeed in 
many cases BOUND, Zo entertain questions affecting her internal relations to 
her people, such as it would be impertinent to entertain in respect to most 
foreign countries. . . . All we can expect is, that when Turkey has contracted 
legal or moral engagements she should fulfil them, and that when she is under 
no engagements, she should lend a willing ear to counsels which may be in 
themselves judicious, and which aim solely at the promotion of her interests. 
. . - As regards the justice of the case, we must remember that as far as 
regards the stipulations of the Hatti-Humaiyoun, we are not only entitled to 
advise Turkey in her own interest, in her regard to humanity, in her sense of 
justice, in her desire to be a civilised European power, to fulfil those engage- 
ments, but we are also entitled to say to her, that the fulfilment of those 
Stipulations is a matter of moral faith, an obligation to which she is abso- 

M 
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lutely bound, and the disregard of which will entail upon her disgrace in the 
eyes of Europe... . Weare entitled to require from Turkey the execution 
of her literal engagements.” * 


There is no ambiguity in these words, and we want no higher au- 
thority. “With reference to many of her provinces, and their general 
concerns, circumstances place Turkey in such a position that we are 
entitled, and indeed in many cases bound, to entertain questions affecting 
her internal relations to her people.” The Turkish province, of all others, 
to which these words apply, is Syria, for we have twice swept it free 
of the invader, and restored it to the Ottoman rule. The questions 
affecting her internal relations to her people which we are entitled, 
and bound to entertain, are pre-eminently those in which the ruling 
Moslems interfere with the conscience of the subject Christians ; for 
the concessions of liberty of conscience were granted through the un- 
wearied and incessant importunities of our great Ambassador,t in 
return for British blood and treasure, and were received in England 
with unbounded joy, as they were considered true and honest reforms 
that were meant to be put in practice. Nor is the fact that Turkey 
never meant to carry out her promises, any reason why we, who have 
set our seal to them in treaty, and our hearts upon them as a right, 
should not see that they are faithfully carried out. We have assumed 
a most prominent place in maintaining the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire over her provinces ; in fact, we allow no one to interfere with 
her in Syria, and hence ‘we are entitled, nay bound before God and man, 
to see that Turkey does not outrageously abuse her power. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that Turkey has taken advantage of 
every renewal of her lease of power by England, to oppress her Chris- 
tian subjects more and more. Ibrahim Pasha, during the Egyptian 
role in Syria, placed the Christians and the Moslems on a perfect 
equality, and as he found Christians more active servants, and more 
capable men of business, he seemed to specially favour them in the 
selection of his civil servants. When the English broke the power of 
Ibrahim Pasha, and once more established the Ottoman rule in Syria, 
the Christians had again to crouch in the dust before the dominant race, 
and their last state was worse than the first. 

Again, when the English were fighting in the Crimea for the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, an Englishman, resident in Damascus, could 
scarcely appear in the streets of the city without being insulted, and 
had to appeal to the Consul on the subject. The circumstances being 
such, it is needless to say what was the treatment of the native Chris- 


* Reported in Zvening Mail, Feb. 15—18, 1867. 
t Lord Stratford de Radcliffe. 
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tians. But when the firman was issued at the close of the Crimean war, 
the Christians heard it as the sound of jubilee, and believed that the 
hour of their redemption had arrived. The worthlessness of Turkey 
‘had been thoroughly exposed, and the Turks themselves had felt 
their weakness. The Moslems paused to learn if the firman was 
given in good faith, and was likely to be supported by the might of 
those resistless European powers. And Europe, having seen class 
privileges and religious intolerance abolished, withdrew confidingly, 
and soon the Moslems learned that what the Turks conceded in 
principle they thwarted in detail, and so the great concessions re- 
mained without result, and matters settled down on their former 
basis, except that the Christians were worse treated by the exasperated 
Moslems for having aspired to social, religious, and political equality 
with themselves. 

On this point I could bring forward volumes of conclusive evidence. 
I shall, however, confine myself to a statement by Consul Brant, which 
receives weight from the fact that he was an ardent lover of the Turks, 
and, owing to his blind confidence in them, he would hardly believe in 
the possibility of the Damascus Massacre, when he saw the flame of 
the city rising up before him, and the dying and dead lying about him. 
Notwithstanding he was an inefficient Consul at Damascus, he was a 
truth-loving, high-minded English gentleman. 

In his report to Sir H. Bulmer, dated 30th August, 1860, Damascus, 
the says: ‘With respect to the causes which produced the fanatical 
feelings of the Damascenes, it is of long standing, and is only an old 
wound re-opened. Up to the period of the Egyptian occupation, 
fanaticism reigned unchecked in Damascus. It then received a severe 
blow, beneath which it was crushed temporarily, and was not allowed 
to revive while the province was attached to Egypt. Since the restora- 
tion of Syria to the Sultan, the local government has been yearly 
becoming more lax, and fanaticism has been gradually reviving. Since 
the close of the Russian war, it has made a more marked advance, and 
the Porte itself has used it as one of the means of diminishing European 
influence ; this was, of course, done secretly, but it was pretty evident 
to superficial observers even, for the disguise was too transparent not 
to allow the purpose to be seen through.” * 

We will now draw attention to the case in point with which we 
opened this paper, lest some one should accuse us of brooding over 
forgotten lore until in the enthusiasm of philanthropy we have grown 
cruel to Moslems in assumed mercy to Christians. It will probably be 
said by the Turkish Government that the time has at last arrived for 


* Blue-book on the Affairs of Syria, 1860-61, p. 132. 
M 2 
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carrying out the firman of 1855, by which she engaged to enroll Chris- 
tians in the army. Were this the commencement of such a measure 
we should most heartily rejoice in it; for while it would add dignity to 
the Christians it would give stability to the Empire. But no such 
representation can be truthfully made. Let us recapitulate the facts of 
the case, even at the risk of wearying the reader :— 

(1) In the month of May last, Salih Bey, Kaiamakam of Lattakia, 
and arch-enemy of the Protestants, made a tour through the Nusairiyeh 
district within his jurisdiction — everywhere speaking against the 
Protestant schools. ; 

(2) He made official application to the American Vice-Consul of 
Lattakia, to close the school, remove the teacher and his family from 
the village, and report the result. 

(3) He assembled the Chiefs of the Nusairiyeh, and after threatening 
them with imprisonment and banishment if they continued to con- 
travene his will, he said: “You infidels, why do you send your 
children to Christian schools?” (This stopped all the schools in his 
district.) 

(4) By an arrangement with the Governor of Tripoli he got a tem- 
porary extension of authority over another district, with the professed 
object of punishing some notorious robbers. 

(5) His first act was to send for the six male Nusairiyeh converts to 
Protestanism in the district. 

(6) He had the three who came at his summons shut up and guarded, 
in a tent, without beds, covering, or food, for twenty-four hours, on their 
declaring themselves Christians, and refusing to recant, and he would not 
permit their friends to supply their wants. 

(7) He liberated one man, who was arrested on suspicion of being 
a Protestant, on his giving satisfactory evidence that he was a Nusairy. 

(8) They were taken from place to place with unnecessary cruelty, 
braced together with ropes, and their hands cramped with irons ; they 
were driven along before horsemen, though they had given themselves 
up and made no effort to escape. 

(9) They were reviled by the Turks as infidels and renegades wherever 
they were brought, and though no crime was laid to their charge they 
were treated as malefactors. 

(10) They were placed in the army, as is done with rebels and other 
Nusairiyeh disturbers of the peace, by way of punishment; though as 
teachers of schools, heads of families, and as having paid the exemption 
tax, they could not be lawfully taken. 

(11) The Commander-in-Chief, ignoring the fact that they steadfastly 
hold by Christianity, in spite of blandishments and cruel treatment, 
declares that they are Moslems, and must act as Moslems. 
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In such facts as these we recognise causes sufficient to deter Moslems 
from embracing the Gospel. It is no easy thing to leave the popular 
and dominant Church in the most favoured lands for a despised sect ; 
how much more difficult in a land like Turkey, where the change brings 
with it religious, social, and political disabilities, and the most cruel perse- 
cution, perhaps ending in a most ignominous death.* But such causes 
as we have illustrated by facts can be removed, for as Turkey’s power 
to maintain them depends on England, England has the right to 
counsel their discontinuance, and the power to command that they 
shall cease. She has treaty-right to do so, and she is under moral 
obligation to do so, and there is not a power in Europe that will not 
applaud her doing so. 

The cause of religious liberty is finally and publicly in the balance 
in this land, and one word firmly spoken by the British Ambassador 
would turn the scale in its favour. Can we believe that the word will 
be withheld by a Government, the counsels of which are shaped by 
such Christian men as Messrs. Gladstone and Bright ? + 

Syria. 


on 
— 
‘7 


“Tuy Witt Be Done.” 


WHEN spring’s soft breath and softer showers 
New life infuse in buds and flowers, 
This song, O Lord, shall then be ours, 

This is Thy will,—* Thy will be done.” 


When autumn cometh, golden-crowned, 
With treasures of the fertile ground, 
Bright, joyous, let the anthem sound, 

It is Thy will,—* Thy will be done.” 


When children’s merry laugh and play 
Make sweetest music through the day, 
Most heartily we love to say, 

This is Thy will,—‘“ Thy will be done.” 


* These men are not orthodox Moslems, but Pagan Shiites, and therefore their 
lives have been spared thus far. 

+ Our contributor could not foresee when he wrote this article, that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry was near its fall. We have reason, however, to believe that before 
the late Ministry went out of office, a communication was addressed by Lord Gran- 
ville to our Ambassador at Constantinople, calling his attention to alleged violations 
on the part of Turkey of the ninth article of the Treaty of Paris. What effect the 
communication—if it was made—has had upon the Turkish Government, we are at 
present in no position to say. Our Syrian contributor will probably let us know, 
before very long, whether there is any indication of a change in the policy of which 
he has so justly and so vigorously complained.—Eb. 
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When gladdest sympathy we feel, 
As youth and maiden plighted kneel, 
Be this of all their bliss the seal ; 

It is Thy will,—*‘ Thy will be done.” 


When friends are ours, and joys increase, 

When sickness, want, and tumults cease, 

This thought comes with divinest peace, 
It is Thy will,—‘ Thy will be done.” 


When on the dark-waved shore we stand, 

Each year an undiminished band, 

Friend still with friend, hand still in hand, 
This is Thy will,—‘“ Thy will be done.” 


O Father ! in our hearts instil 
Right thoughts of Thy joy-giving will ; 
* All things for good are working still 
Thy perfect will,—‘ Thy will be done.” 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HE General Election has passed over the country like a tornado, 

and the Liberal party has been torn up by the roots. For 

the first time since 1841 a Conservative Government is in power, 
with a strong majority, in the House of Commons. 

The fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry admits of a very simple expla- 
nation. The Liberal party was completely disorganised. The dis- 
organisation extended through all ranks, from the highest to the lowest. 
Mr. Cardwell’s great Act had alienated the officers of the army, and 
provoked irritation and distrust among their friends. Landowners 
were afraid that the principles of the Irish Land Act might be applied 
to England. Very many of the Clergy, though there was no ground 
for alarm, could not forgive Mr. Gladstone for disestablishing the Irish 
Church, and suspected that he might be willing to crown his political 
life by disestablishing the Church of England. Retail tradesmen in many 
parts of the country felt that the Adulteration Act worked harshly and 
unjustly ; they maintained that in some cases, from no fault of their own 
they were publicly discredited and heavilyfined. The members of Trades’ 
Unions felt no enthusiasm for a Government which was responsible for 
the Conspiracy Act and the Masters and Servants’ Act. Above all, the 
Licensed Victuallers resolved to take their revenge on the Ministry 
which had passed the Licensing Bill. They had, we think, some just 
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grounds of complaint. The Act has done great good, but some of its 
provisions work unsatisfactorily, and “harass” the trade unneces- 
sarily. Reasonable Liberals were ready to make such amendments in 
the measure as would prevent a publican from being fined and risk- 
ing the loss of his license for entertaining a party of private friends 
after the house was shut up, and remove the preposterous and irritating 
anomalies arising from the discretion granted to magistrates to vary the 
hours of closing in different parts of the country.* But the minds of 
the publicans were made up. They knew that the Alliance party was 
stronger among the Liberals than among the Conservatives, and 
shrewdly suspected that the party which defends the National Church 
could be most safely trusted to defend the national beverage; and the 
publicans who had previously voted Liberal went over to the Conser- 
vatives in a body. 

Of the extent to which Nonconformist disaffection destroyed the 
unity of the party, and determined the fate of the Ministry, we are 
likely to form an exaggerated estimate ; but that it operated far more 
powerfully and far more generally than the Liberal leaders anticipated 
we are certain. Here and there, members of the National Education 
League, with the sanction of the local leaders of the Nonconformists, 
pocketed their principles in the hope of conciliating the antagonism of 
the Roman Catholics and the Clergy, and for the most part they're- 
ceived their just reward, and instead of falling honourably in the 
defence of their principles, were ignominiously defeated. But, on the 
whole, we believe that the delegates who attended the Manchester 
Conference kept their word. The most cursory reader of the daily 
papers must have noticed ‘that in nearly every part of England, in 
counties as well as in boroughs, Liberal candidates were challenged to 
declare their opinions on the twenty-fifth clause, which has become, 
according to Mr. Disraeli, the “symbol” of the controversy between 
the friends of a National system of education and the Denominational- 
ists. From the hesitating tone in which the replies were given at first, 
and the rapid development, in some very unexpected quarters, of un- 
qualified hostility to the clause, it is perfectly clear that Liberal candi- 
dates soon discovered that the Nonconformists were resolved to stand 
by their principles, and that without Nonconformist support there was no 
chance of success. The courage and fidelity of the Yorkshire Non- 
conformists deserve special recognition. Sir Titus Salt, Mr. Illingworth, 


* We heard of a case the other day in which the publichouses on one side of a 
street are closed at eleven, and on the other side, which is in a different district, at 
twelve. When the men are turned out of the ‘‘ Blue Lion” in the one district, they 
cross the road to the ‘‘ Stanley Arms,” which is in the adjacent district, and ‘* booze” 
for another hour. Publican flesh and blood could not be expected to tolerate this. 
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and their friends at Bradford, have rendered a service to the cause of 
religious equality the value of which cannot be exaggerated, and they 
rendered it in the face of a perfect storm of passion and insult. The 
Times was furious; even the Daily News did its utmost to break the 
force of their protest and to dishonour them.* But they stood firm, 
not only in the borough of Bradford, but in their division of the West 
Riding. What was done at Bradford and in the Riding, on a scale and 
umder conditions which attracted the eye of the whole country, has 
been done more quietly, and at a less cost of private feeling and public 
hostility, in a very large number of English constituencies. As the 
result of this action many Liberal candidates came over to us during 
the contest, but the converts gave in their adhesion too late. It was 
not easy for Nonconformists, who for four years had been cherishing 
discontent against their Liberal representatives, to become their vigor- 
ous supporters at the last moment on the strength of a pledge which 
was probably given with reluctance. Men who have been ina condition 
of mutiny till the very morning of the battle, and whose complaints 
are not satisfied till the enemy is in sight, are not likely to follow their 
officers with much enthusiasm. In 1868 the Nonconformists were 
everywhere in the thick of the fight ; they were chairmen of election 
committees, they canvassed, they made innumerable speeches, they 


gave fire and vehemence to every contest. So far as our observation 
extends, there has been very little of this in the recent election. They 
were making terms with the Liberal candidates instead of fighting for 
them. They did not vote for the Conservatives, but they did very little 


* The Daily News, under its present management, has done such good service to 
the cause of national education that we are very reluctant to notice, and shall as 
speedily as possible forget, the line it has taken during the recent election. In de- 
fence of its article on behalf of Mr. Forster, it may plead that national education was 
likely to gain more from Mr. Gladstone than from Mr. Disraeli ; but it was not Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government that was on trial at Bradford, but Mr. Forster’s education 
policy ; and it was indispensable that Mr. Forster’s persistent support of Denomina- 
tionalism should be emphatically condemned. For its article on the Sheffield election 
we can imagine no excuse. Taking for. granted that Mr. Mundella’s election was 
safe, it went on to say that it was for the people of Sheffield to judge whether Mr. 
Roebuck was the kind of man whom they would like to send to the House of Com- 
mons as his colleague, and then followed a disquisition on Mr. Roebuck of a kind 
calculated to win for him a large measure of Liberal support. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
name, if we remember aright, was not once mentioned in the article. In general 
political ability Mr. Chamberlain is at least Mr. Roebuck’s equal; in faculty for 
public business he is Mr. Roebuck’s superior. Above all, he is a very able repre- 
sentative of those principles for which, in common with ourselves, the Daily News 
has been contending since 1870, while Mr. Roebuck is an avowed opponent. Mr. 
Chamberlain when he enters Parliament may do something, we trust he will do very 
much, to restore unity and vigour to the Liberal party ; Mr. Roebuck’s whole influ- 
ence must contribute to complete its disintegration. 
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to induce other people to vote for the Liberals. The spirit cf the 
Manchester resolutions, if not the letter, determined their policy. 

While the Nonconformists were disaffected because of the favour 
which, during the last four years, the Government has shown to Deno- 
minationalism, it is probable that many Denominationalists went over 
to the Conservatives under the impression that Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry 
was more likely than Mr. Gladstone’s toadhere to Mr. Forster’s policy. 
Mr. Bright’s accession to the Ministry alarmed them; they were still 
more alarmed by his speech at Birmingham last October. It seemed 
inevitable that some concession would be made to the opinions of 
which Mr. Bright is the representative. The Government has been 
singularly unfortunate. After the speech of Mr. Forster at Liverpool, 
and the speech of Lord Aberdare delivered somewhere in Wales a 
week or two afterwards, it was impossible for the Nonconformists to 
regard Mr. Bright’s presence in the Cabinet as a sufficient security 
against the further development of Denominationalism, and they there- 
fore resolved to return to the policy of distrust which, on his accep- 
tance of office, they had suspended. On the other hand, so long as 
Mr. Bright was a Minister, the friends of Denominationalism felt that 
their cause was unsafe. Mr. Bright did not restore Nonconformist 
confidence in the Government, but he probably led some Denomina- 
tionalists, who had previously voted with the Liberals, to transfer their 
allegiance. 

The disorganisation had probably been increased by the recent 
School Board elections. In most municipal contests the great party 
lines are maintained. Here and there, political considerations do not 
affect elections for the Town Council, but this is not the general rule. The 
Liberal party is held together from one General Election to another by 
common action in local affairs. But in the elections which commenced 
last November and were proceeding to the very day of the Dissolution 
of Parliament, the unity of the party was broken up. The Liberals 
who believed in the Education policy of Mr. Bright worked together ; 
the Liberals who accepted the principles of Mr. Forster worked with 
the Conservatives. The bitterness created by this division in the party 
could not be expected to disappear as soon as the School Board contests 
were over. Hard words had been spoken. One party had been 
charged with irreligion, the other with deserting the principles of 
Liberalism. Such charges are not soon forgotten. Liberals who had 
gone over to the Conservative camp in the local fight, remained there 
when the imperial conflict came on. 

Mr. Forster was warned that his policy would lead to this result. 
He and his friends are suffering from his fixed determination not to 
depart from it. 
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It was to a party completely disorganised that Mr. Gladstone made 
his appeal in his address to the electors of Greenwich. He pledged 
himself to no great reform. Even the extension of the County Fran- 
chise, on which he spoke most distinctly, was not to be proposed to 
Parliament immediately ; indeed, he hoped that it might be regarded as 
lying outside the category of party measures. The solitary pledge that 
he made to the nation was a pledge to repeal the Income-Tax. The 
address meant, that in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment the party was not 
ready to undertake any new and “heroic” legislation. He was proba- 
bly right ; but we doubt whether he was right in the way in which he 
said it. Had he reminded the country of the succession of great 
measures which have been passed since 1868; had he said that it was 
impossible and undesirable for the nation to be perpetually endeavour- 
ing to legislate on a great scale ; that public opinion must be matured 
by prolonged discussion before it is safe to translate opinion into law ; 
that the Education Act of 1870, though it had great merits, would 
probably have been better had the question been considered more 
fully by the people before it was introduced into the House; that 
while he was prepared to lead the country as rapidly in the way of 
reform as it was willing to be led, and would not be the last to accept 
the signal to advance, he believed that it would be wise for his 
Ministry to perfect the administration of the various departments of the 
State, instead of attempting to carry great legislative reforms ;—had he 
said this, and added that the expected surplus would probably enable 
him to propose a considerable remission of taxation, such an address, 
little as it would have been to our mind, might have secured for his 
Ministry the support of very many classes that have either abstained 
from voting or voted for his opponents. We believe that the nation, 
as a whole, desires to be quiet for a time, and had he said explicitly 
that he intended to satisfy that desire, while carrying on the ordinary 
business of the country on Liberal principles, everybody, except the 
advanced Liberals, would have been content, and perhaps the party 
might have been saved from total rout. His address meant this, but 
did not say it. It was very long—“a prolix document,” as Mr. 
Disraeli called it. People could not make it out. It neither soothed 
irritation nor kindled enthusiasm. The disaffected found nothing in it 
to restore their confidence ; the timid received no assurances to allay 
their fears. Mr. Gladstone did not promise the more adventurous 
members of the party that he would lead them on to new triumphs ; to 
those who wanted rest he made no clear promise that their rest should 
not be disturbed. 

To ourselves his address was particularly unsatisfactory. “One or 
two points” in the Education Act of 1870 are described as “ calculated 
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to create an amount of uneasiness out of proportion to their real im- 
portance or difficulty,” and he does not doubt ‘‘ that the wisdom of the 
renovated Legislature will discover the means of their accommodation.” 
Uneasiness! Is that the word which represents Mr. Gladstone’s im- 
pression of the feelings with which the Nonconformists regard Mr. 
Forster's policy? Does he imagine that it was nothing more than 
“uneasiness” that changed the vehement loyalty with which we 
regarded his Government from 1868 to the Spring of 1870 into coldness 
and even into positive hostility ? And if it is said that a wise man and 
a scholar like Mr. Gladstone naturally affects a chastened style, and 
avoids indulging in strong language, there is still a question to be 
asked. Ifthe “one or two points” to which he refers have neither 
the “importance” nor the “ difficulty” which might be supposed from 
the “uneasiness” which they created, why, in the name of common- 
sense, did he not, a year or two ago, “discover the means of accom- 
modation”? ‘The “renovated Parliament” was not likely to contain a 
clearer or a more fertile brain than his own; and, let us add frankly, 
that we believe it was not likely to contain a man more honestly 
anxious than himself to remove the grounds of our disaffection. The 
mischief is that Mr. Gladstone never seems to have given sufficient 
attention to the Education question to master it. In 1870 it was 


obvious that he had no clear apprehension of the real nature and ten- 
dencies of Mr. Forster’s measure, and ever since he seems to have failed 
to appreciate the depth and intensity of the antagonism it has provoked. 


The party is broken up. This is the meaning of the Conservative 
victory. It was disorganised and disheartened, and was unable to resist 
the assault of the Conservative party reinforced by the “ interests” 
which Liberal legislators had offended. Its fall is not altogether inglo- 
rious. ‘The publicans were the most formidable allies of its opponents, 
and if the licensing legislation, while less irritating, had been still more 
thorough, we should have said that it was worth while for a great party 
to sustain a crushing defeat as the penalty of its attempt to lessen the 
drunkenness of the nation. 

The accession of the Conservatives to power is not an unmixed evil. 
There is reason, indeed, to regret that the course of Liberal legislation 
will be for a time arrested ; the financial interests of the country will 
probably suffer from their mismanagement ; and their official appoint- 
ments will greatly strengthen the social and political influence of their 
party. Mr. Disraeli has promised nothing. He handed the constitu- 
encies a blank cheque, and they have signed it. It is possible that, in 
one or two directions, he may succeed in creating new difficulties in the 
way of liberal progress. 
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But it is not desirable that any considerable party in the State should 
be permanently excluded from power. The political life of the nation 
would be seriously impaired if the large and influential classes of the 
people that accept Mr. Disraeli’s lead were to lose all hope of ever 
being able to take part in the administration of public affairs. They 
would be altogether alienated from their fellow-countrymen ; they would 
lose the sense of citizenship ; they would cease to feel that England is 
theirs as well as ours. If they are never to be charged with the respon- 
sibilities of office, their criticisms of the measures and administration of the 
Government will become utterly reckless and mischievous. The Liberal 
leaders, on the other hand, require the time and leisure which they can 
never have while they are in power, to consider the new applications of 
Liberal principles required by the new circumstances of the nation. 
Official life leaves them little opportunity for that large and thorough 
consideration of the fresh complications of our national life which have 
resulted from the rapid social development which is the great character- 
istic of the present century. Nor will their loss of office be without its 
advantages to their followers throughout the country. While a Liberal 
Ministry is in power, it is the almost inevitable tendency of Liberals 
with a “grievance” to redress, or a reform to advocate, to worry the 
Government instead of trying to convert the nation. The political 


education of the country is carried on most rapidly when the Liberals 
are in opposition. 


Perhaps one of the greatest injuries that we shall suffer from the 
triumph of the Conservatives is the loss of Mr. Gladstone’s incomparable 
services as a practical statesman. ‘There is no other man who combines 
in the same proportions the power of grasping great principles, and the 
power of mastering all the details which must be known before great 
principles can be translated into legislation. He has a genius for office. 
Mr. Cardwell, in his preparation and conduct of his great measure for 
army reform, displayed resources with which he had not been generally 
credited ; but in the Irish Land Act Mr. Gladstone had to deal with a 
subject of far greater complexity and difficulty, and his succcess was 
perfect. We doubt whether, since Sir Robert Peel, we have ever had 
a statesman equal to so great an achievement, and it is an enormous 
loss to the country that Mr. Gladstone’s services should no longer be 
available. Unless the Conservatives commit some gratuitous and 
flagrant blunder, they may retain office for five or six years, and when 
their term of power is over Mr. Gladstone will be anold man. We fear 
that his official life is practically at an end, and it would not surprise us 
if he came to the conclusion to retire from political life altogether. He 
has been in Parliament for forty years, and his habits render it impos- 
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sible that he should take parliamentary life easily. He may fairly say 
that he has earned the right to retire. His retirement, however, would 
complete the disorganisation of his party, and this consideration will, 
we hope, induce him to retain his position.* 

The Nonconformists have complained bitterly of the Education policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but, with reason or without, they have 
persistently refused to identify Mr. Gladstone with the policy to which 
they have objected. They have believed that of all the men in his 
Ministry, with the exception of Mr. Bright and Mr. Stansfeld, he most 
nearly agreed with them. This conviction is probably erroneous. 
Having considered very carefully all that Mr. Gladstone has said on 
this question, we have the impression that, while he would not be un- 
willing to see the Board Schools made purely secular, he earnestly 
desires the maintenance of the Denominational Schools. Like most 
other thoughtful men, with a strong and definite religious faith, he sees 
that the religious teaching given by School Boards must be destitute of 
those elements which are necessary to make it effective for religious 
purposes, and therefore he cares nothing for it; but in schools under 
the control of Denominational managers it is, of course, possible to 
make the religious teaching very definite, and he has never apprehended 
either the flagrant injustice which is involved in the Denominational 
system, or its inefficiency for purposes of general education. But 
whatever may have been the vices of his Government, Nonconformists 
recognise in him a man who, in native power, in knowledge, and in 
industry has had few equals in the illustrious line of statesmen whose 
labours have built up the stately fabric of our national greatness, and 
who, in his fervent loyalty to that supreme law which statesmen too 
often fail to recognise, has had no superior. 

To discuss the reorganisation of the party is at present premature, 
but we intend to take the earliest opportunity to consider the immediate 
duty of Nonconformists. On the part that Nonconformists have taken 
in the political struggles of the last four years, we look back without 
regret. We have contributed something to the temporary break-up 


* Since this paragraph was written it has come to be very generally assumed that 
Mr. Gladstone will retire, if not permanently yet temporarily, from the leadership 
of the party. 
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Notices or New Books. 


The Period of the Reformation. By Lup- 
WIG HAUSSER. Edited by WILLIAM 
ONCKEN. Translated by Mrs. G. 
STURGE. 2 vols, London: Strahan 
and Co, 

THE basis of these volumes consists of 

Lectures delivered by Ludwig Hausser, 

of the University of Heidelberg. They 

were taken down in shorthand by the 
editor, who is Professor of History at 

Giessen. The period it covers is of su- 

preme interest to all Englishmen at the 

present moment. The old conflict by 
which Europe was shaken from the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century to the 
middle of the seventeenth has to be fought 
over again ; let us hope that this time the 
struggle of the Church with the priest and 

of the State with the hierarchy will have a 

more definite and decisive issue. It may 

be thought that the great story has al- 
ready been told with sufficient fulness and 
vigour to render fresh Histories of the 

Reformation unnecessary; but we believe 

that no one can read these two admirable 

volumes without feeling that they set the 
great personages of that heroic time and 
the circumstances which surrounded them 
in a clearer light. The writers—for 

Oncken has had in places to supplement 

his imperfect notes of Hausser’s Lectures 

—have the materials well under their 

hands, and have used them with great 

freedom and force. It would be difficult, 
we think, to find within the same limits 
anything comparable in distinctness and 
vividness to the sketch that is given of 
Calvin and his wonderful work at Ge- 
neva. We should be disposed to chal- 
lenge, here and there, the accuracy of the 
sketch of the progress of the Reformation 
in England ; but on the whole it is 
faithful and vigorous. Henry VIII. is 
drawn in strong lines and with masculine 
fideiity. The whole ground indeed 
seems to be gone over with great success. 

The struggle for Reform reached every 

country in Western Europe, from Sweden 

and Denmark to Italy and Spain ; and 
its varying fortunes are admirably handled 
in these pages. The translator has suc- 


ceeded in making us almost forget that 
the work was originally written in 
German. 


A Comparative View of the Doctrines and 
Confessions of the various Communities 
of Christendom, By Dr. GEORGE BEN- 
DICT WINER. Edited by the Rev. 
WILLIAM B. Pore. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 


Dr. WINER’S well-known book contains 
an analytical statement of the position of 
the great Churches of Christendom in 
relation to all the chief questions of theo- 
logical science, illustrated by full and 
numerous quotations from their recog- 
nised Creeds and Confessions. He had 
all the keenness of theological discern- 
ment, and all the learning necessary for 
the work. Mr. Pope has prefixed an in- 
teresting and useful Introduction of eighty 
pages. The book is indispensable to 
every student of comparative theology. 


The Dawn of Love: An Idyll of Modern 
Life. By CoLin RAE-BRown. Lon- 
don: James Nisbet and Co. 

Mr. RAE-BrRown, if we may trust a re- 

viewer, is already crowned with poetic 

honours, and we are assured that his 

** Noble Love,” which is advertised at 

the end of this new volume, ‘‘ will add 

another leaf of laurel to the chaplet” he 
already wears. If we have been fortunate 
enough to see any of his earlier produc- 
tions, we have forgotten them. We are 
afraid, however, that his power is decay- 
ing. The reviewers of his earlier work 
speak of him as ‘‘a second Burns or 
another Wordsworth.” This, indeed, is 

rather perplexing ; how he can be both a 

Wordsworth and a Burns it is difficult to 

understand ; and the reviewer must have 

been half asleep if he could not feel quite 
sure whether Mr. Rae-Brown’s genius re- 
sembled that of the Lake poet orthat of the 

Ayrshire ploughman, Anyhow, the re- 

viewer meant to say something very much 

to Mr. Rae-Brown’s honour. Another 
high authority thinks that one of his 
poems would make no unworthy pendant 
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to the ‘‘Song of the Shirt.” Another is 
reminded of Herrick or Suckling. We 
are almost afraid to express our own 
judgment on the verses of a poet who 
unites in himself all these elements of 
power. Werdsworth and Hood, Herrick, 
Suckling, and Burns—who are we that 
we should criticise a man that represents 
them all? We had better say nothing— 
except this: if the old ‘‘chaplet” is 
keeping at all fresh, Mr. Rae-Brown, if 
he will take our advice, had better not 
throw it away. 


Oxford and Cambridge. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A. London: 
The Religious Tract Society. 

In this very handsome volume, Mr. 
Arnold describes the buildings of the two 
great Universities and their customs ; tells 
some of their traditions, and gossips so 
pleasantly about the Colleges and the 
famous men who have been educated in 
them, as to make everyone who has never 
seen Oxford and Cambridge long to see 
them both. He has done the text very 
well. The illustrations are, for the most 
part, equally good. Some of them are 
very beautiful. A lad who is making 
fair progress in a grammar-school could 
hardly read this book without being fired 
to work hard enough to win a scholarship 
and to take his chance of being a “‘ double 
first” or senior wrangler. 


The Divine Glory of Christ. By the 
Rev. CHARLES J. Brown, D.D. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


THERE is more fresh and vigorous thought 
in this little book of a hundred and twenty 
pages than in some thick octavo volumes. 
Dr. Brown illustrates the strength of the 
indirect or incidental testimonies of Scrip- 
ture to the Divinity of Christ, and there 
are very many persons to whom testimo- 
nies of his order are more convincing 
than the ordinary proofs of the doctrine 
contained in controversial treatises, and 
in the chapters devoted to it in systems 
of dogmatic theology. He takes, for in- 
stance, a text like ‘‘ Come unto Me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden,” and 
asks, ‘* What manner of man is this? 
Who, save the Almighty God, shall give 
rest even to one guilty, polluted soul. . . 


IgI 


Rest to a sin-laden spirit—rest from the 
anger of God—rest from the tyranny of 
infinite corruptions—rest from our unnum- 
bered burdens and snares, —what creature 
shall give us this, and not to one soul, 
nor a myriad of souls, but to a whole 
world. ‘Come unto Me a/ ye that labour 
and are heavy laden,’—sojourn in what 
country, clime, age soever ye may,—be 
your burdens of what character soever they 
may! Nor does He say, ‘I will do my 
best for you ; I will give you help in the 
matter of rest ; I will give you directions 
towards the obtaining of rest ;’? but abso- 
lutely, ‘Come unto Me,’” &c. This is a 
fair specimen of Dr. Brown’s manner. 
He has great clearness and considerable 
subtlety of intellect, and, with the excep- 
tion of some passages from the Song of 
Solomon, the pertinency of which we 
cannot acknowledge, none of the texts 
to which he appeals seem to us forced or 
strained—he does but develop what they 
wholly involve. Beyond the direct value 
of the book it will be useful to very many 
persons as illustrating a method of proof 
of Christian doctrine which has been too 
much neglected. Nor will this little 
treatise be appreciated by theologians 
only ; it was written with the hope of 
contributing to the spiritual earnestness of 
devout readers, and it is eminently calcu- 
lated to effect that object. 


At Nightfall and Midnight. 
cIs JACOX. 
Stoughton. 


By FRAN+ 
London: Hodder and 
Mr. JAcox’s commonplace books must 
be as huge as those which Robert Southey 
kept, and they are not less interesting. 
But he ought to get some enterprising 
Publisher to start a literary periodical for 
the express purpose of reviewing his 
books: we find it impossible to keep 
pace with him. But there is one diffi- 
culty which might be urged in objection 
to our proposal—his books hardly bear 
reviewing. What are we to say, for in- 
stance, of his last book now before us ? 
Here are chapters on Night-Students, on 
Noctambulism, on Shadows, on Midnight 
Musings of Self-Reproach; and then 
taking Darkness as the symbol of the 
mystery beyond Death, Mr. Jacox gives 
us chapters on The Sublime Attractions 
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of the Grave, Last Words of Famous 
Men, The Looks of the Last Sleep. 
Droll stories, quaint stories, pathetic sto- 
ries ; witty words, wise words ; charming 
snatches of verse ; bits of noble prose— 
they are all here. All that we can do is 
to say that here is a book in whicha 
thoughtful reader may find something to 
suit him in every}mood, and in which, 
perhaps, preachers may find many things 
that will help them to give force and 
interest to their sermons, 


Eliza Metcalf’s Basket ; or, Policy not 
Principle. By EMMA LESLIE. London : 
Sunday School Union. 

THis isa tale partly of factory life, partly 
of domestic service. The family of an 
artisan, and the factory and home of a 
master, whose son appears as the clergy- 
man of the district, are the actors in a 
series of scenes of temptation, wrong- 
doing, and disaster, resulting in full refor- 
mation and goodness. The contrast 
between good conduct from motives of 
policy and goodness on principle is well 
worked out, and the book cannot fail to 
be both attractive and beneficial. 


Echoes from Distant Footfalls. By the 
Rey. J. Boyes, F.S.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Tus book is another weak attempt to 
remove the seeming antagonism between 
traditional faith and modern scientific 
discoveries. The author sagely observes 
**those who have diligently gathered 
together so many interesting facts, have 
somehow strangely overlooked the true 
logical conditions of the problem they 
have endeavoured tosolve.” These words 
apply forcibly to himself. 


Fohn Bunyan: an Autobiography. With 
Illustrations by Mr. E. N. DOwWNARD, 
engraved by Mr. EDWARD WHYMPER. 
London : The Religious Tract Society. 


THIs is another of those handsome vol- 
umes published by the Religious Tract 
Society. The text consists of Bunyan’s 
history of himself as given in ‘‘ Grace 
Abounding,” one of the most pathetic and 
instructive autobiographies ever published, 
his ‘‘relation” of his arrest and exami- 
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nations before the Justices, and of the 
brief continuation of Bunyan’s life from 
the point at which his autobiography 
breaks off, probably written by his friend 
Charles Doe. The book is very hand- 
somely printed, and the illustrations add 
to its attractiveness. 


The Story of the Earth and Man. By J. 
W. Dawson, L.L.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Ir is rare to find a geologist of the 

highest standing and repute treating the 

problems of modern scientific speculation 
in a spirit at once of perfect candour and 
of earnest Christian faith. But all these 
characteristics lend a potent charm to the 
work before us; it deserves to be read far 
and wide. There are,of course, some things 
which many will regard as imperfections. 
The pictorial illustrations are perhaps too 
startling and sensational accurately to 
represent the known facts; and exception 
may be taken to some of the reasonings 
and speculations. But we have not seen 
for many years a work which, on the 
whole, deals so satisfactorily with the 
border questions between Geology and 

Religion. 

The Temptation of our Lord. By the 
late NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D._ Lon- 
don: Strahan and Co, 

A MASCULINE and practical book on a 

great subject. Dr. Macleod was not a 

great theologian, but he had a large know- 

ledge of human nature, and this, perhaps, 
is even more necessary than theological 
science for the effective illustration of our 

Lord’s Temptation. 


Faithful but not Famous: a Historical 

Tale. London: Religious Tract Society. 
A story, founded on fact, and intended to 
throwlight on the origin and early progress 
of Protestantism in France before the Re- 
formation of Luther actually began. The 
manners, customs, and state of feeling in 
France at the time when Lefevre, Farel, 
and their associates taught, and taught so 
successfully, are delineated in an interest- 
ing way, and, though the plot is simple 
and the style unpretentious, the book will 
be valuable to those for whom it is de- 
signed. 
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THomas BINNEY. 


O the larger number of persons Mr. Binney was best known as a 
preacher. Although not so popular in one sense of that word 
as many of his contemporaries, the minister of the King’s Weigh- 
House Chapel will probably be remembered as one of the most famous 
pulpit orators of his time. If he did not gather a very large congrega- 
tion, he occupied the same pulpit for many years ; and if the reach of 
his ministrations was not extensive from the size of the congregation, it 
was very marked and pronounced from the individuality and strength 
of the preacher. When he came to London, the church in which he 
was settled, worshipped in a chapel situated over the King’s Weigh- 
House in Little Eastcheap. It was an old “interest,” dating fromr 
the year of the Nonconformist ejectment, and as one of the leading 
congregations of the City of London, it occupied an important position 
amongst the Nonconformists. Its ministers had been men of mark and 
influence. One of Mr. Binney’s immediate predecessors was the Rev. 
John Clayton, and he had well maintained the dignity and character of 
the old city community. Mr. Binney’s position was thus one of con- 
siderable importance from the mere circumstances of the church ; and: 
as soon as he entered upon it, it was felt that the glory of the past was 
not likely to be diminished when entrusted to the hands of the new 
comer from the Isle of Wight. Before the commencement of his 
regular ministry in London, he had produced some impression by a 
sermon preached at one of the old Nonconformist chapels in connec- 
tion with the Union of the Three Denominations, and when he entered 
upon his metropolitan career, the Weigh-House preacher abundantly 
fulfilled the promise of that occasion. 
N 
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An opportunity was afforded to the church of securing for itself a 
more commodious place of worship by the sale of land after the com- 
pletion of New London Bridge. This led to its removal to the present 
site upon Fish-street Hill, and it was in the appendix to the speech 
which Mr. Binney delivered upon the laying of the foundation-stone, 
that he gave rise to the storm of indignation and wrath poured upon 
him by many members of the Established Church, by which he be- 
came for a year or two, as he himself used to say, “the best abused 
man in England.” ‘This hubbub made Mr. Binney famous; but such 
causes as these will not explain his long-continued popularity. The 
explanation of this must be sought in the essential character of his 
preaching. 

The pulpit ot that day had many excellencies ; but there were not 
many great preachers, and as a whole the preaching was not very good. 
The early excitement of the Methodist revival had worn away. Evan- 
gelicalism in the Church of England was beginning to lose its power, 
and there were as yet no signs of the coming High Church awakening. 
There were a few orators, but even these spoke in a forced and stilted 
manner. Some of the leading Nonconformist ministers of that time 
were pious, amiable gentlemen—very graceful, very correct. Gentility 
and snugness dwelt in pulpit and in pew. Well-turned sentences fell 
from the lips of the preacher, as well-fitting folds of silk depended 
from his shoulders. Into this polite and somewhat dormant condition 
of ecclesiastical life, the tall figure of Thomas Binney stepped with an al- 
most startling suddenness. The old mannerisms of a pulpit style were 
dispensed with. There was heard in the centre of London not a preacher 
delivering sermons, but a man talking simply, in the language of our 
every-day life, about every-day affairs. There were few graces of 
manner, but there was peculiar directness of address. Majestic sweeps 
of the hand, which meant little more than a proper accompaniment to 
varied inflections of voice, were exchanged for sharp decisive action, 
not altogether free from a nervous abruptness. There was plenty of 
self-consciousness, but it was that of the man, and not that of the 
official, and as such it was generally in happy hours almost lost in an 
impassioned earnestness. In a word, men found themselves listening 
not to a preaching man, but to a man preaching. 

It was this reality that compelled people to listen to Thomas Binney. 
His commanding statue, his large face and lofty brow, all of which 
gathered grace and fulness as years advanced, were themselves sufficient 
to draw attention. His voice was clear if not powerful, and capable of 
much variety of intonation. In earlier years, we have been told, it would 
rise to an almost shrill shriek. In later life Mr. Binney seldon used it 
with full power—a habit which caused his congregations to observe a 
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peculiar stillness, the slightest move or cough rendering him quite 
inaudible. When he read his sermons, he read with great ease and 
naturalness of manner; but his best efforts were decidedly those in 
which he dispensed altogether with even the slightest notes. 

Mr. Binney’s mind was masculine and robust. He had large intel- 
lectual powers. Great tenacity of memory was combined with a 
vigorous reason. If they did not move swiftly, the orbit of his faculties 
was very large. He thought well, and with a wide sweep, and at the 
same time was peculiarly keen in noting, and skilful in appropriating 
to their own place, the smaller and more hidden points of every subject 
which was brought before him. He loved, and was always at home in, 
strong argumentation, and his reasonings were clear, orderly, and 
effective. 

Another side of his genius was imaginative, and this acted upon his 
preaching in a twofold manner. It enabled him to realise (if we may 
use the term) his processes of thought. When he was in his happiest 
vein, and engaged upon an elaborate course of reasoning, he was accus- 
tomed to lay out as if before his bodily eye the points along which his 
mind moved. He thus thought, as it were, outside himself, and became 
to the people almost like a guide who points out some vast pile of ar- 
chitectural magnificence, or to change the figure, like a skilful player 
of a problem in chess, who, having clearly set forth the whole movement, 
shows it to the spectator and directs each move. Mr. Binney was thus 
in his argumentative preaching a logician. His sermon was seldom a 
quest after the unknown, it was rather the proof of that which was al- 
ready agreed to and predetermined. Hence to many hearers, this class 
of discourses often prompted the thought, ‘‘ Well, after all, what have 
we? Was it worth while to spend all that time and engage in all that 
elaborate argument, to prove what no one doubted, or at least to es- 
tablish that of which if there be any doubts, they do not lie in that 
direction.” That Mr. Binney enjoyed such sermons, and that they were 
treats to the hearers, no one can deny, but great and effective though he 
was in these efforts, it is not on this ground that we may claim for him 
the title of one of the greatest preachers of his generation. 

His vigorous and clear imagination gave rise to the other class of 
discourses in which it seemed to us Mr. Binney chiefly excelled. He 
grasped with accuracy the position of affairs, and possessed a wonder- 
ful power of representation. He had dramatic genius, and while 
listening to some of his historical and descriptive sermons we have 
often thought what a splendid actor the stage might have gained, had 
there not been the consecration of his powers to the nobler service 
of the Christian pulpit. 

It was his fashion to take a text embodying a principle of life, or 
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maxim for conduct, and having set it forth clearly and distinctly, to 
hang upon it a set of illustrative portraits drawn from Scripture history 
and biography, and then to apply the lesson to our own modern and 
individual life ; or to tell the story of some king, or prophet, or leading 
personage of the Holy Book, filling up the few details of the ancient 
chronicle with a wonderful picturing of the scenes, the characters, and 
the events. Then it was that all Mr. Binney’s intellectual powers came 
into play. Every passing feeling was reflected upon the large and 
mobile countenance. Body and limbs, eyes and mouth, all joined with 
the tongue in setting forth the glowing story. The sermon was a living, 
moving panorama. The congregation listened and watched with 
breathless, all-straining interest, until the whole was closed with some 
keen and deep-searching application to every person present. Had 
Mr. Binney added to his wonderful dramatic power the sustained 
passion, the almost ungoverned excitement of some preachers, or in- 
deed had descriptive preaching produced in himself that intellectual 
warmth which his argumentative sermons always caused, it is probable 
that many instances would have been recorded of his hearers’ forgetful- 
ness of the place and the occasion, followed by such outbursts as those 
which often accompanied the preaching of Dawson, the great Yorkshire 
Methodist. But Mr. Binney was always self-contained, and preserved 
even in his most impassioned moments that restraint and control which 
alone prevented some of his efforts from reaching the absolutely 
sublime. 

Great as were the intellectual characteristics of Mr. Binney’s preaching, 
those were not less which belonged to the spiritual and moral sphere. 
His opinions were always Evangelical, although it cannot be said that 
he was a marked preacher of those doctrines which are generally so 
described. It is quite certain that he lived in no narrow sphere of a 
merely circumscribed orthodoxy. Mr. Binney’s nature was far too wide 
to acknowledge that the limits of his own vision embraced all truth, nor 
would he deny that all true and earnest men may have seen aspects of 
the Divine nature, and found forms of the Divine revelation, which he 
himself could not see, and intellectually could not accept. Perhaps the 
characteristics of his mind, as also a certain hesitancy in breaking from 
old attachments, and in disturbing peaceful conditions, prevented him 
from speculations which might seem perilous and wild; while his large- 
hearted sympathies seemed to open up lines of religious thought along 
which many were often disappointed that he never moved. Hence, 
although the preacher himself often found great pleasure in sermons 
which were theological in cast, his hearers would give preference to those 
which were descriptive and practical. The devoutness of their spirit ; 
the deep earnestness which pervaded everything which Mr. Binney 
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said ; the warm humanity which glowed in every word ; the sympathy and 
tenderness for all the weakness, the want, and the sin of struggling 
human nature ; the faithful, sometimes almost stern, searchings into the 
profoundest moral bearings of every question—these elements brought 
the sermons very near to every heart and conscience. The ultimate 
end of the preacher was that which he himself, in a well-known sermon, 
had so ably discussed, namely, to present every man perfect before 
God, and to commend his message to the conscience of each in the 
sight of the Almighty Maker, Judge, and Father. 

Mr. Binney’s lot was cast in the heart of the City of London, and he 
was emphatically a City preacher. He understood the difficulties, the 
peculiar trials of men of business. He looked at religion as the great 
practical force of common life. He interpreted Scripture not as a critic, 
nor as a theologian, not even as a moralist, but as a shrewd, quick-eyed 
man of the world. Its teachings were for every day—for the bank, the 
warehouse, and the shop. As Napoleon only needed a sword and 
Homer with which to go through the world, Mr. Binney’s ideal London 
citizen would need little more than a cheque-book and his Bible to fare 
successfully through City life. Religion was for him no wild romance, 
no dream of other worlds. It was nota thing of special days and special 
places, but was to be found in homes—their constant influence, in places 
of business—their ceaseless law. ‘The expression of his teaching could 
not be better summed up than in those words of the Apostle, “ Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Hence it was 
that Joseph, and Nehemiah, and Paul in his active, practical, successful 
career, were his favourite Scriptural characters: the Proverbs was a 
book from which he drew many a text. His ministry attracted the 
young men of London, and produced upon the general character of the 
preaching of his generation one of the most surprising effects ever 
wrought by a single man, in making it that brisk, straightforward, com- 
mon-sense treatment of the questions of life which belongs to the 
preachers of the present day. 

The style adopted by Mr. Binney produced, as we have just said, a 
marked effect upon the younger ministry. Few men have been so 
conspicuously the preacher to preachers. The students of the London 
Colleges found their way to the Weigh-House, and many a minister 
from the country who was spending a Sunday in town would drop in to 
hear either the morning or the evening discourse. Some became 
imitators, and made themselves often look very foolish, for it is easy to 
catch a mannerism, and become thus simply a caricature. But all 
gained something of the spirit of the preacher. Stilted sermons, long 
drawn periods, sentences which were made only for sound, and in which 
sense was a secondary thing, went out of fashion, at least amongst Non- 
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conformists. And better even than this, men enjoyed and admired the 
reverence of the worship, the true prayerfulness of the prayers. And if 
they did not go home to try and preach like Thomas Binney, they went 
back to their congregations determined, if possible, to conduct the 
worship of God with something of that simplicity, truthfulness, almost 
majestic impressiveness which characterised his reading of Scripture and 
offering of prayer. 

Whilst referring to the public ministry of Mr. Binney, it would be to 
miss one of the chief features of his service if we omitted his mode of 
conducting the worship of God. He was an admirable reader. With- 
out importing anything of the stage-player into the lessons of the day, 
he always read them with a keen sense of their changes of person and 
sentiment and scene. The tone of voice would be slightly altered, and 
he gave in his own reading of the Scripture an illustration of what he 
once said, that “‘commentary or exposition of the Bible was not 
needed in the public reading of it, for if properly read, the Bible was its 
own best expounder.” 

Mr. Binney was one of the first reformers of our Psalmody. His 
“Service of Song in the House of the Lord” is itself a psalm rather 
than a treatise, and has done much to raise the character of our Congre- 
gational singing ; and although there were certain mannerisms about 
the singing at his chapel, it was always thoughtful, reverential, and 
well sustained. The minister approached the question of singing 
not as a musician, but as a devout man, and did much, both in his theory 
and in the outworking of it under his own superintendence, to give 
becoming importance to our too-long-neglected Congregational Service 
of Praise. 

Mr. Binney was a voluminous and industrious writer. The books 
and published sermons that have come from his pen would fill a good- 
sized shelf. One of these, the extension of the lecture delivered before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, entitled, “Is it Possible to Make 
the Best of Both Worlds?” gained a reputation and popularity outside 
of Mr. Binney’s own circle, and to the public he was known for a long 
time as the supposed utterer of a sentence damaging to the reputa- 
tion of the Church of England, and the author of the above phrase, 
which has now become naturalised in our common speech. 

But his ablest literary efforts were the pamphlets of which he was a 
prolific author in his earlier days. He threw out, in this form, some 
remarkable productions, which created no small stir. His controversial 
power was very great. He was entirely free from abuse or scurrility. 
No one found in him anything but the most honourable and dignified 
foeman. But his arguments were strong, his declamation vigorous, and 
he wrote in a peculiarly trenchant style. We had hoped that he would 
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have issued a volume of these earlier writings, with explanatory and 
historical notes. Such a work would be one of the most valuable com- 
mentaries upon the ecclesiastical movements of the last generation. We 
fear that the half-formed intention of leaving such a memorial behind 
him never became anything more than a thought. 

Our branch of Nonconformity has not much scope for the qualities by 
which some men achieve positions of great influence in the other sections 
of the Church. A more complex organisation than that which we 
possess gives opportunity for the action of parties, and brings out 
statesmanlike powers in those who conduct them. Thus men often 
take important positions who are neither great preachers nor able 
writers. A certain skill in conduct, wise counsel in deliberation, shrewd 
insight into men and things, combine to render such persons leaders 
of their respective societies, and great Churchmen. These are found in 
the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Methodist denominations ; but the 
loose character of our community gives no place for their production 
and development. Had it been otherwise, Mr. Binney would probably 
have found scope for his knowledge of men, his wisdom in advice, his 
keen, critical faculty, and would have become famous as a religious 
statesman, although his unwillingness to break with the past, and at the 
same time a generous sympathy with everything that was fresh and 
progressive, would have rendered it difficult for him ever to have become 
a party man, and the chances are that he would have been found occu- 
pying even in a fully-developed Church organisation a solitary place, 
the friend, the critic, trusted and loved by everyone and by all 
parties, whilst none would be quite sure of securing him as a thorough- 
going ally and partisan. As it was, he took some part in the affairs of 
the denomination. He was the chief founder and the ceaseless 
friend and supporter of the Colonial Missionary Society. His interest 
in colleges and educational institutions knew no abatement. Even in 
committees there was no more patient member, no one who would 
endure so long, even with much suffering of weariness, discussions 
upon apparently unimportant matters, and no one who would more 
generously accept the decision arrived at, more loyally carry out the 
wishes of the majority. Still, his was not the mind which rejoiced in 
the mere scaffoldings of the Church. And thus it came about that his 
influence was not the influence of the man of affairs, nor that which 
arises from long-continued attention to the details of administration ; 
but it arose in that undefined, often untraceable way, by which genius 
and character, and kindly nature and noble life, grow in their multiplied 
relationships to those who know them. The crowds that gathered at 
his grave to testify their honour and affection, represented no party, 
knew no differences. All sections of the Church, all ages, all classes 
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combined to mourn over the man who, not belonging exclusively to 
any one of them, was the common possession, the common pride, the 
common friend of all. 

We have thus very inadequately set forth some of the characteristics 
of Mr. Binney as a preacher and a public worker in the last generation. 
It remains to refer to him now asa man. It is very probable that in 
future time it will be a difficult thing for men to understand how it was 
that he occupied so great a place in the estimation of his own age. 
They will seek in vain for any tangible work which he did, and even in 
his sermons will not find sufficient to explain the peculiar influence 
which he exerted. This is easy enough for us who knew him, and 
the better he was known the less wonderful seems to be the position 
which everyone has accorded to him. 

Nature had been very lavish in her gifts. His colossal figure was 
surmounted by a face and head of splendid proportions and massive 
beauty. His thin hair allowed the noble arching forehead to be well 
seen. As age advanced his face became strikingly handsome. Wher- 
ever he went, men observed him, and would ask who was that remark- 
able-looking man. In any assembly he stood like Saul among his 
people. His voice was not powerful, but it was melodious and deep- 
toned, and in happy moods no one could wear a pleasanter or more 
courtly manner. Instinctively, men showed him reverence, and Mr. 
Binney had a peculiar knack of readily taking that reverence which 
indeed all were quite willing to bestow. He was not a great conversa- 
tionalist, but he loved society, and was very fair in his treatment of 
companions. He never absorbed conversation, and even when he 
talked freely and at length, his hearers had always a sense of the fulness 
of experience and knowledge out of which he spoke. Indeed, repose 
was one of his characteristic features. He was always self-possessed ; 
he never seemed in a hurry. He was most patient in listening to 
those who sought his help or counsel, and even if at times his 
manner was curt and brusque, he was certain afterwards to make up 
for apparent disregard by the most devoted attention and the most 
generous kindliness. 

It is this which endears the memory of the departed preacher to 
many. Thomas Binney was best known in trouble and need. How 
gentle to the sorrowing, how tender to the widow and the orphan! 
Merciful to the erring, he was willing to forgive, and not even unwor- 
thiness and ingratitude could change his fidelity or his love. In the 
chamber of sickness, in the house of death, his presence was like 
a light from heaven. There was no irritation then, no exhibition 
of nervousness. He was simply the friend, the minister of Christ, laden 
with words of sympathy and comfort, and often with the most substan- 
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tial proofs of helpfulness. Many who have seen him only in the pulpit 
and upon the platform, or have perhaps met him in some hour of preoc- 
cupation, or even nervous distress, have sadly and utterly misjudged his 
noble nature. Those who knew him best and longest, those who in 
times of need have been brought into contact with him, can bear a very 
different testimony. Then all was kindliness, patience, the very reflec- 
tion of the heart of his Great Master. 

Mr. Binney had much sympathy with the young. The present writer 
has often seen him look down with peculiar tenderness upon a little 
child held up in the arms of mother or nurse to receive the benediction 
of the old man. Everyone knew his fondness for young men. Whether 
upon the platform, at one of their meetings, or in his own pulpit, 
addressing them in a way that was his alone, or amongst those who 
were preparing for the Christian ministry in our schools and colleges, 
his response to their fresh buoyant natures was immediate and complete. 
So gentle towards waywardness, so forgiving towards wrong, so 
hopeful for the penitent, so sympathetic in all the enjoyments of 
youth, Mr. Binney has emphatically been the preacher and the friend 
of the young. 

Our failing space will not permit of our reference to many other 
qualities which this great man possessed. But there is one that must be 
mentioned—his reverence. Mr. Binney’s nature was profoundly reli- 
gious. Far-reaching as was his mental vision, peculiarly rational the 
structure of his mind, with eye that often looked forth upon the terrible 
possibilities which doubt might suggest, he had nevertheless an abound- 
ing, ever-abiding sense of the presence of God. All things to him were 
wrapped in the garments ofa Divine fulness. He walked joyously with 
much delight in life through this world, but with head ever bent before 
the majesty, the awfulness of God. Heknew the place of thick dark- 
ness, but even that was God’s shadow. 

The vast and overwhelming conceptions of the old northern myths 
belong to the nature of the men from whom doubtless the Northumbrian 
preacher drew his descent; and though his place was the centre of 
London, with its unpoetic, its bounded, merely commercial activities, 
into all which he plunged with keen zest, there was still within him a 
sense of the infinite and the mysterious, a feeling of God, which the 
attentive hearer might catch in some single sentence, and into the very 
element of which he brought all those who followed him in his prayers, 
and by these were borne upwards to the very presence of the Almighty. 
How often did that phrase fall from his lips, “ the stately steppings 
of God in His temple.” It was indeed so. Before his uplifted eyes 
God was everywhere and for ever moving. All events, all places, were 
for him manifestations of the most High. Hence the solemn awe in 
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which his nature dwelt, the reverence with which Thomas Binney went 
his way among the people of his time. 

He is gone. A great presence has passed from us. God and God’s 
kingdom needs no man ; but many of God’s citizens will miss all through 
their remaining course the minister, the friend, who has been called up 
higher. God’s work will be done, but many of its doers will often start 
to find that one place is empty and one busy toiler is not at their side. 
But his memory is fresh, and will abide amongst us a living energy, an 
inspiring force. As Independents, we rejoice to have given to the age 
one of its noblest men, claimed by the Church Universal, over whose 
grave we sheath the sword awhile, and only grasp the hands extended 
from every side, which prove that in veriest truth we are friends ard 
brethren in the service of a common Lord. 

Rest, therefore, great spirit in thy Master’s higher home! Upon thy 
grave we scatter flowers of loving memory, tenderest regret. Forgive the 
tears we shed ; we have lost thee, but thou hast gained the victory and 
the reward. Thou knowest fully now the mystery of living, towards 
which knowledge thou hast helped us when thou wast our teacher and 
our friend ; and may the blessed Saviour, whom thou hast served so long, 
so faithfully, bring us to the same high knowledge, the same glorious 
position, the same beatific vision of His own bright presence, whither 
thou hast vanished from our mental gaze, and art lost to our straining 
eyes amid the Eternal Light ! 


Tue EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 


IV.—BRINDISI TO CAIRO. 


ROM Brindisi, in the Roman times, the power and glory of the 
imperial race went forth to conquer the East, and Roman 
scholars sailed to Greece to master the learning and philosophy 
which still lingered in the city of Plato and Pericles. In the Middle 
Ages its secure and capacious harbour was filled with the vessels which 
carried eastwards the armies of the Crusaders. The town is small and 
uninteresting, and for many centuries had sunk into obscurity. It is 
now recovering a little of its ancient importance. The mail leaving 
London on Friday morning arrives at Brindision Monday morning with 
letters for Egypt, India, China, and Australia. I counted, till I was 
tired of counting, the letter-bags which were brought on board the 
Pera; the officer in charge told me that there were about four hundred. 
We sailed at noon on Monday, January 27th; we ought to have 
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sailed at five o’clock in the morning, but the mails were seven hours 
late. 

After the railway travelling and the sight-seeing of the previous fort- 
night, the four days on the steamer were a delicious rest. The weather 
was all that the most squeamish landsman could desire. As I had not 
yet seen the skies and the sunlight of the Desert or of Syria, I thought, 
as we sailed down the Adriatic, that the sun was very bright and the 
sky gloriously blue. The nights were particularly beautiful ; Jupiter 
had a path of glory in the sea on one side of the ship, and Venus on 
the other. To me there is always something weird and fascinating 
in the tall masts and the black funnel of a great steamer at night 
rising against the deep purple of the sky; and the stars shining through 
the rigging look like fire-flies caught in a net. The officers in the 
service of the Oriental and Peninsular Company are said to be excep- 
tionally intelligent and gentlemanly, and we found them extremely 
pleasant. They had many amusing stories to tell of the places and 
people they had seen. One of them gave me a droll illustration of 
the way in which some men will grumble at what ordinary mortals 
would regard as good luck. During the Crimean war, one of the 
Company’s steamers was lying off Kertch for six months with nothing 
to do, and the men “struck” against being fed with fresh beef and 
mutton ; they had “signed” for salt meat, and they stood up for their 
“rights.” 

We left Brindisi, as I have said, at noon on Monday ; towards even- 
ing we saw Corfu in the distance ; on Tuesday we were down among 
the Greek islands, and passed between Cephalonia and Zante. The 
chief town‘of Zante, straggling down the side of a hill, is very picturesque. 
We ran very near the mainland of Greece; the coast is fine, and the 
mountains lying a little inland, which were covered with snow, have a 
bold outline. On Wednesday morning we passed the Bay of Navarino, 
and the mountains of the Morea were|visible during a great part of the 
day. 

The Pera was due at Alexandria on Thursday morning at eight 
o'clock ; but she was not in good sailing condition, and had lost seven 
hours in starting, and we did not sight the revolving light till ten o’clock 
on Thursday night. Vessels are not allowed to enter the harbour after 
sunset or before sunrise, so we steamed “ dead-slow” (that is the right 
word, I think) all night, and it was not till seven o’clock the next 
morning that we saw the thin line of mud which represented the African 
continent, and the domes and minarets which told us that we had left 
Christendom and should soon find ourselves in a Mahomedan country. 

A rough boat, with men of strange complexion and strange costume, 
came alongside soon after seven, and presently the pilot, with a wonder- 
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ful wrappage of silk on his head, and baggy petticoats for trousers, came 
up the side of the steamer like a cat, and then marched with great 
dignity to the bridge. We were soon in the harbour, and there the 
scene was most wild and grotesque. We were in a new world—there 
was no doubt of it. Twenty or thirty boats of unfamiliar build sur- 
rounded the steamer and moved on the water like living things, while 
the men that were in them clamoured, and shouted, and yelled for em- 
ployment. One and another of them were engaged by our fellow 
passengers to take them on shore, and by means of signs they were 
made to understand what portmanteaus and packages they were to carry 
off. I learnt in a very little time that language is after all little more 
than a pleasant luxury, and that it is possible for the business of human 
life to get transacted very well without it. The strength of these men 
astonished me. They tied a couple of heavy portmanteaus together, 
either of which would have been a good load for an English railway 
porter, and walked off with them with the greatest ease. As I stood and 
watched the confusion and uproar, and saw portmanteaus tumbling in a 
miscellaneous way over the side of the vessel into the arms of fellows in 
the boats below,—fellows with sinewy brown legs, wearing a kind of 
cotton shirt and not much else,—I congratulated myself that we were 
expecting our own dragoman to take charge of us. He had been en- 
gaged for us by the Imperial Ottoman Bank. 

He soon made his appearance—a dark, handsome fellow, five feet 
eleven in height, with a beard black as coal, and black shining eyes. 
He had huge baggy black trousers, made of a soft merino-like substance, 
and a yellow turban ; his green merino jacket was concealed under a 
brown European coat. He looked honest and intelligent, and able. 
As soon as he recognised us, we had nothing further to do except to 
show him which was our luggage. He had four or five fellows with the 
naked brown legs with him, and in two or three minutes, portmanteaus, 
trunks, rugs, and the rest of the zmfedimenta were in a boat; “ good- 
byes” were exchanged with our fellow-passengers, some of whom were 
on their way to India and others to Australia ; and then we were shoot- 
ing across to the landing-place. 

Our passports were handed in at an office near where we landed, and 
then we made our way through a restless chattering crowd of people of 
many races to the Custom House. A gentlemanly Nubian, black as soot, 
and wearing a long, flowing white robe, put his hand on the revolver of 
one of my friends as soon as his trunk was opened, and informed us, 
through the dragoman, that it was contrary to law to bring fire-arms into 
Egypt. ‘Contrary to law,” is a phrase which seems to have a curious 
meaning in that part of the world; I think it generally means, “ You 
must give me a few francs before I let you do it.” However, the dark 
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gentleman in white put the revolver aside, and we did not recover it till 
the next day. The Custom-House was soon cleared, and then Salem 
—that was our dragoman’s name—put us into an omnibus, and we were 
driven off to Abbat’s Hotel. 

I have no idea how long that drive lasted—whether it was ten 
minutes or half an hour. It was one of the great “sensations” of the 
journey. With the exception of Mr. Lee, none of us had ever been out 
of Europe before, and he watched our excitement with great amusement 
and enjoyment. My head was quite turned. The streets through 
which we drove were nearly all very narrow and very crowded ; there 
were Egyptians with turbans of every colour; negroes grinning with 
open mouths; Nubians, black as night, in white linen robes ; lithe 
brown Arabs ; Alexandrian ‘‘swells,” in baggy trousers, riding on hand- 
some donkeys, followed by boys almost naked thrashing them ; women 
huddled up into a great heap riding on donkeys, too, and riding astride 
like men, but with their feet somehow near the donkey’s neck ; women 
walking, and completely enveloped in black veils, with only their eyes 
uncovered. In the bazaars that we passed there were venerable- 
looking gentlemen, who looked as though they might have been there 
since the time of Alexander; sitting on the floor with their grey 
beards, their rich turbans, and their long pipes, they looked more 
like models for painters, or pictures in a story-book, than shop-keepers 
with whom you might bargain for a piece of silk, a pair of slippers, or 
a pound of tobacco. 

The wonderful drive was over at last, and we were safely lodged in 
the cool lofty rooms of Abbat’s Hotel. After breakfast we had a carriage 
and drove out. In the central part of the city the streets are wide, and 
the houses are built in the French style ; but the crowds of people in 
strange costumes did not suffer us to forget that we were out of Europe. 
The magnificence of the ancient city has perished, and left hardly a 
trace behind. What Alexandria was when the ancient genius of Greece 
seemed to have made its home there; when the beauty and splendour 
of Cleopatra brought the conquerors of the world to her feet; when 
Pantznus and Clement and Origen were creating the science of Chris- 
tian theology ; and, a little later, when the two rival theologians, 
Athanasius and Arius, were contending fiercely for the bishopric, there 
is now nothing to show. But its commercial greatness, though rela- 
tively to that of other great ports far inferior to what it once was, is a 
striking proof of the sagacity of Alexander, who intended that 
Alexandria should be the rival of Tyre. 

We drove to the two obelisks on the shore, which are commonly called 
Cleopatra’s Needles. They are of red granite, from the quarries of 
Syene on the Nile, near the first cataract. Their original position was 
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at Heliopolis (On), near Cairo. Joseph may have seen them when 
he was visiting his father-in-law, the High Priest of On. When 
they were removed to their present site is uncertain. The tradition 
which connects them with Cleopatra is to the effect that she brought 
them to Alexandria to enrich a temple erected by her in commemora- 
tion of the birth of her son, of whom Julius Cesar was father. The 
obelisk which is standing is seventy-one feet in height ; the fallen one is 
five feet shorter. 

Pompey’s Pillar, which we also visited, is a cylindrical column of 
polished granite; it bears an inscription in honour of the Emperor 
Diocletian. The shaft, which is seventy-three feet in height and sixteen 
feet six inches in circumference at the summit, is of one block. The total 
height of the pillar is rather more than ninety-eight feet. This beautiful 
column stands near the Mahomedan cemetery, which is very desolate 
and badly kept. Only in two or three instances throughout our journey 
did we notice any signs in Mohammedan cemeteries of the affectionate 
care which in Christian countries it is common to devote to the resting- 
places of the dead. During our drive we came again and again on 
clumps of palm trees, and the huge prickly pear is very abundant. 
Camels, moving sluggishly along the streets under their heavy burdens, 
added another Eastern element to the scene. 

After lunch, at which I note that bananas were served and mandarin 
oranges fresh plucked from the tree, we went out again. First we 
strolled through the bazaars. I shall reserve, till I come to Cairo, a 
description of an Eastern bazaar. The general impression which the 
bazaars of Alexandria left upon me may be given almost in the words 
which I find in my “Notes:” ‘‘ Narrow lanes, rows of yellow slippers, 
rows of red morocco slippers, gold embroidery, old gentlemen sitting 
cross-legged and smoking great pipes, Turkey carpets, queer lumps of 
bread, untempting bits of meat, infinite dirt.” After an hour’s lounge 
we had a carriage and went off to the Pasha’s Gardens, the fashionable 
drive of Alexandria ; but on that afternoon, for some reason which we 
did not discover, there were very few people there. The gardens 
are cool and shady. The trees which struck me most were the acacias, 
the bananas, and a tree whose name I do not know, with leaves of an 
intense crimson. The weather was very much like a good day in an 
English June. 

The few equipages which we happened to see at the gardens were 
very striking, or rather the costumes of the servants were very striking, 
for the carriages and horses were what may be seen every day in Hyde 
Park or the Champs Elyssées ; but the coachmen, and especially the 
footmen, were wonderful to look upon. One of the footmen—and the 
description of one will suggest the appearance of many others—had 
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brown shining legs and wore nothing on his feet ; but to compensate for 
the native simplicity of his lower limbs, he had a linen shirt, white as 
snow, which came down to his knees ; a brilliant crimson jacket em- 
broidered with gold, and another loose linen garment, also white as 
snow, without sleeves, which he wore over his jacket. At Cairo we 
saw hundreds of footmen or “runners ”’ in costumes of this kind. 

In our afternoon’s excursion we were accompanied by Hassan, one 
of the servants whom Salem had engaged to go with our party. Hassan 
was either a Cairene or an Alexandrian, I forget which. He spoke 
English imperfectly, but sufficiently for most practical purposes. He 
was a tall man, nearly, if not quite, six feet high and very thin. 
His age, so he said, was about fifty. I think he was near sixty, and he 
might have been more. In his earlier days he had sometimes acted as 
dragoman ; but he told us that travellers like young and strong men 
for this work, and that he could get nothing to do on his own account. 
Salem had engaged him to go with us partly, I think, out of kindness to 
the old man. He was very kind and very patient, but apt to lose his 
head when there was need of decision and vigour. What he liked was 
to stroll with us about the bazaars at Alexandria and Cairo, and 
cheapen everything we wanted to purchase. Salem himself was too 
grand a person to spend his minutes in getting a few francs off the price 
of a piece of silk; but it was Hassan’s delight to haggle. What a 
curious-looking old man he was !—light pea-green baggy trousers, made 
of merino, with jacket to match, and a maize-coloured waistcoat, which 
I suppose buttoned up behind, as it had no opening in front; and as 
what would be June weather in England was not considered warm 
weather in Egypt, he wore over this costume a European great coat. 
His favourite turban was yellow silk. 

In the evening we had a merry dinner at the house of the manager of 
one of the departments of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, the officers 
of which were exceedingly kind to us in many ways. 

On Saturday morning we drove to the Khedive’s Palace, from the 
windows of which there is a very fine view of the bay. It has been 
luxuriously and splendidly fitted up by French upholsterers. In some 
of the rooms the inlaid floors—walnut and ebony, ebony and ivory—are 
very beautiful. 

At ten minutes past two we were on our way to Cairo by rail. At 
the station there was a European luxury—a shoe-black, with appoint- 
ments as perfect as those of Lord Shaftesbury’s frotégés. A man stand- 
ing by, who was evidently proud of his English, pointed to the boy and 
said to me, “Boy wash your boots?” The fine distinction between 
“washing ” and “cleaning” was beyond him. On the platform were 
children selling oranges and sugar-canes; we soon learnt to gnaw our 
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sugar-cane like other decent people, but at Alexandria we were not 
sufficiently masters of the customs of the country to venture upon it. 

Everything we saw was fresh. I find that I have made a special note 
on the houses ofthe poor people, which I insisted, as long as I remained 
in Egypt, on calling “ mud houses,” though some of my companions 
said I ought to call them “sun-burnt brick.” ‘They are built of Nile 
mud, dried in blocks in the sun, and very miserable and dirty they 
looked. The dust rubs off very easily, and to an Egyptian peasant 
cleanliness seems hardly possible. The walls rise about seven or eight 
feet ; two or three beams are laid across, and these are covered with 
rushes, or some other slight materials, and then comes a coating of 
** mud,” which forms the roof. 

A few miles out of Alexandria the people were at work at a new 
railway, or perhaps acanal. There seemed to be ten or fifteen thousand 
of them. They had no wheelbarrows, and removed the soil in baskets. 
They had “ task-masters” over them with long sticks, which were used 
when necessary, and sometimes, no doubt, when not at all necessary. 
Here was a bit of history 3,500 years old acting again before our eyes. 
The labour was “forced "—the peasants being compelled to pay to the 
Government sixty days’ labour in two years. They are brought down the 
Nile from the remotest parts of the country, and their sufferings must be 
sometimes very severe. There were a few tents, in which the Govern- 
ment officers sleep; the mass of the labourers lie at night in the open 
air. 

We saw on our journey for the first time, one of the processes by 
which the people irrigate their land ; but the process of irrigation may be 
better described when I come to our Nile journey. 

The aspect of the country reminded one of my companions, at times, 
of the fen-country in England ; but I do not know the fen-country well, 
and can hardly judge whether it looks like the Delta. In one respect 
there must certainly bea great difference,—the cloudless Egyptian sky is 
what we never see in England. In the evening, however, the moisture 
which has been created by the day’s heat sometimes condenses, and I 
have a vivid impression of an Egyptian town which we passed on this 
journey, and which, with the dome and minarets of its mosque, looked 
very ghostly looming through the mist. 

The rail crosses the Rosetta branch of the Nile about half-way between 
the sea and the point where the river divides into the two branches 
which form the Delta ; where the rail crosses :.t, the river seemed to me 
about the breadth of the Thames at Richmond. Considerably nearer 
Cairo we crossed the Damietta branch. We arrived at Cairo after a 
journey of 130 miles, about eight o’clock. Our faithful Hassan, who had 
travelled in the same train, and who had come to look after us at every 
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station where we stopped, and had bought us oranges and other dainties 
at surprisingly low prices, took charge of our luggage, and sent us off in 
a carriage to Shepheard’s Hotel. As soon as we entered the hall of the 
hotel, a clerk came out of the office, looked at me curiously, and then 
said: “ Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, I think?” “ Yes.” “I heard you 
preach in Birmingham, sir, eighteen months ago.”’ I found he was a na- 
tive of Warwick, and had friends in Birmingham, who sometimes came to 
Carr’s Lane. It was very pleasant to be reminded of home so far away. 
It was also a caution to me that if I wanted to indulge in any mischief, 
there was no part of the world where I might not be under the eyes of 
a possible correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post. 


pmo ete 


Hymn SINGING. 
N an article which appeared in the Congregationadist for April, 1872, 
I an attempt was made to lay down the general principles on which 
the musical part of our services should be conducted, and to expose 
the commonest faults of organists, precentors, and people. It was 
urged that everyone should sing; and that the generalness of the 
singing will always depend, first, on the religious fervour of the con- 


gregation, and second, on the average musical culture of the nation. 
The province of the organ in accompanying, not leading, the singing 
was explained, and the article closed with some hints on expression and 
phrasing in hymn-singing, and on chanting. The present article deals 
with several topics that were then passed over. 

Hymn-singing is undoubtedly the most hearty form of Congrega- 
tional praise. ‘This is why the Nonconformists, and the most hearty 
sections of Nonconformists, have cultivated it to such an extent that 
“* psalm-singing ” is, or used to be, another word for schism. In the 
Church of England the hymns occupy a subordinate place, and they 
are sung daintily and thinly, with nothing of the grasp and vigour of 
the Dissenters. The Rev. H. R. Haweis, in his church in Marylebone, 
has made a manifest attempt to give warmth and life to the Church of 
England service, and it is interesting to note that he has increased the 
number of hymns to three or four. Whether or not this is a conscious 
imitation of the Dissenters, it confirms my statement. Hymn singing is 
now, as it is always likely to be, the most popular musical exercise in 
Nonconformist worship, and it is therefore the musical form most worthy 
of our study. 

T have said we must go to the Evangelical Nonconformist churches 
if we wish to hear hymn-singing at its best. The Church of England 
not only pays less regard to the exercise, but two causes are at work 
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to make it less effective than at present. The first is the substitution 
of boys’ voices for those of women in the choir; the second is the 
introduction of unison singing. The way in which the High Church 
revival has put the ladies to the right about, and filled their places with 
boys in surplices, is only an illustration of how people will impoverish 
themselves in obedience to ecclesiastical traditions. ‘The true 
soprano voice,” it has been well said, “is the woman’s ; the boy’s is 
only a poor makeshift, which nature spoils in a few years.” Not only 
are boys’ voices hard and thin compared with the bright, rich tone of 
women’s, but boys are thoughtless and careless; they can only be 
taught mechanical expression; their voices are only partially under 
control; and they are short-breathed, compared with those who are 
fully grown. This is the voice that is now being exchanged, in a 
hundred churches, for the fully-developed organ of the woman. Happily 
the Free Churches are free from a tendency so bad in art, and so 
superstitious in religion. 

Unison singing by the congregation, with harmonies by the organ, 
was advocated by Mr. Joseph Barnby, in his paper at the last Church 
congress. A recent discussion at Zion College showed that in the 
Church of England there is a considerable feeling against the practice, 
which is advocated more by the organists than by the clergy. Signs are 
not wanting, however, that many attempts will be made to introduce it, 
and as it is often advocated by musical people in the Free Churches, it is 
worth a moment’s consideration. It is true that the majority of modern 
hymn-tunes have their melody within the compass of an octave—the 
limit which is common to the untrained voices of a miscellaneous con- 
gregation. Thirty-one of the first fifty tunes in the last great collection, 
“The Hymnary,” are within the octave; seventeen are within the 
ninth, and two are’ within the eleventh. These tunes are nearly all new 
ones, and as Mr. Barnby is the editor of the book, it may be that their 
range is purposely limited to allow of unison singing. An examination 
of the older tunes popular among Dissenters would probably show a 
wider average of-compass. Be that as it may, to show that unison 
singing is possible does not prove that it is desirable. Even when 
singing within the octave, sopranos and tenors must often be taken into 
the low region of their voices, which is weak, and only pleasant for 
passing use; while they are for ever debarred from the higher and best 
part, the part in which they take pleasure to sing. The contraltos and 
basses suffer, even to a greater degree, by being kept in the higher 
region of their compass, and give the notes about C and D with a 
strained and piercing roughness of voice. Apart from these objec- 
tions on physical grounds, unison singing would prove unbearably 
monotonous to English people. 
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The case of the Germans is entirely different. They are content with 
it. Their chorales, moving up and down the scale from tone to tone, 
are given forth in a thick and often nasal stream of sound by the men 
and women, while the organ thunders out the harmony. Even here the 
straining on the high notes is painful to listen to, and when the air goes 
very high the low voices drop out, leaving the high tenors and sopranos 
alone. The German chorales differ from our English hymn-tunes in 
being all national melodies, endeared to the people by the associations 
of infancy and youth. As children they have all learnt a certain 
number as a condition of confirmation. Besides this, the German 
worshippers sing in a perfunctory way, and apparently more from habit 
than desire. How utterly dissimilar are the English! Our hymn-tunes 
are a different kind of melody from the chorales; lively, with bold 


intervals, rhythm, sequence, and reply; our singing is quicker, and 
reflects the national energy. We take freely to new tunes, and in every 
congregation there is an attempt, more or less general and successful, to 
sing in harmony. Unison singing, if it were tried for a month, would 
be voted intolerable ; and we should come back to our often imperfect 
harmony as to a lost treasure. Surely the existence of high and low 
voices in women and men is a sort of divine command to sing in 


harmony, which we should not disregard. 

This difference of type between the English hymn-tune and the 
German chorale should be noticed by compilers of tune-books and 
composers of tunes. The noisy vulgarity of many popular tunes of the 
last generation has produced a reaction in favour of tunes which are 
called syllabic, because one syllable of the words is sung to every note. 
Like most reactions the movement .has gone too far. In their disgust 
with “ Calcutta” and its companions, our reformers shut their eyes to 
what was good in the tunes. Vox populi vox Dei ; if a thing is popular 
it is always worth while to inquire the reason. The fact is that the 
runs, the wide slurs, the alternation of men’s and women’s voices, and 
the culminating effect of repeated phrases in these tunes, afforded an 
outlet to the emotions such as no syllabic tune can supply. The part- 
song, in its plainest form, is nothing but a secular hymn-tune, yet 
hardly any composer is content to write a syllabic part-song. ‘The 
voices break away from each other, and there are runs in all the parts, 
affording that contraste1 motion, that variety in unity, which delights 
the ear. The composer of the simplest part-song does in fact exactly 
what was done in the tunes of the last generation. Certainly it was not 
always done in good taste. The effects were commonplace, and soon 
became hackneyed. The tunes were drawled and the phrases dwelt 
upon, instead of being sung quickly and with marked accent. It was 
this hanging to the notes, this quavering and gliding, that disgusted 
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persons of taste, and produced a reaction in favour of syllabic tunes. 
Yet does the reader doubt that the old style of tune was the stronger 
emotional agent? I recal the singing of the hymn “ Come Holy Spirit, 
heavenly dove” in the chapel of a little Yorkshire town. This was the 
last line. Is it not more adapted to “kindle a flame of sacred love” 
than the diatonic-syllabic line I have put by its side ?— 


¢ Geicky. f" 
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And that shall kin - dle ours. And that shall kin-dle ours. 
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The old people rocked themselves to the rolling melody, and were 
evidently touched to the heart. Syllabic tunes are never sung like 
that. Among them, especially among those that are ancient, there are 
some noble examples, but save us from having no others. Many of 
the new tunes that are written now-a-days have as much poetry as a 
Dutch garden—as much feeling as a clock. I do not advocate a return 

o “Calcutta” and the rest, but I think that hymn-tunes might be 
written which should contain the best points of these old tunes, without 
offending the taste. 

As however the syllabic, and all but syllabic, tunes fill ourcollections, 
and are now almost the only tunes we use, we must reconcile ourselves 
to them, and sing them in the best way we can. Hymn-tunes are 
generally sung too fast or to slow in our congregations. It is better, as 
Mr. Barnby says, to sing them too slow than too fast, but it is best to 
sing them at the natural speed. What is that? Tastes to some extent 
may differ, but there are laws which-may guide us all. There must be 
time for people to read and enunicate the words, and yet the speed 
must be fast enough not to exhaust the worshippers before the hymn is 
over. From the musical point of view, tunes like the syllabic, with only 
one chord to the beat, must go faster than those containing incidental 
tones. But it is a great mistake to suppose that every hymn should be 
sung at the same speed. The rate ought to vary with the character of 
the tune, and with what should always correspond with it, the character of 
the hymn. The pulse of joy is naturally quick and bounding ; self-abase- 
ment and contrition find their natural expression in slow and measured 
tones. These considerations should guide the organist and choir- 
master in the choice of a tune. It is not enough that the metre is the 
right one; it is not enough that the tune is a pretty one; its musical 
character must be congenial with the mood of the hymn. 

Whatever may be the case in the Church of England, dragging 
rather than racing is the defect of Nonconformist hymn-singing. The 
cure for this is not for the organ or choir to go on in advance of the 
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people, but for them to make the congregation feel the pulse of the 
music. The drill-sergeant does not bring his recruits up to time in 
marching by treading a shade before them, but by calling the time and 
stamping his feet to ¢t. Anyone with an ear for time must have noticed 
that not one organist in ten is a good timist. There is nothing in the 
instrument to encourage attention to accent or recurring pulsations ; 
there is, in fact, everything to discourage it. The notes will sound as 
long as you hold them down, and if you like a chord you are disposed 
to dwellupon it. In this fitful way most organists do the “ playing over.” 
Any good timist may prove what I say, that it is the rarest possible thing 
to hear a hymn-tune played over in perfect time. The result of this 
prevailing defect in organists is a dragging, indecisive style of singing 
by the people. What is the reason for the tune being played over? Is 
it not to help the people to sing by calling into play that faculty of imita- 
tion, which is strong and almost universal in educated and ignorant 
alike? If so, it follows that the air and chords should be clearly given 
out. That people will sing better for hearing the fume is a fact generally 
appreciated, but they will imitate the ¢ime no less faithfully. The organ, 
as it cannot give accent, should at least give the time. If this is done 
with metronomic accuracy, the effect on the people will be magical. The 
tune, or the first line of it if it is well known, should be played after the 
minister has fully announced it, and the people should rise to sing as 
the playing over ends. The tune is then fresh in their ears. I have 
heard a long hymn read through, and a string of announcements given, 
between the playing over and the singing! When there is no organ, if 
the people drag, the leader or the choir should mark the accent, and the 
congregation will soon yield to the rhythm of the music. 

The rhythmical structure of hymn-tunes has only lately been attended 
to by musicians, and the tune-books chiefly used in Congregational 
Churches are written in what is now generally agreed to be an incorrect 
fashion. Let me give as an example the tune Franconia, first as it is 
written in Mr. Barnby’s “ Hymnary,” and second as it appears in the 
“‘ Congregational Psalmist,” the ‘* Bristol Tune Book,” &c. 
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The most apparent difference between the two versions is the least 
important. It comes to the same thing if a tune is written in crotchets 
orin minims. There isa lingering notion that minims look more sedate, 
which however is likely soon to disappear. As the tune is manifestly in 
common time, it is the simplest plan to write it so. Musicians take ex- 
ception to the second version of the tune on the following grounds. 
Poetry and music consist of lines or sections which are of proportionate 
length. It may be seen that each line or section of the tune, when writ- 
ten in the first way, is composed of two bars of common time, each sec- 
tion thus containing eight pulses or beats. Written in the second way 
we have in the tune four bars of 2-2 time, which are equivalent to two of 
common time, for every line but the third, where we have /ve bars. 
‘This is an irregularity which the ear does not tolerate. Whatever the 
style or metre of a hymn-tune, the phrases should be of proportionate 
length, and the notation should present to the eye the balanced lines. 
In long metre and its derived forms, ad /iéctum pauses may be introduced 
to relieve the voices. The two versions given above differ again in the 
initial notes of each line, which are of double length in the second 


‘*‘ gathering notes,” and were intended 


case. These have been called 
to give time for the people to come in. It was also said that if the first 
note were sung slowly, the others could be sung quickly. But expedients 
of this sort are of no real service. The cure for slow singing and drag- 
ging, as I have already argued, is not to disguise the rhythmical form of 
the tune, but to assert and enforce it, relying on the instinctive feeling 
for time which is possessed by all. The gathering note offends the ear 
of everyone with a knowledge of music, and others disregard it, they 
know not why, refusing to obey the notation of their tune-book. It is in 
effect as if an officer, instead of saying ‘ quick march” to his men, said 
‘* quick,” and then after a pause, “ march,” while they stood poised and 
balanced for the step. Congregations are in advance of the tune-book 
compilers in doing away with the gathering notes, for it is the exception 
to hear them given with their full value of time. 

I do not wish to tie down every tune to a uniformity which gives in 
all cases a note to each beat. Mr. W. H. Monk’s tune to “ Abide with 
Me,” is, for example, one in which the first notes of the lines are of double 
length. But the phrases are all proportioned. The Old Hundreth, in 
its original form, which is given in some of the tune-books, has the three 
last notes of every line of double length. But here again the lines are 
balanced, each consisting of three bars of common time. 

Composers of hymn tunes are now-a-days much led away to the use of 
harmonies which, however beautiful they may be, are such as congre- 
gations cannot sing. And compilers of tune-books, instead of taking 
their stand resolutely for the congregation, seem ready to admit these 
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difficult harmonies into their collections. Now, composers and compilers 
who are serving churches which pretend to congregational singing, ought 
to keep down to the average ability of congregations. Many of the 
modern-hymn tunes seem written for the organ. On that instrument, or 
on the piano, their effect is fine and their progressions are imposing. 
But it is an easy thing for the organist to place his fingers ona striking 
chord or modulation, and quite another thing for common, half-in- 
structed people to sing the same combinations. If our tunes were in- 
tended to be sung by a professional quartet, in the American fashion, 
these harmonies would be in place. If they were intended to be sung 
by an amateur choir, they might also be allowed. But so long as we 
profess to believe in congregational singing, our tunes must be congre- 
gational in structure. ‘The composer of a hymn-tune for congregational 
singing must make a melody which will stand by itself, and have in- 
terest and form apart from its harmonies. ‘This he must do because 
it is the melody that is chiefly heard. He must also confine himself to 
plain chords, and make the parts smooth and melodious. Is varietyand 
beauty possible within the limits I have assigned? This cannot be 
doubted by those who have examined the tunes of some of the most 
distinguished of recent writers. It is not the greatest composers who 
employ impossible intervals in melody, and unvocal progressions in har- 
mony for congregational purposes. True genius is always simple, and 
it is those who lack inspiration that try to startle us by outrageous 
chords. 

In very few churches is any attempt made to sing hymns with expres- 
sion varying with the sentiments uttered. “ It is greatly to be regretted,” 
wrote Mr. Binney, “that this means of grace, as it might be termed, is 
frequently neglected in congregations by the majority of the worshippers. 
The organist and choir may (or may not) strive to express the gladness 
or grief of hymn and psalm by increased or decreased intensity of 
sound, but the body of the people sing of every phase of Christian ex- 
perience with equa! voice.” The canons of musical expression are the 
same as those of elocution; we should sing a hymn as a good reader 
would read it. The organist, choirmaster, or precentor who wishes to 
give expression to a hymn will need to study it carefully and quietly, 
that he may enter into the spirit of the poet, and follow his changing 
emotions. These are not always apparent at a glance. To take a 
familiar hymn, the opening line— 

‘* Mighty God, while angels bless Thee,” 


would seem to be suited to a loud and bold expression, to show forth the 
grandeur and greatness of God. But taken with the context— 


‘* May a sinner lisp Thy name ?” 
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it becomes a timid, wavering appeal, to which a musical whisper is the 
only congenial expression. Our hymns are full of such cases. Per- 
haps I can best explain what I mean by studying a hymn for expres- 
sion if I giveanexample. It shall be the well-known “ Just as I am.” 


Ist Verse.—Humble statement of the Christian’s title. Expression soft, and 
medium speed :— 


Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


2nd Verse.—Rising impatience of the heart to yield itself to Christ. Expression 
louder, and slight quickening of speed :— 


Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To Thee whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


3rd Verse. —Thought of the things that stand between the soul of Christ overcoming 
the other emotions. Expression subdued and sorrowful :— 


Just as I am, though tossed about 

With many a conflict, many a doubt, 

Fightings within, and fears without, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Verses 4 to 6.—Thought of joys to be found in Christ, feeling of trust in His 
promise, yearning to be near andin Him. Expression confident and bold. 


Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in thee to find, 

O Lamb of God I come. 
Just as I am—Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 
Because Thy promise I believe ; 

O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am—Thy love unknown 

Has broken every barrier down, 

Now, to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


This is a specimen of the way in which a precentor or choir leader 
might map out the emotional divisions of a hymn, and the style of utter- 
ance analogous to the feeling. It is a great mistake, on the part of some 
devout people, to regard these observances of expression as theatrical 
or merely artistic. “ Men and women,” again to quote Mr. Binney, 
‘‘are dramatic when their feelings are deep. Does not the mother speak 
softly to her sleeping child, and cry aloud when he is in danger? The 
feelings, if on a low level, should be raised to the lofty elevation of the 
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hymn or psalm, and one way of effecting this result is for the worshippers 
to labour to realise the meaning of the words, and to render that mean- 
ing in expressive song.” The effect of such singing is to impress the 
hearts of the worshippers, and to make the music explain the hymn. 
The thoughtless, the illiterate, the educated, are alike touched by this 
means, and touched not for the moment only, but for life. The recol- 
lection of certain lines and passages of hymns sung by a large congrega- 
tion with feeling dwells in the memory, and will not fade away when the 
sermon which rouses the feeling is forgotten. Expressionless singing ts 
imperfect singing; it shuts out the Church from the full enjoyment of 
music as an agent of devotion. To sing with expression is to bring 
music into the complete service of religion; and if we believe that her 
mysterious power over our hearts is the gift of God, capable of being 
used for the highest purposes, we cannot scruple so to employ her. 


Joun S. CurweEn (Jun.) 


THE TempPLe RITUuAL. 
NO. IV. 


HE character of Jewish music, and the possible relation of the 
Gregorian chants to the Songs of Degrees in the Temple, have 
long been matters of curious inquiry. Much information has recently 
been collected, owing chiefly to the enterprise of the managers of the 
South Kensington Museum, as to Oriental instruments of music, both 
modern and ancient. The monuments of Egypt have been searched, 
for the light which the mural paintings that they contain may throw 
on the antiquity of various forms of lute, harp,and pipe. Much critical 
investigation has been directed to the philological lessons, to be drawn 
from the names of the six musical instruments which are so repeatedly 
mentioned in the third chapter of the Book of Daniel. But although 
much is known on the subject, and research is still active and success- 
ful, we are at present without any clear, concise, and truthful account 
of the musical arrangement of the service of the Temple. 

It is a remarkable instance of the mode in which the progress of any 
one branch of accurate investigation, may throw light on subjects 
apparently foreign to its nature, that the numismatology of Palestine 
affords just that amount of illustration, to the passages of the Bible and 
of the Talmud that relate to the musical service of the Temple, which 
enables us to settle definitively several points that have hitherto been 
matters of doubt. 
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The account of the musical instruments employed in the Hebrew 
ritual has to be drawn from five different treatises of the Talmud— 
namely, the tracts Tamid, Erachin, Pesachim, Succoth, and Rosh 
Hashana. As there is no special section or chapter of the Bible that 
systematically describes the instruments of music proper to be employed 
in the divine service, there is no comment or explanation of any such 
section to be found in the Mishna. But as certain musical accompani- 
ments to the sacrifice, and certain special celebrations of the new year, 
the Sabbath, the Feast of Tabernacles, the Passover, and the great 
Fasts, were prescribed by the written Law, the detailed explanation that 
was necessary, in order to an exact obedience of the precepts, is to be 
found in the appropriate places. Many of the Hebrew coins that yet 
exist bear representations of emblems, instruments, and vessels, made 
use of in the Temple service, among which are several instruments of 
music. 

The number, and to some extent the nature, of the musical instru- 
ments employed in the divine service, varied according to stated rules. 
All was precise and accurate. No opening was afforded for innovation, 
or for voluntary departure from the liturgic order of the Temple, 
whether by way of augmentation or of diminution. The High Priest 
was even warned not to linger longer than the appointed time, in per- 
forming his silent and unwitnessed devotion when he went into the Holy 
House on the day of expiation. 


Five kinds of instruments of music were employed in the daily service 
of the Temple. Two other descriptions were added on prescribed occa- 
sions. Among them is not included the Magrepha, a word as to the 
meaning of which we must direct a separate inquiry. 


Of the five sorts of instruments in daily use, two were stringed, two 
were wind, and one was percussive. ‘The latter has been translated by 
the word cymbals, although the Hebrew word is always used in the 
singular number. ‘This fact, and the statement of the Mishna that the 
instrument in question was never supplemented by the introduction of 
others of the same class, may possibly indicate that a single metallic 
instrument of percussion was denoted by the word tsel-tsel, and not a 
pair of metallic discs, according to the present form of the cymbals. 
The wind instruments used in the daily service were four in number, 
and the stringed instruments eleven. ‘The latter may thus claim to be 
regarded as the special charateristics of the music of the ‘Temple. 

The stringed instruments in use in the Temple are mentioned under 
two names, the nablius or nablum, and the kinnizr, or cithara. Of 
these, the Talmud tells us that one had more numerous strings than the 
other. Maimonides (in Zrachin ii. 5) says that the nablius was an 
instrument of music in the form of a leather bottle (figura utris), which 
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had cords that the player struck. A viol of this description, with two 
strings, which were struck with a bow, was a favourite instrument of the 
Moors in Spain, where 1t is still found occasionally, among the country 
people, under the title of rabel or arrabel, which is a variation of the word 
nabel or nablius, formed by the substitution of a dental for a lingual, as very 
frequently occurs. This instrument is especially used for accompanying 
the voice. Maimonides says, further, that the voice bore the principal 
burden of the music of the Temple. In Arabia, a similar instrument 
is in use for the same purpose, under the name rebab ; which seems to 
be originally the same word as the English rebec, which had generally 
three strings. In the tract Kelim it is said that the nablius of the ordi- 
nary singer is unclean, but that of the Levites clean. This prescription 
shows the existence in the instrument of a hollow body, or resonance-box, 
such as that of the rabel. In this hollow the ordinary players were in 
the habit of collecting money from the bystanders. We subjoin a sketch 
of the rabel; and we shall find it convenient to speak of the nablius 
by the name of lute. Two nablii were always used, and six was the 
largest permissible number. 
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Nabel. 

The kinniir is called the cithara by the LXX. ; and may be identified, 
both by name and by figure, with the Nubian kissar, or kissara, a 
specimen of which has been given by His Highness the Viceroy of 
Egypt to the South Kensington Museum. ‘The Nubian kissar consists 
of a hollow body, somewhat like that of a fiddle, or rather like the lower 
half of a fiddle, with two projecting horns or arms, kept apart by a 
cross-piece, from which six strings are strained. The strings are made 
of the intestines of the camel; and are struck by a plectrum, and modu- 
lated by the fingers. The Nubian kissar is tuned according to the 
pentatonic scale; the intervals being the same as those represented by 
the black keys of the piano. The Abyssinians have a ten-stringed 
instrument of this kind. The kissar is one of the most ancient stringed 
instruments known. _ It is represented on the sculptures of Assyria and 
in the yet more ancient tombs of Egypt. In the latter country it was 
found, by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, represented on the walls of a tomb at 
Beni Hassan, where it is borne by an Asiatic, who strikes it with a 
plectrum. Sir Gardner thought this painting to be intended to com- 
memorate the arrival in Egypt of the family of Jacob. 
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The kinnir is mentioned the first of any musical instruments in the 
Pentateuch (Gen. iv. 21). It was the instrument on which David 
played to soothe the troubled spirit of Saul. It may be justly regarded 
as the special and characteristic instrument of the Temple service, as 
nine citharze were always employed, and any number was admissible on 
great festivals. In accordance with this feature of the ancient ritual we 
find an unnumbered host of lyrists playing upon their lyres, mentioned 
among the 144,000 worshippers in the Heavenly Temple (Apoc. xiv. 2). 
Large as that visioned multitude may seem to our modern experience, 
an equal number might have been, and no doubt often was, contained 
within the great fortress wall of the Temple, and with room yet to 
spare. 





Cithara. 


The contemporary translation of the LXX. is adequate authority for 
the identification of the kinnir of the Temple with the Greek lyre, as we 
find it in the hands of Apollo or of Erato, on antique gems, or in the 
frescoes on the walls of Pompeii. Three forms of the kinnir occur on 
Jewish coins, with three, five, and six strings respectively. The Book 
of Psalms appears to refer to an eight-stringed and to a ten-stringed 
instrument. It is thus possible that the nine citharz of the daily ritual 
included at least five distinct modifications of the lyre. Thus we find 
an instrument, older than the Exodus, maintaining its place asa distinc- 
tive feature of the Temple music down to the final overthrow of Judza. 
We learn from the tract Kelim (ch. xvii. 7) that both the nablii and 
cithare were provided with ¢hece or cases, the form of which, Maimoni- 
des says, resembled that of the cover of the roll of the Law. These 
thece are enumerated, with the cover of the vase Zenz, among clean 
vessels. The ¢hece of the symphonia and of the “dia are referred to in 
the succeeding Mishna. 

With regard to wind instruments, two descriptions were in daily use. 
The trumpets, never fewer than two, were increased, on solemn occa- 
sions, up to the number of 120. These instruments were of silver, as 
prescribed in the Law. Their use was of great importance, as notice of 
the commencement of the Sabbath, and of the divisions of the service in 
the great festivals, was given by the blast of the trumpet. “They never 
sounded the trumpet less often than twenty-one times a day in the 
Temple: thrice at the opening of the gates, nine times at the morning 
sacrifice, and nine times at the evening burnt-offering. When additional 
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offerings were brought they blew nine times more. On the eve of the 
Sabbath they blew six times more, thrice to interdict the people from 
work, and thrice to separate the holy day from the work day. On the 
eve of the Sabbath, during the Feast of Tabernacles, they blew forty- 
eight times : thrice at the opening of the gates, thrice at the upper gate, 
thrice at the lower gate, thrice at the water-drawing, thrice over the 
altar, nine times at the morning sacrifice, nine times at the evening 
sacrifice, thrice to interdict the people from work, and thrice to separate 
the holy day from the work day.” 

This account is taken from the fifth chapter of the treatise Succoth 
(Misch. 5), which gives the maximum number of forty-eight times. But 
Rabbi Obadiah de Bartenora, in his comment on the treatise Erachin 
(ii. 3), says, that if the eve of the Passover fell on the Sabbath they 
blew as often as fifty-seven times; but, that as this coincidence rarely 
occurred, it is not mentioned in the Mishna. 

The trumpet has further claims on our attention, from the fact that 
some notice has been preserved as to the nature of its sound. The 
three notes blown on each occasion are spoken of as a blast, a long 
note, and a blast, or ‘‘Tekiah, Teruah, Tekiah.”* These words, as 
well as the name of the trumpet itself in Hebrew, are evidently oxoma- 
topeia, or formed from the sound. Inthe same way, a trumpet now 
used in the temples of Bombay is called a footooree. The long note 
was thrice the length of the blast, and the blast thrice the length of a sigh. 

It may show the great improbability of the recovery of any of the 
music of the Temple, to remark that even in a case so simple as that of 
the blast of the trumpet, great doubt has prevailed among the later 
doctors of the Law; and the case is the more striking because the use of 
the trumpet, or rather that of the horn, to which we shall presently 
refer, is one of the few Jewish ceremonies which are not in abeyance 
during the exile of the people from the Holy Land. While the Temple 
was standing, the new year was celebrated by blowing of horns in every 
synagogue, and the practice has never been discontinued. 

It is therefore extraordinary to learn that so much doubt arose 
whether the ‘‘ Teruah,” or long note, was to be one continued sound, 
or a tremulous and broken one, such as one might use for a call on the 
bugle, that an additional blast has been introduced, in order to meet 
that doubt. The broken or tremulous sound is called Schebarim ; and 
Maimonides tell us (Rosh Hashana, iv. 9) that in his time they sounded 
thus: “ Tekiah, Schebarim, Tekuah, Tekiah; Tekiah, Schebarim, 
Tekia ; Tekia, Teruah, Tekia,” including both the continued and 
the tremulous note, to make sure that the right sound was used. 





* Pesachim, c. v. m. 5. 
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As in the stringed instruments, employed in the daily service of the 
Temple, we may trace the history of those two types, which, after the 
experience of some three thousand years, attained their highest perfection 
under the hands of Straduarius, and perhaps of Erard, so may we 
identify the existence, from a no less remote date, of two more forms of 
wind instrument. We do not refer to the primary division, as now 
established, between reed-pipes and flue-pipes ; but to the division of 
the latter into those which are sounded with an explosive breath, as the 
trumpet, and those that are breathed into softly, as the flute and pipe. 
Of the trumpets we have representations on more than one type of 
silver Jewish coins. In each of them it may be observed that a globular 
expansion intervenes between the mouth-piece and the main body of 
the instrument. The shape thus very closely resembles that of the 
Chinese trumpets in the South Kensington Museum. In these a hollow 
globe is connected with a moveable mouth-piece, enabling the player to 
modify the sound of the instrument, and to empty from the receptacle 
the condensed moisture of the breath. It should be observed that 
while other instruments of the Temple service, as the vases called Cos 
and Zen?, are found singly represented on the coins, the trumpets always 
occur in a pair, which is consistent with the minimum number em- 
ployed. 





Trumpets. 


Thesecond wind instrument named—of which kind two were constantly 
present in the services, while twelve was the highest number admissible 
—was the halleel, ¢/za, or pipe, the AYAOX of the Septuagint. This 
instrument is mentioned in the First Book of Samuel (x. 5), together with 
the NABAA, the KINYPA, and the TYMITANON. We have not met with 
a representation of the halleel on the Jewish coins ; but believe it is to 
be identified with the arghool, or double reed-pipe, of the Egyptians, 
an instrument often played to this day by the boatmen on the Nile. A 
pipe of this kind is frequently represented in the frescoes of Pompeii. 
Raffaelle has introduced it in the cartoon of Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra, where a boy plays it before the altar. Of the great antiquity of 
this double pipe there is no doubt. We think that the halleel, which 
was played during the Sacrifice, and the use of which was allowed on 
the Sabbath, was the double pipe, because Maimonides says that the 
abub, another instrument of the same class, was made of reeds, and had 
only one hollow, fistuda unica. The Gemara considers the halleel and 
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the abub to be the same ; but Maimonides states that the former, which 
was used on the solemnity of water-drawing at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
was not allowed to be carried on the Sabbath. The expression of the 
Mishna that the abub was not to be of metal, but of reed, as giving a 
sweeter sound, would seem to imply that the halleel was of metal. But 
the passage is extremely obscure. Bartenora thinks that the abub was 
the reed mouth-piece of the halleel. The name of the latter, etymo- 
logically regarded, merely signifies something pierced. 

We before referred to the cymbals. It is probable that this instru- 
ment was of gold. In the Temple service it appears to have taken the 
place of the teph, or tambourine—mentioned in the passage of Samuel 
before cited, and used as an accompaniment to the dance. An unex- 
plained object is represented on the obverse of two coins of the third 
year of Herod the Great, which are figured by De Saulcy, and described 
by Madden as a vessel with a bell-shaped cover and stand. Straps or 
ribbons depend from this object, and it is possible that it isa repre- 
sentation of the sacred tsel-tsel, “t/nnabalum, or cymbal. ‘The fine 
tone of the golden plates, like that of the golden bells on the garments 
of the High Priest, must have been a striking peculiarity of the 
Temple serV!ce. 





Tsel-Tsel. 


There yet remains to be mentioned the Shophar, or ram’s horn, which 
was used on the new year and on the fast days, but of which we must 
defer the description to a future number. 


—_—_——_+ toe’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Oxp Dissent. 


R. Epiror,—As it is more than sixty years since I became a 
member of an Independent Church, my recollections of our 
churches and religious institutions, as they were in my early days, may be 
instructive to your younger readers and amusing to the older, whose 
memory may give some reality and life to my representations. 
A child of Dissenting parents, associated with Dissenters from my 
boyhood, early taken every Lord’s-day to an old meeting-house, and 
never, I believe, having been on a Sunday in either a church or a Metho- 
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dist chapel until I had passed my twentieth year, I will presume to say 
that my remembrance of Congregational Dissent, as it was in the early 
part of this century, may be equal in extent and accuracy to that of any 
living minister, or at least of any one who will take the trouble to amuse 
your readers with his recollections of those old times. 

The reference to a Methodist chapel into which in my youth I never 
intruded, suggests a notice of two very different kinds of Dissenters among 
whom I spent my childhood. My father, educated a Scotch Antiburgher, 
who worshipped with English Dissenters because there was no Presby- 
terian chapel near his residence, and who, dearly loving the Shorter 
Catechism, took care to teach me every word of it, thought the Wesleyan 
doctrine might have been injurious to my sound theology. My 
mother’s relatives, among whom I spent some of my early years in the 
west of England, were Dissenters of a very different sort.. They never 
heard in their quiet old meeting-house any sort of doctrinal preaching ; 
and though they were not Arians, they liked to hear, when they visited 
London, the quiet, peaceable, inoffensive, moral preaching of Mr. Wor- 
thington, of Salter’s Hall, and Dr. Abraham Rees, of the Old Jewry. 
They looked contemptuously upon the Methodists as wild fanatics who, 
not belonging to any of the ‘“‘ Three Denominations,” had only a doubt- 
ful claim to the benefit of the Act of Toleration. 

I was admitted a member of the Independent Church meeting for 
worship in High-street (then called Butt-lane), Deptford, in 1812, being 
in the sixteenth year of my age. It was not usual at that time for persons 
so young to become members of the regular, old-fashioned Independent 
Churches. Some Churches, yielding to the influence of religious fervour 
and activity, promoted chiefly by preachers who had been connected 
with the Calvinistic Methodists, encouraged the introduction of young 
persons while they were under the influence of their first religious 
impressions. But many of the churches, like that in Deptford, 
preserved the dignified formality and exclusiveness of the early 
Independents. In the Diary of the Rev. Joseph Jacob, a curious 
sort of Independent preacher, who in 1698 had a meeting-house 
built for him in Parish-street, Southwark, is an account of a dis- 
cussion about the relation of the baptised children of the members 
to the Church. It was decided that they were to be present to see the 
“sealing ordinance” administered. Seats were to be allotted to them, 
although strangers were not allowed to be present. They were thus re- 
cognised as partially belonging to the Church, until on arrival at manhood 
they could undertake the important duties and appreciate the solemn 
responsibilities of church members. Some such notion was apparent 
in the half-membership, as it was called, of the baptised children of the 
early Congregationalists of New England. By this imperfect connection, 
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children of Church members were eligible for offices in the civil govern- 
ment. So close among the early Congregationalists was the connection 
between Church and State. 

My father having been educated among Presbyterians, encouraged me 
in early life to partake of the Lord’s Supper. Had he been trained 
among the old Independents, he would probably have advised me to 
wait until I had attained more maturity of Christian character. I have 
heard the inquiries proposed respecting a youth admitted to Christian 
communion—Does he intend to study for the ministry? Why does he 
not wait until he is older, when he will better understand the responsi- 
bilities of his solemn engagement ? 

It was the custom in many ot the old Churches for the male members 
to sit together, apart from the women, at the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. They occupied along pew, in which was placed the communion- 
table, on which the deacons spread a long white table-cloth in the short 
interval between the conclusion of public worship and the sacramental 
service. On each side of the pastor the deacons took their seats, and 
the members at both ends and in front of them. If there were present 
more brethren than the table-pew could accommodate, they were seated 
together in an adjacent pew appropriated for the occasion. A youthful 
communicant seemed out of his place among so many elders. I never 
saw a woman take a seat in that sacred enclosure. The sisters then occu- 
pied, as now communicants generally do, the central seats of the meeting- 
house. ‘That part of the sanctuary was appropriated for “the court of 
the women.” 

The communicants in those days formed a very small part of the con- 
gregation—much smaller than they usually do at the present time. 
Several reasons may be assigned for the difference. There was more care, 
or at least formality, in the reception of members who were supposed to 
undertake new duties and obligations. The responsibility of church 
membership was considered so solemn as to make many pious people 
afraid or unwilling to assume it. A notion was prevalent that only such 
Christians as by exemplary character and honourable reputation would 
“adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in all things,” ought to presume 
to avow their faith in Christ and become to others witnesses of His death. 
Participating in the Sacrament was regarded by many as giving a pledge, 
making a vow, of unreserved consecration to the service of God. It was 
thought not to be obligatory upon all, but desirable for persons of emi- 
nent piety. 

In many of the old Independent Churches the members on their 
admission entered into a covenant, as it was called ; expressed their 
determination, and sometimes affixed their signature to an engagement, 
to observe the rules of the Church as well as the laws of the kingdom of 
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Christ. This covenant often included the acknowledgment of a creed, 
specifying with more or less distinctness the principal doctrines of the 
Gospel. In the Church at Deptford such a creed was read by the pastor 
to every candidate on his admission in the presence of the assembled 
members. Having heard it read almost every month for some years, I 
could repeat it as readily as I could the Shorter Catechism, not a word 
of which the child of an Antiburgher was ever allowed to forget. As the 
first signature was invariably pronounced, while the words “ and so on” 
served for all that followed, the name of Jenkyn Lewis, Pastor of the 
Church in 1747, is indelibly inscribed upon my memory, though I know 
very little more about the good Welshman. 

The old, respectable Dissenting meeting-houses have disappeared from 
our populous towns, and many young Congregationalists have no recollec- 
tion of them. It may be desirable to take a hasty glance at them, that 
your readers may better understand what was done in them. ‘The 
meeting-house which I attended was not one of the very old-fashioned 
sort ; indeed it was regarded by the few old people who remembered its 
predecessor (taken down in 1756) as having some innovations which 
indicated too much conformity to the fashion of the world or of the 
Methodists. Instead of great square oak posts supporting a dark, heavy 
gallery, it had small columns of mahogany sustaining, or professing to 
sustain, a neat gallery painted with light colours. Its floor was raised 
several feet above the ground, and the two entrances in its front were 
approached by handsome flights of steps. ‘There was good reason for 
the elevation, as the whole of the ground underneath was occupied by 
graves and vaults belonging to the principal families of the congregation. 
Some of these good people, not content with the memorials of tombs, 
which were seen only by the aid of lamps on funeral occasions, had 
monuments attached to the outer walls of the sanctuary, on which were 
commemorated the virtues as well as the age and death of the friends 
who were quietly sleeping underneath the pews of their descendants. 
Within the meeting-house only one monument was admitted, whose white 
marble and glittering crown of gilded stars perpetuated the memory of 
the Rev. Stephen Olding, a favourite pupil of Dr. Doddridge, and for 
thirty-two years the beloved pastor of the Church. 

The pulpit, though smaller and lighter than its predecessor and most 
of its contemporaries, was thoroughly orthodox in its position and accom- 
paniments. It was placed, as was then the fashion, between two great 
windows against one of the longer walls of the building, having the 
gallery in its front and two sides. It was sufficiently elevated to allow 
a desk some two or three feet high to be placed in its front, and appro- 
priated to the precentor or clerk, as he was commonly called, who there 
announced the hymns, read deliberately two lines, and two more when 
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they were sung, and led the singing for such musical people as chose, 
without rising from their seats, to follow him. 

In those days the clerk was a dignitary of some importance. He was 
selected by the deacons, sometimes with the approval of the Church, and 
usually paid for his services. If his payment was not very munificent, 
his services were not very laborious. The importance of the clerk to the 
good people of Deptford may be inferred from the fact that in a bequest 
of land to the Church, made before the passing of the Act 10 Geo. IL, 
a part of the endowment (I forget in what proportion) was assigned to 
the clerk and the remainder to the minister. He often claimed the right 
to select the hymns, and was sometimes pleased with the compliments 
paid to him for his appropriate selection of that which followed the 
sermon. I fear he was sometimes engaged in selecting his hymn when 
he ought to be appropriating to himself the improvement, as people 
then called it, of the preacher’s discourse. 

In some few of the early Nonconformist sanctuaries (though that was 
long before my recollection) the ministers occupied the desk in conducting 
the devotional services, as they had been accustomed to do before they 
were ejected from their churches, and then ascended the lofty pulpit, 
when they addressed the people with the authority and importance of 
regular preachers. Ihave heard a lay preacher who was confined to the 
desk when, in my childish judgment, I thought he preached better than 
his reverence, the elevated minister. 

I remember—what may seem strange to young people—an officer of 
the Volunteers preaching in his regimentals to an approving audience, as 
he had not found time to change his dress after his Sunday drill. After 
the great victories of the British army in Spain, the French war became 
so popular among all classes, that many Dissenters would have regarded 
any expression of disapproval of Sunday drilling as evidence of want of 
patriotism and regard for the national honour. 

Over the pulpit was a massive sounding-board, strangely believed to 
reflect the preacher’s enunciation with additional power and distinctness 
upon his attentive or sleeping audience. To the back of the pulpit was 
attached a large brazen-headed peg or nail, on which was suspended on 
the occasion of funeral sermons the preacher’s hat enclosed in folds of 
silk—a pleasant perquisite for thé minister’s wife. ‘To my recollections 
of a curious circumstance which happened in this meeting-house I have 
referred in my “ History of the Puritanism and Nonconformity of Lanca- 
shire.” A funeral sermon was to be preached on a Sunday immediately 
following the painting and repairing of the meeting-house. ‘The congre- 
gation had assembled in the afternoon (the proper time for such services), 
when it was discovered that the brass nail had not been restored to its 
place. What could be done? The family of the deceased was very 
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respectable, and proper respect must be paidtothem. The congregation 
was therefore detained some quarter of an hour, as I imagine, until a 
workman had procured a new peg and fastened it in its proper place. 
The hat and its silken appendages were then decorously carried to the 
pulpit and suspended in their conspicuous place, and divine service 
immediately commenced. On such an occasion the magnificent cushion 


covered with red velvet gave place to its substitute—a decorous black 
one. 

Much as the old Nonconformists disliked images and pictorial repre- 
sentations in their sanctuaries, there was one graven or molten image 
occasionally introduced, apparently without giving offence to the most 
scrupulous. On the sounding-board was sometimes placed a dove with 
an olive branch in its mouth, emblem of peace, or, as it was often inter- 
preted, of the Holy Ghost. Why the dove should be thought harmless, 
when the cross was abhorred as a papistical profanity, it may not be easy 
to explain. Some doubt has been expressed respecting the introduction 
of this emblem, but I distinctly remember seeing it standing in its eleva- 
ted position in an old meeting-house at Spitalfields, with its wings exten- 
ded, as if about to fly either down among the people or away from them. 
If any of your sceptical readers desire more incontrovertible evidence, 
they may find it in the vestry of the meeting-house in Rook-lane, Frome, 
where a dove manufactured from copper is carefully preserved as a me- 
morial, although it is no longer regarded as the appropriate ornament, of 
the ancient pulpit. 

Fonts were unknown in the old meeting-houses. I do not refer es- 
pecially to the Independent places, for they were quite as objectionable 
to the Presbyterians. Why they were especially offensive I do not 
know, but during the Commonwealth they were carefully removed from 
the parish churches, and metal basins substituted for them. In my 
book on Lancashire I notice such items as the following, found in the 
accounts of churchwardens: “ Paid for one pewter basin to baptise 
children, £0 3s. 5d.” In other instances the restoration of the font, on 
the expulsion of the Presbyterian usages, is mentioned, as at Hillingdon, 
where, notwithstanding the remonstrance of the clergyman, eleven years 
elapsed before any parishioner would bring a child to be baptised. 
This Presbyterian antipathy to a Popish utensil was perpetuated among 
all classes of Dissenters to the time of my childhood. The basins used 
at that time were more frequently china than metal; it was not thought 
decorous to use common earthenware. 

Although instrumental music was not generally tolerated by the Inde- 
pendent congregations of London, musical instruments were occasion- 
ally introduced into the old country meeting-houses, especially in the 
west of England. In the gloomy meeting-house where I attended when 
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residing with my mother’s relatives in Dorsetshire, there was a great 
bass-viol, with three or four flutes, and some other instruments which I 
cannot now specify. The musicians occupied the front seat of the dark, 
heavy gallery, and seemed to monopolise the music, as the good people 
in the pews never interfered with their harmony. 

The pastors of the old Churches usually preached in the morning and 
afternoon of every Sunday. Evening preaching was thought by many old 
people to savour of Calvinistic Methodism, although it was frequently 
introduced into the newly-erected chapels. In some places, where the 
people were generous enough to pay for them, evening lectures, as they 
were called, were delivered by neighbouring ministers in rotation. These 
lectures seemed to my childish apprehension very like sermons, and I 
often fancied they were the sermons which in the morning and afternoon 
the preacher had delivered to his own congregation. At Deptford, the 
same lecturer usually occupied the pulpit twice in the year, occasionally 
four times. The pastor seldom condescended to be present, unless the 
lecturer happened to be his personal friend. He, like many of the 
elderly people, remained at home, to comfort himself with salutary re- 
flections on the services of the Sabbath, augmenting his comfort by the 
sweetness and salubrity of his tobacco smoke. Some of the old meeting- 
houses, free from Methodistical innovations, presented on Sunday evenings 
a singularly gloomy and repulsive appearance, as, shrouded in darkness, 
they were not open even for a prayer-meeting or a singing-class. My aged 
pastor was not the only minister who advised me on my entering college 
to confine myself to my study on the Sunday evening, and “ improve” 
the sermons of the day (they sometimes seemed to me to need improve- 
ment) by devout meditation and prayer. It was wonderful to observe 
how good old people would keep awake through those long afternoon 
sermons, especially after a plentiful Sunday dinner. Some of the elderly 
ladies contrived to do so by the stimulating aid of bottled scents and 
other curious devices of female ingenuity. 

As evening services became frequent, many of the young people 
belonging to dissenting families resorted to them, when they were held 
in places of worship where their parents did not attend. This often led 
to the neglect of the afternoon service, when it was thought proper that 
all the members of the same family should worship together in the family 
pew. Some ministers, therefore, when it was inconvenient or undesir- 
able to sustain evening lectures, preached themselves on the Sunday 
evening, while continuing their afternoon services without any percepti- 
ble diminution of their old-fashioned length. In these degenerate 
days many young preachers may wonder on hearing how frequently, as 
well as how long, their predecessors were accustomed to preach. When 
I began my pastoral labours in a country town,+I preached three times 
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every Sunday, and once in the week in the town chapel, and usually 
twice in the week in the neighbouring villages. In doing so I did no 
more than everybody expected me todo. I derived one advantage 
from it : not being naturally an extemporaneous speaker I was compelled 
to become one by that necessity that knows no laws. Ihave since 
found the inestimable advantage of being able to preach or speak in 
an emergency without premeditation. I take every opportunity, there- 
fore, to recommend young ministers, at whatever cost or labour, some- 
how or other, to acquire the power of extemporaneous speaking. 

In those times the notion still lingered that it was becoming and 
proper to honour the Sabbath and the sanctuary by making a decorous 
display of respectability suitable to the station and wealth of the family. 
The Nonconformists who kept their carriages thought it proper, however 
near they resided to the meeting-house, to take their families with them 
in their carriage attended by their servants in livery dress. If they 
attended in the evening, they frequently dispensed with the formality, as 
that service was thought more appropriate to poor people. I remember, 
on occasion of a popular and wealthy preacher (the late Dr. Collyer) 
coming to our meeting-house to preach a charity sermon, that a nice- 
looking page in livery appeared, with his master’s sermon-case in his 
hand, ascended the pulpit, arranged to his liking the cushion, spread the 
sermon upon it, and went to the vestry to announce that all things 
were ready. At the close of the service he again ascended the pulpit, 
brought away the sermon, and carried it behind his master to the 
carriage. Some talking young people called it vanity, and perhaps if 
their parents had not been near would have whispered some harsh re- 
flections. The preacher, no doubt, thought he had done the proper 
and decorous thing. At the worst it was only an exaggeration of what 
we now sometimes see, when the chapel attendant relieves or honours the 
minister by carrying his notice papers after him to the pulpit and 
respectfully closing its door. 

Sunday-schools in those days, though attached to most of our Churches, 
were very different institutions from those which now happily flourish 
all over our country. Originally intended for the benefit of children 
whose parents were too poor to pay for their education, or to spare the 
few pence which they could earn by daily labour, they were defended 
against the charge of being charitable rather than yeligious schools, by 
the argument that it was lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day. Being 
entrusted to pious teachers, their moral and religious influence soon be- 
came apparent to their generous supporters. Their character speedily 
changed. Religious education, at first only a secondary object, became 
the primary. Children tau sto read and write in good day-schools 
were brought under their instruction for higher objects. They became 
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nurseries for the Churches, into which they introduced a much larger 
number of young people than had previously been accustomed to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper. In my review of the progress of the Congregational 
Churches during the last sixty years, I can think of no other religious 
instrumentality which Christian wisdom has devised and Christian 
liberality supported, that has done so much to promote the elevation of 
the moral and religious character of the people of this country. 

Among the Congregationalists of those days, political principles and 
feelings were not so uniformly of a liberal character as they are among 
their successors. ‘Towards the close of the last century, amidst the ex- 
citement of the French Revolution, many of the leading Dissenters, 
both ministers and laymen, felt and expressed their ‘sympathy 
with the revolutionists, and under the arbitrary government of Mr. 
Pitt, were exposed to the danger of imprisonment for the boldness of 
their reprobation of the French war. But even at that time there was 
a considerable party among them who avowed’ their patriotism by 
defending the conduct of the British Government. As the war 
proceeded, the victories of the British army and navy made it as 
popular among the Dissenters as the late Russian war was among their 
successors, though they certainly had a more worthy object in view than 
the upholding of the wretched Turkish monarchy. I remember thanks- 
giving services for victories, especially for that of Trafalgar, when 
many sermons were preached from the text of my minister : ‘‘ His right 
hand and His holy arm hath gotten Him the victory.” On hearing 
them, the hearers might have supposed that every sailor killed in the 
battle certainly went to heaven. Lord Nelson’s virtues, not distinctly 
specified, were proclaimed, as if he had been a martyr to the cause of 
God as well as of his country. Tory principles, mistaken during the 
continuance of the war for patriotism, continued after the conclusion of 
peace to prevail among some classes of Dissenters, though to a much 
less extent. This gave occasion for some curious controversies among 
“the ministers of the Three Denominations in and around the cities of 
London and Westminster ;” I may hereafter take some notice of them. 
As, however, one occurred some few years earlier than my recollection 
helps me, though I often heard it talked about, it may not again fall in 
my way, and therefore I may notice it before I pass to another subject. 

The “ Regium Donum,” as it was called—a grant of some £1,500 
annually voted by Parliament for the benefit of Dissenting ministers— 
was entrusted to the management of nine ministers, three of each 
Denomination. A good Baptist minister, and good Tory also, obtained a 
recommendation to Mr. Pitt, who made him a distributor of the Regzum 
Donum. As the other distributors were all good Whigs, and as they had 
been accustomed on occasion of a vacancy to recommend a successor, 
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they considered the act of the Tory ministry in setting aside their 
friend as a sort of violation of their ecclesiastical patronage, and 
expressed their displeasure by resigning their office. Mr. Pitt, however, 
or more probably his subordinates, was not to be frightened by this act 
of the Whig preachers, and for some time the good Tory Baptist had 
the irresponsible distribution of the Parliamentary grant for all the 
Three Denominations. On the restoration of the Whig Government, the 
former distributors, securing the friendly interposition of Charles Fox, 
resumed their office with a colleague of their own selection. The 
worthy Baptist, probably wearied with so much State patronage, bring- 
ing with it as much annoyance as gratitude, quietly retired to the dis- 
charge of his more appropriate duties in the meeting-house of Blandford- 
street. It may, however, be observed that he retired without a breath of 
suspicion on the honourable manner in which he discharged his onerous 
and delicate duties. This cannot be said of all the reverend distributors 
of the Regium Donum. But as the grant is discontinued, it may be as 
well to let all unpleasant recollections of it pass away.* 

I may here observe that, although the Baptist minister was a zealous 
‘Tory, supported by many of his wealthy co-religionists, on other occasions 
the Baptists were dissenters of liberal principles in opposition to 
some of their Congregational brethren. The eloquent address of Robert 
Hall, on “ Christianity consistent with the Love of Freedom,” was 
written in reply to the illiberal (I use the word in its political significa- 
tion) remarks of a celebrated Congregational minister, the Rev. John Clay- 
ton, of the Weigh-House. Of the ministers of the Three Denominations, 
as we may hereafter see, there was not in any one body uniformity of 
political feeling. I well remember the angry, I might say ferocious, 


disputes of the old ministers on the subject of Catholic emancipation. 


In Bristol, two eloquent Congregational ministers, John ‘Thorp 
and John Leifchild, acted publicly in opposition. In London, Mr. 
Ivimey, an able Baptist minister, led a party in opposition to the 





* IT remember attending an early meeting of the ‘‘ Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control,” where, to my surprise, the chair was 
occupied by the late Dr. Cox, who was then a distributor of the Parliamentary grant. 
I understood he maintained his consistency on the ground that poverty, not religion, 
was the reason of the grant. My honoured tutor, Dr. Pye-Smith, who was also a 
distributor, defended the grant, on the ground that it was originally given as a reward 
for personal services rendered by Dissenting ministers to the House of Brunswick. 
How the line of succession was preserved, without reference to religion, I never 
understood. I ought to observe that soon afterwards Dr. Cox recovered his con- 
sistency by resigning his office, and eventually the other distributors were willing to be 
relieved of their trust. The Regiam Donum died ingloriously. As little as possible 
was said about it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer silently passed it over, and it 
never afterwards appeared in the estimates. 
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majority of the ministers accustomed to meet in Redcross-street 
Library, who petitioned Parliament in favour of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. 

But I must leave what more I have to say about the controversies, 
as well as the colleges, the eminent preachers, the able writers, and the 
influential laymen of the old Dissent, to future opportunities. In com- 
paring the good or bad of the past with the better or the worse of the 
future, I shall endeavour to speak fairly (I hope pleasantly) of all parties, 
whether, as I may think, they have grown better or worse in the past 
sixty years. Robert HALLEY. 





—ewee le 





THe CRIMINAL CLAss. 
NO, II. 


HE number, distribution, and offences of the criminal class having 
been dealt with in the previous article, we come next to the 
means of repression, punishment, and reformation provided by the law. 
First in this category stands the police force of the country—in its total, 
a large army, and to a great extent, in its arrangement, following a 
sort of military order, being under strict discipline, having a regular 
hierarchy of officers, and, though broken into independent bodies, yet 
being in some sense united in one force, under the general control of 
the Home Secretary, acting through the inspectors of constabulary. 
The total number of policemen in England and, Wales in 1872—the 
date of the latest return—was 27,999, who were divided into ranks in 
the following order :— 


Commissioners and other chief officers (Metropolitan) 8 
Chief constabies of counties is ee si 56 
Head constables of boroughs __... ‘aie .. 166 
Superintendents a aes ae «i $66 
Inspectors... hae ia aN ae. 19m 
Sergeants oe “ie ni fea sae 2yOE4 
Constables... aia sh eee ‘nave 7Os 
Constables for special purposes ... i ss «= 05 
Detective officers nee oF a8 ws 440 

Total ea ++» 27,999 


According to the census of 1871 this gives 1 police officer for every 
$11 of the population. ‘Ten years previously there was a policeman for 
every 905: in the intervening period the police were increased by 
5,835 men, or 26 per cent. of their former number. The distribution 
of the police force, however, is by no means uniform. While the 
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general average of England and Wales gives 1 to 811, the actual pro- 
portion in various places is very different. Thus, in the City of 
London it is 1 to 106; in the metropolitan district, 1 to 414; in the 
boroughs, 1 to 770; and in the counties, 1 to 1,323. More striking 
variations, however, become apparent when we examine the detailed 
returns. In the county of Lancaster, for instance (excluding cities and 
boroughs), there are 983 policemen to a population of 1,318,632— 
census of 1871—or 1 constable to 1,400 persons, maintained at a cost 
of £92,000. In the borough of Liverpool the force numbers 1,097, or 
1 in 450; and the annual cost is £83,000. Manchester has 1 police- 
man to 478 persons ; Birmingham, 1 to 875; Leeds, 1 to $20; and 
Sheffield, 1 to 820. In the county of Warwick the proportion is 1 to 
1,100; and, excepting Birmingham, the towns have much the same 
proportion ; namely, Coventry, 1 to 970; Leamington, 1 to goo ; and 
Stratford and Warwick, 1 each to 1,000. In Staffordshire, where manufac- 
tures and mining divide the industries of the county with agriculture, 
we find, for the county itself, a proportion of 1 to 1,300; and for the 
city of Lichfield, 1 to 1,100; Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1 to 1,300; 
Walsall, 1 to 1,200 ; and Wolverhampton, 1 to 980. In Devonshire, a 
purely agricultural county, the proportion is 1 to 1,100; and the towns 
in that county range from Plymouth, 1 to 800, to Bideford, which 
contains 7,000 people, with 2 policemen, or 1 to 3,500. In Gloucester- 
shire, the county has a proportion of 1 to 1,200; while the city of 
Bristol stands nearly on the same level as Liverpool, having a police 
force of 357 to a population of 182,000, or 1 to 500. The Welsh 
counties are remarkably low in the proportion of police to population ; 
Radnor, for example, having 1 to 1,500; Flint, 1 to 1,850; Anglesea, 
I to 2,040; and Carmarthen, 1 to 2,100. ‘The marked distinction 
between town and country is exhibited by comparing these numbers with 
those of some of the largest town and city communities. The latter 
stand as follows :— 


Police. Population, Cost of police. 
Liverpool _... <9 MOQ 493,000 483,287 
Manchester ... ae 753 351,000 56,963 
Birmingham ... ee 392 343,000 29,873 
Leeds ose abs 315 259,000 22,494 
Sheffield oe oh 290 239,000 19,000 


The cost of the police force for England and Wales constitutes a 
large total. In 1872 it was £ 2,372,888 ; and for the present year, 
1874, owing to higher wages, &c. and some increase in the force, it may 
probably be taken at not less than £2,500,000. The different items of 
the total for 1872 were made up as follows (omitting shillings and 
pence) :— 














— 
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Salaries and pay of men ... _ «» 41,799,710 
Allowances oe ae ses Re 59,457 
Clothing, &c. ... ca ry 177,067 
Superannuations and gratuities a <r 73,584 
Horses and forage 530 a te 48,030 
Station charges, ‘printing, &c. eee oan 187,371 
Miscellaneous charges... ae i 30,065 

Total on ww» 42,372,888 


The total cost per man was #84 15s., an increase of rather more than 
Ao over 1862, when the average cost was £73 9s. per man. The 
police are paid out of the county and borough rates respectively ; those 
in the counties being controlled by a committee of county magistrates, 
appointed at Quarter Sessions, and those in the borough being under 
the direction of Watch Committees, elected by Town Councils. Some 
amount of general control—though not to a considerable extent—is 
exercised by the Home Secretary. Principally this extends to an 
inquiry into the efficiency of the local forces, ascertained by Govern- 
ment inspectors, on whose report a contribution is made from the 
imperial revenue towards the local expenditure ; except as regards the 
police force of the city of London, which does not receive any public 
grant. The proportions of expenditure borne respectively by the 
localities and by the Government are as follows :— 


Contribution from Proportion 
Total charge public revenue. per cent. 
Borough police £572,251 £117,789 20°5 
County police --» 804,794 161,893 20°! 
Metropolitan police... 925,606 224,77 25°3 
City of London police 70,234 - - 
Total 425372,888 £594,453 


From the police we pass, by a waite transition, to the prisons. Of 
these there are in use 80 county prisons, and 35 town prisons ; 
making a total of 115 for England and Wales. They are somewhat 
unequally distributed. In some counties, even of large population, 
there are only two or three gaols, built mostly on modern principles 
and of considerable stze—the town prisoners as well as those from the 
rural districts being sent to them. ‘The following statement shows the 
number of gaols for each county :— 

Counties with one gaol cach.—Bedford, Bucks, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derby, Durham, Huntingdon, Monmouth, Rutland, Salop, Stafford, 
Wilts, Worcester, Anglesea, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, Pembroke, Radnor. 

Counties with two gaols each.—Bucks, Dorset, Essex, Hereford, 
Hertford, Leicester, Oxford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, 
Glamorgan. 
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Counties with three gaols each.—Chester, Gloucester, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Nottingham, Somerset, Southampton, Suffolk. 

Counties with four gaols each.—Cambridge, Kent. 

Counties with five gaols each.—Devon, Middlesex, Norfolk. 

Counties with more than five gaols cach.—Lancashire, 6 ; Yorkshire, 8 ; 
Leicestershire, 10. 

These gaols, as may be supposed, vary considerably in capacity. 
Thus, one of the Middlesex prisons—Coldbath-fields—has separate cells 
for 2,019 prisoners ; Wakefield, one of the Yorkshire county gaols, has 
1,455; Salford, a Lancashire county gaol, 1,069 ; Stafford county, 854: 
Liverpool borough prison, 1,056 ; Manchester, 850; and Birmingham, 
529. On the other hand, Stamford gaol has only 16 cells ; Carmar- 
thenshire, 14; Poole, 7 ; and Sandwich, 5. 

All the prisons are arranged on the separate system, by which each 
prisoner has a separate sleeping cell, but much of the work during the 
day is done in isolation, though absolute seclusion is never resorted to 
excepting as a punishment. The total capacity of the gaols above 
enumerated affords sleeping cells for 21,006 males, and 6,147 females ; 
and punishment cells for 395 males, and 203 females. In 1872 the 
greatest number of prisoners at one time was 16,520 males, and 5,059 
females; the daily average number was 14,576 males, and 3,889 
females; and the total number passing through the prisons under 
sentence of hard labour during the year was 66,373 males, and 23,490 
females—an aggregate of 89,863. 

In all gaols large enough to allow of classification, the discipline is 
arranged so as to be at once deterrent and reformatory. ‘The prison, in 
other words, is made sufficiently unpleasant ‘to induce a desire not to 
return to it; and at the same time the prisoners under long sentences 
are so dealt with, in regard to instruction, as to make them understand 
the folly and the sin of crime. ‘This is the principle established, and 
though the number of re-commitments proves that its operation is only 
partial, yet there can be no doubt that, on a comparison with this state 
of things before the reformatory system was adopted, a great change for 
the better has taken place. Not many years ago prisoners were placed 
in association in gaol; they occupied the same day-rooms, and often the 
sam2 sleeping-rooms, and had almost unrestricted freedom of conversa- 
tion. The result was that young criminals were inevitably contaminated 
by intercourse with the elder and more hardened prisoners, and that the 
latter confirmed each other in their evil practices—thus making and 
perpetuating a criminal class infinitely more desperate and degraded 
than the class we have at present to deal with. ‘The system now in use 
provides for the absolute separation of prisoners at night, and for their 
steady employment, either singly or in association, during the day. 
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‘There is no opportunity for conversation, and therefore hardened crimi- 
nals have no chance of corrupting those who have only temporarily 
lapsed into crime. ‘The prison is arranged like a vast and orderly ma- 
chine. An early hour is fixed for leaving bed, and an early hour for re- 
tiring at night. The interval is occupied by work, varied by meal-times, 
and by visits of instruction from the chaplain or schoolmaster. ‘The 
work consists in some cases of trades, such as weaving and mat-making, 
in others of picking oakum (é.e. tarred rope) or the treadwheel ; shot 
drill (in the prison yard) ; the crank, used for grinding corn or pumping 
water ; stone-breaking, and other kindred employments. These are 
reserved to men who are sentenced to hard labour ; and in addition, each 
prisoner has to make his bed and clean his cell. The women are em- 
ployed in washing, baking, cooking, cleaning the prison, clothes mend- 
ing, &c. Regular exercise is taken under the control of the warders, 
and all the associated work of the prison is done in their presence. The 
discipline, as we ‘have said, is at once deterrent and reformatory ; and 
the element of hope is imported into it, the criminals in convict prisons 
being allowed a remission of sentence on condition of good behaviour ; 
and all prisoners under long sentences are employed in remunerative 
work, having part of their earnings credited to them on being discharged 
from confinement. Unhappily, notwithstanding the reformatory agencies 
employed, punishments in prison are found sadly too frequent. ‘These 
are inflicted only for breaches of prison discipline—talking, insub- 
ordination, smoking, refusal to work, or destroying clothes and fur- 
niture. The punishments consist of whipping, confinement in irons or 
handcuffs, isolation in solitary or dark cells, and stoppage of diet. In 
1872 the following punishments—excluding convict prisons—were in- 
flicted under their respective heads :— 








Males. Females. Total. 
Whipping i ona 164 164 
Irons or handcuffs <i 35 74 109 
Solitary or dark cells cos 11,746 3,248 14,994 
Stoppage of diet ... ose = - 8, $37 4,874 37,401 
Total soe, 445479 8,196 52,668 


It is a melancholy catalogue ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
class to be dealt with is the most degraded in the community, and is 
precisely the class which is least willing to submit to discipline ; its 
habits, when in freedom, being those of inordinate self-indulgence, 
idleness, and contempt of law. There is one point of importance 
in connection with gaol punishment—no prisoner can be unjustly or 
capriciously punished. All penalties, even of a minor description, must 
be referred to the Prison Governor, and reported to the Visiting Justices, 


by whom alone the graver penalties can be inflicted. All prisoners, 
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again, have the right of complaint to the Government Inspectors, on 
their periodical visits. 

The staff of the prisons throughout the country is necessarily large— 
criminals in confinement requiring close and careful supervision. The 
number and rank of officers for 1872 will be most clearly exhibited by a 
tabular arrangement as follows :— 


5 Males Females. Total. 
Governors and deputies... 149 3 155 
Chaplains oe a 135 —- 135 
Surgeons . 85 121 — 121 


Clerks and school-teachers ... 101 ; 194 
Matrons = “ — 112 
Warders o as 1,070 
Other subordinates a 392 


1,320 
474 


2,028 480 2,508 


The total number gives one officer to every six of the daily average 
number of prisoners. 
The cost.of gaols constitutes a formidable item in County and Borough 


finance. ‘The total outlay in 1872, and the cost under the principal 


heads of expenditure, were as follows :— 


1. Cost of new buildings and repayment and 
interest on loans vox se 
Annual charge for repairs, furniture, fuel, 
light, printing, rent, removal of prisoners, 

«ce. sis sah or cas 100,305 
Officers’ salaries, clothing, and pensions ... 230,871 
Prisoners’ diet, medicine, clothing, &c. ... 142,463 


4149,148 


£622,798 


Of the last-named amount, £3,595 consisted of payments to prisoners 
on their discharge, on account of earnings while in confinement. 

The average yearly expenditure per each prisoner was therefore 
435 11s. 6d.; or, omitting the cost of buildings, it was £27 1s. 1d. 
This average, however, varies greatly. ‘The lowest average cost ap- 
pears at Barnstaple prison, where, with a governor, chaplain, surgeon, 
and matron, and a daily average of 12 prisoners, the average cost was 
£16 tos. 5d. In Durham county prison, with governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, chaplain, surgeon, three clerks, matron, and 27 warders and sub- 
officers, and a daily average of 502 prisoners, the average cost per 
prisoner was £16 19s. 1d. The highest average appears at Lincoln 
county prison, where, with a staff consisting of governor, chaplain, sur- 
geon, matron, and five warders, and a daily average of 11 prisoners, the 
average cost per prisoner was £124 13s. 6d.—a clear case for the in- 
tervention of the ratepayers of the county. 
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The cost of gaols is defrayed from three sources—earnings of pri- 
soners, local rates, and Government allowances. Under the first head, 
in 1872, the amount yielded was £54,288 ; from the second source the 
sum derived was £468,535; and from the third, £100,694. The 
Government grants are made on account of the maintenance of con- 
victed prisoners, for the expense of removing convicts, and for the 
maintenance of naval and military prisoners. 

We have nowsketched the distribution, capacity, population, and cost 
of county and borough prisoners. We come next to another series of 
gaols—Convict Prisons, which are managed wholly by Government 
officers, and paid for entirely out of the national funds. ‘There are ten 
of these prisons—Brixton, Chatham, Dartmoor, Parkhurst, Pentonville, 
Portland, and Portsmouth for males only; Millbank and Woking for males 
and females ; and Fulham Refuge for females only. The total number of 
convicts in these ten prisons at the beginning of 1872 was 9,732, and 
1,939 were received during the year from County and Borough prisons. 
The total number for the year was 11,671— 10,127 males and 1,544 
females. ‘This total is accounted for in the following way :— 

Males Females. 
Discharged at end of sentence... 180 35 
On tickets of leave ... icc EGQ08 204 
On medical grounds ... se I 
On commutation of sentences ... 10 
On pardon ... ee a 
Died ik aay he 130 
Committed suicide... 3 
Escaped ... 


se wWwenNouuwnvui: 


on 
oO 


on 


Disposed of during the year... 1,632 355 1,987 


Remaining at end of the year ... 8,495 1,189 9,684 


The prison punishments in the Convict Goals were very heavy—22,164 
of men and 3,449 of women, including 81 cases of corporal punishment. 

The convicts were allotted in the following proportions amongst the 
various prisons. The table shows the daily averages :— 


Males. Females. 
Pentonville ae ae 865 
Millbank ... sia ven 265 
Portland ... bs 1,574 
Portsmouth ; ta 1,327 
Chatham ... ‘ih ia 1,689 
Dartmoor : ode 953 
Woking . ae 703 
Parkhurst “ ean 544 
Brixton i a 565 
Fulham oa 
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The convict staff is a large one—necessarily much larger in propor- 
tion to the number of prisoners than is required in ordinary goals. It 


consists of— 
Males. Females. 
Governors and Deputy Governors ... 22 3 
Chaplains : Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian 
Schoolmasters, Scripture-readers, and 
Schoolmistresses ose se 
Medical Officers oa nae ea 
Clerks ... es ee a ss 
Warders, Servants, and Guards ag 149 


105 1,875 


‘The cost of administration and maintenance is also large in comparison 
with that of the ordinary County and Borough Goals. ‘The last returns 
show the following totals :— 

Annual cost per Convict. 
Pentonville... a £26,250 A430 
Millbank ; ; 34,894 39 
Brixton es 17,187 30 
Woking ‘ 42,743 30 
Portland 5 47,241 30 
Portsmouth .. a 39,201 29 
Chatham . see 48,686 28 
Dartmoor ev ie 31,920 33 
Parkhurst aa 19,455 35 
Fulham : 9,757 35 7 


_ 
owns 


~ 


4#317;332 3° 14 


‘The labour of the convicts furnishes a large portion of the outlay. 
Deducting the value of this labour, exclusive of employment in the ser- 
vice of the prisoners, namely, £204,035, and certain incidental receipts, 
41,565, the net cost of the Convict Prisons is £111,686, and the net 
annual cost per prisoner is #10 16s. 5d. In the cases of Portsmouth 
and Chatham, the net annual earnings per prisoner exceeded by 
43 31s and £5 16s. the cost of maintenance. 

There now remain to be considered the arrangements for the care of 
criminal lunatics, the reformatory and industrial schools, and the number, 
cost, and character of inquests. These, with a recapitulation of the 
number and cost of the criminal classes generally, will form the subject 


of a final paper. 








THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 





THE Bishop or PETERBOROUGH. 
R. MAGEE is the most brilliant rhetorician of the Episcopal 
D Bench ; almost as eminent in rhetoric as the Bishop of St. 
David's is in scholarship. Few men can turn a neater epigram, or con- 
struct a more plausible argument, or deliver a more vehement and 
passionate invective ; and among his Right Reverend brethren there is 
not one who can even approach him. ‘The speaking of Bishops is, 
if the truth must be told, for the most part extremely dull; for 
though their exalted position generally ensures them a respectful 
hearing, and a report which may give their readers a very different 
impression of their speeches than has been received by their 
audiences, and which must sometimes, we should think, astonish even 
themselves, yet it must be admitted, even by their most partial ad- 
mirers, that if ‘their presence is sought at public meetings, it is not for 
the most part so much because of the effectiveness of their speaking, as of 
the prestige of their name. The Bishops of Manchester and Exeter are 
exceptions, for, though not eloquent, they are always sensible and telling; 
but beside them we do not remember any others who have earned any 
distinction as speakers, still less as rhetoricians. The Bishop of Glou- 
cester is extremely fond of speaking, but it is open to question whether 
it would not be better for himself and his Church if he kept so dangerous 
a tendency under a more severe check. The Bishop of Ripon has an 
easy and fluent style, but has little of real force. The Primate might 
have a certain power if he were not bound under heavy penalties not to 
commit himself to any strong opinion—unless, indeed, it be in opposition 
to Dissent—and under no circumstances to compromise the dignity and 
neutrality of his office. But neither of these prelates, nor even his 
Grace of York, would, apart from his office, have attained any high 
position, while there are not a few of the Bishops (as for example, their 
Lordships of London and Winchester) to whom it is a real pain to listen. 
The position of a Bishop is certainly not favourable to the cultivation of 
rhetorical gifts. ‘The moderation of tone and dignity of manner which 
he is expected to cultivate; the necessity under which he is laid of 
considering the feelings of different parties, lest he should wound suscep- 
tibilities always sufficiently tender ; the fear of the ecclesiastical Mrs. 
Grundy, of which it is so difficult for him to divest himself; and perhaps 
even more, the sense of his own importance, which all his surroundings 
help to develop, and which makes him so careful lest he should trans- 
gress, even by a single phrase, the strict line of prudence—are all fatal 
to anything like brilliancy and power. 
The Bishop of Peterborough seems to have risen above considerations 
of this kind, and, by giving full play to his native genius, has achieved. 


Q 
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for himself a place in the first rank of public speakers, and that by quali- 
ties the very opposite of what we expect to find in Bishops. In real 
power he is not to be compared with the late Bishop of Winchester, who 
had not only a marvellous charm of manner-—which had descended to 
him as an inheritance—and great felicity of style, with a power of dealing 
with an antagonist not often surpassed, but also a subtlety of thought, 
and, when he did justice to himself, not a little breadth of view. In the 
intellectual quality of his speeches Dr. Magee is his inferior, but so far 
as present effect is concerned he almost compensates for this defect by 
the dash, the é/av, the fearless and unconventional daring and the pas- 
sionate vehemence, by which his oratory is characterised. Perhaps it 
was fortunate for him that circumstances early called forth a display 
of these special qualities, and that he thus established a reputa- 
tion which he has since felt bound to sustain. A little hesitation, 
allowing time for the somnolent influences of the Episcopate to tell 
upon him, might possibly have prevented him frem yielding to his own 
strong tendency; but for this hesitation there was no room. Mr. Dis- 
racli, who in this as all other of his Episcopal appointments, showed that 
tact which has always stood him in such good stead, evidently intended 
Dr. Magee to take the place, to which his own feelings must also have 
inclined him, of the champion of the threatened Irish Establishment. 
He might be forgiven if he had entertained the conviction that he had 
come to his kingdom for just such a time as that, was an instrument spe- 
cially raised up by Providence to arrest the sacrilegious hands of the 
modern robbers of Churches, or, if he could not do that, at least to hold 
up their daring impiety to the righteous indignation of the world. He 


could not have held his peace if he would ; and it is noi to be supposed 
that he had ever any temptation to adopt so unworthy a course. The 
Irish Church was the Church of his affections ; for though he had alter- 


nated between Irish and English pastures—migrating from Dublin to 
Bath, then to London, and back to Enniskillen—yet it was in Ireland, 
the country of his birth and the place of his education, that he had found 
his first high ecclesiastical preferments ; and though he had been drawn 
away just in the very crisis of the Church’s difficulties by the superior 
claims of an English diocese, there could be no doubt where his heart was 
to be found. It may, indeed, suggest itself to the mind, that in the pecu- 
liar position of the Irish Establishment at the time, the post of honour 
was in Dublin rather than in London, and that Dr. Magee might have 
rendered higher service by his refusal to desert the Church for which 
he could plead so eloquently, even than by the powerful oratory which 
he employed in her behalf, and with which he excited the enthusiasm 
of the House of Lords. 

If indeed rhetoric could have saved the Church—rhetoric which 
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could so gild transparent sophisms as to make them wear the aspect 
of eternal truths, and which while it bewildered the judgment by 
its specious reasonings could rouse the feelings by appeals to them, 
alike to their noblest and their meanest side, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough could have done it. He has made many telling speeches 
since ; and he seems to have as much pleasure in demolishing some 
popular notion—especially if it be connected with ecclesiastical 
reform, and above all, if it proposes in any way to curtail the 
power of the Bishops—as Mr. Lowe had in snubbing a deputation, Mr. 
Ayrton in giving a brusque answer, or Mr. Forster in eliciting a Tory 
cheer. And he is at this moment one of the hopes of the Ritualist party ; 
not because they regard him as sympathising in their views, but because 
they can trust him effectually to demolish any proposal to secure a 
change in the law which might prevent them from playing their fantastic 
tricks. “ We think” (says the Church Times in a late number, in which 
it deals with the rumoured proposal of the Bishops about Diocesan 
Councils, which has thrown the party into a passion ifnot a panic) “that 
the Marquis of Salisbury and the Bishop of Peterborough, between them, 
could make an example of any prelate who should speak up in the Lords’ 
for this precious measure that would make him wish that he had never 
been born, or that he had shown courage enough to treat the Church 
Association as they did.” A very happy conjunction, that of the 
“screaming Marquis’ with the equally impassioned and hardiy more dis- 
creet Bishop! Arcades ambo! a noble pair, who, as they are now 
borne on the crest of the strong wave of Conservative feeling, may appear 
to themselves and their admirers mighty powers in Church and State, 
but who, if they are able to work their own will, will not be long before 
they roll back the current which is at present so strongly in their favour. 
We have little doubt the Bishop will be glad enough to do what is ex- 
pected from him, unless even he is clear-sighted enough to perceive that 
the Protestantism of England is not to be trifled with, and that it is 
wiser to attempt some reform than to allow the Church to drift into 
absolute Romanism. This only is certain: he will look at the question 
without a feeling of fanaticism (some of his own clergy would say, with- 
out religious earnestness) ; judge of it on grounds of policy ; and, if he 
errs at all, err only because of his strong Conservative and Episcopal 
predilections ; and if he resolves to oppose change, do it with that merci- 
less and scathing power which has marked all his great speeches, from 
that on the Irish Church onwards. This is the kind of service for which 
he has always shown himself ready ; but he has never surpassed, if he 
has equalled, the great speech with which he commenced his parliamen- 
tary career—possibly because he has never had so great an occasion. 
That speech was, in fact, a revelation, not only of the orator but of 
Q2 
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the man ; and all he has done and said in his Episcopal capacity since 
has confirmed the impression which it produced. It is a speech as far 
removed from the Liberal Erastianism of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as from the strong religious convictions with which the Bishop of Ripon 
might have opposed the measure ; and there was in it an amount of 
worldly wisdom in the selection of its points and arguments, and a po- 
litical skill, which neither of them could have attained. If there had 
been less of art, a less skilful manipulation of the passions and prejudices 
of his audience, a little more of generous imprudence, especially if it had 
manifestly been the outcome of strong religious feelings, we should have 
liked it better, though doubtless it would not have been so effective for 
its purpose. A Christian Bishop standing up to plead for an institution 
which he believed essential to the conservation of truth and the religious 
interests of the nation, and to oppose what in his view was a sacrilegious 
attempt to plunder his Church of her rightful inheritance, might easily 
have been pardoned if his indignation had been so vehement as to be- 
tray him into indiscretion. But we search in vain through this cele- 
brated speech for any sign that the orator was ever carried away by the 
intensity of his feelings or the importance of his subject. Strong 
expressions and glowing appeals we have, and nothing is lacking which 
could work up auditors generally so somnolent to a pitch of enthusiasm ; 
but the fire is not only under control, but is always directed with such 
skill as to effect just what the speaker desired. 

A higher tribute to his genius we need not pay, but we look for sonre- 
thing beside oratorical genius in a prelate. If Dr. Magee had been a 
lawyer, pleading the cause of the Irish Establishment before an intelli- 
gent jury, nothing could have been better, either in general conception 
or in artistic execution, than his speech. It caught exactly from the first 
the tone of the Assembly; it played upon the most jealous suscepti- 
bilities of its members, and did it with such delicacy as to prevent the 
danger of a reaction through its extravagance. It addressed them as 
men of the world, not as the adherents of a particular religious system, 
and it presented before them the idea of disendowment in the very as- 
pect which was most likely to lead them to recoil from it. How skilfully 
did he begin with a compliment to the House of Lords at the expense 
of the Commons—very small and vulgar as it seems to us now in the 
calm retrospect; a piece of mere clap-trap, all the less tolerable as 


coming from one who so recently was a plebeian himself; but exceedingly 
telling at the time, and it was for the time it was spoken. “I am 
reminded that your political education is imperfect, but I am glad to 
find that you have not yet adopted the most recent form of parliamentary 
cléture, which simply insists on howling down the person who takes an 
unpopular side in a debate.” Of course the suggestion was unfair, but it 
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answered its purpose. It just revealed the glittering edge of the rapier 
with which the Bishop was prepared to fight ; it excited the enthusiasm 
of his friends ; and, if it called forth loud ‘Oh, oh’s!” from his enemies, 
they showed that it told. And this was enough to reconcile his Lordship 
to a miserable piece of clap-trap, which his better taste and judgment 
must have disapproved. Clap-trap, in truth, is one of his weaknesses, 
and it is the more to be regretted that he should thus mar some of his 


best efforts, for no man needs it less or treats it more contemptuously 
when it is employed by others. 


In this very speech indeed, after the exordium, he proceeds to cut 
away in the most ruthless style some of the popular ad captandum falla- 
cies on which the opposition to the Bill had been based. He would not 
countenance the notion that there cculd be a violation of the Coronation 
Oath, or a breach of the Act of Union by its adoption, nor would he 
even regard the property of the Irish Church as private property, because, 
as he well said, “ it seems to land me in this absurdity—that it would 
be a matter of entire indifference what were the numbers of the Irish 
Church, whether large or small, and as if, instead of 700,000, they were 
70,000 or 7,000, they would still have a right to the same property.” 
The admissions (as, if this were the place, we might easily show) were 
fatal to the elaborate argument he proceeded to construct, but they show 
how summarily he can deal with specious sophistries when he will, and 
they will be valuable at a future time, when the claims of a stronger 
Establishment have to be discussed, and the same stock arguments will 
make their appearance again, with as much assurance as though they 
had not been refuted again and again. His lordship understood well 
enough that he was using a more effective argument when, instead of 
furbishing up such worn-out pleas as these, he addressed himself to the 
instinctive fears of the aristocracy of the Empire, and reminded them 
that democracy always began its revolutionary confiscations by attacks 
on corporate and especially ecclesiastical property, and from that pro- 
ceeded to assail private rights and possessions. ‘“‘ Revolutions” (he 
says, in one of those epigrammatic sentences for which he is famous, and 
into which he puts so much pith and force) “ commence with sacrilege 
and go on to communism ; or, to put it in the more gentle and euphemis- 
tic language of the day, revolutions begin with the Church and go on to 
the land.” It was aclever hit, one which must have gone right home 
to the hearts of the brilliant auditory he had before him. ‘The only 
wonder to us is that, harmonising as it did so completely with their own 
feelings, and supported by the eloquence of the entire speech, it availed 
nothing in the division—a division which, under such circumstances, was 
one of the strongest proofs that the work of disestablishment was done 
by the nation, and that nothing can be more unjust than the endeavour 
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in certain quarters, among a class of so-called Liberals who seem to be 
ashamed of the enthusiasm which for once constrained them to do a 
great act of national justice, to blame Mr. Gladstone for having pre- 
maturely forced his ideas upon the people. Ifthe House of Lords had 
not felt that the mind of the people was made up, the Bishop might have 
been triumphant. Mr. Gladstone has himself to thank for the strange 
recalcitrations and criticisms which we have sometimes heard of late as 
to the policy which the Bishop so ably but ineffectually opposed, for he 
set the example by the damaging observations on his own work in reply 
to Mr. Miall. Not the less, however, is it certain that the House of 
Lords, which was powerfully impressed by the Bishop’s oratory, would 
have accepted his advice and thrown out the measure, but for the cen- 
viction that behind Mr. Gladstone was a strong body of popular senti- 
ment with which it was not safe to trifle. ‘To this, and not to any lack 
of power in his defence, the Bishop owed his defeat. 

On other occasions he has been more successful, and when he has 
been on the winning side he seems to revel in the consciousness and 
display of his strength, which he has not hesitated to put forth to its full, 
though his adversaries seemed hardly to demand such effort. Lord 
Shaftesbury’s “ Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries Bill” was one of the 
many schemes of reform which suggest themselves to the mind of the well- 
meaning though not very sagacious nobleman who feels that his Church 
is practically the very opposite of what he desires it to be, and what in 
earlier times he used to assert it was, and who at the same time, having 
a profound belief in the desire of the nation that it should be conformed 
to his ideal, from time to time makes laudable but abortive attempts to 
secure this end. It was not weaker, or less likely to be adopted, or more 
certain to fail if adopted, than other similar proposals ; but, unfortunately 
for itself, itcame under the observation of a keener critic, and one who 
was determined not to spare it. It might almost seem as if the Bishop 
of Peterborough had determined to pour out the vials of a wrath long 
pent up on this unfortunate Bill, and to visit on it all the sins which its 
author and his party had committed against the Episcopal order. At all 
events, whatever might be the reason, the attack on Lord Shaftesbury’s 
ricketty bantling was of the most fierce and destructive character. ‘The 

3ill, itmay be remembered, proposed to give any three persons in a diocese 
the right of prosecuting an obnoxious clergyman ; a proposal which was 
thus criticised : ‘‘ To any three persons in the entire diocese—w/o may be 
the three greatest fools in it—to them is to be given the power of deciding 
whether the parish, or the diocese, or the Church at large, is to be set in 
a blaze because they choose to club together their little moneys and 
large spite for the prosecution of any clergyman they may happen to dis- 
like. I cannot thank the noble Earl for the compliment that he pays 
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the Bench of Bishops when he thus proposes to hand over their discretion 
to these self-elected triumvirates of fools. Consider the effect. Three 
persons—let us say three old women—in the Channel Islands would 
have the right to prosecute, for any minute violation, any clergyman 
within a stone’s throw of your Lordship’s House.” Very keen, caustic, 
and biting, but extremely effective, and, we must say, not undeserved. If 
amiable noblemen will take to dabbling in practical legislation, for which 
they are notoriously incompetent, and bring discredit ona good cause by 
the crudity of their proposals, they can have no right to complain if they 
are handled somewhat severely. Perhaps one might desire that the posi- 
tion of the two menhad beenreversed, and that it had been the prelate who 
had erred from too anxious a care to conserve the interests of truth, while 
the worldly wisdom and hardness had been left for the secular peer ; but 
that is after all a matter of taste. Nordo we understand what it may 
have cost the Bishop to show this apparent harshness in his treatment of 
an Earl who is at least a loyal son of the Church, and who by his be- 
nevolent and philanthropic efforts has, despite his mistakes, done more 
to strengthen the Establishment than any prelate on the Bench. To charge 
Lord Shaftesbury with lending himself to “a miserable system of theolo- 
gical persecution ;” to describe his well-meant Bill as “dividing the Church 
between rival persecutors,” so that “ each diocese would be turned into 
a theological hunting-ground, and each Church Association proceed to 
mark out its respective hostages for ecclesiastical execution ;” and to hold 
his lordship up to the scorn of his peers as one who, ‘forgetful of the 
lesson Dr. Watts may have taught him in his youth, came down in pity 
for these poor frozen-out persecutors ” (that is, Church Associations, “who 
complained with all the funds at their disposal ‘they have no work to 
do,’) to your Lordships to pass this Bill in order to find something for 
these ‘idle hands to do,’”—must have been extremely painful to his feel- 
ings. It could be nothing less than a very strong sense of duty which 
could have led him so to crucify his kindly sentiments ; but we cannot 
help thinking that in the interests of the Church herself, and possibly 
even of the Bishops, it might have been as well if he had allowed such 


very natural feelings to exercise some restraint. A smart and slashing 


speech such as that of which we speak produces a great effect, and secures 
a certain reputation for the speaker, but it is a question whether it is not 
too dearly purchased. What men may admire in the article of a Mar- 
quis wears a very different aspect when it presents itself in the speech of 
a Christian Bishop. 

We do not ourselves like the Bishop less for being a bold, open, un- 
compromising adversary, who sees where to strike, and is not slow to 
administer a good, hard, telling blow whenever he has opportunity. We 
prefer his style of fighting very much to the more subtle and invidious 
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methods which those adopt, the “ words of whose mouths are smoother 
than butter, but war is in their hearts ; whose words are softer than oil, 
yet are they drawn swords.” His hand is mailed and it descends 
somewhat heavily, but we prefer even its crushing stroke to the deeper 
wounds which may be inflicted by a hand whose soft and silken touch 
deceives you as to the danger which lurks in its grasp. Whether, if we 


were Churchmen, we should be as disposed to admire a Bishop who 
brandishes his tomahawk with all the ferocity of a marquis, and is ready 
to brain every man who crosses his path—striking down an Evangelical 
earl just as ruthlessly as though he were a Nonconformist without friends 
—is another question. Such an ally, holding such a position, is, to say 
the least, somewhat dangerous, for it is not possible to treat one who is 
a representative of the true Apostolical succession as though he were an 
uncircumcised or unsanctified champion of the faith. His words must 
count for a good deal, and they cannot well be disowned; so that we 
cannot be surprised if judicious Churchmen are a little anxious when 
he steps into the ranks and addresses himself to one of those onslaughts 
for which he is so famous. There are, of course, numbers to cheer him, 
for he is in sympathy with that semi-cynical, semi-utilitarian, and alto- 
gether anti-sentimental spirit which ts abroad at present—the spirit 
which hates ‘‘ blazing principles” and ‘‘ heroic legislation ;” which can- 
not forget that Mr. Gladstone dared to speak of working-men as of the 
same “ flesh and blood ;” which distrusts all movements based on ideas 
and devoted to the assertion of principle. ‘To those who are under its 
influence his utterances are specially acceptable. He loves to throw 
down some popular idol; or to present some movement which really aims 
at good in its worst aspect—as, for example, when instead of recognising 
in the work of the Church Association an honest endeavour to protect 
the Protestantism of the Establishment, he fixes only on its apparent 
harshness to individuals, and insists on its persecuting tendencies ; to 
overwhelm with scorn and ridicule what many earnest and good men 
regard with affectionate reverence. Of course he has the plaudits of 
the class who believe in nothing but ease and fashion, and are delighted 
with anyone who, for whatever reason, will assail those whom they esteem 
enthusiasts and fanatics for no reason except that they have a faith. But 
surely such applause should be accepted rather as being in them a 
censure by one whose first desire was to magnify his office as a Christian 
Bishop. Were we in Dr. Magee’s position, we should certainly consider 
ita very doubtful compliment to be classed by the Church Times, for 
example (who, however, we need not say, is actuated by an entirely 
different feeling from that we have described above), with the Marquis 
of Salisbury, as one who might be trusted to crush out any proposal 
for making Episcopal discipline a reality. 
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The Church Association is an object of the Bishop’s special dislike. 
Considering that he professes or professed to be an Evangelical, his hatred 
is not very intelligible, except on the ground that the Association, by 
refusing to adopt the rule “ quieta non movere,” and by preferring the 
orthodoxy of the Church even to the security of the Establishment, is in 
reality, though undesignedly, risking the safety of the latter. We must 
not credit the Association with too much. What it would do if it had de- 
liberately and conscientiously to choose between a semi-Romanised 
Kstablishment and no Establishment at all, is what no prophet would 
undertake to predict. But certainly the result of its action is to endanger 
the institution it is seeking to reform and purify. Therefore, as it seems 
to us, the Bishop dislikes it. Ritualism may be bad, but better endure 
it than allow the Establishment to suffer ; and as the Association will 
not understand this, it must be snubbed, calumniated, assailed, whenever 
occasion arises. It is, according to him, a “ joint-stock persecution as- 
sociation, limited;” which is a very pretty-sounding nickname, but 
which he, holding the position he does and the principles he avows, 
should be the very last to give. For what is the persecution in which 
the Association is engaged? Simply to prevent men who enjoy certain 
privileges conferred by the State, on distinct and definite terms, to 
evade the fufilment of the conditions they have themselves voluntarily 
accepted. Nonconformists say that the State has no right to make any 
distinction at all; but the Bishop cannot take that ground, for while we, 
in obedience to our own principles, refuse the terms and lose the privi- 
leges, he enjoys all the prestige and honour, and justifies the State in 
making the separation between men of different religious opinions. 
‘The object of endowment,” he says, in his Irish Church speech, ‘is, 
that inasmuch as the State has an army to contend against the enemies 
without, so it has an army to contend against the enemies within, of 
sin, ignorance, and crime ; and when the State selects any one sect in 
preference to another, the simple question is, whether the sect is better 
qualified than other sects to do the work which the State wants to have 
done.” The Church Association requires no better vindication than is 
supplied here. Our contention as Nonconformists is, that the State 
has no right to make the selection, and that in making it, it persecutes 
(negatively at least) all the sects who are passed over; but the principle 
once admitted and acted upon, there is no further persecution in object- 
ing that those who are desirous to receive the State’s favours are not of 
the sect that the State delights to honour. But the Bishop goes on: 
“There is no more injustice in the State contracting—if I may use the 
expression—with an ecclesiastical firm to do its duty of religious teach- 
ing, than there is in the State contracting with a secular firm to do any 
secular work it may require.” If our friends of the Establishment like 
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this kind of defence, we make them heartily welcome to it. We do not 
remember ever to have seen the case put on lower ground ; but if they 
select it, it is one on which we certainly are not afraid to meet them. 
‘The Bishop who states it thus, however, should see that he has surren- 
dered himself absolutely into the hands of the Church Association. “ In 
both cases,” he adds, ‘there is inequality consequent upon the act, but 
in neither is there injustice ; because it appears to me that to treat equally 


things that are unequal is not justice, but the very greatest injustice.” That 
is just what Evangelicals say. They contend that the Ritualists have 
broken their contract, and therefore that to treat them as on an equality 
with those who keep it, is, to use his own terms, “the very greatest 
injustice.” Where then, by his own showing, can the persecution be, 
when all that they require is that the State, in consistency with the 
policy he advocates, should enforce the terms of its contract ? 

Of course in working out this idea the Bishop is a strenuous advocate 
of denominational education, and we at least owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for the trenchant style in which he assailed and utterly demolished 
the phantom of unsectarian education. He at least was not carried away 
by the plausible idea, that the reading of the Bible could be regarded as 
a colourless teaching to which nobody could object. ‘To read the 
Bible in the Authorised Version is sectarian,” he says, ** as regards the 
Roman Catholic, and to read it at all is sectarian as regards the secu- 
larist, who blasphemously describes it as a lesson of immoral and blas- 
phemous fables.” When some Nonconformists have said the same 
thing, they have been treated as though their faith in the Book itself was 
wavering ; but here isa Bishop who asserts it (and no one who looks at the 
subject dispassionately would venture to deny it), and does so in the in- 
terests of religious education. The favourite British school system is, in his 
eyes, an abomination ; a “ parliamentary deism ;” “a wretched, washed- 
out religion; ” ‘a colourless, almost creedless, shadow of a religion ;” 
another addition to the 176 sectarianisms which, he says, already exist. 
We admire this plain speaking: if we had had more of it, the contro- 
versy would not have been involved in the mists which have prevented 
so many from perceiving the realissue. Such strong language may not 
be always discreet ; but it is after all the Bishop’s strength, and it gives 
him a character and a force which do not belong to many of his Right 
Reverend brethren who have at least as good intentions. 

It cannot be thought wonderful that the Bishop does not enjoy the 
favour of the more earnest men of any party, and it is to be attributed 
to the difficulties of his position as well as his own personal qualities. 
He has a belief in the Establishment, and in himself as one of its lead- 
ing dignitaries. He desires to make his influence and authority felt, 
and he’resents the interference of all external and unofficial parties as 
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an invasion of his rights, and a peril to the security of the Church. If 
the power which he is so desirous to assert were a reality, and if, while 
opposing the intervention of others, he were able by his own acts to 
secure the ends which they seek, his position would be a strong one; 
but for practical results he is just as powerless as the rest of his brethren, 
and all the more so, because his somewhat ostentatious separation from 
all parties, and his endeavour to hold the balance impartially between 
them, makes his action uncertain and apparently inconsistent. Thus, 
while he condemns Ritualism, he not only finds a special pleasure in 
crossing the path of the Church Association, but he is accused, and 
apparently not without reason, by the Leicester Evangelicals of giving 
his patronage to their opponents, and by others, of having changed his 
views on the Confessional since he became a Bishop. It is indeed very 
difficult for the Bishop not to be “high.” Asa sincere Christian he clings 
to the leading doctrines of the Evangelical creed ; as a man of intelligence 
and culture he must, on the other hand, dislike the peculiarities of the 
Evangelical school, dissent from the dogmas with which they have iden- 
tified themselves, and recoil from their general policy, and so far he may 
lean to the Broad Church ; but as a prelate over whom his exalted office 
has thrown its spell, and who is naturally desirous to maintain its prero- 
gatives intact, he naturally falls in with the ideas of those who, however, 
they may themselves kick against the concrete Bishop, cannot exalt the 
authority of the Church without enhancing the dignity and glory of the 
Episcopate. Perhaps this describes with tolerable accuracy the position 
of Dr. Magee. We do not question his loyalty to the Gospel, and if 
he had continued the Rector of Enniskillen, or the minister of Quebec 
Chapel, he would probably have been known as an Evangelical preacher 
of great eloquence and broad views. The Bishopric has developed 
another, and in our judgment less admirable, side of his character. It 
seems to have inspired in him an idea that it is one of his functions to 
put down what he regards as shams with a high hand; to assert the 
dignity of his office especially against those who are already so obnox- 
ious to large classes that to rebuke them is not only safe, but is sure 
to be popular; and, in general, to adopt that ex cathedra style of 
settling questions by strong dogmatic statements and terse epigrams 
to which so many are disposed to bow. Such a course of procedure 
may have its attractions and recommendations; but it has its disad- 
vantages also. His sharp words leave rankling wounds behind, which 
are not easily healed, and if his shafts are levelled at various parties 
in succession, a rich crop of enmities is sure to grow up. If the 
Church Association will not soon forget how it has been lampooned 
and humiliated by one in whom it expected to find a friend, as 
little are the friends of temperance likely to cherish a kindly feeling 
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to the prelate who thought it necessary to come out as the champion 
of a cause which has so many advocates that his silence might easily 
have been excused, and to meet them with the terse saying, not less 
stinging because of the measure of truth there is in it, that it is 
better a people should be free than sober. ‘The misfortune for 
him, too, is that here as in other cases the retort is so obvious and 
easy, for such an argument, consistent on the lips of a Nonconformist, 
sounds strangely as coming from one who cannot trust the religion 
of Jesus Christ to the action of the liberty of which he professes to be 
so jealous. 

It is as a public man, and especially as a political Churchman—or, if 
he likes it better, an ecclesiastical politician—that we have considered 
the Bishop, because this is the character in which he has been most 
prominent ; and looked at on that side, we do not greatly admire him. 
We render full justice to his abilities ; we feel that if he had entered the 
political arena he would probably have taken first honours ; we honour 
his outspoken boldness, though we do not think the courage it demands 
sO great as is generally supposed ; we recognise the service which some 
of his sharp thrusts at popular fallacies have rendered ; but we should 
certainly like to see a little more of spiritual sentiment and a little less 
of hard practical logic in a Christian Bishop. If we were to see 
him in his religious work, this judgment would, no doubt, be greatly 
modified. Last summer, when visiting in the neighbourhood where he 
seeks seclusion and rest, we heard much of the simplicity and earnest- 
ness with which he is accustomed from Sunday to Sunday during his 
visits to address the fishermen of the little village near which he resides 
for the time, and the manner in which he was spoken of showed that he 
has a very different side from that which he presents in the debates of the 
House of Lords, or the letters he addresses to Church Associations. 
He may say with perfect truth that the office to which he has been 
called entails upon him the necessity of showing himself both an 
efficient ruler and a loyal defender of the Church; but he may rest 
assured that he does more to strengthen the Church herself by the 
golden opinions won by his quiet but useful labours in the little York- 
shire hamlet, than by his more brilliant achievements as a rhetorician 
or statesman. 


—— zee! -——— 












Memorials of the Rev. Fames Rowland, 
of Henley-on-Thames. By his 
Daughters. Hodder 
Stoughton. 


three 
London : and 
Mr. Row.anp, of Ienley, was an ad- 
mirable illustration of one of the very 
best types of the Congregational ministry. 
He had excellent sense, a fair amount of 
culture, and unfailing religious earnest- 
Everybody that knew him loved 
and admired him. 


ness. 
By his own choice he 
avoided the more public and exciting paths 
of ministerial life and preferred his quiet 
pastorate at Henley to the more con- 
spicuous positions in great towns which 
he might have held had he been so in- 
clined. Necessarily, his history was com- 
paratively uneventful ; but his daughters 
have told it ina very modest and pleasant 
way. Mr. Binney wrote a preface to the 
little volume, and this is followed by an 
“Introductory Letter” by Dr. Stoughton. 


Points. T. DE Wrrr TALMAGE, 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Lon- 


Tue editor of this volume has prefaced 


to it an interesting sketch of Dr. Tal- 


mage. The volume itself consists of a 
series of brief extracts, ‘* Points,’’ from 
Dr. Talmage’s writings. On the whole, 
the selection is admirably made, and gives 
a vivid idea of the power and interest 
that characterises the famous American 
preacher, who in popularity approaches, 
we suppose, Henry Ward Beecher. 

Literary Remains of the late YMANUEL 


Deutscu. London: John Murray. 


THis volume reminds us very vividly of 
how great and irretrievable a loss learn- 
ing has suffered by the death of Dr. 
Deutsch. It is only a very few years ago 
that he won a sudden reputation by his 
famous article on the Talmud, which, 
within twelve months, was translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Danish, and 
Dutch. Abouta year or eighteen months 
later, his article on Islam, which, though 
less dazzling, was also singularly brilliant, 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Notices or New Books. 


renewed the public interest in his scholar- 
ship and genius. Large expectations 
were cherished of what he was likely to 
accomplish in departments of learning 
which have received comparatively little 
attention in this country. He never, in- ° 
deed, contemplated the gigantic task on 
which it was commonly supposed that 
he had set his heart—the editing of the 
Talmud. We remember discussing that 
project with him several years ago ; what 
we think he would have liked, would 
have been to have had the organisation 
and superintendence of a ‘‘company ” of 


editors by whose united labours the work 


might have been accomplished. But 
latterly, though his interest in Talmu- 


dical learning had not diminished, his 
heart was set upon the study of Pheenician 
and Cuneiform. It is in these depart- 
ments that his loss will, perhaps, be most 
severely felt. In England, at least, these 
fresh fields of investigation have hardly 
any cultivators: had Dr. Deutsch lived, 
it would probably have been in these 
studies that he would have won 


honours for his adopted country. 


fresh 


Ife was a singularly brilliant man. Even 
tothe last, when he was sinking under the 
painful disease of which he died, there 
were gleams in his conversation of the 
old glory. In this collection of his writ- 
ings, there are pages which for a certain 
Asiatic gorgeousness, are perhaps unsur- 
passed in our literature. How he suc- 
ceeded in writing so much and writing 
so well, while he was carrying on ‘his 
laborious and difficult investigations, is 
surprising. 190 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
able number of articles in 


H[e wrote articles for 
a consider- 
Smith’s and 
Kitto’s Cyclopzdias, some of which are 
reproduced in this volume, and articles 
in the Pall Mall and Saturday Review, 
His 
our language was very re- 
itis very rarely that he fails 
to appreciate not only the precise mean- 
ing of the words he uses, but the subtle 
associations which give to words their 


some of which are also reprinted. 
mastery o 
markable. 
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fitness for employment in particular places 
and their rhetorical power ; and his east - 
ern blood and his eastern studies impart to 
his style a richness and colour, and, to use 
one of his own favourite metaphors, a 
fragrance, seldom met with in our native 
writers. ‘The brief memoir prefixed to 
this volume is done by a friend who 
evidently loved Dr. Deutsch right well ; 
it is a pathetic story. 


The Child’s History of Ferusalem. By 
FRANCIS R, CONDER, C.E. London: 
W. Isbister and Co. 


Tuts is not a mere book-maker’s book. 
Mr. Conder has made Jesusalem and 
Jewish History his study for very many 
years, and we imagine that it was his 
interest in the Holy City and the Holy 
Land that made his son, Lieut. Conder, 
accept with such heartiness the charge of 
the Government Survey of Palestine 
which he is now conducting. The 
**Child’s History,” though attractive to 
children, will be read by very many 
whose childhood has long ago passed 
away. The story of Jerusalem is a ro- 
mance, and Mr. Conder has told it well, 
beginning with Melchizedek and de- 
scending to the Caliphs, the Crusades, 
and to our own time. 


Sarson. London: S. W. Partridge 
and Co, 
**SARSON” must be a lady. Indeed, on 
turning to the Preface, which we had 
read rather carelessly, we see that the 


Soul Echoes ; or, Reflected Influence. Uy 


‘*authoress ” expresses her anticipations 
of the fate to which her little book is 
destined. We should really like to say 
very many good things about her story, 
for there is an idealism in it, and a glow 
of feeling, which are beautiful of their 
kind. But she does not know how to 
write a story, and we are bound to say 
that she makes her hero quite ridiculous. 
Think of a young man who has just been 
‘*accepted,” whispering to himself, ‘And 
when the nations praise me, they shall 
praise thee also.” The chief glory which 
this hopeful youth seems to have won was 
the glory of being a very popular lecturer. 
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One of his triumphs is described: ‘‘It 
was the largest hall in London” [Exeter 
Hall, we suppose], ‘‘ yet it had been 
crowded from end to end. The excite- 
ment had been intense. Many who had 
taken seats had been in them nearly all 
day, for fear of losing the right of occu- 
pancy” [we doubt whether the doors are 
ever open soon enough for this], ‘and for 
some of the seats an almost exorbitant 
price had been given.” Only ‘‘ almost !” 
Surely, ‘* Sarson,” you might have left that 
cruel word out. Then followsa description 
of his oratory ; and among other things 
we are told that ‘his figures were chaste, 
and illumined through their transparency, 
as by a lamp wine-fed,” which must have 
been very curious—we mean both the 
‘* figures”? and the “lamp.” And yet, 
as we have said, the book has some fine 
elements in it. It is the work of a mind 
to which lofty visions sometimes come, but 
which has never been fairly disciplined. 
Perhaps ‘* Sarson” might do better if she 
tried her hand in a different line. 


Light and Truth: or, Bible Thoughts and 
Themes. The Revelation. By HORATIUS 


Bonar, D.D. London: James Nisbet: 


and Co. 

We fear that there are many Christian 
people to whom the Apocalypse is almost 
an unknown book. ‘The interpretations 
which have been put upon it by many 
students of prophecy are quite incredible 
to them, and they have not learnt to read 
it with their own eyes. Such persons may 
find in this volume by Dr. Bonar how 
much of plain, practical, devout teaching 
is contained in it. Of the prophetical 
theories which emerge now and then, but 
very rarely, we need say nothing. The 
book is one in which earnest Christian 
people will find much to animate, and 
much to soothe them. It is admirable 
for devotional reatling. 


The Villages of the Bible. By Rev. 
PAxtoN Hoop. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


THE idea of this book is a felicitous one. 
Mr. Hood attempted, in a series of 
Sunday evening lectures, to put before 
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his congregation some of the village scenes 
of the Holy Land, and he has done it 
very successfully. Here and there, in- 
deed, we have noticed some slight errors 
which are inevitable in the conception 
which a man forms of places that he has 
never seen; but Mr. Hood has caught 
the spirit of the scenes which he describes, 
and his book is enriched, after his wont, 
with the harvest he has gathered from a 
vast amount of miscellaneous reading. 
There are some passages init of great 
beauty. 


The Story of a Lifes By WILLIAM 
ALFRED Gibbps. London: Provost 
and Go. 


Harold Erle; a Biography. By the 
author of ‘*The Story of a Life: 
London: E. Moxon, Son, and Co. 


Porms ‘‘witha moral” are, as a rule, 
not very much to our taste, but we must 
acknowledge that Mr. Gibbs has, on the 
whole, succeeded very well in uniting the 
functions of moralist and poet. He 
seems to have been profoundly impressed 
with the sin and folly committed by per- 
sons belonging to families whose blood is 
tainted with insanity, when by marrying 
they risk the transmission of the terrible 
calamity to another generation. Both 
poems have this moral. Mr. Gibbs writes 
with ease and grace, and true poetic 
feeling. 


Oncle Max, the Soldier of the Cross. 
By Mrs. GEORGE GLADSTONE, Lon- 
don: Religious Tract Society. 

Tue moral of this somewhat tragic 
little tale is endurance—‘‘ bearing the 
cross.” We are not aware that it is the 
special duty of soldiers to carry crosses, 
and think that some of the metaphorical 
scriptural references might, ina children’s 
book, be made more suitable to their 
comprehension. The ideas of Christian 
endurance as here set forth are also some- 
what beyond the average capacity of 
young people. But perhaps children are 
more capable of exalted ideas and motives 
than is usually thought. The book is 
nicely illustrated and well-written in 
simple language, and it is likely to be 
very attractive. 
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The Heavens and the Earth. A Popu- 
lar Handbook of Astronomy. by 
‘THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. : 
New Edition, with Revisions and Ad- 
ditions by E. Dunkin, F.R.A.S. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 
AN admirable book, full of informa- 
tion, made interesting and attractive. 
Young folks,and those from whom the cost 
excludes the larger books on astronomy, 
will find here a full account of the present 
state of astronomical science. It is popu- 
larly written, without any mathematical 
formulx or symbols. <A good present for 
an inquiring schoolboy whose mathema- 
tical attainments are not very advanced. 


The Vaudois of Piedmont. By Rev. J. 


N. WorsFo.p, M.A. London: J. F. 

Shaw and Co. 
Mr. WorsFOLD has written a brief but 
interesting sketch of the romantic and 
tragic history of the Vaudois, and a clear 
account of their ecclesiastical organisation 
and present position. He is anxious to 
obtain for the Vaudois English sympathy 
and support. 


Life of Henry Dunster. By JEREMIAH 
CHAPLIN, D.D. London: 
and Stoughton. 


Hodder 


THE materials at the disposal of Dr. 
Chaplin were not very abundant, but he 
lias succeeded in making a fairly-interest- 
ing book. Henry Dunster has been dead 
more than two hundred years. He was 
the first President of Harvard College. 
He got into great trouble through losing 
faith in Infant Baptism. First, he had 
the indiscretion to rise in church and 
protest against the lawfulness of the cere- 
mony while it was being administered, 
and for this he was called to account by 
the magistrates. Afterwards he was called 
to account for exercising his right as a 
parent to withhold his own children from 
baptism. He was treated very badly by 
the public authorities, but Dr. Chaplin 
seems to us to write with too little dis- 
crimination. We cannot quite see that, 
according even to our current notions of 
equity, they were wrong in wishing to dis- 
lodge him from Harvard, though they 
went about it in a way that is open to 
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grave censure. If the President of any 
Baptist College in the United States rose 
in a Baptist Church while baptism was 
being administered to believers, and pro- 
tested against the practice as unscriptural, 
if it was known that his influence was 
certain to be exercised among the students 
in favour of Pxdobaptism, Dr. Chaplin 
wouid we think, be very active in secur- 
ing his dismissal. 


The Philosophy of the Cross. By ROBERT 
McCuEYNE EpGar, M.A. London: 
Tfodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Epcar has been unfortunate in his 
title. 
of sermons on such topics as ‘The At- 
tractive Power of the Cross,” ‘The 
Cross the Instrument of Self-knowledge,”’ 
“* The Cross affording an Atoning Sacri- 
Of. course it would have been 


This volume consists of a series 


fice,” &c. 
possible to treat these subjects philoso- 
phically, but Mr. Edgar has really treated 
them much in the same way in which 
most thoughtful preachers would treat 
them who had no thought of philoso- 
phising. We have no wish to disparage a 
volume which has many excellent points, 
and it is likely to be the more attractive to 


many readers because it does not fulfil the 


promise of its title-page. 


The Papacy and the Bible: A Contro- 
Rev. KENELM 
WILLIAM 
Simpkin, 


between the 
the Rev. 


versy 
VAUGHAN and 
Urwick, M.A. 
Marshall, and Co. 


London : 


Ara meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society held in Manchester last 
October, the chairman, Mr. Birley, re- 
ferred to the hostility of the Roman 
Catholic Church to the free circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures. For this he was 
taken to task by the Rev. Kenelm 
Vaughan in a letter to the Alanchester 
Examiner and Times, in which the reve- 
rend gentleman declared that ‘* the 
Church has never forbidden to her sub- 
jects the use of the Holy Scriptures.” 
This letter called forth replies, first from 
Dr. Beard, then from Mr. Hewett, and 
finally from Mr. Urwick, on whom the 
chief responsibility of maintaining the 
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controversy rested. Inthe course of the 
discussion, Mr. Urwick manifested a very 
large and accurate acquaintance with the 
whole subject in dispute, and overwhelmed 
his antagonist with an avalanche of proofs 
that the Roman Catholic Church has for- 
bidden to its members the free use of the 
Holy Scriptures. 
dence, with a preface, is republished in 


The whole correspon- 


this volume, which is one of great value 
and interest. 
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The Study. First Series. London: R. 


D. DICKINSON. 


Mr. DICKINSON has in many ways done 
good service to the English public by 
reproducing in this country some of the 
best productions of the preachers and 
theologians of the United States. ‘‘ The 
Study,” which is published monthly, and 
of which the first year’s issue is before us, 
is largely filled from American sources. 
It also contains, however, a considerable 
number of original articles. It deserves 
the popularity which it seems to have 
won, 


Wild Violets : 
Sketches. 
an Introduction by the 
MORLEY PuNsuon, LL.D, 
eM 


a Collection of Poems and 
With 
Rev. W. 
London : 


By Mary BAskIn. 


Longley. 


THE profits arising from the sale of this 
dainty little volume are devoted to the 
building of class-rooms in connectiou 
with a Wesleyan chapel at Southampton. 
Dr. Punshon has written an introduction 
full of hearty praise of the book. 
is excellent 


There 
much that Miss 
Baskin has written, and the sentiment is 
always good. 


sense in 


The Bards of the Bible. By GEORGE 
GILFILLAN. Sixth Edition. 
IJamilton, Adams, and Co. 


London : 


Tuis is an old friend. Five-and-twenty 
years ago George Gilfillan was the won- 
der and admiration of many young men, 
and we remember reading his glowing 
rhetoric with infinite delight. He has 
real elements of power, which the defects 
of his style cannot destroy; and this is 
one of his best works, 
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RECOLLECTIONS oF THE Oxtp Dissent. 
nO. Hy 


N January, 1816, I became a student in Homerton Academy. At 
that time nobody thought of calling it a “college.” When, a few 
years afterwards, it was resolved at a meeting of the subscribers to call 
it a “college,” the resolution was carried in opposition to the remon- 
strance of some good old friends of the academy,.and especially of the 
Rev. Joseph Berry, the minister of Broad-street Meeting-house, who 
spoke severely of the affectation of importance which was becoming 
prevalent among the young Dissenting ministers who were learning to 
speak of their academies as colleges, of their meeting-houses as 
chapels, and of themselves as clergymen. At that meeting, notwith- 
standing the remonstrance, it was resolved by a considerable majority 
to abandon the old name of the society and to substitute for it “‘ The 
Homerton College Society.” That old name,“ The King’s Head Society,”* 
certainly betrayed no signs of any affectation of dignity or importance 
prevalent among its founders. The Dissenters of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, if we may estimate their character by the names of 
their societies, were very unpretentious people. 
Few persons remember the old building in which the King’s Head 
Society fed and educated its pupils How old it was I was not anti- 





* The King’s Head, in the Poultry, was at that time the usual place for the 
meetings of Dissenting committees and associations. When in the last century the 
Board of Congregational ministers met there, or at the ‘‘Globe” tavern, near the 
Exchange, which shared with it the patronage of the old Dissent, it was resolved that 
every member present should ‘‘ spend two-pence for the good of the house.” Upon 
what he spent it is left to the conjecture of the curious—I will not venture to speculate. 
The fact I found noticed in the diary of the late Dr. Humphreys, of Mill Hill, an old 
man in my boyhood. 
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quarian enough to determine ; for what purpose it was originally erected, 
my architectural knowledge was insufficient to discover. It had been, 
I imagine, a genteel country residence, on which two additional stories 
had been piled—the lower, comprising twenty bed-rooms, surrounding a 
large area of unoccupied floor, and the upper, twenty studies around an 
area of corresponding size. A stove, fixed in the centre of the upper 
area, supplied all the warmth which students in those days were supposed 
to need throughout the severest winters. As no man-servant was 
employed, and as the maidens were never to be seen near the studies 
of the young men, the lighting of the fire before six o’clock in the 
morning, when the students assembled in the area for a short prayer, 
was the duty and the trouble of the juniors. To each, for a week in 
rotation, was assigned the office and duties of the fireman. If he 
neglected his duty, especially on a cold morning, he would certainly hear 
something not very pleasant about it from the shivering lips of his 
brethren. As soon as a student entered upon the preaching class and 
assumed the dignity of an “ Academic,” as he was called, he claimed 
exemption from all such menial services. What I thought of the dignity 
I do not distinctly recollect, but I well remember the delight I felt in 
the prospect of comfortably lying in bed undisturbed until six o’clock, 
when the bell rang for the early morning prayer. 

The very few survivors (I think not more than three or four) of those 
who resided in the old building cannot have forgotten the indications 
of insecurity which threatened downfall and ruin to the edifice, whose 
lower part had not been constructed for the purpose of bearing the 
additional weight of forty rooms raised upon the original walls. Event- 
ually it was condemned as unsafe, and strange, clumsy supports were 
affixed to the tottering walls to prevent them from falling upon the 
academic family. The building was distinguished, as it need be (for 
without the distinction nobody could have guessed what it was), by an 
inscription occupying a conspicuous place on its front—‘ Aedes acade- 
mice literis humanis divintsque sacre.” 

After the brief, early prayer—seldom protracted more than five or six 
minutes—offered by the students in rotation, they were confined to their 
studies—or ought to have been—every one by himself, until eight o’clock, 
when the bell summoned them to family worship, conducted in the 
morning by the resident tutor, the Rev. William Walford, of whom and 
of whose prayers I should like to say a few words. 

Mr. Walford was a man of superior intellect, of clear judgment, of 
firm principles, accustomed to think very carefully on important subjects, 
and able to express very distinctly the result of his careful thought. Of 
very decided character, his decision appeared in all he said or did. At 
that time the mental disorder which eventually compelled him to resign 
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his situation, appeared only occasionally, when his depression of spirit 
made him unwilling rather than unfit to meet the students for lecture. 
Although his manner was stern and distant, his feelings were most kind 
and genial, as they appeared to his friends, who by intimate access were 
able to interpret them. His honoured colleague, of whom I hope here- 
after to write more distinctly, was the amiable and pleasant friend of 
every student, but particularly intimate with none. Mr. Walford had 
his partialities and preferences, which he could not conceal, however 
inconvenient their disclosure might be to himself or his favourite 
pupils. His moral qualities were of the highest order, and they 
commanded the respect and confidence of all connected with him. 
He had a remarkably independent mind, as little influenced by the 
books he read as that of any man I ever knew. He thought for himself, 
and always encouraged his pupils to do the same thing. He disliked 
even the appearance of restraint upon thought. In his Hebrew studies 
he had a desperate dislike to Hebrew points, ‘Rabbinical restrictions 
upon God’s truth,” evidently because they limit the freedom of judg- 
ment about the meaning of words, in so far as they do anything at all. 
For the same reason he had a very low estimate of the value of com- 
mentaries. If he were told that they suggest interpretations without 
restricting them, he would reply, “Go to your Bibles free from the bias 
of any suggestion, and let it suggest its own meaning.” Of paraphrases 
and expository lecturing, like that prevalent in Scotland, he had profound 
contempt. He used to say, “‘ The Bible is the easiest book in the world 
to understand, and the human paraphrase of it more frequently needs to 
be expounded by the sacred text than the sacred text by the human 
paraphrase.” Yet, independent as he was in the formation of his 
opinions, he would most thoroughly expose the affectation of inde- 
pendent thinking, sometimes prevalent among juvenile students, who 
like to show their independence—possibly to feel it—by departing, as 
widely as their convenience will allow, from the opinions of their 
religious associates. If the opinions of men ought not to control us 
in forming our own, still less ought they to be allowed to repel us in 
order to gratify a feeling of self-assertion, claiming to be independence. 

Although Mr. Walford was not an omnivorous devourer of all sorts of 
books, like his learned colleague,* he had read quite enough on the 


* T should notice an exception : I do not think Dr. Pye-Smith read works of fiction. 
He once expressed his sorrow on learning that I had spent a good deal of time in 
reading the tales of the author of Waverley. Fiction with him was falsehood and 
nothing better. Much as I loved his preaching, I always thought he failed when 
preaching on the parables. I remember how sadly I was disappointed with a sermon 
concerning ‘‘ The song of my Beloved, touching his vineyard.”’ Songs of any sort, 
sacred or profane, were not to his taste; but of all songs I should think one “ touching 
a vineyard” would be the least agreeable to so stern an abstainer from wine. 
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subjects which he taught to command the attention and confidence of 
his pupils. If he could not, like his colleague, tell them what every 
author, English, French, or German, had thought about a text, he could 
tell them how to think about it for themselves, and illustrate his advice 
by references to the careful manner in which he had evidently con- 
sidered the meaning and force of evéry word. Not a voluminous 
reader, he had his favourite books, which he read thoroughly, and many 
of them frequently. Of metaphysical books, he said little, though I 
well remember the extraordinary language in which he used to speak of 
Edwards’ ‘‘ Treatise on the Liberty of the Will,” as the most wonderful 
result of profound reasoning ever produced by the intellect of man, 
absolutely incontrovertible, and making all who read it attentively, 
whether they liked it or not, feel it to be incontrovertible. An Arminian 
who read it could have little hope that it would ever be refuted, unless 
an angel from heaven would apply his intellect to the effort. But I 
wish to speak of his prayers rather than of his metaphysics. 

They were unlike the prayers of any other person to whom I ever 
listened, when engaged in family worship. Really, as well as professedly, 
they were “worship.” He worshipped God, and conducted our worship 
before the throne of God. The service consisted chiefly of adoration. 
The petitions were few, brief, and simply expressed. In addressing 
God, he seemed as if he had risen in thought and feeling above the 
world, and beheld the glory of God as very near to him. Sometimes the 
awful majesty of God seemed present to him, and then we felt as if we 
were prostrate on the lowest step of His glorious throne. At other 
times the sense of the Divine goodness seemed to fill his soul, and then 
we felt as if we could stand without fear in the presence of God, and 
enjoy the smiles of His loving countenance. Whether he prepared 
those morning addresses to God, I do not know ; but they seemed the 
most appropriate expressions that could be devised of reverence and 
awe when addressed to his Divine Sovereign, and of love and confidence 
when addressed to his Heavenly Father. Citations of Holy Scripture 
were frequently introduced, and always in the most impressive manner. 
The variety of his addresses to God was as remarkable as their elevation 
and appropriateness. He had no favourite phrases. The language to 
us seemed ever new, as suggested immediately by the elevated and yet 
calm and tranquil state of his mind. Of many pleasant recollections 
of Mr. Walford, there are none so pleasant as those of his morning 
prayers. At Homerton we began the days well, however we closed 
them. 

In every respect in which good men could be unlike, there was a 
remarkable contrast between the tutors of Homerton Academy. I say 
“tutors,” because “ professors” was a word then scarcely known in 
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Dissenting Academies. But as I wish to present the portrait of Dr. 
Pye-Smith at full length, I must réserve it for a paper which will be free 
from the obtrusion of any other likeness. I will, therefore, at present 
notice a few other incidents of the academical life of old Homerton. 

On entering the Academy, I found eighteen students, twenty being 
considered the proper complement. Arriving in the evening, not long 
before the time of family worship, I took my place for that service on 
the last chair, near the lower end of the room, appropriate to the junior. 
I have before me at this moment a very distinct image of the line of 
countenances on which I looked with interest, as belonging to my 
seniors and superiors. Of the eighteen only one now survives, Edward 
Stallybrass, who laboured long’and well in the mission field of Siberia. 
Of the others, some died young ; some lived to do good service in the 
ministry ; some, however deserving, were not successful; and some were 
not deserving of success. Henry March, one of the senior students— 
afterwards of Mill Hill, of Colchester, and of Newbury—conducted the 
worship with that care and propriety by which in such services he was 
always distinguished. Above the chair left vacant by him sat only two 
students: Joseph Brooksbank, who died when young, the minister of 
Tottenham Chapel, and Henry Heap, who though a high Calvinist, wa’s 
a good preacher, and had the honour, as the minister of the meeting- 
house in Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, to be the successor of Joseph Caryl, 
and John Owen, and David Clarkson, and Isaac Chauncey, and Isaac 
Watts, and Samuel Price, and Morton Savage, and several other great 
preachers and divines. He preached there long enough to witness the 
death, through exhaustion, of that long-lived church. Its “ sepulchre 
is with us unto this day” in the shape of an old warehouse retaining no 
signs of its ancient sanctity. 

The students at Homerton were divided into two sets—I can scarcely 
call them classes—the Academics and the Classics. The former were 
the more advanced, who attended the course of theological lectures, and 
were occasionally employed to preach in the vacant pulpits of the old- 
fashioned congregations which supported the Academy. ‘The latter did 
no other work than study Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 

They had during their classical term no intercourse with Dr. Pye- 
Smith. Many of them scarcely ever spoke to him, and passed him in 
the streets only touching the front of their hats with the distant respect 
due to their superior. Two years of these studies, unrelieved by any 
variation, were not very agreeable to many students ; and those who 
loved the monotony usually became better schoolmasters than preachers. 

Only a part of the students were supported by the venerable “ King’s 
Head Society,” as about six were favoured with the patronage of the 
more venerable ‘Congregational Fund Board.” Such students as had 
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been favoured with a good classical education, and were, therefore, 
qualified on their admission to join the theological class, were allowed 
under the patronage of the Fund Board to enter as Academics, and to 
complete their course of study in four years instead of the usual term 
of six. ‘They were not required, as were the King’s Head students, to 
profess, and to attest their profession by their signature, their belief in 
the curious articles of faith, professed not only by the students, but by 
all the subscribers before they became approved members qualified to 
vote on the regular business of the Society. So far as I observed, the 
six non-subscribing students were quite as orthodox as their subscribing 
brethren. Another advantage often induced King’s Head students to 
obtain transference in the latter part of their course to the patronage of 
the Fund Board, as on their leaving college and “ passing trials”’ they 
received £10 from the liberality of the “ Board,” while poor King’s 
Head men, however honourably they passed, could obtain no more 
than £5.* 

In the domestic arrangements of the college, a great change was 
needed, and happily has since been made in all such institutions. At 
that time the students were boarded by the resident tutor, who received 
in payment, not what he expended, but a fixed sum for every student. 
It was considered quite legitimate and proper for him to make what 
profit he could as the recompense of his trouble, provided he kept a 
plentiful table. At Homerton there was always an abundant supply of 
good and wholesome food, quite good enough for young men living a 
quiet and sedentary life, and a great deal better than many of them got 
in their family homes. But the boarding gave occasion to many un- 
pleasant suspicions and unreasonable complaints. The tutor was sup- 
posed to be growing rich out of his parsimony. Meetings of students 
were often convened to discuss the merits of the joints and vege- 
tables, the puddings and small beer, and the other accompaniments of 
the dinner. Deputations were appointed, always consisting of the 
most discontented or noisy students, to discuss these matters with 
the resident tutor. Some of us thought these complaints very unrea- 
sonable; but instead of opposing the discontented we left them to 
get what good they could out of their grumbling and noise. We 
used to wonder why such a wretched system was allowed to continue 
while its evils were so manifest. In this respect the change of system 
in our colleges has been of inestimable advantage. 

A privilege, such as I never heard of in any other Dissenting in- 





* “Passing trials ” was a great ceremonial, indispensable in obtaining the certificate 
of approval from the Committee. The student read a Psalm in Hebrew, anda chapter 
in the Greek Testament, and answered such theological questions as the Reverend 
Members of the Committee thought proper to propose. 
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stitution, had been from old times transmitted through several suc- 
cessions of students. The members of “the House Committee,” 
consisting of some seven or eight gentlemen, lay and reverend, met 
for business once in every month, and honoured the students by 
dining with them in the library. Before dinner the students were 
convened in the Committee-room, from which, after prayer offered by 
one of the ministers, the tutors formally retired. The purpose of 
their retirement was to give assurance to the students of their liberty 
to say whatever they thought proper without any fear of the frown of 
their tutors. The question was then proposed to the senior student : 
Have you or your brethren any complaint to make? No complaint was 
ever made, not even about the dinners. Possibly it was the most 
effectual means of silencing any complaints which generous young 
men might wish to make. On one occasion, I remember the tutors 
did not withdraw. The Committee had discussed the matter, and 
had agreed that the tutors should remain, unless a complaint per- 
sonally affecting them was made. ‘The senior student at that time 
was Mr. Wright, afterwards of Honiton, a spirited youth who felt as 
if he and his brethren were deprived of an ancient right or valuable 
privilege. He replied firmly and distinctly, “‘The tutors have not re- 
tired.” Good Dr. Pye-Smith rose evidently for the purpose of retiring. 
Mr. Walford sat firm and upright in his arm-chair, with his hands 
grasping its supports, his countenance elevated, and looking with a de- 
termined expression at the students, as though he had resolved to 
submit no longer to such humiliation. As he did not retire, the 
students did. It was afterwards understood that, if the students had 
any complaint to make, they should give previous intimation of it, and 
the tutors would be absent. 

The students of those times had not many opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves in the estimation of the public. ‘There was, how- 
ever, one great day in the year for two of them. At the close of every 
session, in the presence of ministers and friends of the Institution con- 
vened at their annual meeting, two of the seniors delivered “ orations,” 
as they were called, in the meeting-house of New Broad-street, at that 
time a sort of cathedral among the regular, old-fashioned Homertonian 
Dissenters. It was esteemed a great honour to be appointed for that 
service, although students appointed felt it to be an occasion of much 
anxiety about a possible failure. I do not forget the mingled feeling of 
pride and anxiety with which I heard from Dr. Pye-Smith that I was 
appointed to ‘‘orate”’ upon the state of the world at the coming of 
Christ as favourable or unfavourable to the introduction of Christianity. 
My fellow orator was Mr. Jenkyn, afterwards of Coward College. What 
his subject was, or how he treated it, I have not the faintest recollec- 
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tion. As he “orated” before me, I was too anxiously engaged in 
thinking about my own oration to pay the least attention to anything 
he said. 

At that time three of the Hoxton students delivered orations at their 
anniversary in the chapel attached to their academy. As their orations 
were of a more popular character than ours (‘“ flummery,” we dull 
Homertonians used to call them), they were attended by much larger 
congregations. 

There was in my time a tradition about the Homerton orations having 
been a few years earlier delivered in Latin. Few people went to hear 
them. The last, which was delivered by a very popular preacher, whom 
I will not name, was said to be of such a kind that the Committee (that 
is, those who could understand it so far as it was intelligible), resolved 
that no more should be delivered in that language. His oration was 
death to Homerton Latinity, so far as the pulpit of Broad-street meeting- 
house promoted its longevity. I do not vouch for the correctness of 
this tradition, as I have heard both its affirmation and its denial. 

No Homertonian can forget “the Monthly Meeting for Prayer and 
Sermon,” supplemented with a good dinner, with wine in moderation, 
and tobacco smoke in profusion. The monthly lecture, as it was 
commonly called, was held in different chapels occupied by ministers 
especially connected with Homerton Academy. These ministers preached 
in rotation on the Thursday after the first Sunday in every month at 
11 o'clock in the morning. The sermons were on subjects publicly 
announced, and were supposed to be especially intended for the instruc- 
tion of theological students. Some of them were elaborate discussions, 
instructive not only to students, but to all attentive hearers. Others 
were not very elaborate nor very instructive. However that may have 
been, the attendance (I will venture to hope the attention) of the 
students was secured by the payment of 2s. to every one of them who 
made his appearance in the meeting-house before the text was announced 
and remained to the close of the service. We sometimes thought the 
money “hardly” earned. Some of the discourses were admirable per- 
formances, perhaps a little too much of “performances.” I distinctly 
remember, after the lapse of more than fifty years, some of them, as one 
by Mark Wilks of Broad-street on “ Protestant Nonconformity ;” another 
by Dr. Pye-Smith on ‘“‘ The Use of Reason in Religious Inquiry ;” another 
by Joseph Fletcher, then recently settled at Stepney, on ‘“‘ Mysteries in 
Religion ;” another by Andrew Reed on “ The Resurrection of Christ ;”’ 
and another by John B. Innes, of Camberwell, on ‘‘ The General Resur- 
rection of the Dead.” 

The theological studies of the Academy may be more appropriately 
cuusidered in the account which I propose to give of its eminent theo- 
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logical tutor. This paper, as it seems to me now I have written it, 
consists of small matters; but small matters, as they make up the life of 
small people, afford to them very agreeable amusement. In succeeding 
papers I will endeavour to write something more pleasant to thoughtful 
readers. RoBerRT HALLEY. 


P.S.—In my last paper I took some notice of the payment of the 
clerk our precentor in the old congregations. I find in the register of 
the meetings of the Pastor and Deacons of the Independent Church, 
under the care of Joseph Jacob, the following entry: “30. 5th month 
1702. That brother Young do set the psalm, and be allowed 4os. 
per annum for his pains.” I referred also to the formal manner in 
which the children of the members were brought into an acknowledged 
relation to that Church. I find several entries like the following :— 
“Brother Downs desired his children might be under the care of the 
Church, and he promised (1) To prevent their going to false worship ; 
(2) To bring them up in God's fear, for which he desired us to take the 
names of his children, Mary, about 11, and Sarah, about 5 years old.” 
Some boys were excluded on account of their rude behaviour, when 
present at ‘the sealing ordinance.” 


. 
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V.—CAIRO. 


E spent ten days in Cairo—three days before ascending the Nile, 

and seven days on our return from the Nile, before starting 

for the Desert. It might perhaps give more method to my story if I 

were to give an account in this paper of what we saw during both these 
visits ; but, on the whole, I prefer to follow my “ Notes.” 

Cairo is a large city, with nearly 400,000 inhabitants. It lies on the 
east bank of the Nile, a few miles above the point where the river 
divides into the great branches which enclose the Delta. The city 
extends from the Nile to a spur of the Mokattam Hills, a distance of 
about two miles. The original Mahometan capital of Egypt was Fostat, 
now called Old Cairo, of which I shall have something to say presently, 
and which lies about three miles south of the new city. It was while 
Fostat retained its supremacy that the arms of the Saracens carried 
terror and devastation through northern Africa and southern Europe. 
Their supremacy had been established in Egypt for three centu- 
ties, when the country was invaded by Gowher, a General in the 
service of El Moez, the Fatemite ruler of Tunis. For more than a 
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hundred years the country had been frequently disturbed by the 
rivalries of hostile Mahometan princes, and the Fatemites had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer Egypt early in the tenth century. At 
last they succeeded, A.D. 969 ; three years later Fostat ceased to be 
the capital, and yielded its glory to Cairo, which the Fatemite princes 
made the seat of their government. Saladin, the hero of the Crusades, 
reigned here from 1171 to 1193; and it was he who took advantage of 
the lofty cliffs lying east of the city to erect the citadel. 

Of all the cities which we saw in the East, Cairo most perfectly ful- 
filled the dreams with which the Arabian Nights filled my imagination 
when I was a child. The splendid mosques, the bazaars, the fountains, 
the incessant movement in the narrow streets, the unfamiliar and infi- 
nitely varied costumes of the people, the lofty houses, with their blank, 
massive walls, broken only here and there.by a latticed window, the 
palaces, and the gardens make the city a perpetual romance. 

We reached Cairo, as I have said, on Saturday evening. On Sunday 
morning we went to the English service, which was held in a large cool 
hall forming part of a new and handsome European hotel a few hundred 
yards from ‘‘ Shepheard’s.” There were sixty or seventy English people 
present. The service was conducted decorously and pleasantly ; and 
while listening to the sermon, so like hundreds of sermons preached 
every Sunday in England, it was hard to believe that we were in 
Egypt. 

After our second breakfast, we went to see a new Coptic Church, 
which was not very interesting, and two or three mosques, of which it is 
said that Cairo contains four hundred. ‘The mosques vary as much in 
their size and in their magnificence as our own churches. The first we 
saw was the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, near the citadel: it was 
erected in the middle of the fourteenth century. We entered through a 
lofty porch enriched with a profusion of exquisite carving. On the 
threshold an attendant put slippers over our boots, that we might not 
defile the sacred pavement with dust from the streets outside. Hassan, 
our attendant, took off his boots, like a good Mahometan, and walked 
in his socks. Through the porch we passed into a great open court, 
with a fountain in the centre, at which the faithful perform the ablutions 
which are necessary before prayers. On’each side of the court is an 
arched recess. The eastern recess is the largest, and in its eastern 
wall is the niche which indicates the direction of Mecca, towards which 
all Mahometan worshippers turn their faces when they pray; and in 
this same recess is the pulpit from which, on Fridays, the zam preaches 
to the people. 

From the mosque of Sultan Hassan we ascended to the citadel, and 
went into the mosque of Mohammed Ali, which is built on a somewhat 
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different plan. A vast open quadrangle, about 120 feet square, with a 
fountain in the centre, is surrounded bya row of alabaster columns, with 
elaborately carved capitals ; the walls are also cased with alabaster. On 
to this court opens a great covered hall, crowned with an enormous dome: 
the hall is much larger than the court. The greater part of the floor 
is covered with rich Turkey carpets, and the ceiling is blue and gold. 
Innumerable lamps—two thousand, according to Hassan, but the old 
gentleman’s numbers are not very trustworthy—are suspended from the 
ceiling. The architectural details of this mosque are far inferior to those 
of the older buildings ; but its gorgeousness and splendour are in- 
describable. 

We next visited the most ancient of the mosques of Cairo, the Jama 
Tooloon, which is nearly a thousand years old, and has been permitted, 
like all the other ancient buildings in the city, to sink into a miserably 
ruinous condition. The Tooloon was at one time a university, witha 
staff of professors. Its chief architectural interest is derived from the 
fact that its row of columns support focnted arches, although the pointed 
arch was not known in Europe till more than a century and a quarter 
after this mosque was built. 

-I think that it was in this mosque, the court of which is upwards of 
200 feet square, that we sawa most repulsive sight. ‘The most wretched 
of the population have made it their home, and the Khedive grants 
them a daily allowance of food, just enough to sustain life. They 
have constructed a miserable shelter for themselves in the colonnade 
which surrounds the quadrangle, and whenever a stranger comes within 
sight they emerge in scores, with clamorous cries for relief. Imbecile 
men and women, filthy in person, with hardly a rag to cover them, and 
some of them displaying disgusting malformations, crowded upon us, at 
first chattering wildly, and then shouting at us with menacing gestures ; 
Hassan laid his stick upon a few of them, which increased their rage, 
and we were glad to make our escape. 

On our way back to “Shepheard’s,” we passed a well lying just 
beneath the citadel. It is called ‘ Joseph’s Well,” and popular tradition 
connects it with the great Hebrew patriarch. The well appears to have 
been sunk by the ancient Egyptians, but it probably derives its name from 
Saladin ( Yusef, Salah-e’deen), who perhaps caused it to be cleared when 
he built the citadel. There were thirty or forty women at the well with 
their great heavy water-jars, but as only five or six could get at one time 
to the trough, into which the water is raised by wheels worked by donkeys, 
there was a great struggle among them to make their way to the front. 
Over the trough sat an official-looking man with a stick, and before it 
stood a rough fellow with a long leather strap, and whenever the push- 
ing and struggling of the women became too animated, he laid the strap 
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on them with great vigour. The women took their punishment as a 
matter of course, and we found afterwards that all through Egypt blows 
of this kind are very freely administered by official persons in the in- 
terest of public “‘ order.” 

We also passed through the Esbekeeyah, a large public garden lying 
in front of the two great hotels. The turf is kept green by incessant 
irrigation, and the flower-beds are bright and pretty. On Sunday after- 
noon, which seems to be a general holiday, it is thronged with people, 
who appear to take great delight in listening to a European band. 
The children were innumerable ; they were mostly under the care of 
Nubian or Negro nurses, whose black faces seemed the blacker because 
of the white dresses which most of them affected. The costumes of the 
other women were very brilliant.in colour ; yellow silk dresses, with blue 
silk petticoats and blue shoes, all covered with a white veil, were 
especially popular. The men—Arabs, Egyptians, Nubians, Greeks, 
Turks—were also gorgeously dressed. 

On Monday morning we spent several hours in the Museum at 
Boulagq, one of the suburbs of Cairo. Of late years there has been a law 
to prevent antiquities from being taken out of the country without the 
special permission of the Government ; and, under the direction of Mari- 
ette-Bey, the Government has created for itself a museum of priceless 
value. The catalogue prepared by Mariette-Bey is a model of what a 
catalogue should be. Every object in the museum is minutely described : 
the size is given, the place where it was found, and the material of which 
it is made ; and to the description is added a brief statement of its his- 
torical or antiquarian significance. Mariette-Bey stoutly maintains the 
substantial trustworthiness of Manetho, and his interpretation of Manetho 
throws back the earlier Egyptian dynasties into the very remote past. He 
acknowledges, indeed, that all Egyptian dates before Psammeticus I. 
(Dynasty xxxiv. B.c.. 665) can be only approximately accurate, and that 
they become more and more uncertain as we ascend to the earlier dynas- 
ties ; but on the whole he is clear that the dates as determined by most 
other Egyptologists do not give adequate periods to the first eighteen or 
nineteen dynasties. I believe that among those who have a right to 
form a judgment on these questions, there is a general conviction that 
while he has an immense knowledge of Egyptian antiquities, his authority 
on the controverted points of Egyptian chronology is not very great. 
The difference between his earlier dates and those of Wilkinson and 
Poole is enormous ; and he is far from being satisfied with even the 
large space for the development of Egyptian history which is given by 
Bunsen. For instance, while Wilkinson gives B.c. 2120 as the probable 
date of the erection of the Great Pyramid, and while Bunsen gives 
B.C. 3209, Mariette-Bey gives B.c. 4235. He gives B.c. 5004 as the 
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date of the first dynasty ; Bunsen is content with B.c. 3623; and our 
English authorities with B.c. 2700. In describing a few of the most 
remarkable objects in the museum, I shall give Mariette-Bey’s dates ; 
but it will be remembered that these dates are determined by his own 
chronological theory, and that, commencing with the thirteenth century 
before Christ, there isa divergence between himself and other authorities 
of about a hundred years, which gradually increases as we go further 
back, until the difference amounts to more than two thousand years. 

One of the first objects which arrested us was a head of black granite, 
with features sharply cut, wearing a double crown, the symbol of authority 
over Upper and Lower Egypt. This was found at Karnak, and is 
supposed to be a portrait of the Pharaoh that perished in the Red Sea. 

In the same hall there is a tablet, also of black granite and found at 
Karnak, with a long poetical inscription upon it; it celebrates the 
victories of Thotmes III. belonging to the eighteenth dynasty, which 
ruled Egypt during the period of its greatest splendour (B.c. 1703— 
1462). A translation of the inscription is given, and it throws singular 
light on the religious faith and feeling of the time. Amon-Ra, the chief 
god of Thebes, and belonging to the first rank among the divinities of 
Egypt, is represented as addressing the victorious monarch, and 
saying : 


“ Come to me and rejoice in contemplating my favour, O my avenger, 
immortal Ra-men-Kheper. Thy piety has glorified me ; my heart dilates in 
welcoming thee to my temple. I fold thee in my arms to give thee health 
and life. Thy homage in erecting to my honour the image in my sanctuary 
is acceptable. I myself will reward thee ; I myself will give thee strength 
and victory over all nations; I myself will cause thy. . .. fear to rest on 
all countries, and the dread of thee to extend to the four columns of heaven. 
I will increase the terror which thou inspirest through all the world ; I will 
cause thy war-cries to be heard among the barbarians, and will bring the 
kings of all nations under thy hand ; I myself stretch out myarms. For thee 
I gather together, and heap up the Nubians by tens of thousands, and the 
North by millions. . . . I grant thee to tread thy enemies under thy sandals, 
and as I have ordained thee, thou smitest the chiefs of the unclean. . . 
Thou hast crossed the great river of Mesopotamia‘ as a conqueror and a 
mighty man, as I have appointed thee. 

“T am come, and I grant thee to smite the Princes of T’ahi: I cast them 
under thy feet when thou passest over their country. I have caused them to 
see thy majesty like one of the lords of light ; thou shinest upon them as my 
ownimage ..... .- 

“Tam come, and I grant thee to smite the country of the east, to penetrate 
even to the cities of the holy land.* I have made them see thy majesty like 
that of the star Sechet (Canopus ?), which sends forth its flame, and gives the 
dew,” &c. &c. 


* It must not be taken for granted that this means Palestine. 
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Among the most curious objects are the statuettes which are found in 
the tombs in great numbers. They are sometimes buried in the ground, 
and sometimes placed in special boxes made to receive them. The 
materials of which they are made vary. Many are of rough pottery ; 
many of wood; many of limestone ; many of granite; and some of 
alabaster. In the invisible world are vast fields, and the dead have to 
bring a certain extent of ground under cultivation before they can enter 
into their final rest. ‘These statuettes represent the deceased person in 
whose tomb they are placed, and it is supposed they are intended to 
assist him in his laborious task. Some have suggested that the number 
of these “ assistants” was determined by the number of the slaves owned 
by the dead man in this world. If so, the rich had an immense ad- 
vantage in the next world as well as in this. 

Very curious, too, are the articles of furniture and the jewellery, and 
the tools and domestic utensils which were used by the ancient Egyptians. 
There are silver rings with mottoes on them, wishing the wearer a happy 
new year ; splendid golden ornaments for the neck, worn by Egyptian 
princesses long turned into dust ; beautiful diadems, charms, and brace- 
lets, enriched with precious stones ; golden ornaments for the breast, 
and golden rings to be worn on the ankles. There are pens and ink- 
pots, some of which belonged perhaps to the scribes employed under 
Joseph in registering the corn which he bought during the years of 
plenty. There are painters’ palettes, which may have been used by 
artists in painting the portraits of Abraham and of Jacob. ‘There are 
fish-hooks and needles, and all the articles used at the toilet ; among the 
rest, combs with the scwrf in them, scurf which may have come from the 
heads of the magicians who were confounded by the miracles of Moses, 
or of Egyptian soldiers that were drowned in the Red Sea. 

But perhaps the most notable objects which the Museum contains are 
two marble statues recently found at Meydoum, a few miles above Cairo. 
They represent the Prince Ra-hotep and his wife or sister. They are 
both coloured ; the complexion of the Prince is a light brown; that of 
the woman much fairer. The eyes are of glass or crystal, and the statues 
are executed in a style which shows that Egypt had already made great 
progress in the arts. The type of face is very different from that of the 
sculptures previously discovered, and seems to indicate that at the time 
to which they belong the country must have been in the possession of a 
race whose presence in Egypt scholars had not previously suspected. 
Mariette-Bey believes that Ra-hotep lived in the reign of Snefrou, the 
last sovereign of the third dynasty, and that the statues came from the 
hand of the sculptor 4,500 years before Christ. If so, they are the 
most ancient works of art in the world ; and, indeed, this is true—sup- 
| posing that they belong to the third dynasty—whatever chronological 
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system is adopted, for Bunsen gives the period of this dynasty as extend- 
ing from B.C. 3433—B.C. 3209, and the English authorities from Bc. 
2650—B.C. 2450. 

After lunch we drove to Old Cairo. Vast mounds of rubbish, which 
gave off intolerable clouds of dust, cover a great part of the ancient city. 
Fostat perished towards the close of the twelfth century; it is said to 
have been burnt to prevent the Crusaders from taking possession of it. 
We first visited a very ancient mosque, which has sunk into great decay. 
It has considerable interest, having been built before the Arabs had 
developed their characteristic style of architecture. Instead of the horse- 
shoe arch, which is so striking a feature in later Arabic buildings, the 
original structure had the round Roman arch. At the east end of the 
great quadrangle the columns stand in six rows—a very forest of stone. 
From the mosque we drove to what is described as the Roman fortress, 
a large space enclosed with walls, evidently erected by the Romans, and 
identified with the Roman station at Babylon, described by Strabo, “in 
which one of the three Roman legions was quartered which formed the 
garrison of Egypt.” A considerable number of excellent authorities 
favour the theory that this was the Babylon from which Peter wrote his 
first epistle: (“The Church that is at Babylon . . . .~ saluteth 
you, and so doth Marcus my son:” 1 Pet. v. 13), and while reading the 
epistle just after we had visited Old Cairo, and with the remembrance 
of the great prominence given to Mark in the Coptic Churches there— 
for Mark is the patriarch of the Copts—the association of Mark with 
the salutations sent from the “‘ Church at Babylon” seemed very natural. 

Within the walls of the ancient fortress there are several very curious 
Coptic churches, a Greek convent, a Latin convent, a Jewish synagogue, 
and a crowd of mean, miserable, and dirty houses. In a small chapel 
attached to the church of the Greek convent there is a miraculous figure 
of St. George, our well-known patron and friend who slew the dragon. 
Sick persons are brought into the chapel and laid before the figure of the 
saint,* and it is said that they usually recover. A poor creature was 
lying there when we saw the chapel. The miraculous powers of the 
saint are supposed to be especially efficacious in curing insanity, and we 
noticed a heavy chain for securing insane persons during the process 
of cure. 

Aboo Sirgeh, one of the Coptic churches, is very curious and impres- 
sive. We were particularly struck with the beauty of a carved screen, 


* In my ‘‘ Notes” this is described as the *‘ miraculous figure of St. George,” and I 
have left the phrase as it stands. I cannot recall a figure of the saint, though I 
remember very vividly the sick person and the iron chain, and the general appear- 
ance of the little chapel. I am inclined to think that it is a painting, and not a 
figure, to which the miraculous power is ascribed. 
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consisting of wood inlaid with ivory. The wood and the ivory are 
worked as delicately as the marble mosaics of Florentine artists. In 
the same church, the wall behind the altar is faced with mosaic work of 
coloured marbles and mother-of-pearl. Mother-of-pearl has been used 
with a beautiful effect in several of the Coptic churches of Old Cairo, 
and the wood-carving in several of them is very perfect. The architec- 
tural style of these churches, and the impression they produce, are 
unique; to me, indeed, there was something almost “uncanny” about 
them. They are very dark and very dusty, and the decorations suggested 
to my mind the idea of a chamber of a necromancer of the Middle Ages, 
rather than the idea of a Christian church. 

The crypt of Aboo Sirgeh is a very ancient chapel, low-roofed and 
gloomy. ‘There are two recesses in it, which, according to Coptic tra- 
dition, are the chambers of a cave which was the home of Mary and 
Joseph and our Lord while they lived in Egypt, after their flight from 
the vengeance of Herod. 

Passing along one of the narrow lanes we heard a Babel of children’s 
voices, and turning into a small room that opened to the street, we found 
that we were in a native school. Twelve or fifteen children were 
squatting on the earth floor, which was in a most filthy condition ; and 
in one corner, also on the floor, sat a blind man, who was invested with 
the dignity of schoolmaster. The children were reading the eighth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John in Coptic. The master knew the 
chapter by heart, and listened while the little Copts read it to him in 
chorus. In several of the native schools which we visited in Egypt we 
found a blind schoolmaster; and Mr. Rogers, the English Consul at 
Cairo, told us that he believed that it was very common to make blind 
men teachers. Their blindness, he said, assisted to develop their intelli- 
gence, and it also prevented them from following ordinary trades. 





We returned to Cairo in time for dinner. In the evening we strolled 
into the neighbourhood of one of the palaces, where a great enter- 
tainment was being given in honour of the marriage of a son of the 
Khedive’s. This was the third child that he had married within three 
weeks, and for three weeks there had been an uninterrupted succession 
of fétes. As we passed to Old Cairo in the afternoon we had seen the 
poor people crowding round the gates to receive the food distributed 
in honour of the wedding. At night there was a grand illumination. 
Tens of thousands of lamps were hung on each side of the road in 
which the palace stands, and on a great open space opposite to it. 
The double lines of lights, which must have extended for some miles, 
were broken at intervals by arches of wood painted white, and blue, 
and red, which at night were very effective, although they looked 
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tawdry in the day-time. The amusements of the people were not 
very characteristic ; it might be said of them that “they took their 
pleasure sadly.” What appeared to delight them most were the 
songs of the singing-girls, for whom a little room had been built over 
some of the arches. The singer was concealed behind lattice-work. 
The crowd gathered below, and expressed their satisfaction by joining 
occasionally in a short chorus, and by loud cries, which, I suppose, were 
equivalent to ‘‘bravo !” or “encore!” To European ears the voices of 
the singers and the melodies were equally unattractive, but the Arabs 
have the impression that, although we excel them in most things, their 
music is incomparably superior to ours. There were also a few platforms, 
on which five or six men, dressed like women, performed dances which 
the people seemed greatly to admire, but in which I could discover no 
grace. The dances are, I believe, the pantomimic representation of 
stories, but we found them quite unintelligible. Another popular amuse- 
ment consisted in marionette performances. The shadows of the little 
figures were thrown upon a white sheet, and a dialogue illustrated their 
movements. Perhaps we were too weary to enjoy ‘the fun of the fair ;” 
perhaps the Cairenes themselves were somewhat d/asés at the end of 
their three weeks’ festivities ; anyhow, the whole business seemed to 
have very little animation in it, and we were glad to get back to the 
hotel. 

The next morning we had a charming drive to Heliopolis, once the 
seat of the ancient learning of Egypt: the very place, according to 
tradition, where Moses became skilled in all the learning of the imperial 
people. ‘The only remains of the great Temple of the Sun, which may 
have been as vast and magnificent as Karnak itself, are a solitary obe- 
lisk, with the foundations of another which once stood near it, and a few 
mounds, with fragments of walls. The obelisk, which is of granite, is 
nearly seventy feet in height. It is the most ancient in Egypt, and bears: 
the name of Osirtasen I. Of the temple to which it belonged, Poti- 
phera, the father of Asenath, Joseph’s wife, was the High Priest. 

Near Heliopolis there is an ancient sycamore-tree, under which tra- 
dition declares that Joseph and Mary and the infant Jesus rested when 
they came into Egypt. Hassan, who had a devout faith in all the 
legends of the country, assured us that the very tree we saw was the tree 
which had sheltered the Holy Family from the heat and glare of the mid- 
day sun, and that because it had rendered this service it would never die. 
There is a spring of pleasant water near to it; and Hassan was also confi- 
dent that once the water was salt, but that when Mary drank of it, or 
bathed in it, it became sweet, and has remained sweet ever since. We 
made no effort to disturb the old man’s faith in these wonders ; if we 
had, I fear that he would have supposed we had no faith ourselves in the 
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great Prophet of Nazareth, whom he honoured as being second only to 
Mahomet. 

By the time we had seen the sycamore the sun was blazing almost 
above our heads, and as we drove back to Cairo in the heat and the 
dust, we looked longingly at the lines of orange trees and lemon trees, 
and the plantations of palms, surrounding a palace of the Khedive’s 
which we passed on the road. The horses, too, were almost exhausted, 
and once or twice we began to wonder whether we should get back soon 
enough to catch the Nile boat, which started at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. However, the strength of the poor animals did not quite 
give way until we were once more at ‘‘ Shepheard’s,” in time for a hasty 
lunch, and in time to finish packing all that we wanted for our three 
weeks on the river. 

The Nile journey must be reserved for next month. 


THE Cuurcu’s Duty aT THE PRESENT JUNCTURE. 


SPRING-TIME has come to the outward and material world ; 
x and there are signs, not a few, that we are approaching a spring- 
time in the spiritual world also. 

That a spring-time in the spiritual world is needed, no one acquainted 
with the state of the Church will deny. The average life of the Church 
is sickly and feeble, and, as a consequence, not many souls are converted 
to God. ‘The Church is very far from exercising her proper influence in 
the world, either in saving sinners or in purifying the conscience and 
life of general society. And nothing but a spiritual spring-ti 
nothing but a fresh and copious inflow of the life of God into the 
Church, will remedy the evils from which the Church is suffering, and 
fit her for her glorious mission and work in the world. 

Nor does the necessity for a spiritual spring-time arise only from the 
state of things zzthin the Church ; it arises also from the state of things 
outside the Church. What the world wants to make it a better world, is 
the Christianity of Christ fully realised in the Church’s character and 
life, and proclaimed by lips touched and purged with the “live coal 
from off the altar.” Science, and legislation, and education, and tem- 
perance, operate as ameliorative forces in modern society ; they con- 
tribute to human progress ; but the Christianity of Christ supplies the 
only cure for sin as a spiritual malady. 

And the facilities were never so great as they are now for the admin- 
istration of this cure.. The world was never prepared as it is prepared 
now for the Gospel of the Lord Jesus. For years the burden of the 
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Church’s prayer was: “‘O Lord, open doors among the nations for the 
messengers of the Cross!” And the Church’s prayer is answered : 
ancient barriers are broken down; national prejudices are overcome ; 
wonderful changes have been wrought in the spheres of God’s provi- 
dence. There is not a land where the servants of Jesus may not go and 
proclaim the good news of salvation. 

But is the Church aé/e to undertake all the work that has fallen to 
her hand? Is she spiritually able? Have not her own prayers placed 
her in circumstances of embarrassment and difficulty? The nations of 
the earth present one vast field inviting the Church’s toil. But oh, the 
disparity between the field and the labour-power of the Church! ‘* The 
harvest truly is great,’”’ it was never so great before; “but the 
labourers are few,” and feeble as well as few. 

Yet the case is one of infinite encouragement and hope. He who 
has answered the Church’s prayer in the providential sphere, will answer 
it in the spiritual sphere also. The answer in the providential sphere 
is the prophecy of the answer in the spiritual sphere. The Church 
will be fitted for the glorious harvest-time ; the Church z// be raised to 
the height of her present great opportunity. 

It is not God’s fault that the Church is not fitted now for her present 
great opportunity. The cause of the unfitness does not lie with Him. 
It is as blasphemous as it is unscriptural to attribute the cause to 
Him. The cause lies altogether within the sphere of the Church's 
responsibility. 

How that fact should humble us! How it should fill us with the 
sorrow of holy grief! The blame is wholly ours of the Church’s 
spiritual inadequacy for the magnificent opportunity that confronts her. 

The blame many are taking to themselves; they are laying it to 
heart ; and the cry goes up to heaven,—‘‘ Lord, we have sinned! We, 
Thy people and Thy ministers, have sinned! We have committed a 
great trespass!”” And to those from whose hearts that contrite cry 
goes up to heaven, the answer of forgiveness comes back, for “ the 
Lord is good, and ready to forgive.” 

The first step in the line of spiritual improvement for the Church, as 
for the sinner, is repentance—the repentance that completes itself in 
a renewed application to ‘“ the blood of sprinkling.” When that state 
of mind and of heart gets among a people, the Lord is near to them, 
and is about to do “ great things for thera.” 

By some the first step in the line of spiritual improvement has been 
taken. And not the first step only, but the second also, Yes, the 
second also, From the place of repentance and of assured forgiveness, 
there has gone up to God the prayer, “O Lord, revive Thy work ! 
Pour Thy Holy Spirit down upon us!” And that prayer, too, has been 
S2 
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answered. ‘There are cities, and towns, and districts in this land that 
have received, and are still receiving, “ showers of blessing.” And in 
connection with those cities, and towns, and districts, the great prophetic 

words are being fulfilled,—‘‘ The inhabitants of one city shall go to 

another, saying, Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, and to 

seek the Lord of Hosts ; I will go also.” ‘Telegraphic messages have 

been flashed from praying assemblies in Edinburgh to Dundee, telling 

the people of Dundee that thousands of God’s people in Edinburgh were 

praying for Dundee ; and special trains have run from Paisley and other 

places, conveying people to the great meetings in Glasgow for prayer 

and religious revival. Oh, how interesting and hopeful all that is! 

What an augury of good! The Lord is visiting and redeeming His 

people! His kingdom is at hand. “Go through, go through the gates ; 

prepare ye the way of the people; cast up, cast up the highway; 

gather out the stones; lift up a standard for the people. Behold, the 

Lord hath proclaimed unto the end of the world. Say ye to the daughter 

of Zion, Behold, Thy salvation cometh ; behold, His reward is with 

Him, and His work before Him, And they shall call them the holy 

people, the redeemed of the Lord; and thou shalt be called, Sought 

out, a city not forsaken.” 

There are gatherings of people for political purposes; there are 
gatherings of people for commercial purposes; there are gatherings 
of people for scientific purposes; there are gatherings of people 
for pleasure ; and there are gatherings of Christian people to preach- 
ings, to conferences, and to all sorts of religious anniversaries. But 
the most important purpose, the divinest purpose for which people 
can meet together, is prayer. And the greatest meetings in the coming 
times will be meetings for prayer; they are the smallest meetings now, 
but they will be the greatest by and by; they are neglected now, but 
‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, it shall yet come to pass, that there shall 
come people, and the inhabitants of many cities ; and the inhabitants of 
one city shall go to another, saying, Let us go speedily to pray before 
the Lord, and to seek the Lord of Hosts ; I will go also.” 

Man is never so great as when, with humble, trustful, awe-struck heart, 
he bows his head in the presence of the Unseen, and prays. The 
Church performs its highest and grandest religious act—its most effica- 
cious act—when, rising above the helps of preaching, it simply waits 
upon God. “And when they had prayvep the place was shaken where 
they were assembled together, and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the Word of God with boldness ; and the multi- 
tude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul.” 

One of the special duties devolving on the Church at this juncture is, 
prayer—united, wrestling prayer ; and directed to the securing of one 
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object—the Holy Ghost. “Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, 
and to seck the Lord of Hosts.” The Holy Ghost is “ he Lord of Hosts ;” 
He answers to that wondrous name. And when He comes down upon 
a Church—upon the weakest Church—He makes it mighty as the 
Lord’s host—“ terrible,” in the conflict with sin, “as an army with ban- 
ners.” And when He comes down upon the soul of an individual man, 
and fills it, He converts that individual man into a hero; He makes 
him valiant for Christ and for truth; He inspires him with a consuming 
passion for the salvation of perishing man. Oh, it is “the Lord of 
Hosts” we want—the endowment of His spiritual power. We are weak, 
and our work is great, and our enemies are numerous and strong; but 
“endued” with the power of “the Lord of Hosts,” we shall be equal 
to our work, no matter how difficult and trying that work may be; and 
we shall be more than a match for all our spiritual enemies. 

The very name, “ ¢he Lord of Hoss,” should fill these poor trembling 
hearts of ours with courage and with strength. Mighty are the forces of 
evil confederated against the Church, but mightier far is He that is on 
the Church’s side. ‘The Lord of Hosts is with us ; the God of Jacob 
is our refuge.” Sabbath-school teacher, what thinkest thou of the 
great name—“the Lord of Hosts”? Is it not a strong tower into 
which to run and be safe? Thy work is arduous ; thy heart is often 
faint and weary ; but if “the Lord of Hosts” is with thee, there is 
nothing wanting to thee for the successful and glorious accomplishment 
of the holy work to which thou hast consecrated thyself. Christian men 
and women, what think ye of the great name—‘ the Lord of Hosts”? 
The Church’s life 7s depressed and feeble, and the world is in proud 
and dark rebellion against the Lord; but there is in that great name 
victory for the Church and full redemption for the world. Despair of 
God’s cause! Ohno. How can we despair of God’s cause? How 
can we be discouraged even, when we realise to ourselves the glorious 
meaning of that great name—‘ the Lord of Hosts”? 

One of the special duties devolving upon the Church at this juncture, 
I urge again, is “to seek the Lord of Hosts;” is to seek a new and 
mightier manifestation of His presence. The word “seek” implies the 
absence, to some extent, of “‘the Lord of Hosts’ fromthe Church. And 
He #s absent ; we have driven Him away. But He is eager to return ; 
“ He stands at the door and knocks.” And there is wanted but our 
seeking, our penitent, earnest, united seeking, and He would enter the 
Church again; and the Church, filled with Him, and wrapped in the 
garment of His power, would stand girded and equipped for the con- 
quest of the world. 

There is a pause just now in our political and politico-ecclesiastical 
witness-bearing as Nonconformists. There are wise and gracious mean- 
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ings in this pause. The wheels of progress are not really stayed; the 
course of events is not against us. We interpret wrongly the present 
position of national affairs if we so judge of it. A great opportunity 
has simply come to us; a call is addressed to us to concentrate our 
attention and effort on the improvement of our own unsatisfactory 
spiritual condition. A grand future is before us, and a special season 
is given to us to prepare for it. ‘Then had the churches vest . . . and 
were edified ; and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, were mu/tiplied.” 

The preparation that is required for the grand future that is before us 
is spiritual ; it is the preparation which the Holy Ghost gives; it is the 
preparation involved in a fresh and mighty inflow of the life and energy 
of God into our Churches. And that preparation will certainly be ours 
if we set our heart upon it and seek it ; if, ceasing from self, and from 
man, and from all outward things, we wait simply upon God. ‘My 
soul, wait thou ONLY upon God ; for my expectation is from Him.” 

In the early part of the present month the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales will be held in London. In the 
programme of arrangements the Committee have assigned a special place 
to the subject of religious revival. The discussion will, no doubt, help 
to deepen the interest of the Churches in the supreme religious question 
of these times; and some practical resolution, it is hoped, will be 
adopted, inviting the Churches to unite in a great concert for prayer. 

Meanwhile let devout men and women make the approaching 
meetings of the Union the subject of earnest prayer daily, that God’s 
Spirit may be vouchsafed very abundantly to the assembled representa- 
tives of the Churches, guiding them to a right decision in regard to this 
and all other questions that will come before them, “ for it is time to seek 
the Lord, till He come and rain righteousness upon us.” “Ye that 
make mention of the Lord, keep not silence, and give Him no rest, till 
He establish, and till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 


Derby. W. CRosBie. 
tite: 





PRAYER FOR PuysicAL BLESSINGS. 


N some machines there are gearings which the operative can turn at 
his pleasure, and so set the machine from one kind of work to 
another. He cannot move the capital parts of the machine, and even 
the gearings he can alter only according to the plan of the contriver and 


within certain limits ; like this the system of nature is provided with parts 
which admit, under well defined conditions, of the handling ofman. The 
question is, Does man alone possess this power, or may there not be room 
for Providence also to act along similar lines, and in harmony with the 
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constitution of nature? May not God have left for Himself, as He has 
left for man, space for the free play of will? May He not have made 
nature herself capable of expressing by her laws and forces the thoughts 
and feelings and purposes of His mind, just as the strings of the lyre 
express the mind of the musician who touches them ? 

For an answer to this question, let us look at the system of nature a 
little closely, and especially at that fringe of it which borders on man and 
where man’s will is felt. All physical forces and agents have fixed pro- 
perties, and in given circumstances produce fixed results—results so 
fixed that you may express them mathematically ; so far, therefore, there 
is no room for interference. But as an actual fact the circumstances 
are not given. ‘These physical forces and agents combine together in every 
conceivable way, and it is the main business of life with every one of us 
to work them up into such combinations as we please, and make them 
do our bidding. 

The case, then, seems to stand in some way like this : Forces operate 
according to definite unvarying laws; but their wctual operations depend 
on varying circumstances. In other words, events caused by the action 
of physical forces are due, not only to the force or body itself, but to 
the circumstances that brought it into that particular combination. Thus 
it is the property of fire to burn, and of water to drown, and of the air to 
support life, but no man can say whom the fire will burn or the water 
drown, or whose life the air will support on some given day; and that 
because the event is produced, not by the fire or water or air alone, but 
by that, A/ws certain other factors brought into combination withit. For 
instance, a man is drowned by falling into a river. The cause of the 
accident is not the drowning property of water alone. ‘That was an in- 
gredient, but to it you must add the facts that the night was dark, the 
man himself was drunk, and many other circumstances in order to get 
the cause. So that in cases of this kind you have not only physical 
agents with their always calculable results, but moral agents also, and 
above all you have what Mill calls a “collocation of causes,” and this 
collocation, he says, cannot be reduced to any law.* Therefore in cases 
like these—and such cases include pretty nearly the sum of human life— 
the combination of the causes producing each effect—which combination 
is confessedly not reducible to any law—must be in some way controlled 
by Him who “ worketh all things according to the counsel of His own 
will.” If, then, God’s hand do control these physical forces and agents, 
if He do act in this part of His realm—not arbitrarily indeed, but yet in 
a way which we may characterise as free, if we keep clear of metaphysical 
subtleties—does it not follow that prayer may utter its voice to some 
distance at least across the frontier of physical nature ? 








* Logic, vol. ii., p. 44., Ed. 1840. 
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Let us suppose a case. We will take the case of a railway accident. 
A man who prayed before he set out from home that God would protect 
him in his journey would be counted by many a very foolish man indeed. 
Why pray for preservation? Don’t you know that it is the property of 
moving bodies to acquire momentum, and of heavy bodies moving rapidly 
to acquire a great deal of momentum, and therefore if the train meet 
another train, or run off the rails, there must by the laws of the universe 
be a great destruction of life and property? God has made the laws 
never to be broken: keep them and ycu are safe, neglect them and you 
suffer. Or if you w/ pray, seeing the keeping or the breaking of those 
laws is not in your own hands exactly, the only rational prayer will be 
to the Board of Directors to take special care while you are on their line. 

Such is this philosophy in theory and'practice. Now let us test it by 
applying it to an actual case. Let us take an accident of the common 
type and analyse it. (Before doing this, however, let me confess my in- 
debtedness here to a masterly sermon I once heard from Dr. Pulsford, of 
Glasgow, on the Abergele catastrophe.) After a collision the facts come 
out at the inquest in some form like this: It Aappened that the mail was 
late. It happened that a luggage train was being shunted. It Aappened 
that the night was foggy and the signals could not be seen. Add two 
or three more circumstances to these, and you have the mine laid 
and ready for the fuse. But does the recounting of these circum- 
stances give you the cause of the accident? What is the meaning of the 
word “happened” that we annex to each of them? Does it not express 
our ignorance of certain hidden links of causation which brought these 
circumstances into that particular combination? What made them 
“‘happen” just when and where and how they did? The circumstances 
when drought together produced the accident, but what brought them 
together? Not the forces of nature ; not the passengers; not even the 
officials,—for these are but factors in the combination, not the combina- 
tion itself. Was it chance, then, or was it God—acting not arbitrarily, 
but on a plane higher than the plane of physical nature, and according 
to laws that cannot be compassed in mathematical formule ? 

If, in cases of this kind, when we trace up the several chains of causa- 
tion, we reach a point where we are compelled to postulate a Cause ~ 
endowed with intelligence and will, the fair inference seems to be that 
here, within certain limits, there is a legitimate sphere for prayer. I do 
not care to discuss the metaphysical riddles with which the subject has 
got encumbered, If we give our common sense fair play it will brush 
those cobwebs aside. All I contend for is that, in regard to some por- 
tion at least of the realm of nature, our Father has left room for the 
prayers of His children. We have no right to expect Him to arrest the 
planets in their course, or cause the sun and moon to stand still in 
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answer to prayer. These are the capital parts of the machine, to recur 
to a former illustration, not its movable gearing. But in regard to 
those looser combinations of physical agents we have been considering, 
it is surely no presumption to expect that the God of nature may hear 
the cry of His children. The good man who in setting out on his 
journey committed himself to the care of his Father in heaven, was 
therefore a wiser man and a truer philosopher than those who censured 
his credulity. 

It has been urged as a strong argument against prayer for physical 
blessings that calamities which used to be ascribed to the wrath of the 
Almighty were really due to the ignorance of mankind. To a certain ex- 
tent this is true, but only toa certain extent. It was undoubtedly ignorance 
of the laws of health that caused the plague to be so frequent and devas- 
tating in former times. But, seeing the attack of plague at any particu- 
lar time and place was brought on by a combination of circumstances, 
there is no reason to suppose that God might not use the plague as an 
instrument of judgment. This assertion may be illustrated by two famous 
events thus put together, though for a very different purpose, by Professor 
Huxley. Speaking of the Plague of London and the Great Fire, Mr. 
Huxley says: “ Our forefathers had their own ways of accounting for 
these calamities. ‘They submitted to the plague in humility and in 
penitence, for they believed it to be the judgment of God. But towards 
the fire they were furiously indignant, interpreting it as the effect of the 
malice of men. It would have fared ill with one who had broached to our 
ancestors the doctrine which I now propound to you, that all their hypo- 
theses were alike wrong; that the plague was no more in their sense a 
Divine judgment than the fire was the work of any political or religious 
sect, but that they were themselves the authors of both plague and fire.”* 
Mr. Huxley is right ; they were themselves the authors of both: and yet, 
that an enemy of the country might have set the city on fire and sorendered 
its defective building the instrument of his vengeance, Mr. Huxley would 
be the first to admit. In the same way may not God have made the defec- 
tive sanitary arrangements of London which led to the plague the 
instrument of His judgment or His discipline ? 

It is no answer to this to say that advancing knowledge has ren- 
dered such plagues impossible. They are impossible because God 
chooses never to overstep the bounds of law, but so long as they were 
in conformity with law He may and must have presided over the com- 
bination of circumstances which in each case brought on the attack, and 
to deny that He might be influenced by considerations arising out of the 
State or need of the people who had to suffer, is to deny that there can 
be design in any of His works. 


* Lay Sermons, p. 2, 3rd Edition. 
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It can be no absurdity, therefore, to pray for protection from such 
evils because they are due in part to the ignorance of man. We must 
do our best, no doubt, or else our prayer is vain in this as in all other 
cases. But having done our best, we may pray and expect an answer. 
Suppose a certain town is threatened with cholera. It is badly drained, 
and, so long as it remains so, it is like a loaded shell about to be 
enveloped in flames. But though the draining of the town would be 
like taking the powder out of the shell, there is a narrow-minded 
majority in the council who sternly oppose it. Now, you say, why pray 
for that town to be delivered from cholera? Will God set His laws at 
naught in order to answer prayer? By no means, and yet it is con- 
ceivable that He might lay His finger upon the minds of those selfish 
men, and, by a slight re-adjustment of motives, make them as hot in sup- 
port of the scheme as they were before in opposition to it. Thus the 
town would be saved, prayer might be answered, and the laws of nature 
remain undisturbed. 

The fallacy underlying the denial that prayer may be offered for such 
blessings is the supposition that the only mode of answering such prayers 
is by disturbing the zexus between physical cause and effect, forgetting 
that in these complicated events the physical antecedent is only a single 
factor of the cause, and often the least important. It is the constant 
quantity in the problem whose absolute value is always the same, but 
whose relative value is this or that, according to the value of the variables 
which obey a higher law. 

But there is another and more formidable objection that we must 
examine. It is said we only pray for physical blessings because of our 
ignorance. Savage peoples pray when they see an eclipse, and fondly 
believe their prayers are heard when the orb gradually creeps away from 
the obscuring shadow. But we, knowing the causes of the phenomenon 
and able to foretell the moment it will begin and the moment it will 
end, smile at their credulity. And yet, it is plausibly argued, we pray 
for a sick man to be restored to health, or for a railway accident to be 
averted—events depending on laws just as uniform as those govern- 
ing the eclipse. 

This argument contains just sufficient truth to give it currency. It is 
true there is a class of events, of which the eclipse is a sample, that it 
would be absurd enough to hope that prayer would affect. It is also 
true that our own forefathers prayed for a great many things which are 
now known to fall within that class, and that the sphere of prayer has 
been slowly narrowing down to this hour. But that does not prove or 
even suggest that all events are of this order. I dare say ‘we most of us 
can remember a time when we used to make very strange requests of 
our parents. As we grew older the circle of our requests grew narrower. 
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But surely it would be a marvel of wrong-headedness to infer from that 
circumstance that a// requests of a child to its parents are irrational and 
unlawful. This seems to me a fair measure of the argument against 
prayer for physical blessings on the ground that the range of such prayer 
is narrowed by increasing knowledge. 

The case of recovery from sickness illustrates as well as any other the 
fallacy of supposing that because one factor in the cause leading up to 
an event is necessary, therefore the event itself is necessitated. At a 
given point in the progress of disease the causes which determine the 
issue have combined, and the issue is as certain, whether for life or 
death, as the explosion of a mine after the powder is lighted. But up 
to that point, the event is as uncertain as the choice of a free agent. 
For instance, in consumption, when the disease has reached a certain 
stage it is absolutely incurable. But before it reaches that stage the 
issue depends on circumstances that may or may not occur. The 
patient by care may ward off the threatened attack, or he may foolishly 
expose himself to cold, or overtax his strength, and hurry himself to the 
grave. ‘There is, then, up to a certain point, a practical uncertainty 
over which an all-wise Providence presides. There is a gathering 
together of independent chains of causation, which may be thrown into 
one form or another, as it pleases the Almighty Sovereign. And itis the 
same whenever two or more independent causes are conjoined. 

But at this point it is likely that my argument may be assailed from 
another quarter. You will admit, says my supposed objector, that in- 
finite knowledge might foretell these apparently free combinations. In 
other words, each element in the cause of any event is itself caused by 
something else, and that again by something else, so that admitting that 
these elements are not conjoined by physical causation, yet there zs a 
causation by which they are governed, and by means of that causation 
an infinite intelligence can foretell whatever comes to pass. In that case 
how can the event be uncertain, or a proper subject of prayer? I should 
like, just in passing, to remind the objector that in adopting this line of 
attack he has stepped clean out of the physical and positive region, and 
has joined in one of those ancient metaphysical conflicts which have 
raged since the world began. 

If the fact that every event is the last member in a chain or series of 
causes stretching back for ever be a sound reason against prayer for 
physical blessings, it is an equally sound reason against prayer for all 
other blessings, for every event is subject to this universal law, and God 
has not only foreseen but fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass. Yet zs 
it any reason why we should not pray? If it bea reason why we should 
not pray, it is equally a reason why we should not deliberate, or choose, 
or act, because if this fixedness of the issue exclude the exercise of the 
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divine volition, it equally excludes the exercise of the human volition. 
If God’s will be not free to answer prayer, man’s will is not free to 
choose one thing and eschew another. And so, the’ folds of this great 
law, which are supposed to bind the hand of God, must @ fartiori bind— 
and not only bind, but strangle—the freedom and, with the freedom, the 
moral responsibility of man. Is it not better to suppose that somewhere 
out beyond the ken of man, these great transcendental puzzles have 
their solution, and with the same common sense that tells us we are free, 
and can by the exercise of our faculties practically decide our fate, dis- 
cern that God is free also, and can bend an ear to hear and stretch a 
hand to help when His children cry to Him? 

How those who reject fatalism can yet deny that God may grant the 
petition of His children for physical blessings,—those who pray for the 
conversion of a man’s soul but think it wrong to pray for the health of 
his body, as if the one were less under the dominion of law than the 
other, is one of those mysteries it is difficult to explain. The fatalist 
who rejects all prayer occupies, I own, stronger ground. But even he 
in practice contradicts his theory. His fatalism will not prevent him 
from sending for a physician when he is sick ; and surely if events, and 
especially physical events, be all chained together by this law of necessity, 
so that it is wrong to invoke the hand of the Almighty, it must be sad 
superstition to invoke the hand of man. The truth is, this necessity for 
all practical purposes is as if it were not. The laws of God, so far from 
being a gulf dividing by eternal years our hearts from His, are the ever 
present expression of His ever present will and love. They are the 
quivering finger-tips of the living God, ever touching, holding, guiding 
us His people. In claiming for God the freedom to use the laws of 
nature in order to meet and respond to His creature man, we put no dis- 
honour on those laws. On the contrary, we believe that His laws are 
the expression of His will, and the witnesses of His perfections. In the 
words of Hooker: “ Of law it is acknowledged that her seat is in the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power ; both angels and men and all 
creatures of what condition soever, though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy.”* THOMAS Ropinson. 


* Eccles. Pol. Bk. ; ad fin. 





CHURCH LIFE. 


CuurcH Lire: 


A PAPER READ AT A CONFERENCE RECENTLY HELD AT CHELMSFORD. 


N the terms of the question proposed for discussion, I find the 
words “ Church Life,” and will take them as the text for what I 
wish to say. Church Life implies the existence of all that is necessary 
to energise—bring into activity—render in all respects /v/ng, that body 
we call the Church. 

But what is the Church? The answer divides Christendom into in- 
numerable sects. Those who answer it best should obtain the most of 
spiritual privilege and success. They should possess the fullest measure 
of pure Church Life ; and it may be that to some apparently meanest 
member of the Christian body, this more abundant honour may be 
granted. 

Now, surely, there can be no simpler answer given—none which can 
less be called in question, than that the Church is a Society. Can there 
be a doubt that our Lord intended to make use of the great principle 
of association for the mighty purposes of His kingdom? <A Society was 
to be the depository and teacher of His truth ; was to maintain the 
ordinances of worship ; was to exhibit a true righteousness to man; to 
exercise a Divine charity in the world, and to impersonate Himself. 

But while we may agree, more or less, in the definition, many may 
not have realised its full scope; have failed to work it out; have fallen 
below the first intention ; have entangled it with foreign elements. The 
essential conditions of vigorous “association” may have been lost sight 
of, and the question, therefore, may be put in this form: What are 
those conditions ?—the conditions of a healthy, active, energetic Society ? 

I will name three. 

1. There must be a voluntary Association of individuals. 

“Society” is often used in a loose, low sense, the sense simply of 
casual contiguity. But in this there is no coherence or strength. A nation 
is not a Society; birth, location, language, laws, all that men come under 
without express will of their own, cannot suffice. So neither is a parish 
nor a congregation a society ; for even in the latter case the contiguity 
is generally very casual, and in the large majority of instances there is 
no individual act, The first condition of a society worthy the name, is 
that it should be a union of zxtelligent free agents. 

2. A Society must possess a binding Sympathy, a common Purpose, and 
Common Work. 

It is obvious that if a “society” consists of individuals voluntarily 
associated, it will be strong in proportion as these are animated by a 
heart sympathy—some deep, personal, but common feeling ; devotion, 
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say to an idea, or a cause. And if this idea, or cause, be identified with 
some name or leader, the common devotion will be all the stronger. 
All the stronger, again, if there is something to do. Then comes the 
union and power of association in work, or it may be in conflict. 

2. A Society requires to be compacted and manifested by certain Rules 
and Symbols. 

These define the “ Body ;” give it the strength of limitation, organi- 
sation, discipline, are a means of recognition, and render the fact of a 
union v/szb/e. Without them there is no incorporation. 

Now it is not necessary to show how entirely all these conditions of 
vigorous association are fulfilled in the “ society” established by Christ. 
I have only time to inquire how far does our Church avail itself of them 
—wherein does it fail ? 

1. The frst, and surely the most vital condition, has been the pillar 
of our strength. 

It is our fundamental principle that the Church consists of men and 
women, who, as an act of personal obedience to Christ, and in token of 
their devotion to Him, enter into open recognised relation with each 
other—a sacred fellowship. They cannot be dvrn into it, they cannot 
be brought into it by any external means. ‘There must be a conscious 
intelligent union of zw7//s—this one, that one, the other, giving himself, 
herself, to the Lord, and to His people. By this we are what we are. 

It has followed too from this that our Church must be composed of 
Churches,—\ocal bodies, of which the members can meet together in 
one place, and form a visible communion. ‘This also is characteristic, 
and adds mightily to our strength. 

2. This individualism necessarily implies with us the next condition 
—common sympathy, purpose, work. 

What have these persons come together for, but from the strongest of 
sympathies? It is nothing but a heart-felt accord that has united them, 
for we have abjured all grosser bonds. ‘The association is expressly 
upon the ground of an awakened passion in the soul, of which each is 
conscious, and which creates a common discipleship to one Lord and 
Master. Our Church is intensely zzdvidual, because religion in our view 
is so absolutely individual—so entirely a matter of personal conviction. 
And then a union of personal convictions, how strong ! 

Further. We confide to this society such great offices. They, the 
living believers of each generation, are to be depositaries of Christian 
truths (not the creed, however helpful, of Doctor or Father, long defunct). 
They are to judge doctrine, not indeed as individual censors, but as 
each contributing to the spiritual consciousness of the “society.” They, 
each and all, are concerned in maintaining integrity of communion, and 
in the preservation and support of the ministry. of the word. Each and 
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all are associated in Christian work—in the salvation of men. Each 
and all are to occupy their fitting place in the Holy Spiritual Temple. 
Each and all are to make up the visible body of Christ ! 

What abounding force there should be in an Association that claims 
so much from each of its members, and refuses to confide any of these 
high functions to officials, of whatever name, except as strictly representa- 
tive of itself! 

3. Once more. Our Church has always recognised the necessity of 
the third condition of association—Rudles and Symbols. 

It has made Admission a solemn act, a responsible act, a public act, 
on the part both of received and receivers. It has adhered to the office 
of a Ministry, set apart from secular business ; and of elders or deacons, 
drawn from the body of the local society, and in intimate relation with it, 
but guiding its affairs, and in charge that all things shall be “ done 
decently and in order.” It has rendered the fellowship practical and 
obvious by ‘‘ Church Meetings,” confined to the members of this fellow- 
ship. Above all, it has looked to the Lord’s Supper as the memorial 
and sign of communion with the Lord and with each other. It is the 
supper of the family, the feast of the society, its special privilege and 
distinction. 


But now, How far are we acting up to this excellent conception of a 


Church? It is not indeed surprising if practice should have fallen short 
of profession. No doubt it always has; but I am more concerned to 
point out certain changes, plausible in themselves, but really at variance, 
as I believe, not only with our fundamental principles, but with the es- 
sential conditions of successful ‘‘ Association.” For the drift of all these 
changes, it should be observed, is toward weakening the cohesion of the 
Church as a Society. 

Take the first step : Admission. There is a tendency to make this a 
matter of less moment than formerly. It has become less and less of a 
selective and sifting process, because less of a responsible and public act. 
Let me not be misunderstood; by “sifting and selection,’ I mean no 
inquisitorial act, but that ‘natural selection” that a strongly marked 
Christian “ Society ” exercises, which is known to feel itself responsible 
for its members, and to impose responsibility upon them. Is not sedection 
a first note of the kingdom? Whatever in past times may have been 
injudiciously exacted, in the way either of doctrinal statement or of 
details of experience, might easily be dropped‘without sacrificing what 
is SO. necessary to the existence of a society, some definite ground for 
membership ; some explicit form for admission. A door ts no door that 
always stands open, and no one will much care to enter. Without a real 
acceptance by the society, the individual remains a unit. He is not 
bound to his fellows; there is a rope of sand, there is no ‘ Association.’’ 
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Remembering what importance has been attached to Jnitiation in 
religious and other associations, of both ancient and modern times ; 
what tests and trials the novice was subjected to, and what strength was 
derived through these to the body of the initiated, we cannot help asking, 
Shall Christ’s Society possess no such source of strength? We are not 
indeed warranted in imposing such tests and trials as those ; but shall 
the possibility of some ill-judged questions, or of some simple test ap- 
plied with human infirmity, frighten or repel a servant of Christ from 
taking service ; service in the ranks, shoulder to shoulder, where each 
must have confidence in his comrade? Are those likely boldly to confess 
Christ before the world who shrink from doing so before a little com- 
pany of His disciples? Would I therefore shut out the weak? No; I 
would help and strengthen them by enrolment in the guild and mystery 
of Christ. Let this enrolment be rendered a marked, consecrating act, 
and it will attract far more than it will alarm or repel. 

Another point :—Church Meetings. Here the sacred purpose and the 
exclusive nature of the Fellowship are in danger of being forgotten. 

Its sacred purpose. How little of the high spiritual good, of which 
it is susceptible, is fulfilled in the Church meeting! and yet it should 
be the great means for mutual edification, encouragement, and instruc- 
tion: it should form a spiritual Home, where each should feel that he 
meets with acknowledged brethren. You know how much it is now de- 
voted to mere technicalities, which, from feeble notions of the real dignity 
of the Society, have lost life and significance. ‘Is there any business?” 
is frequently asked. If not, the meeting may be omitted, or, if there be, 
relegated to an extra half-hour at the conclusion of a week-day service. 
Why should anyone care to stay for such business? Why join a Church 
at all for such business ? 

Again, the exclusiveness of the Fellowship. “ Exclusion” is an ugly 
word, but how can any society meet with other than closed doors? 
What is the family, what its sacredness and charm, without the con- 
sciousness that the door is shut upon the outer world? No society, no 
family, can be conscious of itself, can recognise its association, unless it 
meets as such. And this implies the exclusion of non-members. 
Limitation is the first condition. But, it is said, the distinction now-a- 
days on religious grounds is really so arbitrary. It may, indeed, have 
become so, under an administration which leaves no distinction and no 
privilege to the Church body, and makes it a matter of indifference 
whether you are inside or out. Between those who take public vows to 
the Lord, and those who do not, this is a real distinction. 

A Church meeting worthy of the name, consider what it is: a meeting 
of Christ’s pledged servants ; a meeting of fellow pilgrims bound on the 
same journey ; a meeting of the household of faith ; a meeting of the 
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brethren of Christ—yes, and with Christ within the doors ! I know not, 
indeed, why, at a Church meeting, there should not be the spreading of 
Christ’s table, and the breaking of bread together. Doubtless it is for 
more general convenience that this takes place on a Sunday; but I throw 
out the suggestion, while retaining the one, might not the other be 
added ? 

This brings me to a question of the greatest importance to us, but to 
which our answer is not so distinct as it used to be, and certainly, so 
far, to the enfeebling of our Church Life. 

Is the Sacrament for the Church, or the Church for the Sacrament? 
The answer, again, is one of the dividing lines of Christendom. The 
great Church bodies of the world adopt the latter statement. The 
Church, with them, exists that its members may duly receive mysterious 
gifts of grace, dispensed from the altar by mysteriously gifted function- 
aries. Zhe Church ts for the Sacrament, and each individual member 
comes for his portion and departs with it, a separate unit, having no 
special relation with, or dependence upon, others, who come and go like 
himself. This idea of the Sacrament is essentially anti-social, for it not 
only thus isolates the receiver of the elements, but it raises the dispenser 
of them into a distinct priestly class. He is a priest and not a minister, 
and the difference is enormous. 

Our root conception of the Sacrament makes it a Sacrament for the 
Church—a feast of the household, of the brethren, a memorial of the 
absent Elder Brother, and a special means of recognising the common 
dependence upon Him. Yet, strange to say, an element of the opposite 
idea is working amongst us, taking this shape: ‘“ This is the Lord’s 
table, not ours ; it is a means of grace which we have no business to 
refuse to any; we have no right to refuse His gifts.” And so, without 
regard to the essential distinction that the Sacrament is for the Church, 
such reasoners throw open its most sacred and happy privilege to any 
casual individual, or any number of such, who, with no recognised place 
among disciples, and no wish to be allied to them or to partake their 
responsibilities, may yet entertain some notion of a spiritual good in the 
holy bread and wine, born of long contact with the other system—a delu- 
sion which every such instance helps to perpetuate, as it helps, too, to 
perpetuate a hazy, indistinct body, a source of weakness, not of strength. 
It is, indeed, the table of the Lord, and for that very reason we are not 
at liberty to be careless in our invitations to it. We must guard it for 
Hin, willingly sharing that family feast with any who, for the Lord’s sake, 
ask admission to our company as the Society of Fesus (true and noble, 
but most perverted name!) or with any guest from other branches of the 
world-wide association, but always, in this case, on the condition that 
the communion represents a “ membership ” already formed. If we at 
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once throw open the Communion, and discontinue or make common to 
all Church meetings, where is the Church? It is gone into thin air! 

There are some other points which might be referred to. The 
practice, obtaining in some places, of consigning the choice of a minister 
to a committee representing chief seat-holders is surely quite at variance 
with any true conception of a Church, and a serious damage to the 
ministry itself. Our very life depends on a spiritual ministry, and this 
can only be secured by the choice resting with spiritual men ; and how- 
ever defective Church membership may be, it is, at least, some guarantee 
for a sense of religious responsibility. Wisdom and duty alike require 
a choice which should be acceptable to the mass of hearers, and means 
may be taken to ascertain this ; but that “‘so much per quarter” should 
qualify for the performance of one of the most serious of Church 
functions is a very different thing. I will just add, that the important 
matter of the relations of Children to the Church may be so dealt with 
as to imperil the vigour of the Society; on the other hand, it may be 
made to subserve it. A drthright membership it is essential to avoid. 

Now, it is not from the mere conservatism of grey hairs that I have 
ventured to urge this “‘ High Church doctrine.” From the philosophy, 
or rather the common sense of the thing, I can draw no other conclu- 
sion, if the Church be a Society, and governed by the laws of all human 
Associations. And I believe it most vital to the time to strengthen 
and develop our time-honoured view of the Church. Arnold’s memor- 
able saying has sunk deep into my mind, ‘‘ Where there is a Priest there 
cannot be a Church.” I ama Nonconformist because I am a Church- 
man, and am convinced that the false High Churchism of priestly pre- 
tension can only be effectually combated by the revived energies and 
close phalanx of the Christian Fellowship. 

The “Church a Society” is, in my belief, the key to all ecclesiastical 
questions. The “Church a Family” has been suggested as an opposite 
idea—a family that is such by virtue only of a common but unseen re- 
lationship to “the one Head.” But the members of a family have duties 
to perform towards one another, and these duties imply individual respon- 
sibility and individual action. Besides, God’s family is commanded 
to “come out and to separate,” and to perform certain associative 
acts. ‘These create the visible Church, and it is of such a community 
that we are considering the necessary constitution. An invisible family 
cannot form a Visible Church. SBe/ievers is an old term, of late almost 
a cant and obsolete phrase, but it is assuming a new and great signifi- 
cance. Believers in Christ must band together, for they are surrounded 
by a vast and motley host of unbelievers. The true and fitting organi- 
sation presented to them is the Christian Church. As Nonconformists, 
who possess already so admirable a Church nucleus, the great object 
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set before us is to draw to it all that nebulous mass composed of real 
believers, and secret participators in the “ adoption,” that hovers round 
it. Pour in all that scattered and ineffective light and heat, and what a 
luminary would not each of our local Churches become! Do it 
by urging anew, responsibility to Christ, His law, His truth, and His 
kingdom. 

In conclusion, I would not forget another phase of this subject. If 
we have localised Churches to obtain Church Life, a larger and neces- 
sary view of this life requires the Union and common action of these 
Churches, and towards this, as our meeting to-day shows, there is great 
and manifest progress. While, again, as we still take a wider sweep, 
there is a sense in which every answer to the question, “ What is the 
Church ?” is more or less legitimate. A certain difference and variety 
are wholesome, and the first principles of association require that this 
difference should find expression in separate organisations. How can 
there exist, for instance, that necessary condition, common sympathy, in 
a body like the National Church, which includes the most antagonistic 
sentiments? In such circumstances there would be real gain from 
division, which would associate in close and obvious bonds those who 
think and feel alike. Such a division would be the beginning of a 
higher unity, that great unity which is displayed only, amidst diversity. 

Christ’s body, the Church, we may hold, was intended to consist of 
many members, which, diverse in function, should, by harmonious 
interaction and unity of purpose, show the unity of a complex and 
noble organism—Church Life on the grandest scale. 

JosiAH GILBERT. 


THE TEMPLE RIrTUuAL. 
NO. V. 


OTHING can more distinctly illustrate the extreme neglect with 
which modern scholarship has treated that portion of Jewish lite- 

rature which naturally ranks between the canonical and the apocryphal 
books, than the remark of one of the most cultivated masters of modern 
music, that “it seems absolutely impossible to discover the distinction 
between any of these instruments,” viz. the keren, the shophar, and the 
chatzozerah. Dr. Stainer, the organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, thus 
speaks of a subject most clearly defined in the Mishna, in a series of 
interesting papers, in which he seems to have consulted almost every 
source of information, except that from which alone a true knowledge, 


* The Bible Educator, part x. p. 231. 
T2 
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both of the ritual and the instruments of the Temple, is most naturally 
to be derived. 

The shophar, or ram’s horn, with a reference to which we closed our 
last paper, was employed, according to the prescription of the Law, on 
the festival of the New Year and on the solemn Fast-days.* It was 
expressly provided that the horn of the cow, from which the keren was 
formed, was not legitimate for these occasions. For the festival of the 
New Year, the proper shophar was made of the straight horn of the 
rock goat, furnished with a golden mouthpiece.+| For the Fast-days, the 
instruments used were made out of curved ram’s horns, with silver 
mouthpieces. On the New Year, two shophars were accompanied by 
two chatzozerahs, or silver trumpets. The performers on the former 
instruments stood in the midst, and the note of the horns was prolonged 
after that of the trumpets ceased. On the fasts, two trumpeters stood 
between two horn-players, and the note of the trumpets was continued 
after the horns became silent. The direct precepts of the Mikra, or 
written Law, which are thus explained by the Oral Law, are to be found 
in the roth verse of the 1oth chapter of the Book of Numbers, illus- 
trated by the 6th verse of the 98th Psalm. 

In the r50th Psalm occurs a distinct reference to the music of the 
Sanctuary. The language may be thought to indicate that this grand 
choral hymn was composed for the occasion of the Feast of Tabernacles ; 
at which time alone is there any mention of dancing within the outer 
courts of the Temple.| The phrase “sound of the trumpet” is taken 
from St. Jerome, from whose noble Latin version of the Bible our first 
English Bibles were directly and confessedly translated, and who has 
in consequence been ever since very closely followed by most English 
translators. ‘The Vulgate has, in this instance, followed the Septuagint. 
It is not, however, the trumpet which is mentioned in the Hebrew, but 
the shophar. The name of the chatzozerah does not occur in this 
Psalm, although the prolongation of its final note, as above-mentioned, 
is indicated by the word used in the Mishna to denote one of the three 
sounds of the trumpet. The Psalm may be thus rendered :— 


Hallelujah, with blast of cornet ; 
Hallelujah, with lute and lyre ; 


* Rosh Hashanah, c. iii. m. 3. 

+ The animal here called Ala is the ibex. The word is used, in Rabbinical 
Hebrew, for the Acho of the Bible, which is, translated, wild goat, in Deut. xiv. 5., 
Job xxxix. 4., and Ps. civ. 8. It occurs in the Targum to Ezek. xxxii. 15. ; in place 
of the expressive idiom ‘‘ tooth horns ” of the Hebrew text, the ‘‘ horns of ivory” of 
the English version. The horn of the ibex is not straight, but the adjective employed 
also means extended, or drawn out, in contrast to the sharp twist of the ram’s horn. 

t Succah, c. v. m. 4. § Rosh Hashanah, c. iv. m. 9. 
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Hallelujah, with tambour and dance ; 
Hallelujah, with chord and pipe ; 
Hallelujah, on cymbals, Praise His Name ; 
Hallelujah, on cymbals, Teruah. 


The echo, Let every breath (TAZA IINOH) Praise the Lord, appears 
to refer to the chorus of the priests. Maimonides * says that it must 
be borne in mind that the chief element of the Temple music was 
vocal. 

Twelve Levites were always present, during the service, on the 
suggestum, Or orchestral bench. Bartenora says that these were the 
nine players on the cithara, two on the nabel, and one on the cymbal. 
The youthful priests were introduced for the first time into the Court of 
the Sanctuary during the performance of the chant. They were not to 
use either the lute or the harp, but the voice alone, for the greater 
melody of the sound. They did not stand on the suggestum of the 
Levites, but on the floor of the Temple below it. 

From this special enumeration it follows, that the pipes, like the 
trumpets, were used only at certain portions of the service, and not as 
part of the orchestral accompaniment to the chant of the Levites. The 
Mishna says that the pipes were sounded before the altar twelve 
times in the year. But as it goes on to mention the occasions of the 
first and second slaughter of the Paschal lamb, the first day of the Feast 
of the Passover, the second day of that of Pentecost, and the octave 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, it is the most probable interpretation that 
it was on these three Festivals alone that twelve pipes were employed, 
and two at other times. We gather that the pipes were sounded 
durirg the offering of the sacrifice, which was announced by the nine 
blasts of the trumpet ; but as to this, the account is not so clear as 
could be wished. 

The benediction, accompanied by the cornet, that was given in the 
Temple, on the Feast of the New Year, was after the following order. 
The first prayer was that called the prayer of the Fathers ; commencing 
with the words “God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob,” ” 
and concluding, ‘‘ Blessed be Thou, Lord, the shield of Abraham.” 
Then followed the prayer, “‘ Thou art mighty for ever, O God, who hast 
brought to life the dead.” Third was the Sanctus, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy,” 
to which was added the section as to the Kingdom of God, concluding, 
“For Thine is the kingdom, and for ever and ever shalt Thou reign in 
honour,” according to the verse of Deuteronomy vii. 12. No musical 
response was made to either of the above prayers and benedictions. 
Then followed the section of the Sanctification of the day. ‘Thou 


* In Erachin ii. 6. + Rosh Hashanah, c. iv. m, 5. 
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hast chosen us from among all people, and hast loved us ;” after which 
the cornets and trumpets sounded. Then followed the prayer of Com- 
memoration, “‘ Before Thee all hidden things are open ;” and again the 
sound of the cornets. Then the Sopharot, or third additional prayer of 
the day, “‘ Thou wast revealed in the cloud of glory to Thy holy people;” 
and again the cornets were blown. ‘These last three prayers are ex- 
plained to be the solemn acknowledgment, first, of the Divine Exist- 
ence ; secondly, of the Divine Providence; and thirdly, of the Divine 
Revelation, or giving of the Law. 

After this third response of the music of the day, followed three other 
prayers, called the Sections of Worship, of Confession, and of the 
Sacerdotal blessings. The first of these commenced, “ Be gracious, O 
Lord, towards Thy people Israel ;” the second, “ We confess unto Thee 
that Thou art the Lord our God, and the God of our fathers for ever;” 
and the third, ‘‘ Our God, and the God of our fathers, bless us.” Ten 
lessons from Scripture—namely, three from the Law, three from the 
Hagiographa, and three from the Prophets—with a concluding section 
from the Law, were then read ; and ten blasts of the cornet were blown, 
one, it would seem, after each lesson. Such was the order of the 
morning prayer at the great annual Festival of the New Year. It illus- 
trates very clearly the difference between the use of the shophar, or 
ram's horn, as prescribed by the ritual, and our present type of orchestral 
sacred music. 

It is probable that the words of the Order of Prayer, commencing 
with the invocation of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, con- 
fessing God to be the God of the Fathers for ever, and referring to 
the quickening of the dead, must have been referred to, at least tacitly, in 
the reply to the Sadducees which is recorded by the Evangelists. A great 
link in the Divine argument is thus supplied—a link so evident to the 
narrator that he did not think it needful to give that full reference to its 
force that is requisite in order to bring it home to the mind of those who 
are unfamiliar with the Temple service. To our habits of thought, at all 
events, the recognition of the Divine being as the object of the worship 
of the Patriarchs does not directly bear on the question of the immor- 
tality of the soul. But as to the import of the series of prayers, com- 
mencing with the reference to the word spoken in the bush to Moses, 
there can be no hesitation. While such was the sequence in the 
Liturgic prayer and benediction, quoting the very language of the 
Book of Exodus, there is no escape from the force of the argument, that 
those who think the Law gives no certain acknowledgment of resur- 
rection, angel, or spirit, do indeed greatly err. The close “for ever and 
ever,” the fer secula seculorum of the Roman Missal, was substituted for 
the earlier and simpler phrase “for ever,” by the ordinance of Simon 
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the Just, the High Priest whose praise is recorded in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, as a condemnation of the doubts arising in his time as to 
the utterance of the Law with regard to the life to come.* 

We have yet to inquire into the nature of the instrument which is 
called by the inharmonious name of Magrepha, in the Gemara, as to 
which the various accounts are unusually conflicting. The etymology 
of the word is doubtful. Maimonides is of opinion that the instrument 
was in the form of a shovel, or large spoon. Bartenora says (Zamid 
v. 6) that it was a large vase which was thrown on the ground, and 
which produced a loud sound. We can easily believe that if it was the 
large golden vessel, used for removing the ashes from the altar, or from 
the Locus Cineris, that its deposit, when empty, on the marble pavement, 
would produce a loud and sonorous sound, entirely different from any 
other occasioned in the course of the service of the Temple. In this 
case it would not be an instrument of music, but the vessel called the 
Pesactar, which contained four English bushels. The sound of a golden 
vessel of this size, when dragged down the brazen ascent of the altar, 
would be one of the loudest made in the Temple. 

The Tosaphta to the Treatise Jom Tob says that the magrepha 
had ten apertures, with a reed in each, and that there were ten notes in 
each reed, so that 100 different notes were produced by the instrument. 
Its sound is said in the tract Tamid to have been heard as far as Jericho. 
When it sounded, no voice could be heardin the Temple. ‘The priests 
who heard it hastened to worship, the Levite knew that he was sum- 
moned to chant, and hastened to his suggestum, or bench, and those 
who had to present themselves for purification hastened to the eastern 
gate of the Sanctuary.” 

Arnold says that there were two vessels of this name, one for removing 
the ashes of the altar, the other for musical purposes. This is probably 
the best mode of reconciling the several accounts. The somewhat 
anomalous description given by the Jom Tob, may be readily compre- 
hended by a comparison with the Chinese instrument called the cheng, 
which is, in fact, the father, or remote ancestor, of the organ. In this 
ancient wind instrument there is a chamber, into which air is blown 
through a pipe, and which communicates with five sets of pipes made 
of small bamboos. The cheng contains free reeds, or metal tongues 
which vibrate with the breath, and has three air-holes in the bamboo 
pipes, which are stopped by the fingers of the performer, and modulate 
the sound. The air-chest is made of wood, or of a dried gourd, covered 
with lacquer. The cheng is said to be one of the oldest instruments 
still in use in China ; and isthe most ancient species of organ with which 


* Prolégoménes de la version du Talmud, par l’Abbé Chiarini, p. 220. 
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we are acquainted, if we allow the term to be applied to an instrument 
unprovided with a bellows. It formerly had a long spout for a mouth- 
piece, which so much the more seems to make it accord with the 
language of Maimonides, speaking of it as resembling a spoon. It is 
said to have been formerly used in religious worship. Whether any 
instrument of this nature, constructed of metal, was actually used in 
the Temple ; or whether the Ghemarists have merely supplemented the 
reference of the Mishna to a large sonorous vase, from their acquaintance 
with some form of the cheng, cannot at present be decided with safety ; 
but at all events we can find no reference to the use of any such instru- 
ment in the music of the daily service. 

There is another, and an entirely different group of instruments men- 
tioned in the Book of Daniel, to which it is necessary for a moment to 
refer. It is impossible to omit this consideration, from the fact, that the 
name of one of them has been unfortunately applied, first in the Greek, 
and afterwards by St. Jerome, and by the translators of the English 
version, to thenabel. The names, however, of the Chaldean orchestra 
are in every instance different from those used in the Hebrew text, or 
in the Mishna; and it is quite consistent with the facts of the case to 
suppose that they refer to totally different instruments. The first of these 
is the cornet, a fair translation of the word keren, which is neither the 
silver trumpet nor the shophar, although in the LXX. it is called sadpinx. 
The word occurs in the Mishna, where it is stated that the horn of the 
cow was not to be used to form the shophar. ‘The second instrument, 
in the Greek, is the syrinx, or Pan’s pipe, not very well transliterated into 
the Chaldean seruketha. ‘The third is a cithara in the Greek, but not a 
kinnur, but a kithros, in the Hebrew. The sambuca, sambuke, has 
been translated sackbut. The psantrin, or Asa/terion, is considered by 
the musical writers of the present day to be the dulcimer ; a stringed 
instrument something resembling an Zolian harp, that was struck by a 
plectrum, and that finally was developed into our present pianoforte. 

is from this name that the word psaltery has been formed, and incor- 
rectly applied to the nabel. The last-named instrument, in the Book of 
Daniel, the symphonica, is very accurately transliterated into Hebrew 
letters. Dr. Stainer thinks that it is the bag-pipe. It is foreign to our 
present object to investigate the serious questions to which this passage 
has given rise. ‘The music of Babylon, whatever be the source from 
which the names of the instruments are derived, could not be expected 
to be identical with that of Jerusalem. The difference is as marked as 
possible, no single name being common to any instrument in the two 
s eries. 

That the authority of the LXX., great as it is on many points, is not 

conclusive as to the propriety of translating the nabel by the word psal- 
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tery, is shown by the comparison of the Greek version with the Hebrew 
text of the 137th Psalm. The latter, with etymological truth, speaks of 
hanging the kinnurs upon the'willows. The former transmutes the sacred 
lyre of the Hebrew muse into a wind instrument,—“ we hanged up our 
organs.” 

Attempts have been made to derive some light as to the Temple music 
from the untranslated words that occur in the titles of some of the 
Psalms, but hitherto with but little result. Professor Ewald, in his 
recently published fifth volume of the History of Israel, says (p. 267): 
“The Greek translators of the Psalter evince only an imperfect and obscure 
knowledge of the art terms of the ancient music, which clearly proves 
that the whole of this ancient art suffered severely through the entrance 
of Greek music, and by degrees entirely disappeared.” ‘This is one of 
the many imaginary generalisations of the learned writer. It is true 
that the headings in the LXX. are sometimes more inexplicable than 
those in the Hebrew. ‘The words which in our version are rendered, 
as in the Jewish-German version of the Psalms,‘‘ to the Chief Musician,” 
or Precentor, are translated, in the LXX. and in the Vulgate ei¢ ré rédoe, 
tn finem, for ever. 

The word which in our Bibles is spelled Alamoth (Ps. xlvi.) has been 
thought by some students to mean “treble ;” or a chant intended for the 
shriller voices of the young priests. Neither the Greek nor the Latin 
help us here, as they render it ‘* About hidden things.” Sheminith 
(Ps. vi.) is translated “ On the eighth,” a possible rendering ; Shoshannim 
(Ps. xlv.) “For the hidden.” Shalishim, another word of the same 
_ type, occurs in 1 Sam, xviil. 6, where it is translated “cymbals” in 
the Greek, and sés¢ra in the Vulgate. It is very possible that we may 
here have indications of citharz with eight, six, and three strings, as we 
find them represented on the coins. The Ashor of Ps. xcii. 3 is trans- 
lated decachord by each version, and would form a fourth of this series 
of lyres. Mahalath is transliterated, with no attempt at translation, in 
Greek, Latin, and English. Machal, in Rabbinical Hebrew, means to 
pardon ; and the word may refer to the last verse of the Psalm (liii. 6), 
in the heading of which it occurs. From similarity to Chaldean words, 
it is possible that Nehiloth (Ps. v.) may mean a march, and Shiggaion 
(Ps. vii.) either forte, or “ bass,” as opposed to the treble of Alamoth. 
With more confidence we may translate Neginoth (Ps. iv.) as chorale 
or concentus. Gittith, which the LXX. and Vulgate refer (Ps. viii.) to 
“wine vats,” we should render “for the altar ;” Michtam, “ for the in- 
cense offering ;” and Aijeleth Shahar (Ps. xxii.) “for the morning 
sacrifice.” The headings of Psalm lvi. and lvii. are indicated by both 
Greek and Latin translators, as well as by the etymology of the words, 
to refer to the subject, or state, of the writer ; the first, as being kept at 
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a distance from the sanctuary; the second, as an imminent danger. 
The only two of this series of Hebrew words that can be taken as 
without doubt referring to musical arrangements in the Temple, are 
“Teannoth” (Ps. cxxxviii.), meaning responses, and the “Songs of 
Degrees,” which were sung on the steps of the Great Gate of the 
Sanctuary. 

The names of the musical instruments allotted to the Temple service 
remained unaltered for the eleven centuries that elapsed from the Exodus 
to the return from Babylon. ‘They are the same as those which the 
Talmud describes as proper to the Sacred Temple. The teph, or tam- 
bour, which Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, struck when she 
sang of the overthrow of the host of Egypt, is included in the 15oth 
Psalm among the six instruments there named or indicated. Of the 
cymbals we hear but little, except in this Psalm and in the Talmud. 
The silver trumpets, described in the tenth chapter of the Book of Exodus, 
were blown by the sons of the priests at the dedication of the wall of 
Jerusalem by Nehemiah (xii. 35). The nabel, the kinnur, and the 
halleel, were borne before the company of prophets, in the year when 
Saul was anointed king. The nabel and the kinnur were struck, 
together with the cymbals, by the Levites who gave thanks in compass- 
ing the restored wall. The cornet, with its golden mouthpiece, is yet 
sounded with the New Year in the Synagogue, as was appointed on 
the solemn Feast Day in the language of the 81st Psalm. In the last 
voice of Hebrew prophecy, the citharz were struck by the white-robed 
elders in the heavenly temple, and as the smoke of the incense 
ascended from the golden censer, the angels which had the trumpets 
prepared themselves to sound. 


THomMAS A Kempis AND His TIMEs. 


HE character and writings of Thomas 4 Kempis appear at first 

sight so exceptional, so rare a blossoming in an unpromising 
age, that we shall do well perhaps to examine a little the circumstances 
and spiritual condition of the country and the times in which he lived, 
and so to bring before us, in distincter outline, the man himself, with the 
influences which helped to make him what he was; so shall we better 
understand the part he bore in that great awakening in the heart of 
Europe which prepared it for the advent of Luther. For Luther was 
not the first, perhaps not even the best or greatest man, who had 
preached the doctrines of the Reformation. Voice after voice had 
uttered these great truths, and tens of thousands had received them. 
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Many of those voices had been silenced in dungeons or the flames, and 
thousands of those disciples had been martyred ; but the seeds of truth 
and new life were springing up, from Hungary to Spain, from England 
to Calabria. 

The stirrings of this spiritual life, even as early as the twelfth century, 
had led to the formation, in France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Upper Italy, of free spiritual associations, in which men or women, 
imbued with an earnest religious spirit, might work together, held by no 
monastic vows, but living apart from society on the one hand, and 
from the monasteries on the other, both being too corrupt and degenerate 
to admit of their living a holy life in connection with them undisturbed. 
Not but that many great and energetic Christian characters were pro- 
duced under the monastic system ; for instance, some of the reformers 
themselves ; but, as a whole, it had become unfit for the purpose for 
which it had been originally designed, and for one or two centuries 
these free organisations served a useful purpose in the world. But at 
length they also lost their vitality. 

It was time for the indestructible roots of the tree of life to send up 
afresh shoot. John Ruysbroek, Canon of Brussels, born about 1293, 
nourishing in solitude and contemplation, as well as by the conscientious 
discharge of his priestly duties, a profounder piety than others of his 
city or his time, was unconsciously preparing the leaven which was to 
spread from heart to heart, from land to land, from age to age. At the 
age of sixty he retired from active duty, and entered the monastery at 
Greendale, two miles from Brussels, in a great beach forest, at whose 
southern extremity lies the field of Waterloo, not famous then as now. 
He became prior of the institution, and author of a reformation among 
the canons, which extended far and wide over the Netherlands. He was 
wholly devoted to contemplation, and in the depths of the beautiful forest 
he felt the illumination of the Spirit of God, and wrote, as he believed, 
God’s messages of truth for men. Multitudes flocked to him, to hear of 
the self-denying love of God ; and the revival of spiritual life spread to 
many hearts. He lived to a great age, and died at about the time of 
the birth of Thomas 4 Kempis. But wide-spread as was the effect of 
his preaching and his writings, the result of his life-work was probably 
most manifest in the influence which he exerted upon Tauler, the great 
preacher and reformer, who developed his contemplative spirit, and 
taught the doctrines of the inner life and the union of the soul with God; 
and upon Gerhart Groot, the eloquent and devoted Christian teacher of 
the people, who embraced his spirit of practical reform. Tauler laboured 
among the contemplative Germans, and Gerhart among the practical 
Netherlanders ; and both did much to bring in the Reformation. 

Gerhart Groot was born at Deventer, in 1340. After three years 
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of study at the University of Paris, he returned home at the age of 
eighteen, Master of Arts, versed in{theology and magic. He was made 
Canon of Utrecht, and was a worldly-minded and very gay young clergy- 
man. One or two of his pious friends talked with him with great 
earnestness, urging him to live a different life, and with such success 
that Gerhart became a changed man. He renounced his wealth and 
gaiety, burned his books of magic, spent three years in the silence and 
subjection of a Carthusian monastery, and devoted himself to the study 
of the Scriptures. But action was a necessity of his nature, and he 
seemed to have found his right place when he was appointed, by the 
Bishop of Utrecht, preacher for the whole of his diocese. He was an 
earnest and eloquent revival preacher ; and as he went from place to 
place he preached in the open air twice a day, to eager throngs which 
the parish churches could not contain. But he attacked the corrupt 
lives of the clergy with such boldness, that his licence to preach was 
revoked, and he found himself suddenly cut off from what he had 
thought the work of his life. But God was leading him in the right way. 
He went to Greendale to see Ruysbroek, and spent some days with him. 
Much impressed by his character and life, he resolved to form an asso- 
ciation which should be, like that at Greendale, a real brotherhood. He 
loved the society of young men, and the school at Deventer gave him an 
opportunity for labour among such. He advised them, helped them, 
entertained them at his table, read with them, and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of earning money, by employing them as copyists of the Bible and 
many good books. ‘The circle of young men enlarged continually ; and 
at length one of them, Florentius Radewins, proposed that they should 
put their earnings into a common fund, and live together. This was the 
origin of the association called ‘‘ The Brethren of the Common Lot,” an 
association which continued to do a good work until the printing-press 
superseded their copying labours, and the light which they faithfully held 
up in the midst of a dark age, was lost in the sunrise of the Reformation. 

The brethren lived in what they called ‘ Brother-houses,” about 
twenty together, living so pure, useful, and active a life, that Luther, 
who had certainly little enough admiration for what was conventual, said 
of them: “Such monasteries and brother-houses please me beyond 
measure. Would to God that all monastic institutions were like them! 
Clergymen, cities, and countries would then be better served and more 
prosperous than they now are.” 

Gerhart died of the plague, at the age of forty-four, appointing 
Florentius his successor. ‘Thomas 4 Kempis never saw Gerhart, as he 
was only four years old at the time of Gerhart’s death ; but the “ Imitation 
of Christ” plainly shows what influence Gerhart’s ‘‘ Rules of Life” and 

“‘ Moral Sayings ’’ had exercised upon his mind and heart. 
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Florentius took his degree at the University at Prague some years 
before John Huss entered it. Returning to the Netherlands, he heard 
Gerhart at Utrecht, was deeply affected by his preaching, and became 
his warm personal friend. When Gerhart ceased preaching and went to 
Deventer, Florentius removed thither also, and was vicar of a church 
there. At the death of Gerhart, he undertook the management of his 
young institution, and carried his wishes and plans into execution. One 
of these plans was the establishment of a monastery of regular canons, 
in connection with the communities of Brethren and Sisters of the Com- 
mon Lot (for there were Sister-houses as well as Brother-houses). In 
this manner, the Monastery of Windesheim was set on foot, where John, 
the brother of Thomas 4 Kempis, was a canon. Several similar esta- 
blishments followed, among them that of Mount St. Agnes, near Zwoll, 
rendéred famous by the long priorship of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Thomas Hamorlein was born in 1380, at Kempen, a small but plea- 
sant town in the great plain of the Rhine, not far from Cologne, 
and hence, according to the custom of the time, he was called Thomas 
i Kempis. His father was a frugal and industrious mechanic, his 
mother a woman of earnest piety, who early instilled into her child a 
love for spiritual things. 

The boy must have evinced fine talents, else his parents would hardly 
have thought of making him a scholar, as they were very poor, and he 
would have to depend upon the liberality of others. The Brethren of 
the Common Lot were always ready, however, to help such youths, 
giving them means of subsistence, instruction, and religious training, and 
offering the prospect of permanent support. At the age of thirteen, 
Thomas was sent to the Grammar-school at Deventer, which, though 
independent of the Brother-house in that place, was really connected 
with it in various ways, as the Brethren had charge of part of the in- 
struction, and zealously befriended the scholars, particularly the needy 
ones. After a short time, Thomas went to see his brother John at 
Windesheim, and he gave him a letter of introduction to Florentius. 
Florentius won the heart of the youth by the kind interest he took in 
him, furnishing him with the books he was too poor to purchase, and 
procuring lodging for him in the house of a good woman. He gave him 
money, also, to pay his school fees and redeem his books, which he had 
been obliged to pawn. But the rector of the school inquired who gave 
him the money, and hearing it was Florentius, he said: “Go take it 
back to him ; for his sake I shall charge you nothing.” 

Thomas was much impressed by the life of the Brethren, who lived in 
the world and yet had nothing worldly about them ; and he attached him- 
self to them, and obtained an abode in the Brother-house. The religious 
atmosphere of this home, the fellowship of young men of fervent piety 
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and especially the presence of Florentius, for whom he had conceived 
an ardent and most enthusiastic love, made the place, as he says, ‘‘ Para- 
dise to him.” He seems to have loved Florentius as a father, and 
revered him asa saint. Before he became a resident of the Brother- 
house, he, with other boys from the Grammar-school, used to sing in the 
choir. Here Florentius was also present. ‘‘ Now, whenever,” Thomas says, 
“IT saw my good master Florentius standing in the choir, even although 
he did not look about, I was so awed in his presence by his venerable 
aspect, that I never dared to speak a word. On one occasion I stood 
close beside him, and he turned to me and sang from the same book. 
He even put his hand upon my shoulder, and then I stood as if rooted 
to the spot, afraid even to stir, so moved was I.” 

When he came to live under the same roof, a closer acquaintance did 
not diminish his reverence, but only strengthened his love. He went to 
him in every trouble of mind, or clouded moment, and a temperament 
like his must have known many such, and the strong and sunshiny 
nature of the master always brought him comfort and encouragement. 

In consequence of impaired health, Florentius sometimes could not 
partake of the common meal. On such occasions, Thomas considered 
it an honour and delight to attend and serve him. And when he was 
more seriously ill, Thomas went to the neighbouring houses to request 
that he might be remembered in prayer, and his veneration for him led 
him to engrave deeply on his mind the sayings and character of his 
master, and express the spirit of them in his actions and his writings. 

Thomas was fortunate in his room-mate, Arnold, a young man of 
glowing piety, whose fervor and devotion made a deep impression upon 
his mind. His nature was to look fondly up to some higher character, 
and endeavour to raise itself by imitation to the same level. 

After he had been for seven happy years in the Brother-house, Floren- 
tius said to him: ‘ My most beloved son Thomas, the time has come 
when you must decide upon a vocation. Whether you choose the ac- 
tive life, devoting yourself to good works, or the contemplative life, 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, you can walk it better and more safely in the 
convent than in the world which lieth in wickedness.” 

“ Father,” said Thomas, “you open to me the prospect of what I 
have long desired. Be so good as to procure for me a place among my 
dear school-fellows upon Mt. St. Agnes.” Next day, therefore, Floren- 
tius gave him a letter of recommendation to the prior of this convent, 
which has a retired site, upon an upland, near the town of Zwoll. 

Florentius died in 1400, which seems to have been the same year in 
which Thomas left Deventer. He was very kindly received at Mt. St. 
Agnes, passed a novitiate of six years, and then became a regular canon. 
Seventy-one years in all he spent at that little monastery, full of zeal and 
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activity in promoting the welfare of his community, of which he was 
made sub-prior, and afterwards steward. But this latter office brought 
him into contact too much with outer and mundane things, and he be- 
came sub-prior again, so as to give himself wholly to the spiritual side 
of life. He did not love nature, like Ruysbroek, but studied in his cell, 
instead of in the forest, not wishing to have his attention disturbed by 
outward things. He wrote the lives of several of the brethren at Deven- 
ter, including those of Gerhart and Florentius, of his friend Arnold, and 
also that of John Cacabus, the cook, who, besides practising his calling, 
was given to spiritual contemplation, able also to instruct others. 
Thomas 4 Kempis wrote sermons and shorter essays for the use of 
novices. Like Ruysbroek, he was an eloquent preacher, and crowds 
came to him to hear his words of wisdom, and to have enkindled in 
them the fire of spiritual zeal. At the age of sixty he wrote his immor- 
tal work, “‘ The Imitation of Christ,” a genuine reflex of his life. 

The passionate devotion, the absorbing love, the careful study to re- 
produce their virtues which he had manifested in youth towards the 
friends whom God gave him, were fixed, in later years, upon the Divine 
Master. These friendships had not been idolatries to repent of or to be 
* superseded, but stepping-stones up to the higher friendship of the Lord 
Himself, for which purpose He gave them. 

Thomas was a diligent and skilful copyist, and made many copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, also of “ The Imitation of Christ.” He wrote some 
hymns, but showed no talent for poetry; indeed, one could hardly 
expect a genius for this art in one who ignored all art, and said: “The 
true monk has no‘desire to contemplate the beautiful.” Strange doctrine, 
when the object of all their contemplation was the Absolute Supreme 
Beauty, the Source and Perfection of all that is beautiful! He loved 
sacred music, but more as a religious service than as an art. In politics 
he took no interest. He warned his disciples to abstain from intercourse 
with the rich and the great. Yet he was not unlearned, according to the 
standard of the age, and was ready to encourage young men to study 
the classics and the sciences; and from his quiet cell went forth 
restorers of ancient literature, and men who laboured with success for the 
revival of science in the Netherlands. 

He lived to a great age, but to the last preserved a healthy state of 
body and soul, good eyesight, and a cheerful disposition. He died in 
July, 1471, at the age of 91 or 92. 

A strict Catholic and a rigid monk, he nevertheless was one of those 
who paved the way for the Reformation, by inculcating the reading of 
the Bible; by laying stress always upon Christ and His gospel, repen- 
tance, faith, and love, and not upon ceremonial observances; by 
labouring for the religious revival and instruction of the people, and by 
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caring for the literary and philological education of the rising generation. 
And moreover, under his immediate influence was trained up John 
Wessel, of whom Luther said, “ If I had read Wessel sooner, my adver- 
saries would have presumed to say that I had borrowed my whole doc- 
trine from him—our minds are so consonant to each other.” 

Wessel was educated among the Brethren of the Common Lot, went 
to Mt. St. Agnes, became intimately acquainted with 4 Kempis, and had 
some thoughts of entering the monastery. But though he was fervent 
in his piety, his thirst for knowledge and desire for action predominated. 
He was a self-reliant, inquisitive, reforming spirit, for whom God had 
other work. He thought there was too much superstition among the 
brethren. When Thomas was exhorting him to a reverent worship of 
the Virgin Mary, Wessel replied: “ Father, why do you not rather lead 
me to Christ, who so graciously invited those who labour and are heavy- 
laden to come unto Him?” And again, when Thomas urged a strict 
observance of the fasts of the Church, Wessel said: ‘‘ God grant that I 
may a/ways live in purity and temperance, and fast from vice and sin !” 
Thomas & Kempis was struck by these remarks, and took occasion 
to change some passages in his writings, which now show less admixture 
of superstition. 

Wessel was a Frieslander ; he went from the teachings of Thomas 4 
Kempis to the University of Cologne, and thence, as student and 
teacher, to all the great universities of France, Germany, and Italy, 
gathering up and imparting much learning. He taught the doctrines 
afterwards called Lutheran ; but, partly owing to his suavity and pru- 
dence, and partly to his influential friends, especially the Bishop of 
Burgundy, he escaped a breach with Rome, and the persecution which 
silenced others, among them John of Wessel, a friend of Wessel’s, and 
often confounded with him, who died in prison for the same truths 
which Wessel taught. 

Wessel died in October, 1489, when Luther was six years old. But 
his pupil Reuchlin, and Erasmus, another of the Deventer scholars, held 
up the torch of truth, until Luther’s hand was strong enough to receive 
it, and light with it the lamps of a new age. 
Mary A. ATKINSON. 


From the “ Congregational Quarterly,’ Boston, U.S. 








FREE CHURCHES IN FRANCE. 


FREE CHURCHES IN FRANCE.—SKETCHES 
or WorSHIP AND LIFE. 


F asked to characterise the idea which most English Christians have 
I of the Protestant churches of the Continent, we should be inclined 
to use the term vague. Little is known of them beyond the fact that 
they exist, and are largely affected with the leaven of rationalism. ‘The 
names,—and, to some extent, the writings,—of Vinet, Krummacher, 
Monod, E. de Pressensé, and Bersier, are familiar to many ; but not so 
the churches and communities which look to them as spiritual guides 
and instructors. Even travellers who have made a careful study of the 
principal cathedrals and churches of the Continent have little to say re- 
specting the humble Protestant sanctuaries often to be met with in the 
immediate neighbourhood of those celebrated buildings. Some have 
found out the great Oratocre church in Paris, or the new and handsome 
Evangelical church in Lyons, and for Calvin’s sake have visited the 
church of St. Peter, in Geneva; but very few have been present at 
Divine service, or formed any conception of the religious life prevailing 
in these communities. 

The result of this comparative ignorance with regard to Continental 
Protestantism is apparent in the general want of interest shown towards 
our brethren across the channel. Their struggles and sufferings, their 
efforts to evangelise the vast masses of their fellow-countrymen around 
them, awaken but little sympathy. They are greater strangers to us 
than the Christians of Savage Island or Madagascar. 

We are very desirous that this state of things should cease, and with 
this view we purpose to present a few facts, illustrative of the religious 
life and working of some of our French brethren, with whom, as separate 
from the National Church, English Congregationalists may justly claim 
a kind of fraternity. Our aim is not to eulogise, but to draw a faithful 
picture, in the hope that by this means we may be led to take a deeper 
interest in the faithful few who in France and other countries are trying 
to maintain the conflict with superstition and infidelity, and to extend 
the kingdom of the Redeemer. 

It is Sunday morning in the little town of M. Twelve o'clock, the 
hour of service, is at hand. As we wend our way to the chapel we see 
no streams of neatly-dressed persons proceeding to their respective 
places of worship. ‘The shops are open, the loungers at the cafés are 
drinking their mazagran or absinthe, and the little children in the avenue 
are sporting with one another, or flying their balloons. At length we 
reach a humble edifice, whose architect was not allowed to indulge his 
Gothic or Italian propensities. No fluted columns adorn the facade. 
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No pretentious spire points the way to heaven. As we enter, a good 
brother, who seems to act as chapel-keeper, greets us with a pleasant 
smile and a hearty shake of the hand. The arrival of a stranger, and a 
foreigner too, is evidently an event in the history of the day. The salu- 
tation over, we pass in alone. There is no fear of our taking the 
wealthy deacon’s seat, or of our occupying the favourite corner of one 
of the chief supporters. There are no pews, but only benches, with here 
and there a few rush-bottom chairs, such as one used to see in the 
Champs Elysées in Paris. As the people arrive, they stand for a minute 
or so, the men with their faces in their hats, to ask the blessing of God 
on the service. At about ten minutes after the time appointed (punc- 
tuality is not a French virtue), the minister enters, innocent of robes, 
M. B. waistcoat, and all such official insignia, except the white necktie. 
By this time a tolerable congregation is assembled, and, judging by their 
outward appearance, one would say that they all belonged to about the 
same social position, and that a rather low one. We fancy, however, 
that yonder neatly-dressed ladies, with bonnets not perhaps of the latest 
fashion, are wives and daughters of prosperous manufacturers, and that 
the persons by their side, with caps of snowy whiteness, or huge ties of 
black velvet at the back of their heads, are their domestics. Some of 
those men, too, ‘in blouses are owners of little farms, and occupy a 
tolerably independent position. While we are thus scrutinising the 
people, all suddenly rise from their seats. The pastor is about to open 
the service, which he does by repeating the words, ‘‘In the name of 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, Amen.” The service 
then proceeds much after the fashion common with us thirty years ago, 
with perhaps this difference, that the ong prayer, if so we may call it, 
comes after the sermon. The people sit to sing and stand to pray. Our 
first impression, when the novelty of the scene has passed away, is, that 
the whole affair is very dull. The singing is mournful and monotonous. 
The Scriptures are read in a negligent manner, rather as a task that must 
be performed, than as a part, and an important part, of the service. The 
prayers are devout. They do not embody a system of theology, nor 
inform God on matters which He knows far better than we do. The 
sermon is not devoid of interest. It appeals to the emotional side of 
our nature, and is listened to with attention by the greater part of the 
audience. Nevertheless, the general impression produced is not in our 
case a very pleasing one. Weare ready to ask, Are these the vivacious 
French people, whose conversation is so animated? Does the minister 
think it unbecoming to use much action in preaching? Is it necessary 
or expedient to have an order of worship as far removed as possible 
from that common in the Romish Church ? 

In many places the congregation seem possessed with the idea that 
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they have come together to hear a sermon, and not to worship God. 
Many arrive late, while others, or it may be the same persons, get up and 
leave as soon as the preacher has ended his discourse. 

But it would be wrong to regard these external manifestations as 
indicative of the real nature of the service. It is certainly strange to 
find that a people of lively temperament, of correct taste, and fond of 
what is sensational, should be contented with forms of service so devoid 
of everything calculated, as forms, to rouse the deeper feelings of the 
soul. All this, we say, is strange ; but we must not draw the conclusion 
that the worship is merely formalistic, and that the worshippers are 
destitute of real religious life. On the contrary, we believe that in 
these humble unadorned temples, and among these quiet, and as one is 
almost disposed to call tiem, ¢r7ste people, there is an amount of spiri- 
tual earnestness and real devotion not always to be found in other 
circles, where the outward expressions of reverence, praise, and prayer, 
are more lively and artistic. The service is to many a time of solemn 
and happy meditation—a season of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord—and all the more refreshing, in many cases, because it serves to 
bring the soul for a season into direct contact with Divine realities 
in a way hardly possible amid such surroundings as are common in 
France. 

If we follow many of these worthy descendants of the old Huguenots 
into the walks of daily life, we shall possibly discover amongst them not 
so much fussy concern about the success of the ‘‘cause,” nor so much 
observance of Sabbath duties as may often be seen amongst us, but 
rather a general leavening of the whole of life with the power of 
religion. Their piety has a reality and depth most refreshing to behold. 

There are some few places where the signs of religious life are more 
numerous and more directly apparent than in such a congregation as 
the one whose features we have endeavoured to describe. Here, for 
instance, is a temple filled to overflowing with a congregation of 500 
people. There is the same or even greater simplicity, but one is 
conscious that here there is a more powerful action of the Holy Spirit. 
It is visible in the eager interest taken in the services. But the history 
of the church may perhaps account for this larger amount of spiritual 
power. 

Fifty years ago a faithful minister was appointed pastor of the 
Reformed church in the town. He soon discovered that no attempt 
whatever had been made by his predecessor to maintain order among 
his parishioners. Persons of the most scandalous lives were allowed to 
commune. Disgusted with this state of affairs, he and a few of the more 
Serious among the people applied to the Consistory for permission to exer- 
cise discipline. This being refused, the pastor and his friends withdrew, 
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and began to form a separate church. The most violent opposition was 
made to this movement. One day as the little company were worshipping 
together in a farmhouse, intelligence was brought to them that a band of 
armed men was coming to attack them. The pastor was at once stowed 
away in the hollow trunk of a tree, which was used as a kneading-trough, 
while one of his friends wrapped himself in the pastor’s cloak and fled 
across the fields, hoping thus to make the persecutors think that the 
pastor himself had fled. The stratagem was successful, and fortunately 
the courageous man was not struck by the shots that were fired after him: 
he still lives to tell the tale. The pastor, as soon as possible, returned 
to Switzerland, but kept up correspondence with his people, and encou- 
raged them to remain steadfast. Some time_after, the little congregation 
determined to build a sanctuary, some of them contributing ground and 
materials, others drawing the stone from the quarry, or helping in the 
labours of construction. A neat edifice, capable of holding from 250 to 
300 persons, was then raised. Several pastors came to feed the flock, 
until, in 1845, disciples of Mr. Darby appeared in the district, proclaiming 
the speedy advent of the Lord, and thus division arose, and the little 
church was for a time quite broken up. However, one of the members, 
who had not been carried away by these vagaries, determined to try and 
restore order. He was an uninstructed man, but having great natural 
gifts, and being full of zeal, he was enabled to gather together the 
scattered members. Some who had for a time become Darbyites 
returned to their old friends, while many new converts came forward and 
joined the humble church. In 1861, two brethren who were staying in 
the town began to preach in the chapel. Such was the interest excited 
that it was very soon necessary to hold open-air meetings. A great 
number of conversions took place, and a large amount of spirtual life 
was excited. The state of things thus happily brought about by the 
instrumentality of two strangers has continued ever since, although the 
church was at the time, and continued for several years after, to be with- 
out a pastor. The chapel has been enlarged by the erection of galleries. 
There is a flourishing Sunday-school. The meetings for the private study 
of God’s Word are well attended, and almost every week souls are being 
raised from the dead. 

Such histories as these, together with the existence in many localities 
of communities of earnest Christian believers, lead us to see that in 
various parts of France, and we may now add of Italy, and even of Spain, 
there are abundant tokens of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘There may be in these Churches, as there is in the nations of 
which they form a part, a want of initiative, too great a disposition to 
leave all to be done for them by their appointed rulers. The pastor may, 
in some cases, have discouraged individual action, but a better spirit is 
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beginning to work. Meetings are being held from house to house for 
prayer and mutual edification. Sunday-schools are being organised, and 
persons encouraged to offer themselves as teachers ; and thus these 
infant Churches are learning to become centres of activity, and means of 
evangelisation for the surrounding country. 


2 eone—— 


THE CRIMINAL CLASs. 
NO. III. 


EFORMATORY Schools were incorporated into our criminal sys- 

tem by an Act of Parliament passed in 1854, and altered and 
extended by subsequent Acts. Until that period, as a rule, children 
convicted of crime had been sent to the ordinary gaols, and had been 
allowed to herd with ordinary prisoners. It was felt, however, by many 
thoughtful and humane persons—the late Mr. M. D. Hill, Recorder of 
Birmingham, being one of the foremost amongst them—that a mere sys- 
tem of punishment was both unjust to the children and wasteful and 
injurious to the country, since such a method of treatment could not 
be expected to reclaim juvenile offenders from the criminal class. The 
opening of reformatories was therefore urged ; these institutions being 
regarded by their projectors rather as schools than prisons ; and it being 
proposed that, while the inmates should be liable to recapture in case of 
absconding, no more restraint than that of a well-conducted school should 
be imposed upon them, the object being to train them into habits of 
industry and self-reliance, and thus to detach them entirely from the 
criminal class. When the proposal to establish reformatories was first 
made it met with considerable opposition ; but by degrees its advocates 
were able to convince their opponents on two points: first, that children 
fall into crime much more through parental neglect and want of educa- 
tion, than from their own disposition ; and second, that a child who has 
become criminal may be reformed by kindly treatment, careful religious 
and industrial training, and firm discipline. Happily the force of ex- 
ample was not wanting to aid the process of conviction, M. Demetz, in 
his great reformatory at Mettray, near Tours—the agricultural colony, as it 
was called—having proved that boys of the criminal class may be conver- 
ted into honest and industrious men, and be made a benefit instead of a 
curse to society. Similar proof had been given by the working of the 
farm school, conducted by the Philanthropic Society, at Red Hill, 
Surrey ; and by astill older institution—the county asylum or reformatory 
for boys, established by the magistrates of Warwickshire, at Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore, as far back as the year 1818. Strangely enough, owing toa 
variety of unfortunate circumstances, resulting in the loss of subscrip- 
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tions, the Stretton asylum was closed just as the reformatory system was 
opposed by Parliament. It had, however, done its work, by proving, in 
conjunction with Mettray and Red Hill, not only that reformation was 
possible, but that at least sixty per cent. of the inmates of Reformatory 
Schools were capable of being reformed, and restored to habits of indus- 
try and honesty. In the case of Mettray, indeed, the proportion of 
reformations was higher even than this; and in the best-conducted 
English reformatories, established under the Reformatory School Act, it 
is believed—exact figures, of course, being impossible—that the reforma- 
tions amount to nearly, if not quite, eighty per cent. One thing is quite 
certain, that the gaols have been nearly cleared of juvenile criminals, and 
that a great source of supply of the criminal class has been cut off. 

The system of Reformatory Schools is readily described. The schools 
are conducted by local committees, appointed by subscribers, and are 
under the general supervision of a Government Inspector, who is respon- 
sible to the Home Secretary. The magistrates are empowered to com- 
mit to these schools boys and girls under sixteen years of age for fixed 
terms of not less than two or more than five years ; and such children, 
when committed, may be legally reclaimed and imprisoned if they es- 
cape. There is, however, no restraint of a prison character in the 
schools themselves—no prison dress, no prison rules. Each school is 
conducted as nearly as possible as it would be if the inmates were of the 
ordinary class, though a special degree of watchfulness is of course 
maintained. The system of education includes elementary education in 
the schoolroom ; religious training ; industrial employments—carpen- 
tering, shoemaking, tailoring, &c.—in the workshops ; and agricultural 
labour on the land, most of the schools having farms attached to them. 
When the sentences of detention have expired, provision is in many 
cases made to find homes for the children in the colonies as emigrants, 
or, failing this, to place them in respectable situations in England ; and 
they are encouraged to look to the school as a kind of home and a 
source of advice until they are able to act for themselves. The funds 
of reformatories are derived from voluntary subscriptions, from Govern- 
ment grants, from payments by Corporations, and by contributions 
levied upon the parents of the children whenever this is found possible. 

The earliest Reformatory Schools established under the Act were 
founded in Birmingham, under the direction of Recorder Hill, Mr. 
Charles Sturge, Lieut.-Col. Ratcliff, and Mr. W. Morgan. The first 
school was established in the Ryland Road; Mr. John Ellis, a man of 
singular gifts for this kind of work, being the first master. The school 
was afterwards removed to Saltley, where it still occupies a foremost 
position amongst institutions of its kind, both as regards numbers and 
success of treatment. When the value of reformatories was demonstrated 
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by experience the schools rapidly increased ; and now there are fifty-three 
of them, located as follows :— 
Counties. Boys. 

Bedford... 
Cheshire 
Devon ... 
Dorset ... 
Durham... 
Essex 
Glamorgan 
Gloucester 
Herts 
Lancashire : 
Leicestershire ... 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Nottingham 
Hampshire 
Northampton 
Suffolk ... 
Surrey 
Warwick 
Wilts 
Worcester 
Yorkshire 


Three of these are reformatory ships: the Cornwa//, at Purfleet ; and 
the Akbar and the Clarence, at Liverpool. The number of inmates for 
the year 1872 is given in the following table :— 
Males. Females. Total. 
Inmates at beginning of year ... oe soo 9,588 846 4,368 
Committed during year oe va wee 1,054 294 1,348 
Received from other schools ... - 36 2 38 
Received from prison after confinement for 
bad conduct... ees he 9 oo 9 
Re-admitted after absconding... es wai 12 2 14 
Returned from license, or service... ii 41 21 62 


4674 1,165 5,839 
Of these, 849 were discharged by order of the Home Secretary, or al- 
lowed to go out to service on license ; 420 left the schools on completion 
of their terms ; 52 boys and 5 girls absconded, and were not retaken ; 
14 boys were sent to prison for refractory conduct ; 39 boys and 2 girls 
were removed to other schools; and 19 boys and 15 girls died—leaving 
3,536 boys and 888 girls, a total of 4,424, in the schools at the end of 
the year. Ofthe total number committed, 47 per cent. had been pre- 
viously in gaol, and 53 per cent. were sent to a reformatory on their first 
commitment, having in each case to spend a fortnight in prison before 
being sent to a reformatory—an arrangement which constitutes a great 
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blot on the reformatory system. The instruction of the children, as may 
be supposed, is very defective. Of the number of 1,348 committed in 
1872, there were unable to read or write, 631 ; and able to read and 
write imperfectly, 615. The ages of those committed ranged chiefly 
between 11 and 14. The total Government grant in aid of Reformatory 
Schools in 1871—72 amounted to £66,936. The sum recovered from 
parents of children committed was £3,124. 

Another most important reformatory, or to speak more correctly, pre- 
ventive, agency, consists of Industrial Schools. The first great effort at 
breaking up the continuity of the criminal class, by cutting off the 
sources of supply, was made by establishing the Reformatory Schools, 
for the treatment and reclamation of children who had actually fallen 
into crime. Another large class, however, was left untouched. This 
consisted of children who, not actually criminal, were in danger of be- 
coming so from their habits and associations, and who, by almost im- 
perceptible degree, became merged in the general criminal class. The 
conviction that this class of children needed to be systematically dealt 
with pressed with great force upon the minds of managers of reforma- 
tories and other persons whose occupations or inclinations led them to 
study the condition and prospects of the neglected class. Several 
conferences were held on this subject, Birmingham taking the lead in 
this, as in other reformatory work ; and eventually, after several abortive 
efforts, an impression was made upon the Government and upon Parlia- 
ment. The consequence was that in 1866 a general Act was passed, 
authorising the establishment of certified Industrial Schools, under 
Government inspection and aided by Government grants. These 
schools may be established by private committees who obtain the 
certificate of the Home Secretary, by Town Councils, and by School 
Boards, and may be assisted by payments out of local rates, and by contri- 
butions levied on parents who, in the opinion of Justices, are able to 
pay. The classes of children whom the magistrates may commit to 
Industrial Schools are thus defined in the Act of Parliament: “ (1) 
Found begging or receiving alms, whether actually, or under pretext of 
selling or offering for sale anything, or being in any street or public 
place for the purpose of begging or receiving alms. (2) Found wan- 
dering, and not having any home or settled place of abode, or proper 
guardianship, or visible means of subsistence. (3) Found destitute, 
either being an orphan, or having a surviving parent who is undergoing 
penal servitude or imprisonment. (4) Frequenting the company of 
reputed thieves. (5) Being apparently under twelve years of age, and 
charged with an offence punishable with imprisonment or any less 
punishment, but who has not been convicted of felony in England, or 
of theft in Scotland. (6) Being under fourteen years of age, and 
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complained of by the parent or guardian as uncontrollable. (7) Being 
under fourteen years of age, and in a workhouse, &c. and represented 
as refractory, or as being the child of parents either of whom is under- 
going penal servitude or imprisonment.” 

Under the Industrial Schools Act, 71 schools have been established 
in England and Wales, and certified by the Home Secretary as autho- 
rised to receive children committed by magistrates. Four of these 
schools are on board ship, the Havannah, at Cardiff; the Wellesley, at 
South Shields ; the /vrmidab/e, at Portishead ; and the Southampton, 
at Hull. There is also an Industrial School for the county of Middle- 
sex, at Feltham, established under a separate Act of Parliament. At 
the beginning of 1871-72, there were 5,798 children under detention in 
Industrial Schools—4,418 males and 1,380 females. During the year 
1832—1,451 boys and 381 girls were committed. At the end of the 
year there were under detention 4,870 boys and 1,516 girls, making a 
total of 6,386; or, adding 683 boys in the Middlesex school, giving a 
grand total of 7,069. The cost of the schools was about £120,000 
for the year. The funds are made up of Government grants, contribu- 
tions by Town Councils and School Boards, produce of the children’s 
work, voluntary subscriptions, and payments by parents under magis- 
trates’ orders. The last-named source, in 1871-72, yielded the sum of 
431299: 

There is yet another branch of the criminal class to be dealt with—a 
most miserable and unhappy class—the criminal lunatics. Persons who 
are found guilty of crime while in a state of mind which renders them 
irresponsible for their actions, or those who are acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, are ordered to be confined in a lunatic asylum, either for a 
term or during Her Majesty’s pleasure. Such persons, when charged 
with crimes of a serious nature, are sent to the State Asylum for criminal 
lunatics at Broadmoor, and others are confined in county and borough 
asylums or in licensed private asylums. ‘The number so confined at the 
end of 1872 was as follows :— 


Males. Females. 
Broadmoor State Asylum wo 449 113 
County asylum 0 a 65 
City and borough asylums ow «=sE 10 
Hospitals... aes I 3 
Metropolitan licensed houses ans 2 — 
Provincial ditto. ay | OES 12 


672 203 


Of the total number, 169 were convicted as insane ; 258 were acquitted 
as insane, but ordered to be detained as dangerous ; 74 were committed 
by Justices as insane ; and 374 were convicts, who became insane after 
trial, and were removed to asylums by order of the Home Secretary. 
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The crimes with which those under detention at the end of 1872 were 
charged, were as follows :— 
Males. Females. Total. Per cent. 
Murder ... sas ww OBR 65 196 22°4 
Concealment of birth and in- 
fanticide suit oo 5 5 0°6 
Attempts to murder, &c. sso es 30 155 he Be 
Rape, criminal assaults, and 
unnatural offences ae seg oo 34 3°9 
Larceny and petty theft coo ©6831 51 182 20°8 
Burglary and housebreaking ... 42 4 46 5'2 
Arson and other malicious of- 
fences ... fs <- iS 6 54 6°2 
Vagrancy ... ae ee | 4 21 2°4 
Other offences eae oss | aa 38 182 20°8 


G72. 120% 875 100°0 


The cost of criminal lunatics for the year was £38,135, chargeable 
upon the under-mentioned funds :— 


County rates _ sie oo. £3:308 
Borough rates ovis ove bas 814 
Parish rates abs ose aes 6,672 
Public revenues... a hee 26,083 
Private funds nae ie one 1,166 


The average cost per head in the State Asylum, at Broadmoor, was 
£61 2s. tod. 

Closely connected with crime and the criminal class are the pro- 
ceedings taken in Coroners’ Courts. In 1872, for the whole year ending 
December 31, there were 25,705 inquests held in England and Wales, 
18,046 of them on males, and 7,659 on females. 

The verdicts given by the juries are classified in the subjoined 
table :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Murder = ssa 130 127 257 
Manslaughter ... ie 120 56 176 
Justifiable homicide ss I I 2 
Suicide, or self-murder ... 1,057 398 1,455 
Accidental death + 9,066 2,369 11,435 
Injuries, cause unknown ... 176 74 250 
Found dead ... ess 2,038 1,045 3,083 
Executed a es II —_ II 
Natural death : 
From excessive drinking 258 121 379 
Disease increased by 
neglect... oe 82 78 
Want, cold, exposure ... 143 95 
Other causes... + 4,964 


18,046 
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There is a considerable difference in the number of verdicts of 
murder returned by coroners’ juries and the number of murders reported 
by the police, the former (for 1872) being 257, and the latter 132. This 
arises partly from the’ returns being made out to different dates, the 
coroners’ verdicts from January to December, and the police returns 
from September to September ; but principally from the fact that many 
of the coroners’ verdicts of murder are given in cases of supposed 
infanticide, while, if the offenders are brought to trial, the result is 
conviction for concealment of birth. There is also a similar difference 
in the verdicts of manslaughter, a lighter verdict being returned in 
many of the cases tried. 

It is of interest to note the ages of persons upon whom inquests were 
held ; these were as follows :— 


Infants—legitimate : Males. Females, Per cent. 
1 year and under ... see EAS 1,441 — 
7 years, and above 1 year ... 1,557 1,032 — 
Infants—illegitimate : 
1 year and under ... ne 622 568 —- 
7 years, and above 1 year... 149 84 — 


Total infants: 7 yearsand under 4,056 3y14 25 28°0 


Children under 16 and above 7 

years ee eos §=15443 317 6'9 
Adults, 16 and under 60 ess, 5540 2,696 47°0 
Aged and infirm, 60 a and 

above... os soe 25800 1,474 Das 
Ages unknown LAE ce 219 47 1‘o 


18 4046 7,659 100'°0 


The total cost of inquests, including coroners’ salaries, travelling 
expenses, &c. was £78,534 for 1874, and the average cost per inquest 
was £ 3 15. 1d. 


RECAPITULATION. 

We have now concluded this general survey of the criminal class, and 
it will be convenient to sum up the principal facts recorded in the three 
papers devoted to the subject. 

The total criminal class may be stated as follows, that is, the persons 
actually in confinement during the year, those reported by the police to 
be living by crime, and those charged before Justices with various 
offences which were summarily decided :— 


Known thieves es aes os «ABA 
Prostitutes . a eS 22,182 
Vagrants and tramps... oe .» @g25 
Suspicious characters as «we 65990 
Habitual drunkards ... 9 .» 40,863 
Previous good characters ie «. 242,998 
Character unknown ... as ose §68985983 
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Of these, 151,084 persons were charged with drunkenness ; and 
about 50,000 others were charged with offences not actually of a 
criminal character. The actual criminal offences decided summarily by 
justices were 168,895 in number, and there were also reported by the 
police about 44,000 offences of a graver character, which could be tried 
only before quarter sessions or assizes. The number of persons actually 
in confinement on the 30th December, 1872, was as follows :— 


Borough and county prisons... - 17,406 
Convict prisons ee ik we =: 684 
Reformatory schools ... ae “s @4R4 
Industrial schools’... sok o12 105300 
Criminal lunatics én on sete 875 


Total 33° BRAS 


The prison population, that is, the number who passed through the 
gaols during the year, was 158,141—namely, 113,857 males, and 44,554 
females. Of these, more than one-third were re-commitments. 

The number of policemen employed to keep the criminal class in 
order was 27,999, an average of 1 policeman to every 811 of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales. The cost of the police force was 
452,372,888, of which about £500,000 was paid by Government, the 


rest being provided by county and borough rates. 

The number of gaols in 1872 was 115 ; 80 county prisons, and 35 
town prisons, with 27,153 cells, and an administrative staff of 2,508 
officers ; and at a total cost of £622,098. 

There are also ten Convict Prisons, containing, on the 3oth September, 
1872, not less than 9,684 prisoners, with an administrative staff of 1,875 
officers ; and maintained at a cost of £ 317,332. 

There are 50 Reformatory Schools, with 5,839 inmates: 4,674 boys, 
and 1,165 girls ; receiving for their maintenance a Goverment grant of 
£66,936. 

The Industrial Schools number 71, with 5,798 inmates: 4,418 boys, 
and 1,380 girls ; maintained at a cost of about £120,000. 

There are 875 criminal lunatics, detained chiefly at the State Asylum 
at Broadmoor ; and costing £38,000 a year. 

Finally, 25,705 inquests were held in 1872, at a cost of £78,534. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


CoNSOLATION. 


** ALL nature in hushed voice doth speak of Death : 
The bud in incompleteness slain by frost, 
The leaf which falls into the dusty lane, 
The flower which fades for lack of summer rain, 
And every blade of grass which shrivels in the breath 
Of Winter, with his snow-wreathed ice-gemmed hair.” 
So sang I, when upon sick bed I lay, 
My heart o’erburdened and in sorrow tost, 
As winds of Autumn wailed their music sad ; 
But now I find her eloquently glad, 
Through pallid hands of daisies raised in prayer, 
And snowy-bosomed hedgerows faint with May, 
Which to my soul seem with sweet teaching rife, 
That death is but a prelude to new life. 


JAMES BowKER. 


* 2 
——————2 ne 
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Notices or New Books. 


The Superhuman Origin of the Bible 
Inferred from Itself By HENRY 
Rocers. London: MHodder and 
Stoughton. 

Ir is a long time since we had the satis- 

faction of receiving a new book from Mr. 

Henry Rogers, and but for the wise reso- 

lution of the Committee of the Congrega- 

tional Union to arrange for the publication 
of a series of volumes on theological and 
ecclesiastical subjects, it is very possible 
that he might not even now have broken 
his protracted silence. The Committee 
have rendered very substantial service 
not only to the Congregational Churches 
which they especially represent, but to 
all who are loyal to the Christian faith, by 
inducing Mr. Rogers to return to the 
controversies in which he had already won 
so great areputation. We deeply regret 
that the serious accident and the pro- 
longed interruptions to health, to which 
he refers in the preface, should have de- 
layed the appearance of this volume ; but 
it is a satisfaction to discover that physical 
suffering and the loss of physical strength 
have not impaired the intellectual vigour 


and keenness, or destroyed the grace and 
beauty of style, which were illustrated in 
the ‘* Eclipse of Faith” and in “ Grey- 
son’s Letters.” 

The thesis which Mr. Rogers attempts 
to establish in this series of lectures is 
stated with his usual felicity in these 
words : ‘‘ That the Bible is not such a book 
as man would have made if he could, or 
could have made if he would.” The argu- 
ment, which we should only enfeeble by 
analysing, is conducted with singular 
ingenuity, and it is of a character which 
gives the book very exceptional value in 
our own times. Its nature may be in- 
ferred from a paragraph in the closing 
lecture, in which Mr. Rogers urges that 
‘if’... all the alleged historic contra- 
dictions which with any plausibility of 
argument, have been charged upon the 
Bible, were admitted to be such, and 
withdrawn from its pages as errors which 
had got there we know not how, none of 
the paradoxes which the supposition of 
the human origin of the Bibles involves 
would beat all diminished, nor any argu- 
ment founded on them refuted.” 
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It would be erroneous to suppose that 
this volume is interesting only to those 
who are troubled by doubts concerning 
the claims of Holy Scripture to be re- 
garded as containing the record of a suc- 
cession of Divine acts and revelations, 
or who are anxious to remove the doubts 
of others. There is hardly a page that 
does not contribute some fresh illustration 
of the dignity, and beauty, and infinite 
wealth of the sacred books, and Mr. 
Rogers may have the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has not only constructed an argu- 
ment which will confirm the faith of many 
of his readers, but that he will assist very 
many who have long acknowledged the 
superhuman origin of the Holy Scriptures 
to recognise with deeper wonder and in- 
tenser joy the Divine glory with which they 
are radiant. 


Congregational History, 1567-1700. By 
JoHN WaAppINGTON, D.D. London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


In this handsome volume Dr. Wadding- 
ton has given to the world the results of 
many years of patient and painful labour. 
He has not been satisfied with collecting 
and reorganising the materials which 
existed in books previously published, 
but has brought together a large mass of 
facts and documents which have been 
discovered by his own independent re- 
searches. The history begins with, the 
rise of the Puritan party under Elizabeth, 
and closes with what Dr. Waddington 
describes as the ‘‘ valedictory address of 
surviving Ejected Ministers,” issued ap- 
parently about 1700; and, throughout, it 
is the history of Congregationalism which 
Dr. Waddington illustrates. He has con- 
ferred upon the Congregational Churches 
of England and America the very greatest 
obligations, and we trust that the recep- 
tion of the present volume will encourage 
him to continue his labours and to bring 
the history still nearer to our own times. 
In the event of a second edition of this 
volume being issued, we venture to sug- 
gest that its value would be greatly in- 
creased if, iv every case, Dr. Waddington 
indicated the source from which his mate- 
rials are derived. There is nothing, for 
instance, to show the exact date at which 


. as a student would be glad to have. 
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the ‘*Valedictory Address” was pub- 
lished, nor who published it, nor how it 
was published, Very interesting extracts 
from it are given, but no such information 
We 
have noticed a similar omission in other 
cases. If Dr. Waddington had written 
only a popular rhetorical history, founded 
on authorities accessible to everybody, 
explicit references of this kind would have 
been superfluous ; but his history is one 
to which all future writers will naturally 
turn for assistance and guidance, and we 
fear that many hours will be spent in 
hunting for information which Dr. Wad- 
dington might supply in a note which it 
would not take him two minutes to write. 
Christianity in Great Britain. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


In the course of last year the Daily 
Telegraph published a series of articles 
on the principal religious communities of 
Great Britain. The article on the Church 
of England appeared under the sanction of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that 
on the Church of Rome under the sanc- 
tion of Dr. Manning. Dr. Wiseman, 
President of the Conference, wrote the 
article on the Methodist Church, Prin- 
cipal Tulloch the article on the Church 
of Scotland, and the editor of THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST the article on the 
Nonconformists. These papers are now 
collected and published in a compact 
volume. Of the first four,.we may say 
without any hesitation that they are 
candid, clear, and interesting; of the 
fifth, we must ask our readers to judge 
for themselves. 


A Critical Examination of the Life ana 
Teachings of Mohammed. By SYED 
AMEER ALI MouLvI, M.A., LL.B. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 


THIs is a curious and interesting book 
It is a narrative of the life of Mo- 
hammed, and a defence of his charac- 
ter and teachings, by a Mahometan who 
has acquired a considerable acquaintance 
with the literature of the West. The 
author defends the polygamy in which the 


prophet indulged by the plea that he 
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married his successive wives from motives 
of benevolence ; he contends that Mahom- 
edan law implicitly forbids the practice, 
and that in Mahomedan countries, in 
which the circumstances that originally 
made it necessary are disappearing, it 
has come to be regarded as an evil. 
There is great ingenuity and great vigour 
in the manner in which the tenets of 
Mahomedanism are presented, so as to 
conciliate the European conscience and 
reason. 


A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery 
of Sermons. By JOHN A. BROADus, 
D.D., LL.D. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


THIs is a reprint of a work by an Ameri- 
can author. It is very clear, very com- 


prehensive, and very sensible. 


The Revolt of the Field. By ARTHUR 
CLAYDEN. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Mr. CLAYDEN has written a clear and 
intelligible account of the rise of the 
movement of the agricultural labourers. 
He has had exceptional advantages for 
acquiring a perfect knowledge of it from 
the very first, and for appreciating the 
character and aims of its leaders. The 
volume contains the letters addressed by 
Mr. Clayden to the Daily News during 
his tour through Canada with Mr. Arch. 


Ever Working, Never Resting. A Me- 
moir of the Rev. Fohn Legg Poore. By 
JoHN CorBIN. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


THE first sentence of Mr. Corbin’s Preface 
is enough o assure any discriminating 
critic that he has done his work exceed- 
ingly well. He says: ‘* To write a book 
was never an ambition of mine ;” and, 
therefore, when he was persuaded to write 
one, he thought nothing about himself and 
his book, and did his best to make clear 
to his readers what kind of a man Mr. 
Poore was, and how he came to get 
through so much work. If all the books 
that were written were written by people 
who, like Mr. Corbin, had no ambition to 
see their name on a title-page, the good 
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books might perhaps be fewer, but the 
poor books would almost disappear. 

Mr. Corbin has done his work not 
only well, but extremely well. Just 
at first he induiges occasionally in a 
style of writing which he appears to 
suppose is proper in a biography, and 
which he has found in books written by 
people who had an ‘‘ambition” to be 
eloquent and famous authors ; but he soon 
gets over this very natural infirmity, and 
tells his story in a clear, direct, manly 
way, which ought to make the book a 
very attractive one, and which must give 
to all readers a very vivid conception of 
the energy, and unselfishness, and zeal 
of Mr. Poore. 


A Memorial of the late Rev. Thomas 
Binney, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. 
Joun StovGuTon, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


THIS volume contains the biographical 
sketch of Mr. Binney, which appeared in 
the Sunday at Home, Personal Reminis- 
cences by Mr. Viney, the Funeral Address 
by Mr. Harrison, the Address at the 
Grave and an Addressdelivered before the 
London Congregational Union, by Dr. 
Allon, and the Funeral Sermons at the 
Weigh-House by Dr. Stoughton and Mr. 
Braden. The very excellent description 
of the funeral which appeared in the 
Daily News is given in an Appendix. 
From Dr. Stoughton’s Preface we learn, 
with some regret, but with no surprise, 
that Mr. Binney strictly prohibited the 
publication of Memoirs under the sanction 
of his family or executors, so that this 
volume must probably be regarded as the 
only memorial of an authoritative kind 
that is likely to appear. But would it 
not be possible to publish a selection 
from Mr. Binney’s numerous pamphlets 
and printed sermons? We rather doubt 
whether it would be expedient to reprint 
every sermon of his that has been printed, 
remembering the displeasure with which 
he regarded the license of publishers who 
printed what he had never revised. A 
wise editor could give us four or five 
volumes which would be greatly valued, 
and to these should be prefixed a some- 
what ampler sketch of his character and 
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history than was possible in the addresses 
and sermons delivered immediately after 
his death. ‘These addresses and sermons 
are, indeed, exceptionally discriminating, 
and in every way admirable ; but a more 
deliberate and elaborate account is neces- 
sary of the man who was for so many 
years the most prominent figure among 
Evangelical Nonconformists. 


The Higher Ministries of Heaven. Memo- 
ries of Henry Mander Pearsall. Won- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 


It isa difficult thing for a father to write 
the memoir of his son. Dr. Vaughan 
succeeded in doing it, and his sketch of 
Alfred Vaughan is the most perfectly 
beautiful thing that he ever wrote. Henry 
Mander Pearsall died too young to afford 
to his father the same rich material ; but 
Mr. Pearsalljhas done his work with 
great self-restraint and with faultless 
taste. There is very much in the little 


volume that will make it very useful to 
educated lads just leaving school, and to 
young students for the ministry. 


So Great Love! Sketches of Missionary 
Life and Labour. By Miss BRicut- 
WELL. London: John Snow and Co. 


Miss BRIGHTWELL writes very pleasantly, 
and this series of sketches of Williams, 
Lacroix, Morrison, Vanderkemp, the 
Martyr Smith, Knibb, and Moffatt, —with 
the selections from the Journal of Mrs. 
Jeffreys, describing the early days of 
Mission work in Madagascar,—ought to 
be very attractive to young people. The 
volume is pleasantly illustrated. 


The Pastoral Epistles. The Greek Text 
and Translations,’ &c. By PATRICK 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark. 


ALL Dr. Fairbairn’s books give evidence 
of learning and great industry. The 
‘** Typology of Scripture’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions made during 
the last quarter of a century to our theolo- 
gical literature. This volume on the 
Pastoral Epistles includes an elaborate 
introduction on the authorship of the 
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Epistles and onthetimesand places of writ- 
ing, expository notes, and appendices on 
special questions raised in the exposition. 
It contains the substance of lectures de- 
livered toa class of Pastoral Theology 
in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
There is, perhaps, less freshness and in- 
genuity in the notes than we looked for, 
but they are full of sound sense and of 
excellent practical suggestions. 


Thoughts on the Essence of Christ’s Atone- 
ment, By WILLIAM FROGGATT. Lon- 
don : Hodder and Stoughton. 


THOSE who are familiar with Mr. Frog- 
gatt’s writings will not need an assurance 
that in this brief treatise on one of the 
central truths of the Christian Faith they 
will find devout and reverential thought. 
There is very much in it with which we 
heartily agree, and no thoughtful Christian 
man can read it without profit. But we 
cannot feel that Mr. Froggatt has touched 
the heart of the question. In his judg- 
ment, the essence of the Atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ consists in ‘* His effec- 
tual testimony to the faultless wisdom, 
rectitude, and goodness of His Heavenly 
Father, against all the injurious and 
blasphemous insinuations implied in the 
apostacy of mankind.” It was ¢hat, but 
infinitely more than that. This view is 
far from accounting for the representa- 
tions of the New Testament concerning 
the nature of our Lord’s work, and we 
are sure that in the attitude of Mr. Frog- 
gatt’s own soul in relation to the Death 
of Christ there is implied very much more 
than is contained in his theory. 


Work Here, Rest Beyond: A Sketch of 
the Life of Robert Wherry, Esq. By 
EDWARD CAREY PIKE, B.A. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. | 


Mr. R. WHERRY seems to have been a 
man of excellent sense, great integrity, and 
deep religious earnestness. He had many 
friends, not only in Wisbeach, where he 
lived, but among the General Baptists 
throughout the country. They will value 
this sketch of his life, which is written in 
a spirit of affectionate veneration for his 
memory. 
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THe EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 
VI.—ON THE NILE. 


HERE are two ways of ascending the Nile. Travellers who have 
no motive for economising either time or money, hire a boat of 
their own—a Dahabeeah—and spend eighty, ninety, or even a hundred 
days on the river. The Dahabeeahs vary of course in size and in the 
comfort and splendour of their appointments. Most of them contain 
three or four sleeping-cabins, a saloon, and a bath-room, in addition to 
a queer little hole which is the kingdom of the cook, and the places for 
storing provisions and keeping the silver, the glass, and the crockery, 
and whatever else is necessary for the voyage. Some of them have two 
saloons, and seven or eight’ separate sleeping berths. In several that 
we saw, divans of Damascus silk and rich Turkey carpets gave the 
impression of Oriental magnificence. Even the smaller boats are 
furnished handsomely and luxuriously. 

With pleasant companions, a dozen books on the history and antiqui- 
ties of the country, a few novels and poets for “‘ Hours of Idleness,” and 
aclever and courteous dragoman, life in a Dahabeeah must be the abso- 
lute perfection of rest and enjoyment. For two or three months youtravel 
in your own hotel, and you travel, supposing the wind to be friendly, at 
what rate you please. You are never anxious about missing a train ; you 
are never hurried away from a ruined temple, or from the mounds that 
cover a buried city, by the warning that you must start in an hour ; for the 
boat remains at every point of interest as long as the head of the party 
pleases. You travel in peace, without having to endure the roar and the 
rush and the dust and the heat of a railway-carriage, and without dread 
of the horrors of sea-sickness. When the boat stops, you spend your 

x 
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time in the leisurely examination of the venerable monuments of the 
most ancient of empires, and while she is sailing, you can lounge in your 
chair on deck and watch the changing sights on shore; when you 
have become tired of watching, you can read up the latest numbers 
of the Spectator and Saturday Review that you got at Cairo, or try 
to puzzle out the mysteries of Egyptian chronology, or renew the 
delights of your youth in the pages of “ Ivanhoe,” “ Kenilworth,” or 
“The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” Sportsmen may amuse themselves by 
shooting the wild fowl, which are still abundant, and by trying to shoot 
crocodiles, which are becoming scarce. In the morning there are no 
bills to p2zy or portmanteaus to pack, and at night you have not to ascend 
wearisome stairs and to wander through the long corridors of a strange 
hotel, perplexed and puzzled as to whether you are “ Number 79” or 
‘* Number 97,” and unable for five minutes to find either. 

Some people, I believe, hire their Dahabeeah from the owner, lay in 
their own provisions, and engage their own crew ; but the simplest way 
is to leave all this to the dragoman. For ten pounds a day, Salem told 
us, he was accustomed to undertake the whole cost of the journey for 
four persons ; he found the boat, hired captain and sailors, cook and 
servants, furnished all provisions, made arrangements for the donkeys 
that are necessary to visit the places of interest that lie at any distance 
from the river, paid “ backsheesh ;” provided everything, in fact, that was 
needed, except wine. I do not wonder that so many wealthy people think 
that there can be no pleasanter way of spending two or three months anda 
few hundred pounds than by going to Egypt. But ara cura, which mounts 
behind the horseman, sometimes contrives to get a seat on the gorgeous 
divan of a Dahabeeah. Occasionally the cook gets drunk, or the sailors 
quarrel ; worst of all, the wind, which ought to blow from the north when 
you are ascending the river, seems to be about the only thing in Egypt 
which the Khedive has not succeeded in getting under his hand, and 
sometimes it will blow for days from the south, and your boat can make 
no way. By some perversity of ill-luck, this not unfrequently happens 
when you are in the least interesting part of the river, and then all that 
you get for your money is fresh, soft air, pleasant breakfasts, good 
dinners, and an admirable opportunity for testing your own patience, 
and discovering the temper of your friends. 

But our party had no time for ascending the river in this costly 
and luxurious way. ‘Three weeks were all that we could spare; and, 
fortunately, it was possible to ascend to the First Cataract and return to 
Cairo by steamer exactly in that time. 

The Nile steamers belong to the Government, but they are worked 
under a contract, which is in the hands of the enterprising Mr. Cook, 
whose name is famous in every village and city on the river of the Pha- 
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raohs, and who is evidently regarded as an English pasha of great power 
and glory. Last year the boats left Cairo every fortnight ; the charge was 
forty pounds, or forty guineas, per head, which practically included 
everything but wine. A few shillings extra were charged for a comfort- 
able chair on deck, a few shillings for a saddle, and occasionally we 
found ‘it necessary to give “backsheesh” of our own. Friends of 
mine who have travelled with Mr. Cook’s parties in Italy, in the Holy 
Land, and in other parts of the world, speak so well of his arrangements, 
that I wonder he does not do a little better with his Nile steamers. 
The cabins might be somewhat cleaner, with advantage. The drago- 
man in charge of the steamers would be able to give more attention to 
the passengers if he was not also steward, and compelled, therefore, to 
spend his time in buying meat and vegetables in the market-place when 
he ought to be with the travellers in a temple ora tomb. The saddles 
were in a condition for which the most ingenious apologist could invent 
no better excuse than that they suit the country, since nearly everything 
in Egypt is in ruins. There were some other small matters which 
occasioned a great deal of irritation, and some of the passengers vowed 
they would write letters to the Zimes, and so let the world know of their 
wrongs: I believe I grumbled a little myself. But when the journey 
was over, only the charm and the delight of it were remembered, and 
the temporary discomforts, which after all were slight to people in 
health, were forgotten. Mr. Cook was in Cairo when we returned, and 
perhaps he took care to remedy what was amiss. ‘There are so many 
people who might be able to spare the three weeks necessary for 
ascending to the First Cataract by the steamer, who are quite unable 
to spare the eighty or ninety days which may be consumed in a Da- 
habeeah, that it is very desirable to make the steamers as pleasant as 
possible. 


We got down to Boulak a little before three o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 4, and found some of our fellow-passengers already on 
board. In an hour we were off. For the first two or three miles the 
river was alive with boats, but these became fewer as we left Cairo 
behind us. We passed two or three palaces lying near the river, and 
for some little distance both banks were lined with buildings: one, I 
remember, was pointed out to us as the place where the ancient 
Egyptian process of. hatching chickens by artificial means is still prac- 
tised. But the nearer objects of interest were soon lost in the singular 
charm and impressiveness of the general and wider view—a view which, 
to eyes commonly filled with the]dingy sky and ignoble buildings of 
an ordinary English town, seems to belong to some fresh world. On 
the right bank rise the cupolas and minarets of Cairo, which we were 
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leaving behind us, and above the city, in the background, the great 
Mosque of Mahommed Ali, and the citadel, with the long, bold line of 
cliff on which they stand. The pyramids are lying solemnly on the left 
bank, a mile or two from the river, solemn, inscrutable, so familiar yet 
so strange, and behind them the yellow hills of the Libyan desert. The 
atmosphere is perfectly translucent : at a quarter to five in the afternoon, 
I find that I describe it as “‘all light, and exquisitely soft, as well as 
clear.” The atmosphere is indeed one of the indescribable elements of 
beauty in the Nile scenery. The “earth” is covered with ruins, 
which constantly remind you of a perished civilisation, but a “new 
heaven” rises above it. Yes, I know of no better phrase to describe it : 
it is “new.” The living power of the light is unspent ; it might have 
just begun to flood the world in answer to the word of the Creator. 
And, if I may so speak, the light is clean and unsoiled ; after seeing it, 
the light of these northern lands looks like a royal robe which has begun 
to “‘wax old,” and which must soon be folded up and laid aside, while 
the light of Egypt might be the robe of a newly-created archangel. The 
sky is equally “ fresh,” and shows no signs of having been stained by 
cloud or smoke rising from the world beneath it. 

Gradually the city of Saladin and the Mamelukes receded farther and 
farther into the distance ; occasionally it was lost for a few moments as we 
passed into a bend of the river, and then it reappeared, every line of its 
shining buildings remaining, almost to the last, firmly and sharply de- 
fined, for in Egypt the effect of distance, although real, is altogether 
different from that produced by the intervening atmosphere in European 
countries. 

We passed the mounds which cover the remains of Memphis, the 
ancient capital, which retained something of its former magnificence 
until the Mahomedans established themselves at Fostat, but which then 
sunk into rapid decay, so that its site became doubtful and its very 
name was almost forgotten. On the right bank, higher up the river, are 
the quarries of El Masarah, which were worked seventeen hundred 
years before Christ, and from which the Cairenes now obtain stone for 
the French-looking buildings which, to the regret of western travellers, 
are gradually displacing the picturesqueness and romance of the ancient 
city. 

On the very Nile the aggressive spirit of the nineteenth century is as- 
serting its insolent supremacy. There is a line of telegraph poles on the 
left bank, the very image, of course, of what may be seen running along 
a dreary canal in'South Staffordshire. Nor was this all. I watched the 
banks to discover the original of the wheels for irrigation, the pictures 
of which I remembered seeing in little books which I read when I 
was a child. I looked in vain. On asking the dragoman of the 
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steamer what had become of them, he told me that I should see them 
in a day or two higher up the river, but that near Cairo they had been 
abandoned for English pumps. 

At Cairo the river moves sluggishly, at least it moved sluggishly when 
we were on it in February ; ten or twelve miles higher up it came down 
with a swirl. On the east bank for a considerable distance the line of 
limestone cliffs approaches very near the river; on the west, the hills 
retreat, the land is low, and there is vegetation extending for some dis- 
tance from the bank ; there are groves of palm-trees and acacias, and 
thin lines of wheat, brilliantly green, and fields of beans and lentils. 

Of our life on board the steamer I find that I gave the following 
description in a letter home, written after we had been on the Nile two 
or three days :—“ It is the idlest life imaginable. We breakfast at 8.30 ; 
lunch at 12.30; dine at 6.30; and have tea at 9; lounging about the 
deck between times. At g o’clock, a little earlier or a little later, the 
steamer stops for the night.” The arrangements for stopping for the 
night were very simple. They ran the steamer up to the bank, sent out 
two men, who drove a couple of strong stakes into the mud to 
which they fastened her ; and then a plank to serve for a gangway was 
laid from the vessel to the land; the plank sometimes had a rope or a 
pole for a hand-rail, and sometimes not. Sometimes we stopped at a 
town, sometimes not. 

I ought to have said something of the company we had on the 
steamer. There were three American gentlemen, who had met each 
other somewhere in Europe and had come on to Egypt together, and 
there was an American lady with her daughter. The ladies were, like 
nearly all American ladies I have met with, extremely pleasant and en- 
tertaining. One of the gentlemen, though a manufacturer in one of the 
northern cities, was a strong Southerner in his politics ; he had large 
commercial and political knowledge, and when he was in the mood he 
was as good as a chapter of “ Mark Twain,” and sometimes as good as 
a page of the “ Clockmaker.” There were two or three young French 
gentlemen, who seemed more eager to shoot the living birds and beasts 
of the country than to see the monuments of dead kings. There was 
a German, who was in love with some lady he had seen in Spain, 
and cherished a melancholy passion, which he confided to those 
of the passengers who seemed sympathetic and kindly, but which, I am 
sorry for my own sake and for the sake of my readers, he failed to con- 
fide to me. There was an Austrian gentleman, gentle and refined, 
uniting, like so many of his countrymen, many of the best elements of 
the French and the German character ; he was an invalid, and could not 
often venture to leave the steamer ; somewhere on the river he bought a 
little monkey, with which he greatly consoled himself, and which very 
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soon seemed to have conceived a capricious, impish kind of affection 
for him. Our English contingent, in addition to our own party, con- 
sisted of two ladies, an aunt and a niece—the niece High Church, with 
“ Liberation ” sympathies, so far as Disestablishment is concerned—and 
Dr. Deutsch. There were two other passengers—a gentleman and his 
wife, whom, to use an exhibition term, I must leave “ unclassed ;” 
whether they were Canadian or Australian colonists, or Irish or Eng- 
lish, we could not determine. 

Dr. Deutsch was on his way to Thebes, where he intended to re- 
main for a month or six weeks. I had met him in Birmingham 
some years previously, just after his great article on the Talmud had 
made him famous. He was greatly changed in appearance, but though 
I knew he was out of health, I had no suspicion of the spasms of agony 
from which at times he was suffering, or of the hopeless character of the 
disease from which within three months he was destined to die. Several 
times, indeed, I had the impression that he had been taking opium very 
freely ; there were the signs of it in the peculiar appearance of his face, 
and signs of it, too, in his conversation ; but with characteristic fortitude 
and self-control, he concealed the tortures which he was enduring, and 
never hinted that he was suffering from anything worse than the tem- 
porary results of excessive work. 

He was a Jew by parentage, and was born in Prussian Silesia. At 
eight years of age he went to live with an uncle, a Rabbi, and a great 
student of the Talmud. The child rose at five o’clock, studied “ with- 
out fire or food for one hour or two, until the time of the daily prayer 
had arrived, in which another hour was passed. ‘The rest of the day, 
until 8 p.m., was passed in application to his books, one quarter of an 
hour being the only time allowed for recreation, and about the same for 
exercise and fresh air.” This severe discipline continued for five years, 
and then he returned to school, which he left very soon for the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. From Berlin he came to England in 1855 to take an 
appointment in the British Museum.* 

While he was with us on the"steamer he talked at times very freely 
on the great questions suggested by the ancient civilisation of Egypt, 
and in his conversation with myself he constantly drifted to specula- 
tions affecting the modern controversy between Christianity and unbelief. 
He also talked of his passion for solving the difficulties of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, a passion which seemed to divide his strength with his old 
enthusiasm for the Talmud. Occasionally there was an atmosphere’ of 
melancholy about him, arising partly, no doubt, from his sufferings, and 





* These particulars of Dr. Deutsch’s life are taken from the pathetic Memoir pre- 
fixed to his ‘‘ Literary Remains,” recently published. 
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from a secret foreboding that his end might be near, but which also 
seems to have been a constitutional element of his genius. Now and 
then there were gleams of his remarkable eloquence. His mastery of 
English was extraordinary ; his vocabulary was singularly rich—rich in 
the words of poets and orators, as well as of scholars ; and his use of 
words was not only faultlessly accurate but picturesque. Nor do I 
remember that even by accident he ever dropped into a foreign idiom. 
We left him with the Austrian Consul at Thebes ; there he became 
rapidly worse, and on reaching Europe we were startled by the 
intelligence of his death at Alexandria. 


THe WuoLe Armour oF Gop. 


VII.—THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 
“* And take the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” —Z/hes. vi. 17. 


HE Apostles took it, and cleared their way into the very heart of 
T the realm of ‘the rulers of the darkness of this world.” In 
Rome, in the imperial palace, there was a company of disciples of 
Jesus, subjects and soldiers of His kingdom, prompt to preach, and 
armed to suffer for, the Gospel, long before the chiefest of the Apostles, 
having fought his good fight and finished his course with joy, went 
home to God. Nothing that man can handle smites with an edge so 
keen, with a sweep so trenchant, as God’s word on the lips of a man 
whose heart it has fired. Leta man take that sword, his heart aglow 
with the ardour of faith and love, and he is simply invincible. The 
mere imagination of a Divine word, such as that of the first preachers 
of Islam—a real imagination, that is; an imagination which man has 
caught from the vision of the substance, of the thing that is, though he 
is content with the image which he can fashion of it for himself—has 
proved a tremendous conquering force more than once in history. 

Nothing can withstand the word of a false prophet, if he is in 
earnest, but the word of the true. It was the real hold which Chris- 
tendom had of the solid fact of the Incarnation, which stayed at last 
the progress of Mahometan conquest, and turned the tide which in 
earlier ages a faithless, Christless Church had suffered to swell, till it 
threatened to sweep Christendom away. The sword of the Spirit, the 
word of God, won, and is winning still, that tremendous battle against 
the most formidable antagonist who has ever entered the lists against 
the truth of the Gospel. It is the measure in which the word of God 
has entered into, has moulded and leavened, all the institutions of 
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Christendom, which lends to the Christian nations that weight and 
force which is gradually bearing back and bearing down, not Islam only, 
but all vain thoughts and proud imaginations of the heathen schools 
which exalt themselves against Christ, and is winning for Christian 
civilisation the easy mastery of the world. And did Christendom 
believe in the power and sharpness of her sword of truth, did she wield 
it in these days with the force and the fire which animated the first 
soldiers of the Cross, did she hold up the Cross still as Paul held it, 
not as an idolatrous image, or a symbol of theological narrowness and 
pride, but as the power of God to salvation—to healing, health, cou- 
rage, joy, and hope—still as of old the world would go down before her 
onset, and the first notes of the Hallelujah would already be heard 
beating on the throbbing air, ‘‘ The kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdom of our God and of His Christ. Hallelujah ! the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.” 

I. The sword of the Spirit. 

The Apostles were distinctly and avowedly the spokesmen of the 
Holy Ghost. They spake as “the Spirit gave them utterance.” The 
Spirit is the Divine Person by whom the perpetual presence of the Lord 
Christ is realised, and His work carried onward in the world (John 
xiv. 15-17; xvi. 7). The Spirit is the ever-present Saviour. There is 
much talk now of the Real Presence, talk with the inner meaning of 
which, as it expresses a great human need, I have profound sympathy ; 
while with the outer form of it, the way in which it proposes to 
supply that need, I have absolutely none. But the sense of the 
Real Presence, the perpetual presence of the Lord with the world 
which He has redeemed, is the profoundest need of the human spirit. 
‘The Mass seeks to prolong the passion of the Saviour ; with a dull idea 
that the act of Redemption ought to be a present act, the act of to-day, 
not an act recorded in history nearly 2,000 years ago. Here, again, 
there is expressed a real craving of man’s heart and spirit which the 
Gospel recognises and satisfies—éo the spirit. The Romanists demand 
that it shall be satisfied to the senses; transubstantiation makes the 
Eucharist a constant breaking of the body and shedding of the blood 
of the Lord. 

The Holy Ghost the Comforter, dwelling with, dwelling in, the 
Church ; suffering, striving, struggling with the dead weight of its in- 
difference or the deadly opposition of its sin, grieved, wounded, but 
long-suffering still, satisfies the need to the spirit; spiritually His 
ministry prolongs the Passion, and makes the travail of the Redeemer’s 
soul an ever-present, an ever-living power of Redemption to a man 
and to mankind. Of this Holy Ghost the Comforter, the Apostles 
were the spokesmen and organs. They spoke the word which He put 
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into their hearts, they radiated the light and the life which He had 
kindled and quickened within. 

Pentecost made them new men, in all that concerned their apostolic 
function. I marvel that any can study the words and the works of 
these men before and after that fiery baptism, and can refuse to see 
that somehow, at that crisis, a vital transformation had been effected 
within them ; somehow they had become endowed with a wisdom on 
which the world’s most cultivated people have for eighteen centuries 
been living, and with a force which generated that movement in 
society, which has simply gathered momentum from the days of the 
Apostles until now. They had but one account of it: “They spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” I have read many accounts of 
it, many attempts to trace that vital movement to its springs. I come 
back to this as alone credible—as alone able to explain the transcen- 
dent phenomena of which Christendom is the fruit. And the word is 
that Spirit’s sword. He seized the Apostles, possessed them, inspired 
them—to do what? To speak words—words whereby they and their 
fellow men were to be saved. Words were their power. “The Jews 
require a sign, the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness; but unto them which are called both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 

And their speech and their preaching “was not with enticing words 
of man’s wisdom,” “ but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
Their word proved itself literally a mightier thing upon earth than the 
Roman sword. They founded an empire which shattered the Roman 
dominion to fragments, and reorganised on an entirely new basis the 
form of human society. It was Christianity, and not the barbarians, which 
really broke up the Empire. The Empire began to die from the hour that 
the apostolic preachers proclaimed the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness to the world. The mightiest thing which has ever wrought in 
our world—wrought practically, I mean, on the relations of men, on the 
forms and institutions of society, on the progress of mankind, in art 
industry, law, and political organisation—was this word of the apostolic 
preachers. The word which that Spirit put into their hearts, and which 
flashed like fire from their lips, was mighty through God to the pulling 
down the strongholds of sin; it drove a shaft of light, it poured a 
flood, into the heart of the devil’s domain of darkness. Read their 
history, and the history of the world as it was transformed and saved by 
their Gospel, if you would comprehend the sweep and the keenness of 
“the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

II. The relation of the Spirit to the Word, it is worth our while for a 
moment to explore. 
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The charge of Stephen against the Jews is explicitly, “ Ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost.” It is said elsewhere, “ The Spirit was not yet 
given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” The two statements can 
only be reconciled by considering that the measure of the Spirit’s influ- 
ence is practically the measure of the truth which He can present to and 
urge on, the soul. “ He takes of the things of God,” and “shows them ” 
to man. All of God which could be shown under the Old Testament 
was that which was revealed under the Old Testament ; and Judaism, 
in its highest aspects and aspirations, as you may gather them from 
Isaiah’s prophecies, was the result. 

The Incarnation, the passion, death, and resurrection of the Divine 
Man, gave the Spirit a new and altogether grander instrument to work 
with. He had things to show which in their very nature were calcu- 
lated and were meant to stir man’s being to its very depths, to 
fire its passion, to quicken its hope, to awaken and constrain its love. 
These “things of Christ” the Spirit took and showed to men ; and 
Christendom, with its free, large, expansive, victorious spirit, is the 
result. Is thén, I may be asked, the work of the Spirit simply the 
work of the truth? Present the truth to the mind, and certain results 
will flow from it—is this the Spirit’s work? This is precisely what I 
do not mean. The bare, bald, clear statement of a fact is one thing— 
it has its virtue, it has its power. But you all know in human affairs 
how a bare fact is transformed, transfigured rather, when a living person, 
with profound belief in it, and as profound interest in its acceptance, 
undertakes to urge it, becomes its advocate with a cold and unwilling 
heart. The fire of zeal, of enthusiasm, of love, melts the icy barrier. 
The soul, inflamed with zeal, carries by storm the fortress which it 
assails, and wins for the truth a lodgment in the spirit, which in its 
bare, cold, naked power it never could have conquered. 

It is the truth with the fire of life added, infused, that conquers. 
And if the doctrine of “the Holy Ghost, the Comforter,” means any- 
thing, it means that there is a Divine person who takes the truth, 
and with all the zeal, the force, the winning tenderness of Divine 
love, urges, presses it on the soul. It means that God in person is 
earnestly, intensely at work around, within us—presenting the truth, 
urging the truth, pleading, striving for the truth; and that if the heart 
is still barred, it is barred not against the truth only, but against the 
sympathy, the tenderness, the persuasive power of the living and ever- 
present God. And as the Spirit takes of the things of Christ and 
presses them on man’s spirit, so the men who are born of the Spirit, 
who have been caught by the breath of His inspiration, His zeal for 
truth, His tender, yearning compassion for the souls of men, become 
His advocates, His ambassadors ; and thus they open their commis- 
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sion, ‘ Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God.” 

III. When St. Paul wrote, it was not the first time that the sword 
of the Spirit had been made bare. There had been for many cen- 
turies a people settled on the borderland of the Eastern and Western 
worlds, whose institutions, whose beliefs, whose literature, had an al- 
together peculiar power, were endowed not only with a marvellous 
vital tenacity, but with singular incisive force. There was something 
about that people which made them the world’s Evangelists. Their 
ideas have broken out from their little mountain home, and have 
spread through the civilised world. 

Even in those earlier ages, when they were well-nigh lost to sight 
under the shadow of the two great Empires between which they lived, 
they had proved their power to wield a lordly influence over men. A 
Jew in Egypt, at a great crisis of Egyptian history, had become the 
supreme influence in the Empire ; at a yet greater crisis in the Chaldean 
history, a Jew had compelled the foremost man of all the world, a 
great imperial spirit, to own for himself and his Empire the truth of 
the Jewish belief about God and the unseen world. Nearer to the 
Apostles’ times, the Jews had broken out from their own land and 
scattered themselves over the Empire. Everywhere they made con- 
verts. Amid universal decay of faith they knew whom they believed, 
and proclaimed Him. Amid universal decay of morality they had a law, 
clear, firm, changeless as the courses of the stars. And they had a family 
life, and a patriotic passion, which made them a marked people and a 
moral power, wherever the lot of a little knot of them might be cast. 

The Romans hated them, for they stood a little in awe of them ; of 
all the peoples in the wide world, the Jews were the only people whom 
the Romans honoured with their hate. There was that in them which 
defied destruction. Alone among the gods of the nations, their God 
refused to be enshrined in honourable seclusion in the Pantheon at 
Rome. All the gods of the nations, all the philosophies of the nations, 
all the religions of the nations, all the nationalities of the nations, were 
lost, dissolved in the crucible of Roman dominion; but the God of 
the Jews, the faith of the Jews, the religious literature of the Jews, the 
nationality of the Jews, were untouched by the fire. ‘They came out 
of the crucible, like those young men out of the furnace, with no smell 
even of the fire upon them ; and they won for their Scriptures, their 
Patriarchs, their Psalmists, their Prophets, their Messiah, the child of 
their nation, the supreme honour, the supreme homage, the supreme 
worship, of the world. 

If any ask the secret of their intense vitality as a nation, their 
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unity, their capacity, their influence on other nations, he must seek it 
in God’s revealed word, the holy oracles which were entrusted to their 
charge. If any seek further to understand the secret of that victorious 
force with which they bore their Scriptures, their beliefs, their Messiah, 
through the earth, there is but one answer—“ They took the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

IV. The Apostles took the old Jewish beliefs, as they were expounded 
and expanded by the Son of David, the child and heir of the whole 
dispensation, and made them mighty and effectual weapons against all 
that was wasting and destroying human society. 

The one secret of all the power which the Jews had wielded was the 
secret of the conquering power of the Apostles—“ They spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost” (1 Peter, 10-12; 2 Peter i. 21). 

It was just the word from God's own lips that they took, and with 
it they overthrew, wherever they moved and gathered men around 
them, tyranny, avarice, gluttony, drunkenness, lust, envy, hate, strife, 
slavery, and war. “God is against all these, we have heard it from His 
own lips, we have seen it in His own life. Brother men, sons of God, 
awake, arise, and cast them out of your homes and your hearts.” Men 
knew then that God had spoken, that the whole weight and force of 
Heaven was against the dark rout of lusts and lies that was devas- 
tating the world, and they rose up against them with a vehemence, 
a destructive fury, which nothing but the thought “God is with us, 
and against the things which we hate,” can inspire. 

The Spirit took the truth of the brotherhood of man in Christ, and 
put a brand on slavery, which from that hour marked it for destruction. 
From the day that Paul sent back Onesimus to Philemon, and com- 
mended the runaway slave to his master as a “brother beloved,” 
slavery began visibly to die. The Church, through all the Christian 
ages, has heen struggling against it by word and by work, has banished 
it from Europe, is banishing it from America, and will soon have 
banished its accursed presence from the earth. You may talk of the 
spread of intelligence, of civilisation, of the growing perception of the 
unprofitableness of slavery, and the like, as accounting for its extinc- 
tion ; there was no sense of anything about it but that God hated it, 
and that God’s word condemned it, when it received its first deadly 
wound. It was enough. The men who were making the future, the 
men of faith, the men who had the ear of the world’s conscience and 
heart, doomed it; in that strength, by that right —God’s word is against 
it—they wrote its sentence; this generation will see its death-struggle, 
and bury its hateful form for ever from the sight of man. 

God’s word was against luxury, gluttony, and lust. Men took that 
word as a sword, and wrought the moral reformation which saved society 
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from wreck. God’s word made home-life sacred and beautiful. Men 
took that word as a sword, and slew the vices which were eating into 
the heart of all that had once been noble and pure in the home-life of the 
Roman world. That word taught men continence, chastity, gentleness, 
self-denial, and reverence for innocence, purity, and charity. It made 
woman man’s equal and helpmeet ; children, man’s most sacred trust 
from the Father of spirits ; servants, brethren in the common servitude 
of the blessed Saviour and Master of all men; and slaves, fellow freemen 
of the Kingdom of God. From that day began that redemption of the 
family life which lies at the root of man’s social salvation. The word 
of God in which St. Paul declares Christ’s mind about the whole life of 
the home, has a power whose springs are still unfathomed; a keen 
edge that has yet to execute judgment on the vices and vanities which 
are still wasting the homes of our earth. 

The rights of peoples, the just claims of the poor, are spoken of now- 
a-days as though the French Revolution had first promulgated that 
Gospel. It was but the voice of the oldest Gospel—older even than 
the day when “the poor had the Gospel preached unto them,” old as 
Isaiah, old as David, old as Moses—which then shook the world. It 
was just the measure of the truth of the Gospel which was in it, which 
made that tremendous uprising of humanity a power to inaugurate a 
new era in the progress of mankind. 

We have many keen sword blades at work now completing the over- 
throw of all “that loveth and maketh a lie,” all that ravages, wastes, 
destroys, in the homes and the States of Christendom. The men 
who struck the first deadly blow at the devil’s dominion, who made 
the first effectual inroad on the realm of darkness and death, who 
first struck down the lies, the lusts, the wrongs, which were fast 
making the world a hell, and established a kingdom of Heaven, or 
rather proclaimed that God had established it, amid the chaos of 
discord and hate; the men who in all ages have fought in the van 
of this battle, the men who in these days are the leaders, the captains 
in this great army of the Lord, the men who are bearing the standard 
far on into the heart of the hostile array, the men who will win the 
final and everlasting victory, the men whom Christ will own and crown 
as His conquering soldiers in the day of the restoration of all things, 
when the Lamb shall be throned and crowned for ever, are the men 
who wield “the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

V. It is to that sword that we are to look to win the battle which is 
being fought out through all the ages of man’s history, to make this 
world the kingdom of Heaven. 

One hears enough of new social movements in these days; new 
combinations of social elements, new ideas of social organisation, new 
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types of social life. The more I hear, read, and see about it all, the 
more profoundly does the conclusion settle itself in my mind that what 
we want is restoration, reformation on the oldest basis, the vekindling 
of the oldest life. We talk popularly of Reformations as if they were 
beginnings of new orders of things, the invention of new modes and 
ends of life. Their whole virtue and power, that whereby in all ages 
they have wrought blessedly for man, and laid firm hold on his imagi- 
nation and his heart, lies in the fact that they are restorations of an old 
order, revivals of an old life. 

It is one of the proofs surely, that man, as well as his motto, ‘“ Know 
thyself,” descended from Heaven, that man always looks back to his 
past as the prophecy of his future. His proudest movements of pro- 
gress are Reformations, the re-establishment of an order which was once 
beautiful and blessed, for it came fresh from the Divine hand. I do 
not enter into the question of Eden. I do not believe that that was 
either substantially a fable or a dream. But within the region of historic 
light, within the realm of Revelation, there are pictures of political, 
social, and moral order, which the highest developments of the future 
can but fulfil. We have to take the sword of the Spirit, the word of God 
which David, Isaiah, Paul, and the Great Master, puts into our hands. 

We have to make men understand what God is seeking for humanity, 
what God is hoping for humanity. We have to enlist man’s zeal and 
devotion as His fellow-workers, His fellow-helpers in His kingdom. We 
have to make men believe, as firmly as Mahomet’s followers dreamed, 
that it is God’s commission which they are fulfilling ; God’s order which 
they are establishing ; God’s hope, which they are realising, in teaching 
rulers justice, magistrates integrity, traders honesty, zealots tolerance, rich 
men generosity, poor men patience, subjects loyalty, classes sympathy, 
all men truth, righteousness, and charity. We must open again this 
handbook of life and read what God has for untold ages been patiently 
seeking for His world, and seek it with Him. Our Christian legislation 
is all on this basis. King Alfred opened his book of laws with the re- 
cital of the Divine statutes. One of our most able men of science said 
that he wanted nothing but the Pentateuch to establish the most perfect 
sanitary order in our land. Masters and servants, capitalists and work- 
men, rulers and subjects, want nothing higher and deeper than the New 
Testament legislation, to pass up to a permanent settlement of the ques- 
tions which now torment and rend society. The one thing which, as 
Christian patriots and lovers of mankind, we must strive and pray for, 
is “ Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 
Strive ! I say, as well as pray. I often think of the two old Scotchmen— 
“Well,” says Donald, “‘God mend all!” “Nay, Donald, we must 


help Him to mend it.” Amen and Amen. 
J. Batpwin Brown. 
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THE TEMPLE RITUAL. 


NO. VI. 


E have glanced, in our preceding pages, at three distinct subjects 

of inquiry, some acquaintance with each of which was neces- 

sary to the full comprehension of the Order of the Temple Ritual. We 

have described the arrangement of the courts, cloisters, and buildings 

contained within the great Peribolus, or Fortress-wall, of the Temple. 

We have detailed the ascending grades of the hierarchy, with its Royal 

Head ; and we have ascertained, with a great degree of certitude, the 

types of the five descriptions of musical instruments which were 

employed in the celebration of different parts of the public worship of 
the Sanctuary. 

We are thus in a position advantageously to resume our inquiry into 
the order of the daily service in the Temple. 

The priest who was designated by lot for the decineration, or removal 
of the ashes, of the Golden Altar of incense, entered the Holy House, 
carrying the golden vase, called the Teni, which he placed on the 
ground before the altar. He then removed the ashes with his hand, and 
placed them in the vessel, swept and wiped the altar, and retired from 
the Holy House, leaving the vase on the floor. 

The priest to whose lot it fell to clean and light the Golden Candle- 
stick, entered the Temple in the same manner, bearing the vessel called 
the Cos. If he found the two eastern lamps still burning, he left them 
alight, and trimmed the remaining five. Maimonides says that the 
lamp nearest to the vail was inscribed with the word one, and the others, 
in a similar manner,were marked with respective numbers, number seven 
being the eastward lamp. If numbers seven and six had burnt out, the 
priest cleansed and prepared the five eastern lamps, and left numbers 
one and two until after the offering of the morning sacrifice. This divi- 
sion of the lamps was in obedience to the precepts,* translated in the 
authorised version “ every morning,” but which, in the original, repeats 
the word, Bokar, Bokar (mane mane), morning by morning. There is 
some little difference of opinion between the Rabbis as to the exact 
details of the lighting of the lamps, whether it occurred immediately 
after the morning sacrifice, or not until the time of the evening offering ; 
and as to the number which were always to be kept alight. It is the 
general belief that down to the time of the death of Simon the Just, 
the forty-third High Priest, who is mentioned in such high terms in the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, ‘“‘the western lamp always burned in miracu- 


* Exod. xx. 7. 
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lous manner,” as a token of the abode of the Divine Majesty in 
Israel. 

The Golden Lamp, called in our Bible the Golden Candlestick, was 
eighteen palms, or forty-eight inches, high. A stone stood opposite to 
it, having three steps, by which the priest ascended to trim the lamps. 
He left the wicks which he removed, in a golden vase, on the second step, 
until the daily sacrifice had been offered, and all the seven lamps had 
been duly trimmed. The ashes from the Golden Altar and from the 
lamp were then carried out from the Temple, and placed on the east of 
the ascent to the Great Altar. From this place, it was the belief of the 
Jews, the ashes were miraculously carried away. 

A description of the Seven-branched Candlestick is given by Josephus, 
in the third book of Antiquities. There can be little doubt that, in his 
duty as a priest, he had seen the object in its place. It is also pretty 
clear, as we shall observe by and by, that he could not have had more 
than one—certainly not more than one or two—opportunities of so doing. 
He may, however, have seen it later, among the Roman spoils. 

Josephus says :* ‘Opposite to the table, and on the south side of the 
edifice, stood the lamp, cast hollow in gold.” In using the word cast, 
he departs from the Pentateuch,t which specifies beaten gold. “The 
weight,” he continues, “being 100 minz, which the Hebrews call a 
cichares, and the Greeks talanton.” On this obscure passage is founded 
the entire theory of the existence of a gold talent weighing 200 pounds 
troy. It is not clearly said what it is that the Hebrews call the cicar, 
and the Greeks the talent; whether a mina or 100 minz. The deter- 
minations of dimension given by Josephus are so contradictory (more 
than five totally discrepant equivalents being given for measures of 
capacity), that no critical reliance can be placed on an individual 
passage of this nature. The shekel, mina, and talent are terms of the 
Chaldean system of weights. We are aware of no reason whatever for 
supposing that, as weights, these terms had more than one meaning, 
except that there was a large and a small mina or maneh, or, more 
properly speaking, a maneh and a half maneh. Maimonides, in a 
minute description of the incense used in the Temple, says that the 
mina contained 100 zuzz. This is equal to 25 shekels, or the hundredth 
part of the Babylonian talent. The talent contained 3,000 shekels, or 
sixteen and two-thirds pound troy. But gold, in the Bible, is usually 
spoken of, not by weight, but by tale. The golden dinar} is said in 
the Talmud to be worth twenty-five silver dinars. In the same way the 
imperial gold denarius was worth 25 silver denarii. The term golden 


* Ant. ITI. vi. 7. + Exod. xxv. 31. 
“t 2 Reg. v. 5: ‘£6,000 golden dinars,” Consult R. Salomon in Baba Kama, c. 4, 
ab initio. 
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shekel, when it occurs, as it but very rarely does, in the Bible, we 
take, in the same manner, to mean, not a weight, but a coin. Thus 
the maneh and the cicar of gold were not, we consider, weights, any 
more than our present pound sterling is a weight. They were denom- 
inations, being respectively 100 and 1,000 auret. This determina- 
tion gives the weight of 222°2 ounces, or 18°5 pounds troy, for the 
candlestick, which is as much as a piece of beaten work, of the dimen- 
sions we shall presently record, could be expected to weigh. 

“The candlestick,” Josephus continues, “was made with spheres, 
lilies, pomegranates, and little cups, seventy in all. It rose from one 
basis, and divided into as many branches as they reckon the planets 
and the sun to be in number, for it branched into seven heads, equally 
divided in a row.” Josephus repeats the reference to the planets, as 
represented by the seven separate burners, and adds that the candela- 
brum was placed obliquely, to the east and south. This is in direct 
contradiction to the Mishna, which says that the vessels of the 
Sanctuary were placed parallel to the sides of the building. It is 
extremely improbable that it should have been otherwise. The tabernacle 
itself was placed east and west. The centre line of the Holy House 
appears, from the ordnance plan of the noble Sanctuary, to have been 
directed about ten degrees to the north of east; a bearing which 
cuts upon the point of sunrise on the day of the foundation of the 
Temple. 

We are indebted to Maimonides for a more distinct description of the 
Golden Candlestick, as the account had been handed down to him by 
tradition. It was, as we have said, eighteen palms high, being equal 
(if they were the ordinary Chaldean palms) to forty-eight inches. The 
ornamental enlargements of the altar and branches were of three kinds, 
viz. scyphi, or cups, which were of a sub-triangular form, something 
like the mortar of the apothecary, wide above and narrow below ; pome- 
granates, which were elliptical, or of the figure of a bird’s egg (the actual 
fruit of the pomegranate, however, is oblate, or turnip-shaped) ; and 
flowers, which were hemispherical, like opened roses. The foot of the 
candlestick, if we rightly understand a rather crabbed passage, was 
trifid (as the brass foot of a microscope is usually made), and one palm 
deep. Then a plain stem, three palms high, was surmounted by a 
scyphus of one palm. Then came a plain shaft for two palms, and a 
pomegranate occupying a third. Above this pomegranate branched out 
the first pair of “reeds,” as they are called, the “pipes” of the 
authorised version ; * in fact, the branches supporting the two external 
lamps. Then came a plain shaft of a palm, a pomegranate occupying 


* Zechariah iv. 2. 
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a palm, and the second pair of branches. The same division was 
repeated, and the third pair of branches was inserted. Above this were 
two palms of plain shaft, and three palms of scyphus, pomegranate, and 
flower, reaching to the support of the seventh and central lamp. The 
scyphi were in all 22, the pomegranates 12, and the flowers 9. These 
ornaments were all of the same size. The total number given does not 
seem to accord with the division of the stem. Some were, according 
to the Pentateuch, placed on the branches. This passage, however, is 
an example of the extreme difficulty which Jewish writers, even the 
most eminent, invariably find when they attempt to describle visible 
objects. In fact, even for this description we are indebted to a phrase 
of the Oral Law not easy to explain, viz. that the seven branches of the 
candlestick “impeded,” or restricted one another. There is, however, 
in the description of Maimonides a total absence of those astrological 
allusions which Josephus has introduced in his account of the same 
object. Nor can we doubt the superior accuracy of the later writer, 
from the fact that the number of adornments which he gives very closely 
accords with that which is contained in the Book of Exodus. The 
portion of the description of Maimonides which is most original, and 
for which he must have had some authority—which we have not been, 
as yet, able to trace—is that which describes the continued enrichment 
of the upper portion of the central shaft, for three palms from the top. 
This is unlike any pattern with which we are acquainted, and must have 
given great richness to the general effect of the candelabrum. As to 
the light, it may be remarked that the reservoir of that excellent lamp 
the Queen’s reading lamp, holds seven-eighths of the quantity allotted 
for each of the golden lamps. That quantity of oil will last for from 
four to five hours ; so that, apart from the inferiority of combustion of 
a common wick compared to an Argand, each of the seven lamps will 
have shed from one-fifth to one-sixth of the light yielded by the last 
improvement of the lampist of to-day. 

It is worthy of remark that in the description given by Josephus, in 
the Antiquities, which were written in Greek for the Gentile world, he 
introduces a sort of paganism which would have been highly condemned 
by the orthodox Jews. Thus he says that the table of shewbread placed 
in the Temple was like those at Delphi, and that its feet were like those 
of the couches used by the Dorians. He uses the term Zodiac in 
speaking of the twelve stones on the High Priest’s breastplate ; an 
expression that is not only irrelevant, but, from a Jewish point of view, 
shockingly profane ; and, carrying out the allegorical explanations of the 
Alexandrine school in a spirit very different from that of Philo, he gives 
an astrological import to the seven-branched candlestick. He not only 
says that the seven lamps referred to the planets, of which the number 
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is seven, but adds that the seventy knobs and flowers with which the 
branches were adorned, intimated the Decant, or courses of the planets. 
Josephus, however, was no adept in astrology, and ignorantly used a 
term that has no relation to the number seventy, which is not a 
number employed in the computations of that ancient study. According 
to Ptolemy, the decanates, or “faces,” of the planets, are thirty-six 
points in the heavens, six of which are assigned to each of the five 
visible minor planets, and three each to the sun and moon. This divi- 
sion is founded on astrological reasons, foreign to our present subject. 
The account given by Maimonides of the inscription of the numerals 
from one to seven on the several lamps, appears to be intended dis- 
tinctly to contradict the idea of their being engraved with the planetary 
signs. The Adoda Sara, or treatise of the Mishna which contains the 
Oral Law as to idolatry, orders the destruction of any vessels on which 
such symbols are engraved. On the Moabite pottery lately described 
in our pages, the indication of the seven planets is of very frequent 
occurrence. 

Having cleansed, trimmed, and relighted five of the seven lamps, the 
priest placed the vase containing their ashes on the marble step, and left 
the Holy House to await the offering of the lamb. 

It was especially ordered that the lamb should not have the two fore 
legs, and the two hind legs, bound together, which was the method 
employed by idolatrous priests. The fore leg was to be bound to the 
hind leg, in commemoration of the binding of Isaac on the very spot 
on which the altar stood. The lamb was placed on the north of the 
altar, on the place appointed for the sacrifice, which, we learn from the 
Alexandrine Codex of the Septuagint, had a roof for protection from the 
sun and from the rain. The channels cut in the live rock, by which-the 
blood of the victims was carried to the Kedron, have lately been dis- 
covered by the officers of the Royal Engineers engaged in the Ordnance 
Survey of Palestine. The lamb was made to stand with the head towards 
the south, and with the face turned towards the west ; a further distinc- 
tion from idolatrous rites, which were performed towards the east. The 
lamb for the morning sacrifice was slain opposite to the north-western 
angle of the altar, by the second row of rings; that for the evening 
sacrifice opposite to the north-eastern angle. The slayer stood to the 
east of the victim. A priest stood by with a gold or silver vase to catch 
the blood. He advanced to the north-eastern horn of the altar, and 
proceeded thence to the north-western, sprinkling a portion of the 
blood on each; and then threw the rest at the foot of the southern 
foundation of the altar. 

In the first Temple, the great altar was made of brass. The hearth 
was twenty cubits square, and rose two cubits above the first footing 
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or projection, which was termed the bench. This was a step one cubit 
wide, and of the same height, beneath which was a second step of the same 
height and projection ; from the four angles of which rose hollow horns, 
down which portions of the sacrifice were cast. This upper portion of 
the altar was called Ariel. The body of the base below was twenty-six 
cubits square, and five cubits high, standing ona step of one cubit in 
height and in projection, and this lower part of the altar was called 
Harel. At the south-west angle there were two apertures in the marble 
pavement of the court, down through which the blood flowed into a 
channel below the pavement, leading to the Kedron. 

The altar built by Zerobabel on the return from the Captivity was of 
whole, uncut stones, set in a cement in which lead, pitch, and lime are 
said to have been mingled. It was four cubits longer, and as much 
wider, than the Altar of Solomon,the additional size being added, in the 
form of the letter Daleth, to the north and west. In the year of the 
Seleucid 145 (B.c. 178) {this altar was desecrated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who offered swine upon it. On the restoration of the 
Temple Service, three years later, by Judas Maccabeus, this desecrated 
altar was removed, and the stones which had composed it were laid 
up in one of the conclaves of the Temple, until a priest should arise, 
gifted with oracular power, to direct what should be done with them. 
This third altar was built with virgin, uncut stones, of the dimensions 
of that of Zerobabel. It was, like its immediate predecessor, solid, 
with the exception of the horns, which were built round wooden bars, 
that were afterwards removed, so as to leave the hollow required. 

The minute details of the method of skinning and cutting up the 
victim will hardly be of sufficient interest to the general reader to 
justify us in here repeating them. Care was to be taken not to break 
any bone. The carcase was hung by the foot in order to be skinned, 
and the removal of the viscera and remaining procedure was carried on 
upon the marble tables standing by the altar. Seven priests were appointed 
to place the several portions of the victim on the altar: an eighth bore 
the sacrificial cake, and a ninth the wine. When all was laid in order, 
salt was placed upon the flesh, and the priests left the altar, and 
assembled in the conclave of wrought stone, to be present at morning 
prayer, called the Shema, from its commencing “ Hear, O Israel.” 

The Prefect of the Temple then recited the benediction, commencing, 
Amore eterno (By love eternal). The other priests responded to the 
benediction, and the “Ten Words”’ (or, as we call them, the Ten Com- 
mandments) were then read or recited. This daily repetition, however, 
was discontinued during the standing of the second Temple, in order to 
discountenance a heretical opinion, to which the daily reading gave origin 
cr support, that these commands were the only laws which were given 
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by God to Moses on Mount Sinai. The disuse thus seems to have been 
a formal protest against the doctrine of the Sadducees as to the Oral 
Law. 

It is a very remarkable fact that, fifteen centuries after the close of the 
Services of the Temple, the public reading of the “Ten Words” should 
have been introduced into the Communion Service of the Anglican 
Church, although it does not form a part of the Ordo Misse, upon 
which that service was based. Nor should we shut our eyes to the almost 
exact reproduction of the views of the Sadducees on this point in the 
language of the Assembly’s Catechism, when it says, “The Moral 
Law is summarily comprehended in the Ten Commandments.” ‘Those 
venerable precepts are the basis, not of the ethics, but of the criminal 
law, of the Jews. Six hundred and thirteen distinct precepts are enu- 
merated as occurring in the Pentateuch, which are fully illustrated by the 
sixty-eight treatises that form the body of the Oral Law. The Ten Com- 
mandments are purely negative, as even the fifth Commandment had no 
legal force but such as was prohibitory. They do not include either 
that declaration of the duty to love God with heart and soul which Christ 
designated as the first Commandment, or that divine charity which was 
expressed by the Great Hillel in the sentence, that to love one’s neighbour 
was to fulfil the Law. Prayer, alms, visitation of the sick and needy, all 
those works of charity and mercy as to which the requirements of the 
Oral Law are precise, and of which the Divine Life was the great accom- 
plishment and pattern, are unnamed by the Decalogue. To speak of 
the Ten Words as comprising the moral law is as false in philosophy as. 
it is narrow and barren in religion. 


ae lame fe 


THe CuLTuRE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Retiqious Lire or CHILDREN. 


E do not suppose that we bestow intellectual life upon a child 

by teaching it, nor that we endow it with moral life by training 

it; neither do we reason that because God has given it intellectual and 

moral life, the mind and character may be left without education. But 

analogous mistakes are not seldom made in the treatment of the child’s 

highest life. We should rely on God to confer upon our children the 

life which comes direct from Himself, but they must be taught and 

trained to piety. There is a “light that lighteth every man,” and 
this light children should be assisted to follow. 

Direct effort to instil right principles into very young children is useless. 
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The unconscious influence of the gentleness, the integrity, the devout- 
ness, or the rudeness, the unscrupulousness, the worldliness of those who 
surround them, are the forces that bind them to or sever them from 
God. But children are taught of God long before there is any capacity 
for receiving human instruction. His world is a picture-book always 
open, and they often interpret the very thought of God from its fair 
pages. ‘The little ones are proverbially good out of doors, where the 
sun shines, and the fleecy clouds scud across the blue sky, where the 
mighty winds and the great waves play together. ‘They are fascinated 
with beautiful flowers, they delight in the songs of birds. Through 
these His works God speaks, and they hear His voice and are glad. In 
a strange and wonderful way God reveals Himself to the souls of very 
young children, and they know Him by intuition as they know their 
mother’s love. 

They belong to God by their birth. ‘The work of the Church is not 
to bring them to Him, but to see that no influence entices them from 
His side ; not to put them into a real relation to God, but to tell them 
that the relation exists, and to warn them against breaking from it. A 
child separated from its mother in infancy does not remember that it ever 
knew her face and answered to her voice ; so may the soul forget that 
it once saw God's face and felt His touch. While the little life is all 
a mystery to us, and we are helpless to prepare it for heaven, God takes 
care of it ; and we know that, whether living or dying, it is safe in Him. 
It is impossible to determine the precise time at which spiritual con- 
sciousness or moral responsibility begins. Children wilfully rebel against 
God when very young, and as the influences of earth become more 
powerful, God and heaven get further off. Then it is for us so to 
manifest the life of God before them, so to let our light shine, so to 
speak to them, that they shall never forget what God has shown them, 
nor fail to associate what we are and what we say to them with their 
early God-given visions. 

The following analysis of 103 cases, where there was a tolerably dis- 
tinct recollection of early life in God, is suggestive :— 

Thirty-eight young people said they had known and loved God in a 
way as long as they could remember anything, but twenty-two of that 
number slipped into habits of more or less defiance of a recognised 
authority some time between tle age of six and eleven. Sixty-five, 
who had lived in Christian homes, but to whom no personal religious 
appeal was made when they were very young, responded to the claim of 
the Lord Jesus when it was patiently and fully set before them—fifty- 
six gladly, and without hesitation ; the other seven after a longer or 
shorter struggle. 

This seems to indicate that the very years which we suffer to slip away 
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with little thought or care for the religious life, are those in which that 
life is passing through a great crisis. May we not also gather from these 
figures that if we only secure the right kind of religious teaching and 
spiritual influence, we may confidently hope that our children will early 
make choice of God’s service ? 

Children’s evangelists have done a beautiful work, and many little 
hearts are happy in the sense of God’s pardon and love as the result of 
their words. But occasional services are not all that is needed. 
Systematic and continued teaching in spiritual things must follow, or 
there is danger that the life will be shallow or,transient. 

Cannot the children of our Church members be gathered in their own 
districts for regular religious teaching? Boys and girls, between seven 
and twelve, could be taught together, and when association for this pur- 
pose has become natural, they might continue together so long as such 
teaching is necessary. At first it would be’wise to have separate classes 
for boys and girls between twelve and sixteen. It surely cannot be 
difficult to find in our churches Christian men and women who will 
gladly undertake the work. It will be no small service to lend a room 
suitable for the class to assemble in. ‘The number should not be less 
than eight, nor should it exceed twelve. If they attend worship twice 
on Sunday, the services of the day will supply as much religious teaching 
as they can receive ; but for the younger ones, who stay at home in the 
evening, Sunday afternoon is perhaps the best time. In every case the 
personal convenience of the teachers and children should be consulted. 
It is a mistake to suppose that children and young people dislike or are 
indifferent to this kind of thing; and if it is not possible to hold the 
class on Sunday, none need fear absence from a week-day class on 
account of the superior attractions of work or play. 

The same subjects should be taken in junicr and senior classes. 
We gain more than we know by thinking of what other people are 
thinking about. We are more richly blessed in our religious thought 
when it is in even unconscious sympathy with others. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that the teaching must be religious. Jewish history, 
Bible geography, Oriental manners and customs, are not religious teach- 
ing. The central truths of our faith should one by one be unfolded. 
The following subjects would supply material for a year or two of 
lessons :—“ God our Father,” “Christ our King,” “Sin and its Penalty,” 
“Repentance and Forgiveness of Sin,” “The New Birth,” “ Prayer,” 
“Holiness,” ‘“‘ The Teaching, Guidance, and Indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost,” “ The Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus,” “ Personal Consecration to 
God.” 

Much depends on the teacher. Intelligence, intellectual culture, 
originality, are arrows in the quiver, but they are not indispensable. 
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Personal piety, sympathy, ardour, are most needed, and perhaps the 
thing beyond all others that brings success is the power to speak of 
what the soul has known for itself, not heard only, not got second-hand, 
but known by the direct intuition of God and by the living teaching of 
the Holy Ghost, who alone can show us the things of Christ. We 
need what Paul called the ‘ gift of prophecy.” 

An element of power in teaching, and one few can afford to dispense 
with, is the free use of our own experience. We need not fear that the 
frank acknowledgment of our sins, our failures, our mistakes, will be a 
revelation to those we teach. They are quick to observe the peculiar 
forms of evil that beset us, and fit will not lessen our authority if, when 
we speak to them of their faults and sins, we take our place by their 
side. If we tell them what we do instead of what they ought to do, it 
will go far towards winning them to hearty effort to break away from 
sin. The same principle holds in regard to spiritual acts. If we tell 
them how God has helped us in our weakness, it may induce them at 
least to try whether He willdo the same for them. If we tell them of 
our joy and conscious life in God, it will move them to desire to share 
it. If we tell them of the darkness that shrouds and paralyses us when 
our communion with God is interrupted, they will cling to their Father 
with a tighter grasp, lest they should find themselves alone in the dark. 
Joy and sorrow, rest and unrest, become very real if we tell them how 
we found and how we lost them. However severe the struggle before 
we can do this naturally, we shall receive full compensation in the far 
intenser and more sympathetic interest of those we teach. We are in 
the habit of keeping the facts to ourselves, and giving the children our 
inferences. These are uninteresting and often unintelligible. If we 
give them the facts and leave them to draw the inferences, they will 
appropriate the lesson to their own personal life without any moralising 
from us. 

True teachers will keep back nothing from a false shame. They will 
also listen with deference to the honest doubts and questionings of a 
child’s mind. The young are wonderfully speculative, and the thoughts 
that occupy them are sometimes the same that have shaken the faith of 
great theologians until the voice came, “Thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” We may often lift a burden by leading 
them to confide to us what they are half afraid is very profane. We 
shall save them restless and vain thought if we early tell them that 
though there are many great truths which will become clearer, brighter, 
more real to them every day they live, there are others we can only 
accept, satisfied that ‘God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all,” 
that “in His light” we shall some day “see light,” even where the 
mystery seems darkest. 
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Another influence of power in teaching is to make the child feel it 
has work to do for Christ. All children delight in being useful. They 
cannot be too early taught that duty is service for the Lord Jesus, that 
ministry for others is ministry for Him, that He looks to them to do all 
in their power to manifest His life. 

Nor is teaching all that is required. Spiritual influence must be 
gained ; it will come from association for the special purpose ; and it 
will be made deep and strong by occasional conversation with each child 
alone. ‘The children will look to their teacher for guidance and counsel, 
they will bring questions and practical difficulties ; at these times per- 
sonal religious appeal will often receive a glad and ready response. 
Hundreds of children are only waiting until the Master shall pass their 
way with His “ Follow Me,” and immediately they will arise and follow. 

In dealing with the young it must never be forgotten that they are 
not suffering the pauper-hunger of those who have had no food for many 
days. They are fed of God, as the flower-bells are fed with the sunshine 
and the dew from heaven. They are not parched with thirst, as those 
are who have wandered far in the desert of sin where no water is. 
They are playing beside the cool streams and the sparkling mountain 
brooks. ‘They cannot be filled with anguish on account of wilful and 
defiant rebellion against God. Many of them have been hedged in by 
providence and love, and have had no chance of getting away into the 
far country. But perils multiply every day. ‘They may soon be where 
we have too often said they were already, unless God give us His un- 
erring teaching to lead them in the right way. They belong to God’s 
family now, we should let them see that we expect them to stay at home, 
and are training them that they may some day stand with us in that 
innermost Holy Place—God’s Church on earth—to which He admits 
all who make Him their choice. 

This work, so choice that angels might covet it, has been neglected 
too long. ‘The cares of this world, the deceitfulness of riches, the 
lusts of other things,” have blotted out the memory of our own long- 
past childhood. We have put away our childlike thoughts too soon, 
we must go down and live with the little ones, and seek to recover the 
simplicity of motive, the trustfulness of heart, the tenderness of con- 
science we had long ago. If we lovingly and reverently watch them, 
we shall so come to know the heart of little children that our sympathy 
will be deep and perfect. 

Jesus said, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” We must look 
to it that in this aspect of His great work “ He shall see of the travail 
of His soul and be satisfied,” that He may be able to say to them, ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” 
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THe CHurcH oF ENGLAND AND THE DEap. 


HE Church of England, we are assured, is “the most tolerant 
Church in Christendom,” and there is a sense in which the desig- 
nation is just. To her own sons she is tolerant indeed. Men of di- 
verse faith and morals, and men of neither faith nor morals, are accre- 
dited members of her communion. Preachers of discordant opinions 
on the most vital matters occupy her pulpits. Ceremonials austere as 
Puritanism, or so elaborate as to be indistinguishable from the most 
gorgeous rites of Rome, are celebrated in her sanctuaries. Priests 
evangelical, ritualistic, and rationalistic minister at her altars. Not an 
infant can be carried to her font, but it goes away ‘‘a member of Christ, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ;” and not 
an adult can be laid in her churchyards but “in sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life.” “Every corpse whatever,” says the 
Times, “brought to the churchyard, is declared by supreme parochial 
authority to be that of a saint, of whose eternal happiness there is all 
reasonable expectation. Not one but is pronounced ‘to have died in 
the Lord, and rested from his labours,’ whatever those labours were.” 
Surely than this, breadth itself can scarcely be broader. Such charity 
must cover a multitude of sins. Such a Church may well vaunt itself 
on its toleration. “ The right of declaring all people to be one as good 
as another as soon as the breath is out of their bodies is the sublime of 
charity.” 

But while this latitude may to some Churchmen savour of latitudina- 
rianism, it is, in the judgment of others, the highest glory ; and if some 
of her clergy sometimes perform these rites not without misgiving, with 
others the very anomalies of the ritual of the Established Church become 
a theme for cogent argument and eloquent vindication. Her Evan- 
gelical clergy, for instance, have often attempted the fruitless task of 
showing how the Burial Service may, in certain senses, and with certain 
reservations, be used truthfully even over the grave of the wicked ; but 
to one of her sons the distinction is due of discovering that the greater 
the discrepancy between the declarations of the minister and the noto- 
rious facts of the case, the more impressive is the lesson to those who 
observe the contradiction. 

**T question, indeed,” says the Rev. Dr. C. J. Vaughan, in his “‘ Re- 
vision of the Liturgy,” “whether any omission or modification of par- 
ticular expressions in the Burial Service, to adapt it to the individual 
character, could convey a more awful lesson than that which is involved 
in the promiscuous use of the service as it stands, and the contrast in 
certain cases between the words employed and the circumstances which 
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contradict them.* ‘There is, if I might venture so to express it, a sort of 
solemn protest in the hopes and the thanksgivings uttered over the grave 
of the sinner, which is far more thrilling in its testimony against sin and 
for holiness than any omission or any qualification that the ingenuity of 
man could have devised. ‘ That is what ought to have been true of him ; 
that is what ought to have been his life and his death ; that is what ought 
to have been prognosticated and anticipated as to his eternal prospect ; 
that is what the Church shad/ still say of him, for he wore to the last the 
veil and the form of a believer, and the day of the final disclosure is not 
yet.’ And at the same time, perhaps, it is the suspicion, or the more 
than suspicion, of every bystander, that the man did wear a disguise 
when he called himself a Christian ; that the hopes of the Gospel were 
never his ; and that his life was not a Christian’s life, nor his death a Chris- 
tian’s death. And therefore this is but the consistent close of a long 
drama ; the last scene of a life it may be of hypocrisy ; it may be of silent 
negation ; the final exercise of the Church’s toleration ; the consign- 
ment of an unworthy, a spurious son, to the judgment of One who is 
greater than we, and knoweth all things.” 

No wonder that such a defence has occasioned surprise. ‘‘ We Dis- 
senters,” says an able writer, ‘have been in the habit of complaining 
against the Burial Service, that, as it is now used, there is often a glaring 
contrast between its words and the character of the man at whose grave 
they are spoken. Dr. Vaughan frankly acknowledges this contrast. 
He does not hesitate even to call it a ‘ contradiction,’ but he boldly 
asserts that this contradiction is far more impressive than any agreement 
between the words and the facts could possibly be. We have been in 
the habit of complaining that when a clergyman is called to read this 
service at the burial of a notoriously wicked man, there is the utmost 
danger of his expressing thanks, and hopes, and beliefs which he does 
not really feel and entertain. Dr. Vaughan admits that it is so; that 
in such a case the clergyman utters not the truth, but what ‘ ought to have 
been true,’ not what he himself actually feels, but what he feels he woudd 
have felt under different circumstances. But Dr. Vaughan boldly 
asserts also, that for the clergyman thus to bury a hypocrite as if he had 
been a true Christian is a most impressive act, inasmuch as it is the con- 
sistent close of a long drama of hypocrisy. We look at these words 
again and again. We wonder whether we have understood them aright. 
Comment on all this is surely needless. Dr. Vaughan’s special pleading 
has led him to overlook the fundamental principles of morality.” 

But if the toleration of the Established Church is thus all comprehen- 
sive with regard to those who profess and call themselves her children, it 


* The italics are our own. 
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must be allowed that here her charity ends. If her ministers some- 
times repress their misgivings, and even justify the plainest contradic- 
tions of language in order with hopeful and thankful words to bury those 
who have lived, in any sort or sense, within her pale ; yet with regard 
to all besides it would seem as if her milk of human kindness is turned 
into gall and wormwood. Let a baptised member of the Established 
Church live a life of profligacy and die drunk in a ditch, and he has an 
honoured grave; but let some member of the Society of Friends form a 
different estimate of the rite of baptism from that which the Church ot 
England professes, and however saintly be his piety, and however self- 
sacrificing and heroic his labours, no thankfulness will be pronounced 
for his life, and no hope in his death. The merest clerical novice, 
whose friends have bought him a “cure of souls” at the auction mart, 
or one who, having failed in the ministry of some other denomination, 
has found “a refuge for the destitute” in the Church of England, 
—either of these may perform the most sacred rites of sepulture ; but 
let the most eminent and venerable minister of any other communion 
desire, with holy words of prayer, to lay his dearest ones beside the 
dust of some of the departed who lie in the parish churchyard, he will 
be removed, if necessary by force, or tried by long and costly eccle- 
siastical process as a “ brawler.” 

The spirit of exclusiveness which animates the Church of England 
with regard to the dead who are not of her professed fellowship, is con- 
stantly illustrated by her clergy in incidents painful and revolting. If 
there is one spot where by common consent the voice of controversy 
should be hushed, and where our frail and dying humanity pleads for an 
overflowing charity, surely that spot is the grave. But even the sanctity 
of the grave cannot be sheltered from the intrusion of bigotry. Notori- 
ous scandals are there enacted by clergy of the Established Church, 
as Mr. Osborne Morgan declares, ‘‘ every month ;” and, as Mr. Henry 
Richards recently remarked, we have illustrations of “the pitiful eccle- 
siastical bigotry that can carry its animosities to the verge of the grave, 
and take delight in pouring insult upon the ashes of the dead.” 

We hear, for instance, of the baptism of a child at Carlton, near 
Nottingham, being deferred on account of a difficulty in obtaining spon- 
sors, of the child’s illness and death before the arrival of the clergyman 
to perform the rite, and then of the refusal at the interment to allow 
the consolations of Christian burial, the only burial being the burial of 
a dog. We hear of a rector near Grantham who objects to a child being 
buried in the churchyard because it has been baptised by a Wesleyan 
minister instead of by a clergyman of the Established Church. A Wes- 
leyan minister is requested to conduct the burial service at the chapel, 
after which, it is thought, the body may be conveyed to the church- 
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yard for interment. The minister, however, is reluctant to consent to 
any such arrangement unless he is satisfied that no better can be devised. 
But the rector receives him uncourteously, and refuses to reply to his 
inquiries. Eventually it is decided by the minister and the relatives of 
the deceased that a religious service shall first be conducted, and that 
then the procession shall move forward to the churchyard, where the in- 
terment can take place with or without further ceremonial, and the 
arrangements and the time are duly notified to the rector. But when 
the procession reaches the churchyard it is found that the gate is 
fastened. After a while the clergyman sends word that he requires the 
certificate of baptism to be submitted to him. The demandis complied 
with ; but the procession is still kept waiting, till the bereaved mother 
faints in the street ; and not till after much suspense and confusion is the 
funeral admitted. ‘The rector then reads the Burial Service, not in the 
church, but at the grave, and he avails himself of the opportunity to 
give expression to the feelings by which he is influenced by a tone and 
manner revolting to those who were present. When subsequently his 
attention is called to the matter, he loftily deprecates ‘“‘ any meddlesome 
interference with the affairs of my parish.” 

Yes, we have come to this! In what, in our patriotic vauntings, we 
say is a free country—in what we sometimes call a Christian land, we 
have come to this! A dead child may lie unburied at a churchyard 
gate, and a bereaved mother may have to wait on the whims of a clergy- 
man till she faints away in the street; but no one shall dare to interfere 
“‘ with the affairs of my parish.” Yes, my parish ! “ Your souls ; have not 
I the only right to direct them? Your bodies ; haven’t I the only right to 
bury them? And if I like to leave you unburied at my churchyard 
gates, or, under the peculiarities of my discipline and the agonies of 
bereavement, your mothers faint away in my street, who shall have the 
impertinence to obtrude his ‘ meddlesome interference into the affairs 
of my parish’?” * 

The Richmond Cemetery scandal is of too recent a date to need any 
recapitulation of its details. It is enough to say that after a distinct 
pledge had been given by the vicar that he would ‘be most happy in a 
just and liberal spirit to reserve as much of the land for the burial of 
Nonconformists, in a good and becoming situation, in like proportion 
as was reserved in the original cemetery,” these obligations were 
ignored, and, as Earl Russell has said, arrangements were made “ the 
obvious effect of which was to drive away peace and goodwill between 
the Christians who conform to the Church and the Christians who are 


* Church Tracts for the Times. No. VI. ‘‘My Parish.” John Snow and Co., 
Ivy Lane. Price 3s. 6d. per 100. 
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Nonconformists.” Eventually the subject was referred to the determina- 
tion of the Bishop, whose decision was at length pronounced in the interest 
of peace. In the course of his remarks on the case, however, he gave 
expression to an opinion which shows how little consideration is paid 
in high places to the best known views of Nonconformists. “The Non- 
conformists,” he said, ‘‘ had an opinion adverse to the consecration of a 
burial-ground, and therefore it was not possible that they should be 
buried with Churchmen, who held a different opinion.” ‘“ Anything more 
preposterous,” truly observes a critic, “‘ never issued even from the lips 
of abishop.” Assuredly Nonconformists have no objection to bury or 
to be buried in consecrated ground. It is Churchmen who first conse- 
crate it, and then forbid any except Churchmen to use it. So far from 
Nonconformists refusing to use consecrated ground for their interments, 
they are actually insisting, and for years have been insisting, on their 
right to avail themselves of it in every parish burial-ground in the land. 
But perhaps the Bishop of Winchester has never heard of Mr. Morgan's 
Burials’ Bill. 

Various proposals have been made, both within Parliament and with- 
out, for putting an end to scandals so discreditable to all concerned. 
As long ago as 1861 Sir Morton Peto brought a measure into the House 
of Commons to redress these evils, but little interest was shown in the 
matter. Earl Beauchamp, too, has introduced a bill to allow Noncon- 
formist burials in churchyards without the Church of England service, 
and indeed without any service ; and also to give facilities to Noncon- 
formists for the acquisition of separate cemeteries ; and even the Church 
Review admitted that where there was no cemetery, “prudent and sincere 
Churchmen” might be content that both parties should stand on “the 
level of silence around the grave.” This would, it was suggested, be a 
“terrible sacrifice on the part of Churchmen ;” but then it would also 
be “a noble opportunity of self-denial for all.” To this the reply 
is obvious: That the Churchman would have his service in the church 
itself, which would always be at hand ; and that the silence insisted on 
in the case of the Nonconformist would not be less painful because he 
knew that the Churchman had also to suffer it. Even a circular, issued 
by the “Clerical and Lay Union” of Churchmen, admitted that “a 
religious service over the grave of the dead is so accordant with the 
natural feelings of Christian grief, that it would be very difficult to pro- 
hibit it, and would appear to be inconsistent with Christian liberality, 
and with the sympathy which one man must ever have with another in 
the time of his bereavement.” And the Spectator, with all its hostility 
to Nonconformist claims, asked : “‘ What should we Churchmen say to 
such a privation? Is it not of the very essence of funeral rites that at 
the last look of the coffin, at the solemn moment when the anguish of 
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the last leave-taking is felt, there should be words of prayer and 
religious hope pronounced ? Why, you might just as well propose to 
refuse Dissenters the right of shaking hands at the moment of parting 
on the ship or in'the train, on the plea that it would be quite good 
enough for them if they got their outward leave-taking done in their 
own homes, as propose that they should coldly deposit the corpse, 
without a word of solemn prayer or hope, in the earth, and so leave 
—* 

The only measure that would really meet the case is that of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan. Yet its pretensions are of the most modest kind. 
It permits the use by all denominations of the parochial churchyards ; 
but it requires that the only form of service permitted, if not according 
to a published ritual, shall consist of prayer, hymns, or extracts from 
Scripture ; and that all burials shall be conducted decently, solemnly, 
and religiously. What more can be desired in order to secure, if there 
was ever any danger of the loss of, perfect order and propriety every- 
where? 

Yet every effort has been made to defeat Mr. Morgan’s measure. 
In the winter of 1871-2 months were spent by the Church Defence 
Association in arousing opposition to it, in passing resolutions at meet- 
ings, conferences, and synods against it, and in preparing petitions 
for Parliament. 

By the use and abuse of the sessional orders of the House, a small 
and active minority of High Churchmen, headed by Mr. Beresford 
Hope, have got rid of the Bill by what Mr. Osborne Morgan calls 
“midnight strangulation.” So hopeless became the task of pushing 
forward the measure that, at the close of the session of 1872, some 170 
members of the Liberal party memorialised Mr. Gladstone to make the 
Burials’ Bill a Government measure ; but the Cabinet, then lately rein- 
forced by Lord Selborne as Lord Chancellor, declined, on the plea of 
the pressure of other business. 

Last year Mr. Disraeli gave notice that he should himself move the 
rejection of the Burials’ Bill. New importance was thus given to the 
subject ; a large audience assembled ; and the scene presented was of 
unusual interest for an “ ecclesiastical Wednesday’s” debate. “Mr. 
Disraeli,” wrote a spectator, “is partial to dramatic effects ;” and the 
appearance of the House at the commencement of the sitting, with the 
whole Opposition bench strewed with over two hundred petitions ready 
to be presented against the Bill, was of this kind. But though the 
officials of the Church Defence Association who got up the scene may 
have watched with complacency while “ places known only to local 
fame” were supposed to express the “great horror of village trades- 
men and labourers that their neighbours should be buried in the parish 
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graveyard with other rites than those provided by the Church of 
England,” it was felt that the demonstration had somewhat “too strong a 
clerical flavour,” and that it was unreal. The result of the debate, how- 
ever, was not encouraging to the supporters of churchyard monopoly; and 
though Mr. Disraeli tenderly appealed to his ‘‘ Nonconformist friends ” 
not to push forward their demands, but to “pause and think,” the 
division showed a majority of 63 in favour of Mr. Morgan’s Bill. 

It is probable that, in the present state of political parties, the 
measure will not be brought before Parliament until the tide of “‘ Con- 
servative reaction,” lately at the flood, has had time somewhat to spend 
itself. Yet it is only fair to say that even Churchmen are by no means 
of one mind in their resistance to proposals so moderate and so 
humane. Several clergymen, for instance, have spoken on the subject 
in no hesitating terms. The Rev. Llewellyn Davies urges his brethren 
‘to make the innocent concessions proposed by the Bill;” the Rev. P. 
E. Pratt, rector of Crofton, declares that the Bill “is as wholly objec- 
tionable as if it had been framed by Churchmen themselves ;” and the 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, vicar of Tamworth, says, “‘I think that to see 
the differences which separate us here carried to the grave—to see 
rival chapels standing side by side in our cemeteries, is about one of 
the saddest sights which our religious strife produces. If a heathen 
came to England, he would surely ask whether we believed that there 
were in the world to come separate places for the followers of different 
forms of religion.” Dean Stanley expresses himself in a similar man- 
ner: “ The desire of the Nonconformists to be buried in the churchyard 
of the National Church appears in itself to be a feeling at once so 
natural and so commendable as to render it the duty and the policy of 
the clergy by every possible means to encourage it. It is a feeling 
based on the principle on which the National Church itself is founded, 
as intended to comprehend and to minister to the wants of the whole 
English people. . . . It is surely desirable on a point where so many 
of its best friends are agreed with those who are often regarded as its 
assailants, to leave no stone unturned which may tend to a peaceful 
adjustment of the controversy. . . . It concerns us all to see that the 
‘country churchyards,’ which the recollections of twelve centuries have 
hallowed, and which the noblest poetry in our Janguage has immortal- 
ised, should be used as ‘courts of peace’ and not of warfare, and that 
we should be saved from the calamity of further separating those who, 
if divided in life, would fain be united in the grave.” The Rev. J. P. 
Wright, incumbent of St. Luke’s, Reigate, writes to the Guardian: “I 
am not prepared to express an opinion upon the details of the Bill, but 
I am convinced that if the Nonconforming members of the Church of 
England were allowed to bury their dead in the national graveyards 
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with any religious service to which their consciences assented, a great 
step would be taken towards that reunion for which I believe that all 
religious persons are, in their hearts, sincerely anxious, however wildly 
and violently they may talk in the heat of controversy. To me it 
seems that if those who loved the Church of England would give their 
hearty support to the Burials’ Bill, they would do infinitely more for 
Church defence than they ever will do by obstinately insisting upon 
their rights, and screaming ‘sacrilege’ and ‘ confiscation.’ ” 

The Guardian itself says: ‘Everyone must desire, if it can be 
rightly contrived, to avoid carrying on a contest over an open grave: 
few will probably wish, if it can be avoided, to create all over the 
country those separate burial-grounds on which some of the opponents 
of the Bill seemed to look with complacency.” ‘“ The just claims of 
Nonconformists and others,” says the Zimes, “have been refused too 
long, and thereby social and religious scandals have grown into a form 
which is both grievous and irreparable. It requires so little thought to 
see the case for amendment, in at least the direction of this Bill, that we 
will hardly believe that a single clergyman of average sanity and 
respectable attainments has had to do with the opposition to the Bill, 
except in that purely gregarious capacity in which the wisest and best 
men sometimes seem to move. . . . We say it advisedly, that the 
very ugliest and most foolish thing to be seen in all this country is that 
which is now to be seen near almost every town, proclaiming its folly 
from the most conspicuous site in the neighbourhood. It is the hideous 
spectacle of two mortuary chapels, often vieing with each other m 
medizval frippery, and declaring to the world how the Christians there 
hate one another, and how even in death they will be divided.” This 
is a “scandal, not to the Gospel only, but to our common humanity.” 
“Church people,” it adds, ‘“‘have only to put themselves in the place 
of Dissenters—and as Protestants they are Dissenters from many 
doctrines and practices of the great Western Church—and they must 
see that this is a case for reasonable concession. The English pene- 
trate everywhere, and die everywhere. It has occasionally happened 
that they have been refused burial in the only burial-ground within easy 
reach. We then hear nothing but surprise and indignation at the bar- 
barous inhumanity of the priest and his benighted flock. Yet what is 
this but the ordinary case of a Dissenter entitled to Christian burial ?” 

To pretend, with the Saturday Review, that to allow different religious 
communities to use different forms of prayer at the graves of their dead 
would be to make “the churches and churchyards into a sort of lawless 
no man’s land,” is for a writer to affect an irrationality which will deceive 
noone. Ifsuch a person were accessible to reason, we would ask whether 
our cemeteries are ever the scenes of scandal, and whether the burial 

Z 
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of our dead is usually the time when people make onslaughts on each 
other. ‘“ We enter,” says the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, “ by the same 
gate with Dissenters ; the graves of Dissenters and Churchmen are not 
separated, as far as I am aware, even by the dwarf wall for which the 
Church has sometimes contended ; the clergyman reading the Burial 
Service of the Church over some possibly not very pious or loyal 
Churchman may be within hearing of the solifidian prayer of the Dis- 
senting minister. And the faith of the Church has survived all this.” 
Even “in Ireland—the home of sectarian animosity—in Ireland, where 
party spirit runs so high that voters have to be escorted to the poll by 
the military, and political and social questions are sometimes settled by 
the aid of bludgeons and blunderbusses,—a law far less stringent than 
this has existed for not less than seven years, and not an instance has 
occurred of any violation of the Act.” 

Let Englishmen who are proud of their country know that on this 
subject England is the last fortress of bigotry in the civilised world. 
‘Two years ago our own country and Chili were the only two countries 
where these restrictions existed. The Parliament of Valparaiso has 
since removed them; and England has now the unenviable notoriety 
of being behind France, Switzerland, and even Spain, in these matters 
of religious charity and freedom ; and that she perpetuates invidious and 
unjust restrictions which even “the poor half-caste bigot on the 
pampas of South America ” has consented to abandon. 

F.S. W. 


seer? 


“THe Days or HEAVEN UPON THE EARTH.” 

T is related of an aged Christian—one who had faithfully served his 
I own generation according to the will of God—that, during his last 
days, his thoughts seemed to be far more occupied with the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth than with the glory of God in heaven ; so much so 
that those whose privilege it was to tend him on his death-bed were 
surprised, and not a little disappointed, to find how little, apparently, 
his mind dwelt on the glory so soon to be revealed to him, and how 
ready he was to turn, at times, even from the Bible to the newspaper. 
They failed to see how in this apparent worldliness of thought there 
might, after all, be a deeper and truer spirituality than in happy dreams 
of heaven and his own abundant entrance into glory. It was the ruling 
passion strong in death. He had lived and laboured for God on earth, 
and had learned to associate all his most earnest desires, most ardent 
longings, and most patient prayers with the increase of his Redeemer’s 
kingdom and the good of his fellow-creatures. It was natural and 
spiritually healthful that his last thoughts, or many of them, should be 
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of the earth he was leaving rather than of the heaven, as yet unknown, 
to which he was hastening, of the days of heaven upon the earth rather 
than of the saints’ inheritance in heaven. It was the dying soldier 
casting a long, last, lingering look on the battle-field, and almost forget- 
ing the far-off home in anxiety for the issue of the conflict. . 

Such an incident suggests the inquiry whether it be not rather too 
much a habit of a great deal of the current religious thought and sen- 
timent of the day to project the mind into the future, to transfer to 
heaven and to eternity much that rightly belongs, or might belong, to 
earth and time, to the world in which we dwell and the life that now is: 
as though those who have their treasure and their heart in heaven, and 
look forward to an eternity there, need not greatly concern themselves 
with the prospect of a millennium of blessedness on earth. After all, 
spirituality depends less upon the subject than upon the matter of our 
thought. A man may have very heavenly thoughts of earth, and a man 
may have very earthy thoughts of heaven. The most visionary mind is 
certainly not the most spiritual. Then, too, we contend that “for us 
men” there is no place in the universe that ought to be so interesting 
as earth, certainly while we are still in the flesh—no, not heaven itself 
till we can know more about it. The great theatre of redemption, 
trodden by the blessed feet, and hallowed by the tears of Incarnate 
Love! ‘The great battle-ground between good and evil, so far as our 
own destiny is concerned, for time and for eternity! The scene of man’s 
great sin and God's most stupendous mercy! Whether we iive or 
die a few years sooner or later is a matter of small moment ; but to see 
the kingdom of God established where its laws have been most shame- 
lessly violated, to see grace reigning where sin and death have reigned 
so long, and to trace, or try to trace, as far as our imperfect spi- 
ritual insight can, the way in which ten thousand times ten thousand 
individual wills and agencies are working together, consciously or un- 
consciously, towards the glorious consummation along the lines of a 
mysterious but unerring Providence,—surely this befits the loftiest intelli- 
gence and the most fervent piety. Even the blessedness of Heaven 
waits the redemption of our world from evil, and from under the altar 
the souls of the redeemed martyrs cry, “How long, O Lord, how long !” 
God did not establish His Church, His Kingdom, here simply as a sort 
of spiritual human society, in order to snatch a few, or many, souls from 
destruction, and pass them on to safer, happier worlds ; but that all the 
thought and life and power of the world should be made subject to 
Him, and all its manifold activities move in obedience to His laws, that 
His kingdom might come—grow to its divine perfection eve—and His 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Then shall we know what is 
meant by the days of heaven upon the earth. 

Z2 
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In all ages men have dreamt according to their lights of such a day. 
To the Israelite of old, weary and disheartened with long wandering 
through the homeless desert, it seemed as if the blessed vision might be 
realised by simply crossing the Jordan. Alas! they soon found that 
sin could make even the Land of Promise a desert to the soul. They 
could not have the days of heaven upon the earth till the laws of heaven 
were written upon their hearts and embodied in their lives. But still 
they looked forward to some other day. The heathen fixed their golden 
age in the past, the Jews were taught to look forward to theirs in the 
future, and through all succeeding ages of their history the expectation 
formed the day-star of their brightest hope, the burden of their 
sweetest song. But the hope was long deferred. Every age brought its. 
own burdens and sorrows with it. Each hope that dawned upon the 
world was succeeded by a night of despondency and disenchantment, 
and never did the prospect of any such kingdom of peace and righteous- 
ness seem farther from fulfilment than when, at last, the promised 
Messiah came. But still disappointment was in store for our world, 
He came whose advent was the “ bringing in of a better hope,” but 
more than eighteen centuries have fled, and to many the prospect of 
anything like days of heaven upon the earth seems as far off as ever. 
The experience of the Jewish nation has repeated itself in the history of 
the Christian Church. Disappointment has followed hope, age after 
age, as night succeeds day, until those who talk of a millennium have 
come to be looked upon by not a few as little better than visionaries, 
and men, beginning to despair of earth, have fixed their hopes in 
heaven. Nevertheless, we, according to His promise, look for a new 
heaven and a new earth in which righteousness shall dwell—a millen- 
nium of peace whose days shall be as the days of heaven upon the 
earth. 

In an article which appeared in a recent number of the Congrega- 
tionalist, entitled “Theories on the Millennium,”* it was attempted briefly 
to vindicate the old, orthodox, and—may we not say?—rational opinion 
on the subject against the visionary theories of pre-millenarians on the 
one side, who would have us believe in a standing miracle of a thousand 
years (or rather a whole series of miracles), and against the unsatis- 
factory and inadequate theories of post-millenarians on the other, who 
would persuade us that the millennium is past already. We showed 
that the reign of Christ during the thousand years was to be a spiritual 
one, and the resurrection of His saints and martyrs spiritual, in like 
manner, and that such an interpretation, while in perfect harmony with 
the general tenor of Scripture prophecy, really satisfies the meaning of 


* Vide November, 1873. 
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all the terms employed, if regard be had to the general analogy of 
Hebrew symbolism: an age during which the great principles for which 
the martyrs bled shall triumph, and the world be ruled according to the 
laws of Christ ! 

Now, history has witnessed many attempts to bring about what we 
may call a premature millennium. Take, for example, that greatest and 
most calamitous mistake in the whole history of the Church of Christ— 
her forced union with the civil power. Viewed in its noblest aspect 
what was it, what has it ever proved to be, but an attempt, sincere 
though mistaken, to bring about a state of affairs similar to that foretold 
as characteristic of the millennium by artificial instead of by spiritual 
means? If the Church by her own inherent spiritual growth and power 
were to expand until she included the nation, actually and legitimately, 
and not merely legislatively—pervading and influencing and, in fact, 
Christianising all forms of national and social life—then there would be 
a true and vital union of Church and State, a union worthy to be cele- 
brated by Heaven’s own marriage bells. But the union as it has actually 
existed has tended to corrupt the Church without Christianising the 
State, and, however popular it may be with a multitude of good men, 
who, in spite of the disappointing experience of the past, still hope for 
great things from it in the future, it would yet be, even if they were able 
to realise all that they strive after, but a poor parody at best of the 
millennium. 

A very different illustration of the way in which men have tried to 
bring about a forced and premature millennium, may be found in the 
great political and social movement which culminated in the French 
Revolution at the close of the last century. Here it was the State 
acting independently of, and in a spirit antagonistic to, the Church, but 
the professed object was the same, viz. to bring about an era of uni- 
versal brotherhood and peace—in other words, to bring about a millen- 
nium by artificial means. True, the chief actors in the French Revolu- 
tion would, for the most part, have derided all belief in Scripture or its 
promises ; but Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, rightly understood, are the 
staple elements of millennial blessedness. Liberty: the absence of all 
unnecessary restraints on personal, social, and national life ; pure volun- 
taryism, in its largest sense and its highest form, in the individual and in 
the community. Equality : ze. of course, of privilege, equal rights and 
equal laws for all men. Fraternity: the recognition by all of the equal 
claims and prerogatives of each ; recognised mutual dependence ; asso- 
ciation for the common good on the basis of love, and not merely of 
self-interest. These were the leading social and philosophical ideas of 
the French Revolution. But what was the result? Instead of liberty, 
equality, fraternity—bondage, anarchy, and almost universal terror and 
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distrust. It was an attempt to secure Gospel blessings for men by 
means and agencies little short of diabolic, by those who themselves 
regarded the Gospel as a tale that had been told. In its worst days, at 
all events, the French Revolution was the devil’s own parody of the 
Gospel of Christ, and a ghastly parody it was. Its watchwords were 
Christian, its spirit earthly, sensual, devilish, and its reign, so far as it 
extended, as the days of hell upon the earth. Only so far as men them- 
selves are Christians can the great ideas of Christianity be embodied 
in social and national life. Mere socialism is not Christianity, but only 
through Christianity is a true and reasonable socialism possible, in 
which he is the greatest who is the servant of all. Humanity can 
only find its brotherhood in Christ. 

Thus, then, the Church and the world have both endeavoured to 
bring about what we call a millennium—an era of brotherhood and 
peace—by artificial means, and failed, for 

** Soul was wanting there.” 
We believe that all similar attempts must end in disappointment, or 
something worse. Nay, if it were possible to make men happy without 
making them good, or to make men good without making them holy— 
z.e. without God—would it be desirable? Would such an age be any- 
thing better than a whited sepulchre, a fool’s paradise of “ graves which 
appear not?” 

But it is easy to expose the mistakes and failures of the past ; not so 
easy to forecast the probabilities of the future. Are we to suppose 
the Kingdom of Light will go on making fresh encroachments upon the 
Kingdom of Darkness, age after age, until gradually the conditions of 
millennial blessedness will be realised, and that mainly through similar 
means and agencies to those which the Church has employed hereto- 
fore? If so, judging from the history of Christianity for the last 
eighteen centuries, the prospect is hardly such as to afford much in- 
centive to Christian toil and prayer, or much inspiration to Christian 
hope. But we are reduced to no such limitation as this ; for, first, it is 
impossible to say what unexpected spiritual resources of power the 
Church of the living God may develop at any moment; and, secondly, 
we are distinctly taught in the Apocalyptic vision of the millennium to 
anticipate some marked and special interposition of supernatural 
power which will remove old obstacles out of the way of truth: viz. 
the descent of the angel from heaven, and the binding and imprison- 
ment of Satan, “that he should deceive the nations no more.” Sup- 
pose some inhabitant of other worlds, happily ignorant of the ways of 
men, visiting this orb of ours, what would be likely to strike him with 
most astonishment? Few things more so, we imagine, than the strange 
delusions and prejudices to which our world is a prey, and has been 
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for ages; many of them acknowledged as such, and yet still powerful 
to deceive the nations. Men would seem to him to be strangely blind 
to their own blindness. Nothing more is needed to bring about a 
millennium to-morrow than that men should live and act upon those 
principles in which nearly all, at least in Christian lands, profess to 
believe. Then what prevents them from doing so? What other 
answer can we give to the question than that mankind is a prey to 
certain delusions, which we are here, as elsewhere, led to attribute to 
a Satanic source? Those who have taught themselves to regard Satan 
as obsolete—a mere personification of evil, who was ridiculed off the 
stage of human affairs in the Middle Ages, may smile at the suggestion. 
To them the delusions of which we speak may appear to be the mere 
eruptions of human folly. To us we confess there is hope in the thought 
that the god of this world has blinded the eyes of them that believe 
not, and, indeed, not a little darkened ofttimes the spiritual percep- 
tions of those who do; that the delusions which have made the world 
so long blind to its own blessedness are not simply the outcome of 
human folly, but the result of Satanic craft. Perhaps we are apt to 
think of Satan too exclusively as the Zempter, and, as we are able to 
trace most of our temptations to some other causes, within us or with- 
out us, do not realise his agency much as a fact in our own lives. But 
it is as the Dececver that he is most frequently introduced in Scripture, 
and surely we may trace his agency in those delusions which have 
bewildered and misdirected the world age after age—wnaccountable 
delusions, as we might well term many of them, save, indeed, on some 
such supposition. But suppose his power to deceive the nations 
curbed, nay, suspended, for a thousand years, what might we not 
expect? Nations might literally be “born in a day.” It would of 
course be idle to speculate as to the way in which this great interposi- 
tion of Divine power is to take place. It is far more important to 
consider what are the delusions from which mankind in general needs 
to be delivered before we can expect to have the days of heaven upon 
the earth ; for just in proportion as we are delivered from the same 
shall we anticipate, so far as it is possible, each in his own personal 
life, the blessings of the millennium, and aid, so far as our own personal 
influence extends, in its promotion. 

Foremost among the old delusions of our race we may place this: 
that happiness consists in self-seeking. It is the one great mistake of 
our fallen humanity—living for self, seeking our happiness in self; 
and six thousand years of failure and disappointment have not yet 
served to convince the world that it is a mistake. A popular writer has 
remarked to the effect that the blessedness of life depends far more 
upon its interest than upon its comfort. Few thoughtful readers would 
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question the truth of that statement; but, if true, it stands to reason 
that the interest of that life which is self-centred must be poor indeed 
in the materials of happiness. Omnia tua in te posita ducas, says the 
heathen philosopher, and, doubtless, there is a noble meaning in the 
words; but, after all, no man suffices for himself; no man knows what 
true happiness is till he learns to live for others ; and the wider the 
interest he is able to take in what lies beyond self, the more does he 
enrich his own life with materials for present and future happiness. It 
is hardly too much to say that a man can only find his true self in self- 
forgetfulness. ‘‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it, but he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” This gospel of self- 
sacrifice is as sound and reasonable as it is beautiful; but it is of little 
use to argue on the subject. Nearly all men condemn selfishness in 
the abstract, and the most selfish are frequently the loudest in their 
condemnation. But the evil spirit is not to be exorcised by homilies 
on the beauty of self-sacrifice, or on the evils of selfishness, nor even by 
self-examination and self-discipline, but by practical effort for the good 
of others. If this be done from a bare sense of duty, to begin with, 
where there is no higher motive, we shall find our happiness more and 
more in living for others. In the obedience of faith, too, we shall be 
brought more and more under the influence of Him, the law of whose 
life was living for others, and who at last died for others, and our hearts 
will not only be touched more and more by the beauty of His ex- 
ample, but possessed and transformed by the very spirit of His life. 

Another old and almost universally prevalent delusion which still 
holds its ground among men, in spite of all that history has done to 
disprove it, is, that violence is power. No Christian man, we may say 
no moral man, dreams of justifying war in the abstract. No man in the 
private affairs of life would dream of submitting a point in difference 
between himself and another to the arbitrament of brute force. But, 
while it is murder for one man to kill another in a private quarrel, it is 
a great and noble and glorious thing for a hundred thousand to kill one 
another in a public quarrel! Of course, we do not say that there is no 
difference. We admit the sad necessity of war under some circum- 
stances ; but, surely, if we would look at the matter apart from our 
preconceived notions, it would seem a strange, a monstrous, an incre- 
dible thing that rational, moral creatures should actually, under any 
circumstances, take a pride in mutual slaughter—risk their own lives, 
and imbue their hands in the blood of others, ofttimes for a cause in 
which they have no personal interest, or of the right or wrongs of which 
they have no personal knowledge. 

Mere platitudes of the Peace Society ! some may say. So much the 
worse, that their truth should be so obvious and so familiar that they 
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are called platitudes, and yet their impracticability almost universally 
assumed ; and that we should have the greatest General of modern 
times mournfully contending that, for the next fifty years at least, 
Europe must be armed to the teeth just to keep the peace. Of course 
no responsible statesman, in the present temper of nations, would agree 
to disarmament; and yet, what folly, what incredible folly, were we 
not so sadly familiar with it, this arming of nations to keep one 
another from fighting! Surely it is the very reductio ad absurdum of 
brute force. But, alas! the evil lies deeper than statecraft or kingcraft, 
curbed although its outer expression is in individual cases. “ From 
whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your members? Ye lust, and have 
not; ye kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and war, 
yet ye have not, because ye ask not.” 

Another prevalent delusion that stands in the way of anything like a 
present millennium is, that mere law can ever take the place of life. But 
this is a delusion that lies at the root of nearly all errors on the sub- 
ject, such as we have already dwelt upon. One great mistake which 
we are continually making, in some form or other, in our thought on 
national or on our own personal life, is that happiness, well-being, 
depends upon externals. Now, wise legislation may do much to miti- 
gate the outward evils under which society suffers ; but it can never 
bring about a millennium so long as men remain what they are. 

National life is but the outcome of individual life and character ; 
and society will never be regenerated until the minds and hearts and 
wills of those who compose it are regenerated. There can be no true 
liberty, equality, brotherhood among men so long as self-seeking is the 
prevalent rule of life. Only so far as society is leavened and governed 
by Christianity can we hope for a millennium. Only in so far as God’s 
will is done on earth, even as it is done in heaven, can we have the 
days of heaven upon the earth. No mere restraint of evil, however 
effectual, could bring about a millennium unless men were good. Law 
cannot take the place of life in the community any more than in the 
individual ; and out of the heart are the issues of life. 

Not that the promise need wait for its fulfilment until all men are 
converted to Christ. All that is needed is, that the prevailing influence 
and controlling power of the world should be in the hands of faithful 
Christian men ; that “the saints” should “judge the earth.” Mean- 
while, in spite of the disorders of our time—in spite of the calamities 
and discords of this troublous world—we may all know ‘‘ days of heaven 
upon the earth.” As we have said already, nothing more is needed to 
bring about a millennium to-morrow than that men in general should 
really live and act upon those principles in which nearly all, at least in 
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Christian lands, profess to believe. And we may add, that just in pro- 
portion as each Christian man does so, will he realise the millennial 
peace and blessedness in his own life ; and that just so far as he suc- 
ceeds in doing this, will his life become a millennium-producing power 
in the world. » Tee. 


~ el wee! 


TENTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE LIBERATION 
SociETY. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago no‘editor of a religious magazine would 
have ventured to insert an article on the doings of this Society 
without something like an apology. Now it would be generally felt to 
be almost a guilty negligence of a’great religious and national movement 
to omit to notice so notable a fact as the great gathering at Cannon Street 
and the Metropolitan Tabernacle on the 5th and 6th of last month. 
However despicable the movement may have appeared to some eyes 
thirty-three years ago (and there were but a very few eyes to which it 
did not look contemptible then), it has now assumed a magnitude and 
attained a prominence which render it an object of fear and hatred to 
some, and compel for it the respect of more. It was wisely arranged 
at the formation of the Society that every three years there should be 
a general muster of its supporters, by delegation, for the purpose 
of considering if any, and what,! alterations were required in its con- 
stitution or mode of action: the "object of this arrangement being to 
prevent the management of the movement from falling into a few hands 
and becqming stereotyped, and to give the whole of its supporters an 
opportunity, neither too frequent nor too rare, of taking an actual part 
in its management. An incidental advantage of this—possibly also 
foreseen—has been that by it there has been a periodical infusion of 
new vitality and vigour into the movement itself, resulting from the 
mutual intercourse and encouragement of the members. There have 
been very few more apt illustrations of the truth of the proverb, “ Iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the face of his friend,” than these 
triennial Conferences. However earnest one’s interest in such a thing 
may be, it is in danger of becoming mechanical and formal if there be 
no opportunities for infusing fresh enthusiasm into it; and these have 
been amply afforded by these gatherings. Our memory covers the 
whole of the Conferences which have been held in these thirty-three 
years, and we do not remember one that was dull or in any sense a 
failure. If there has been excess of any sort it has been on the 
sanguine or enthusiastic rather than the opposite side. But of all the 
ten, the last has been by far the best. 
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It was expected by some—who of course were ignorant of the temper 
of the men who are the soul of this movement—that the result of the 
last General Election, and the complete disintegration of the Liberal 
party and an indubitable Conservative reaction, would have had the 
effect of a wet blanket upon the members of the Liberation Society. 
But the fire of their zeal was not to be so easily put out. They do not 
seem to have been conscious of even a momentary chill of disappoint- 
ment or fear. On the contrary, when they have been charged—as they 
have been very often of late—with being in great part the authors of 
this party disaster, they have confessed the soft impeachment, and 
declared themselves innocent of any regret on that account. In 
response to the invitation of the executive committee, the various 
bodies of subscribers throughout the country appointed as their re- 
presentatives somewhere about eleven hundred delegates. It was 
impossible to look in the faces of those men without being moved. 
It was by no means a passionate face,—that great Liberation face 
into which one looked for those hours, though it was a face that 
was capable of being lighted up with the fire of intense passion should 
circumstances demand it. It was a calm, not grim, but almost stern, 
and yet withal benevolent face. It was a religious face. It was a 
face that had the fixedness which a very definite principle and a very 
earnest aim had given it: there were traces of discipline in it—the 
discipline of suffering out of which patience had come, and by which 
purpose had been tempered into determination. One felt that one 
was looking at men who were the true successors of the apostles 
of religious liberty, who, two or three centuries ago, had to begin 
this struggle at so much personal cost. ‘The voice, too, which came 
from that face had a ring in it as of true metal: it was cheery, 
hopeful, nay confident, calm on the whole, and eminently practical 
and wise. ‘That in such a number of men of every kind of tempera- 
ment there should be some impetuous and impatient ones, and some 
who think with their hearts instead of their heads, and some who had 
not looked at all sides of every question that arose, was only to be ex- 
pected, nay, was certain. The wonder in the case is that there were not 
more: there was never greater unanimity in any previous Conference ; 
indeed, it was perfect. 

We have spoken of the expectations which prevailed outside that the 
Liberationists would share the general sense of defeat which the 
Liberal party sustained. ‘The keenest scrutiny of the most unfriendly 
eye would have failed to detect one line of disappointment or dis- 
couragement there. The intensest strain of a hostile ear would have 
listened in vain for one desponding note in all the speeches of those 
two days. The report of the Secretary distinctly affirmed the indis- 
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putable fact that the defeat of the Liberal party as a whole had been not 
unfrequently a gain rather than a loss to the Nonconformist section of 
the party. Mr. Richard, M.P., the chairman of the first session of the 
Conference, after referring to the predictions by the press of the death 
of Liberationism, said: “And yet in spite of this, here you are this 
morning, making believe you are still alive, and not only alive but fresh, 
and rather jolly, with your armour on, with your banner unfurled, with 
face to the foe, and ready to do battle afresh, without bating one jot of 
courage.” It is indeed not a little singular that the loss in Parliament 
of that section of the Liberal party which advocated Disestablishment 
has been proportionately less than that of any other section. 

One of the things which will make the Conference memorable among 
them all is of course the bold and startling proposal to raise the sum of 
£100,000 in the next five years for the purpose of educating the 
country. The executive committee, before the last dissolution, and whilst 
Mr. Miall was still in the House, had resolved upon a change in the 
Society’s mode of operation. After careful deliberation it was decided 
that enough had been done in Parliament for the present, as much 
indeed as could be done with advantage, and that it would accept Mr. 
Gladstone’s challenge of two years ago, and set about the work of 
educating the country up to the point at which he hinted it would 


become the duty, if not of himself, of some other Prime Minister, to deal 
with the disestablishment of the Church. For this purpose the exe- 


cutive asked the constituency to raise £50,000 in five years. The 
gentleman who was entrusted with the duty of laying this proposal 
before the Conference, Mr. Illingworth, late M.P. for Knaresborough, 
took a bold liberty with his own resolution by proposing to double the 
amount, and justified his boldness by saying that if the Conference 
would accept his proposal he was empowered to offer on behalf of three 
families in Yorkshire the munificent sum of £415,000. It was very easy 
to anticipate the fate of this proposal. It was enthusiastically accepted, 
and before the Conference separated the subscription list had reached 
the handsome amount of £22,00o—a tolerably decisive answer to the 
challenge of Mr. Gladstone and the predictions of the press. Surely 
it would not be very unreasonable for their opponents to say of them, 
Now, if these men will do this under crushing defeat and when all 
things are against them, what will they not achieve when the tide of 
affairs turns, as it is sure to do, in their favour again? 

Another salient point of the present Conference was the appearance 
on the platform of Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Edward 
Jenkins (the second time), Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Taylor, Secretary 
to the Agricultural Labour League, and the Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., of 
Pinner, a clergyman of the Church of England. It cannot be doubted 
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that this marks an era in the work of the Society. Hitherto it has been 
mainly, though not entirely, a Nonconformist association, working from 
a Nonconformist platform. For a few years past, indeed, Members ot 
Parliament have come to the Annual Meetings and the Triennial Con- 
ferences, but the work of the Society has been mainly done by Non- 
conformists and among Nonconformists. Henceforth, it will be neces- 
sary, as it is now possible, to make the movement more national in its 
character, and to present the political side of the question as well as the 
religious. Great anxiety was expressed by some of the speakers at the 
Conference that the religious aspect of the question should never be 
forgotten : that as the movement originally sprung out of religious con- 
viction, and with a religious aim, this should never be even overlaid by 
the other and more secular aspect of it. At the same time it was evident 
from the presence of some of those gentlemen whom we have named, 
that there is a not inconsiderable section of English society which is 
prepared to join and help the action of the Liberation Society on poli- 
tical grounds, without professing any sympathy with its religious aims, 
or any anxiety about the spiritual results of Disestablishment. It is with 
them a question of justice and political expediency, and the platform 
must now be widened so as to give scope for their very valuable aid. 
There is now a very considerable amount of sympathy with the move- 
ment all over the country among classes of persons who are not Non- 
conformists. It is of the first importance to secure their aid; and it was 
evident that the leaders of the movement are sufficiently alive to the fact, 


and ready in this way to do all that may be done to make it henceforth 
a broader and more national thing. 


That the Rev. Mr. Heard’s presence at the Conference is an omen 
that promises, by the time another triennial season comes round, the pre- 
sence of a troop of clergymen casting in their lot with the Liberationists, 
we are not sanguine enough to hope. We remember the proverb, ‘‘ One 
swallow does not make a summer.” Mr. Heard is not the first of his 
order who has done this bold thing. The Rev. Christopher Neville 
joined the Society some years ago, and has continued to give it his 
earnest support. Such a thing is quite possible indeed, and Mr. Heard 
almost prophesied the inevitableness of a great exodus from the Church 
as a consequence of its internal party strifes. We wish we could believe 
the sign. There is so much to lose by coming out ; there is so much to 
leave behind in hands which they who leave it think to be dangerous and 
heretical hands, that the exodus of either party in the Church seems hope- 
lessly distant. Our conviction is that the exodus, when it comes, will 
not be at all a voluntary one: that it will happen when the State shall 
bid the Church depart from its paternal care, and henceforth lodge, 
feed, and govern itself. But we do hope and expect to see the example 
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of Mr. Heard followed by perhaps not a few earnest clergymen whose 
eyes have been opened to the folly and mischief of Establishment, 
and who have been enabled to look at the Church with other eyes 
than those of blind and bigoted partisans. 

In the enlarged plan of operations laid before the Conference by the 
Secretary, it was stated to be the intention of the Executive Committee 
to try and reach a class hitherto little touched by the action of the 
Society—the agricultural labourers. We incline to think that Mr. 
Taylor made a mistake in adopting the tone which he did in his speech 
at the public meeting: he said virtually, Now the Church won’t help 
Hodge in his endeavours to better himself, so Hodge will go in for any- 
thing that is against the Church: if you Nonconformists therefore will 
help Hodge, by lending him your schoolrooms for his meetings and that 
sort of thing—in fact, help him in his battle with the Squire, Hodge will 
help you in your fight with the Parson and the Church. We have no 
fear that the Society will lend itself to any bargain of that sort. Its 
business is to give Hodge what light he is capable of receiving on this 
subject, and enlisting his manly sympathies on the right side of a 
great national question in which he himself has a very great interest. 
Up till now, forthe most part, the rural labourer has thought of the 
Squire and the Parson as a sort of natural production of the soil, about 
whose position and right there could be no possible question. It ought 
not, however, to be a difficult task to give him such light on this matter 
as to make him a very strong and useful ally. 

We have only space for one word about the meeting in the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. It was simply magnificent. The splendid and 
spacious edifice was literally crammed to the ceiling ; tier on tier, height 
over height that mass of earnest faces rose, and as with the unanimity of 
one undivided crowd, enthusiastic response was given to every point 
of the addresses. No opponent could have looked upon that sea of 
faces, and heard those cheers, without feeling that he was in presence of 
an antagonist whom it might be dangerous to despise. The end may 
not be yet, but the issue cannot be doubtful with such a cause and such 
earnestness in its support. 

One question we must ask before we close ; we do it with great respect 
and at the urging of a very deep regret, which was shared by a large 
portion of the members of the Conference: Where were the leading 
representatives of London Nonconformity, clerical and lay ? 
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Lonpon MissionARY SociETY: 
May MEETINGs. 


HE directors and officers of this important Society must look back 
with intense satisfaction upon the annual services of the past month. 
Preachers, speakers, and audiences alike contributed to their success, 
and as if to crown their joy, behold an eloquent and sympathetic leader 
in the Zimes. Abroad and at home the spiritual and unsectarian work 
of this great institution is making way. We know not upon whom 
devolved the choice of preachers and speakers, but’ whoever they were, 
they must be congratulated upon the success of their selection. No 
fitter representatives of the catholic spirit of the Society could have 
been found; and, as was becoming, what noble gatherings of the 
people to hear them! We had expected this. Believing in a deepened 
religious feeling throughout our Churches, we were assured that this 
would show itself in a variety of ways in connection with these time- 
honoured services. 

There can be but few, if any, readers of the Congregationalist who 
have not read some account of these meetings. In this paper we 
recognise that, and keeping clear of statistics and kindred things, we 
shall write chiefly on behalf of those who may have read, but were not 
present to hear and see. 

On Wednesday morning, as we sat in Surrey Chapel looking at the 
faces of some of the fathers, we could not help wishing that eloquent 
lips might part and tell us with what emotion they sat in dear old 
Surrey Chapel to hear the last of a series of sermons famous throughout 
our Congregational world. Yes, in the spirit-land were most of the 
preachers, and now, alas! the material structure which yearly resounded 
with their eloquence, and in its weekly use has been such a blessing to 
the district where it stands, was to know us no more. From that pulpit, 
crowds hanging breathless on their words, had thundered Chalmers 
and Irving ; there had stood the kingly man so recently taken from us; 
men and women within these walls had been fired into enthusiasm by 
the stirring appeals of James, and Raffles, and Parsons. Waugh, and 
Jay, and Hamilton, Mark Wilks and Rowland Hill, to the musing 
dreamer seemed to hover around the spot; and who can tell how much 
of the heroism, spiritual chivalry, and calm perseverance, which died 
with Livingstone in Africa, and Williams in Erromanga, and which live 
in many a saintly man and woman toiling in the vineyard far away, have 
not been breathed into these souls by the profound thoughts or 
pictorial description uttered by the able men who had year by year 
preached in Surrey Chapel the annual sermon for the London Mis- 
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sionary Society? Such reflections would steal upon us even during the 
beautiful reading of the prayers. But who comes now to sing the 
“last minstrel’s lay”? William Arnot, beloved in London as in 
Edinburgh. Time has touched him since last we saw that portly frame. 
Still, though the locks are grey and furrows are on the brow, in 
response to his look of love we find ourselves humming the words of 


Burns— 
“ Fair fa’ your honest, sonsie face.” 


We have sometimes tried to imagine the perplexity of a home pastor 
after accepting the request to preach the annual sermon. Conscious 
of his ignorance of actual heathendom, and that his knowledge of 
missionary work is but theoretical, what can his subject be? Shall he 
prepare a little theological treatise on one of the great doctrines of our 
faith, which, though it fall flat when preached, he can afterwards publish, 
partly as a help to religious knowledge and partly to the glory of man? 
or will he take to word-painting, and charm the vast congregation? or, 
wiser still, will -he try to catch the inner spirit of our faith, and preach, 
with all the faculty he has, what laymen call a simple Gospel sermon ? 
William Arnot leaves us in no doubt as to his resolve the moment he 
announces his text. Coming fresh from the wonders of the reviva} 
work in Edinburgh, what else could he do than tell us how he and 
hundreds more, after years of ministerial service, had learned with a 
new and strange vividness that Christ receiveth sinners. To those who 
know the preacher we need not say the spirit of the discourse touched 
all hearts, and in spite of an unfortunate management of the voice which, 
in the large chapel, sometimes made hearing impossible, he forced the 
conviction that it was a master who handled the tools. The defect of 
the sermon was its entire avoidance of reference to all foreign mission 
work, and this perhaps arose from the fact of its not being first pre- 
pared for the occasion, as a friend of ours heard it preached last 
November in the pulpit of the late Dr. Candlish. The service over, 
we sighed our Vaiz, vale to the dear old building, and prayed for even 
brighter days for minister and people in the beautiful structure which is 
to take its place. 

It was truly an inspiration when the resolve was taken to have an 
annual evening service in Westminster Chapel for young people; and 
the men invited to preach prove the managers are fully alive to the 
importance of such an occasion. Raleigh, Parker, Jones, are names 
that speak for themselves. And his who preached the sermon for 1874 
is quite worthy of being in the noble line of succession. Enoch Mellor 
is not only the pride of Yorkshire, but one of the few holding a like posi- 
tion throughout our denomination. What a fine fellow he is! Bodily, 
mentally, and spiritually, he is a grand Christian man. Strong, with 
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disciplined strength, yet with a woman’s tender heart, his brethren at 
once admire and love him. A fine cricketer, a thorough metaphysician 
and scholar, and a splendid speaker, no wonder the “‘tykes” call him Aga- 
memnon, and uphold him against all rivals. Of any powers, here is an 
audience worthy—hundreds of ministers and laymen, not only the é/te 
of the London Churches, but picked representatives of England and 
Wales, crowd the building. True, there is not the awful crash of last 
year, when all London seemed anxious to hear our great poet-preacher ; 
yet for comfort in worship morethan enough attend. We are not taking 
upon ourselves the prophet’s risk when we assert, that by few persons 
present will that sermon ever be forgotten. In matter the discourse was a 
complete argumentative anatomy, incarnated in good, and often eloquent, 
English. Once or twice the preacher waxed, perhaps, a little too philo- 
sophical, and shot above the heads of some of the congregation ; still he 
did not lose their attention. Absorbed, they watched him go up into the 
darkness as people gaze at a rocket. Possibly this may be high pulpit 
art. We all know what an enthusiastic burst of applause an untranslated 
scrap of Malagasy invariably evokes at Missionary Meetings ; and it may 
be good policy on the part of a public speaker to give his audience now 
and then something they are unable to comprehend. Disraeli somewhere 
says that the finest of all instruments is the human voice. And what a 
voice our friend has! Clear as a bell, loud when desired as the “ hurri- 
cane’s roar,” though when the speaker was once during the sermon moved, 
to tears, it had too severely a metallic tone to allow the perfect power of 
pathos. We confess to a slight surprise at Mr. Mellor’s vehement gesture 
during much of the discourse ; and as we listened to his short speech (a 
perfect gem) on Friday in the Union Meeting, we could not but feel the 
orator lostinfluence by forcing body and voice beyond the perfectly natural. 
This, however, is but a small matter, and we feel almost ashamed of the 
criticism when we let the mind dwell on the great sermon we then lis- 
tened to. Especially did we rejoice in the splendid vindication of the 
Scriptural presentation of the Divine Nature, capable of feeling and 
suffering in the gift of the Son, in opposition to the God of negatives, 
the creation of a cold and barren philosophy. There are not a dozen 
livingmen who could have produced a greater or more finished discourse. 

On the Monday afternoon preceding the meeting in Exeter Hall every 
ticket for the platform and galleries had been disposed of, and the exe- 
cutive in Blomfield-street felt assured of a bumper house on the Thursday 
morning if the weather proved at all favourable. Happily the sun shone 
out, and when the doors were opened at half-past eight a numerous com- 
pany were ready to enter. Sarcasm, banter, and bitter denunciation have 
all been levelled at the religious gatherings in this fine hall ; yet looking 
from the platform when the meeting commenced at the dense throng 
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which filled—ay, more than filled—every inch of space, one felt that so 
far as our noble Society was concerned, the enemy had raged in vain. 
Tradition doubtless plays a part in this success, and there is a kind of 
fashion which makes some of our gentle dames delight to be present ; 
yet, making all fair allowance, it is the power which the glorious work of 
foreign missions has over mind and heart that makes such an assembly 
possible. It will be a dark day for England when such a cause and such 
speakers fail to fill the largest hall in London. The man who occupies 
the chair is a typical man in English life. Not without a clear brain 
and strong powers has Andrew Lusk fought his way into the Lord 
Mayor's chair and a seat in the House of Commons. His opening 
address is sensible and practical. That is not all. Running through 
every sentence, like the “theme” through an overture, was the unmis- 
takable tone of loving interest in what he now pleads for, that seems to 
say : “In this great city are men immersed in business, carrying on their 
shoulders gigantic undertakings enough to occupy every moment of their 
time, who have in their souls the ideal vision of the kingdom of God, and 
feel exalted by the privilege of helping to send the Gospel to the very 
ends of the earth.” Mr. Whitehouse when he rises to read the report 
has the sympathy of everyone acquainted with himself and his work. 
Unostentatious and reticent, a more competent man for the position he 
holds in the House there could not be. As he reads we may miss the 
gorgeous and sonorous periods of our beloved friend Dr. Mullens, but 
we recognise at once the man thoroughly informed in every branch of 
the Society’s work. 

A long Report is a severe strain upon a crowded auditory, and it is 
becoming more and more apparent that some change must be made in 
the arrangement of the meeting. Not so long ago speeches might be of 
any length ; now only established platform favourites can with safety to 
themselves exceed twenty minutes. Woe to the poor unknown if coming 
after him there be some Spurgeon, or Punshon, or Parker. Without 
mercy he is trodden down if he venture to pass the short space necessary 
to prove his calibre. Our first speaker to-day can dismiss from his mind 
all such fears. Dr. Raleigh, considering his position, is not often heard 
from the platform. We have the notion that he does not feel at home 
there, and underestimates his fitness for that kind of speaking. If we 
are right, we are confident it is largely a mistake. Ever since, in Bristol, 
we heard his magnificent address to the Union on his mission to Ame- 
rica, we felt that with time given and a living subject, few among us could 
touch so high a strain. Why, even the speech of Dr. Vaughan, the most 
finished and powerful platform orator of this generation, on the same 
occasion suffered by comparison. So now and here proof of the same 
is given. Sir Bartle Frere’s well-expressed eulogy of the speech was 
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accepted as their own by every one of the thousands present. Dr. 
Stoughton plainly said: ‘‘I am quite sure I never was intended to be a 
platform speaker,” and perhaps had some slight perturbation of after 
criticism. But there is no one in the denomination who would unkindly 
criticise dear, genial-hearted John Stoughton ; at least the critic ought not 
to be one of us. True, a merry laugh goes round one of Simpson’s tables 
over the way, as a young rogue slyly refers to the ‘‘ old, old story that 
was told again,” of the moonlit Colosseum and the return from the Holy 
Land ; but who would more heartily join in it than the distinguished 
traveller himself? Platform speaker or no, Dr. Stoughton does good 
service to-day to the cause he has loved so long. 

Very ‘perfectly are other sections of the Church of Christ represented 
among the speakers of the day—Sir Bartle Frere, the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and the Rev. J. P. Chown. Nothing could be more appropriate 
and telling than the marvellous testimony borne by Sir Bartle Frere. Its 
usefulness is evidenced by the place it occupies in the Zzmes leader on 
the meeting. The Dean, graceful and catholic, touched us all by his 
intense sympathy with every worker who bore the Master’s name. To 
attempt to tell of Mr. Chown’s power over such an audience would be 
“to gild refined gold.” Can there be a spot in this broad land where 
he has neverspoken? To have heard him, though but once, settles the 
question of his place asa speaker. ‘To-day he is at his best; and the 


heart beats fast, and tears of joy are in the eyes, as, quoting Dr. Watts, 
he thunders out : 


‘*T’d carve His passion on the bark, 
And every wounded tree should bleed, 
And bear some mystic mark 
That Jesus died for me. 


‘*The swains should wonder when they read, 
Inscribed o’er all the grove, 

How Christ the Lord came down to bleed, 
And win a creature’s love.” 


The London Missionary Society has been especially fortunate, ‘not 
only in the general high quality of its missionaries, but in having had, and 
having, some whose real greatness stands admitted by all competent 
judges. Africa, India, Madagascar, and China suggest the names. The 
populous land of Sinim has had the service of more than one such man. 
The young brother who to-day tells of the position of the Christian faith 
in China, though he would shrink from having such a claim made on his 
behalf, is certainly no weakling; and when, as the Americans say, he 
gets the ‘‘ hang” of our platforms, he will prove no unworthy successor to 
that prince of missionary speakers—Griffith Johns. 

With this we close our paper, praying that, when May comes again, 
other speakers may be able to tell of still more glorious things. 
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THE CongregaTIONAL Union MEETINGS. 


T is an interesting question, psychological and practical, how it is 
that a builder when he commences a work never has the faintest 
idea of when he will be able to finish it. It is said that during the pre- 
sent century a thousand millions’ worth of houses have been erected in 
this country ; but the experience thus acquired appears to throw no new 
light on the subject in hand ; and if the reader were about to erect a brick 
dog-kennel or a stately mansion, all the builders in the land would be 
about as much in the dark as if they had never put two bricks together 
as to the time at which the work would be completed. True, those 
gentlemen are perfectly prepared to sign any number of contracts, to 
put themselves under the most solemn obligations and the heaviest 
penalties, to finish the undertaking in a “workmanlike manner,” ona 
given day of a given month “ of the year of our Lord” so and so ; but 
when the signatures are attached all responsibility on the part of the 
contractor is supposed to have ceased. And so, we suppose, in due 
course we shall have the most excellent reasons assigned (reasons that 
have been in constant use since the erection of the Tower of Babel) why 
the Memorial Hall had its scaffold poles up, and not a room fit to enter, 
at the moment when we had been again and again assured that every- 
thing should be completed for its solemn dedication to liberty and re- 
ligion at the Spring assembly of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. 

But if the regret of many was reasonable that on a spot sacred to so 
many hallowed memories, the Union was not permitted to hold its de- 
liberations, it must be allowed that the arrangements eventually made 
were satisfactory. The interior of the old Weigh-House Chapel has re- 
cently been refitted and adorned, and with the exception of some in- 
genious appliances over the windows for precipitating currents of cold 
airon the heads of some of the seat-holders, was all that could be de- 
sired for the occasion ; and here, on the Monday evening, the delegates 
assembled to transact what may be more especially characterised as the 
“business ” of the Union. Tea was provided in the vestries ; and after 
many a hearty recognition between brethren from various parts of the 
land, and much lively conversation, an adjournment was made to the 
chapel. The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., of Clapham, took his seat, amid 
the applause of the meeting, as the Chairman for the year, and the pro- 
ceedings commenced. 

After a hymn had been sung, Dr. Allon offered prayer. One is not 
accustomed to criticise prayers, nor would it be desirable, but the 
thought has doubtless often occurred to many a mind, when joining in 
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such prayers as those of Dr. Allon and (on the following day) of Mr. Heb- 
ditch, what an incomparable superiority in reality and appropriateness 
there is in our extempore worship to the fragmentary and irrelevant col- 
lect, or group of collects, with which our friends of the Established Church 
commence their proceedings at public meetings and special services. 
We do not assert that some liturgical element in worship—whether do- 
mestic or social—may not be advantageously introduced; but we would 
willingly abandon all the collects ever written for such uses of our free 
prayer as were enjoyed by the Congregational Union on the occasions 
referred to. 

After prayer, papers were distributed throughout the meeting contain- 
ing the names of members of the Union—lay and ministerial, London 
and country—whom it was proposed should form the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union for the ensuing year. The list was wisely selected, 
and we doubt not was heartily accepted by the meeting. As, however, 
the members of the Union were supposed to be perfectly free to modify 
the proposed arrangement, and were invited, if so disposed, to substitute 
other names, we may here remark that there would’ not have been the: 
slightest practical result if they had attempted to do so. For this reason.. 
We will suppose that Mr. A. (a member of the Union) has a serious ob- 
jection to Mr. B. as a member of the proposed Executive Committee, and 
substitutes the name of Mr. C. Mr. D. also objects to Mr. B., and ac- 
cordingly inserts the name, say, of Mr. E. A large number of other 
members of the Union demur to Mr. B., and they insert other names 
instead. But all the objections are of no effect : for when the scruti- 
neers count up the names of the members they find that Mr. B. still has 
a majority in his favour. In fact, unless a majority of the delegates not 
only object to Mr. B.’s name, but also agree to substitute some one 
other name, all their objections are futile: Mr. B. would be elected. 
We would suggest whether the better course will not be as follows :— 
Instead of the outgoing Committee of the Union nominating the exact 
number required to succeed them, let them nominate more than that 
number, and let the delegates be asked to strike out any names which in 
their judgment are least eligible, until the list is reduced to the actual 
number required. This will put a real discretionary power in the hands 
of the Union, and will no doubt be wisely exercised ; whereas now there 
is practically no choice but to accept the list that is placed in its hands. 

It was impossible for the Union to hold even its business meeting in 
Weigh-House Chapel without some tribute to the memory of the eminent 
and venerable minister who so long served the denomination and the 
Church of Christ, both here and elsewhere. The dark drapery that 
mantled the pulpit contrasted solemnly and suggestively with the bright- 
ness and chastened elegance of the building generally, and suggested 
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‘thoughts to which in the Report of the Union expression was soon given. 
After a fitting reference to the late Rev. Thomas James, who through 
two whole generations had staunchly upheld the principles of the de- 
nomination, and aided in the work of the Churches, the Report went on 
to say :— 


. 


“To his work as a Christian teacher, Dr. Binney brought an intellect at 
once massive and subtle ; a rare gift of speech for the exposition, illustration, 
and enforcement of truth ; a masculine piety ; a firm faith in the cardinal 
doctrines of the Gospel as commonly held by Evangelical Christians ; a spirit 
of intelligent reverence in regard to all truth, combined with great boldness 
in inquiry, and a keen interest in new forms of thought ; a deep knowledge of 
the human heart, and a sympathy which enabled him to understand the wants 
of different classes of men, and to deal aptly with various forms of life. Thus 
qualified, he became a powerful teacher of righteousness, and a successful 
minister of Christ’s Gospel. 

“For the full term of a generation of men Dr. Binney occupied a foremost 
place among the preachers of the metropolis. He made no mean contribu- 
tions to the homiletic and controversial literature of the day. Some of his 
sermons and treatises in practical religion belong to a very high order of 
Christian teaching. The position of those who dissent, mainly on doctrinal 
grounds, from the Church as by law established, was never more clearly de- 
fined, or more forcibly defended, than in some of his earlier tractates. But it 
was in the pulpit he did the great work of his life. By his independence of 


thought, by the boldness, piquancy, and penetrating force of his speech, he 
gathered a multitude around him, largely composed of young men, many of 
whom received into their hearts at his feet the elements of a robust and manly 
Christian character.” 


The Report of the Committee made reference to the work of the 
Finance Conference recently held in Birmingham, and which stands 
adjourned to the month of June, and is to be held in London. It is 
to be hoped that the delegates from the counties will then feel it their 
duty to attend in large numbers, to give the subject of ministerial in- 
comes a consideration worthy of its importance, and will arrive at con- 
clusions to which the Churches will be prepared to give cordial and 
practical effect. With regard to the publications of the Union, it is an- 
nounced that the Supplement to the New Congregational Hymn Book 
can now be obtained either apart from or bound up with all sizes of 
the Hymn Book; and it is probable that a revised edition of the 
“Church Manual” will be prepared. The first of the new “ Congrega- 
tional Union Lectures,” by Professor Rogers, is now ready ; the second, 
by Dr. Henry Reynolds, is to be ready in October ; the third will be 
delivered by Mr. R. W. Dale. It is added that the diminution of 
profits on publications, occasioned by the increased cost of production, 
and the expenses incident to the bringing out of its new publications, 
has prevented the Committee of the Union making its usual grants for 
benevolent purposes. ’ 
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The appointment, by acclamation, of the Rev. Alexander Thomson, 
M.A., of Manchester, as Chairman of the Union for the ensuing year ; 
the re-appointment, amid expressions of no merely complimentary ap- 
proval, of the Secretary ; and a statement by Rev. J. H. Wilson of the 
fruitless efforts of the Memorial Hall Committee to secure the comple- 
tion of the building in time for the Union meetings, and of the pie-crust 
promises of the contractors, brought the proceedings of the ‘‘ business 
meeting ” to a conclusion; and the ministers and delegates wended their 
homeward way to a thousand different spots in the suburbs of the great 
city, not unmindful of the fact that they had to be early to bed in order 
early to rise, if they wished to arrive in time for the commencement of 
the proceedings in the far West at Westminster Chapel on the following 
morning. 

The present chapel of “ the beloved disciple at Westminster,” is a 
wonderful improvement on its predecessor. Instead of, as of yore, 
wending one’s way up the dirty, wretched Tothill-street, we now ap- 
proach by the spacious thoroughfares that have in recent years been 
carried through this neighbourhood, and are guided to our destination 
by the campanile that raises its head nearly 150 feet in height, full in our 
view. The chapel is in the Lombardic style, is built of stock bricks, 
with red bricks in band cornices, and with Bath-stone dressings. The 
interior is imposing in effect, the area being no less than 120 feet long, 
and 67 wide ; and with two galleries gracefully curving nearly round 
the whole building, seats 2,400 persons. 

The view presented during the proceedings was remarkable. The 
vast area of the chapel was filled with ministers and delegates, the lower 
gallery with visitors ; and, after a while, a considerable number found 
their way into the upper gallery. One characteristic of the audience— 
as seen from the pulpit—was remarkable. The sea of upturned faces, 
the grey or snowy hair, or the absence of hair, gave a whiteness of hue 
to the scene that was strange and striking ; while, as the spectator 
glanced over those innumerable countenances, he could scarcely fail to 
be impressed by the thoughtful gravity, the eager responsiveness, the 
high resolve, the sense of deep and wide-spread power that character- 
ised the minds and the men he was confronting. Whig politicians may 
flatter themselves that English Nonconformity is “played out,” that it is 
a thing of the past, and that this country is in future to be governed by 
flabby platitudes, and ingenious expediencies, and well-poised compro- 
mises ; but, as one looked on that spectacle on Tuesday morning, the 
thought might well arise: If the fathers of these men, when a scanty, 
down-trodden people, defied all the tyrannies of Church and State, 
and saved England from herself, shall the now innumerable sons of 
such sires less mightily mould the destinies of this great country? If 
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Independents in the seventeenth century, as Lord Brougham averred, 
“ obtained for England the free constitution which she now enjoys,’ 
surely they will hold their own in the arrangements for the perfecting of 
that constitution in the days to come ! 

Another thought, too, doubtless suggested itself to some. Will it be 
wise, will it be possible, ever to hold the Union Meetings in the Memorial 
Hall? Those who remember when the little chapel in Old Broad-street. 
afforded ample accommodation for the assembly, and who have watched 
it growing every year in importance and numbers until Westminster 
Chapel is not much too large to contain it, will look forward to the not 
distant time when Exeter Hall may be required, or may be insufficient. 
True, all who were present on Tuesday morning were not ministers or 
delegates ; but it would be undesirable to exclude, for want of mere 
space, any of the visitors who are wishful to share in the interest of these 
occasions. Such interest it is our wisdom not to discourage, but to 
gratify and to deepen. ‘The Memorial Hall may serve many purposes: 
its chief room may be sufficiently large for the business meetings of the 
Union, and a solemn ceremonial may wisely be observed in its dedica- 
tion to the objects for which it has been erected, and in honour of the 
men whose memory it perpetuates; but as a hall of assembly for the 
Union, it is already, we fear (and we hope), out of date. 


The address of the Chairman on “Nonconformity as a Spiritual 
Force,” was listened to for an hour and a half with unabated interest ; 
the strenuous argument, the eager declamation, and the passion of his 
eloquence, ever and anon awakening a response from the audience deep 
and fervent. After a few introductory remarks, he referred to the 
estimate which some (whose wish is father to the thought) are express- 
ing with regard to Nonconformity :— 


“The nation, we have been recently assured, has come to understand us. 
better, and, therefore, to like us less. The hollowness of our pretensions has 
been exposed, and our supposed strength shown to be but weakness. We 
have been demolished in argument, outvoted in the House of Commons, and: 
extinguished at the polling-booth. The work of Nonconformity is done ; such 
good as it was capable of accomplishing has already been secured ; any 
further development of its principles would be simply mischievous ; and 
nothing remains for it now but to gather its robe around it, and die with as 
much dignity as may be possible under such circumstances. Happily for 
ourselves, we are unconscious that our affairs are grown thus desperate. We 
are not ashamed of a past which has in it elements of the truest heroism ; 
we have no misgivings for a future which to us is bright with hope. Our 
Nonconformity has had to contend too long against the stern blasts of adver- 
sity to be disturbed by the light gale, hardly fiercer than a summer even- 
ing’s gentlest breeze, which is sweeping over it now. Unmoved by the 
triumphant attitude of its adversaries, and reading the future in the light of 
the past, in calm and confident assurance it can address to them the words 
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which Wycliffe spoke from his bed of sickness to the monkish foes who, with 
eager hope, were looking for his death : ‘I shall not die, but live, and declare 
the works of the Lord,’ ” 


In speaking of our Nonconformist fathers, he remarked :— 


‘‘Their wisdom was vindicated by the utter failure of the Act of 
Uniformity. It is evident that it has failed to gather the piety of the 
nation into one Church, but, on the contrary, has been a broad line of de- 
marcation, separating the Christian people of the nation into two opposing 
hosts. To state the fact as it was put by a clergyman, too sincerely pious 
to adopt the tone of a partisan, and too candid and wise to ignore facts : 
‘Perhaps a large proportion of the most Christian people in England are 
not in communion with the Church of England ;’ or, again: ‘ After having 
been more than two centuries dominant, perhaps half the British people are 
not in virtual communion with the National Church.’.. . 

“This is the point, then, to which we have been brought. The Establish- 
ment exists because a liberty far wider than that for which Nonconformists 
asked has been usurped by parties too powerful to coerce into obedience. 
Instead of preserving the grandeur and unity of one of its own noble cathe- 
drals, the Establishment has undergone such alterations as those which have 
transformed St. Giles’s, in Edinburgh, so that, by the judicious use of lath 
and plaster, it is made to afford shelter to three separate congregations 
under one roof. In short, the law, having accomplished the object of ex- 
pelling the Puritans, and being still available to keep out all of too scrupu- 
lous consciences, or who will not believe inthe predominance of Episcopacy, 
is set aside in favour of the wildest Rationalism on the one hand, and a 
caricature of Romanism on the other, which is often more extravagant and 
unreasonable than the original. To crown the whole, the proposal for com- 
posing the intestine divisions by which it is torn, which seems to be most 
acceptable, is one which will establish Congregationalism within an Episco- 
pal Establishment, leaving the clergyman at liberty to preach what doctrine 
he please, provided the congregations have the right of determining the 
ritual. Could the proof of utter failure be more complete? The Act is not 
repealed, but it remains only to point the contrast between what the Church 
was meant to be and what it is.” 


He referred to the spiritual work that has been accomplished by the 
Nonconformist Churches, and in this connection employed a figure 
which awoke an enthusiastic response from his audience :— 


“Tn a paper,” he said, “in the current number of the Edinburgh Review, 
the writer, speaking of the state of the religious world at the beginning of 
this century, says : ‘ The mighty stream of the Reformation seemed to have 
run to waste in the sands of a shallow Rationalism, whilst only the living 
brooklets of dissenting communities bore witness to the force of the Gospel.’ 
We will not contest the accuracy of the description. Brooklets our 
Churches may have been, compared with the majestic stream which the 
State had prepared for the purposes of spiritual irrigation, with its great 
system of conduits and pipes, made of course of finest porcelain clay, by 
which the water was to be carried to every village and hamlet of the king- 
dom ; but it is some consolation to learn that, when the public provision 
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failed, these little brooklets never dried up during all that century of famine 
and drought.” 


Many good points were made by the Chairman in passing along the 
lines of his argument. “A creed that is of any worth,” he said, “is 
not that which a man holds, but that which holds him.” He adapted an 
old proverb to these Ultramontane times, and said: “ He needs have a 
long spoon who sups with a Jesuit.” Speaking of the Bible he 
remarked :— 


“We love the Bible to-day as fervently—I believe more fervently—be- 
cause more intelligently, than ever ; but it is with a different kind of senti- 
ment. In the days of childhood it filled our imaginations and satisfied our 
sense of wonder ; in later times, as we were beginning to think and inquire, 
it met our longings for some director, and became the guide of our youth, 
the authority which we felt to be in it ministering the very help the soul re- 
quired ; and if now, with advanced intelligence and wider experience, there 
comes the thirst for greater freedom, the Bible meets it still. It goes before 
us, as it has ever done ; it places above all a nobler ideal after which we 
strive ; it discloses to us veins of heavenly treasure, whose evidence we had 
not suspected ; it leads us out in broader fields where there is enough to en- 
gage our attention and stimulate our thought ; it answers as of yore every 
question we have to put ; it tells us still, as it has ever done, all things that 
we ever did ; it makes us feel that the Master has fulfilled His promise, and 
that He Himself is ever with us. Give us that Book alone, with the message 
of Christ in it to speak to man, and we need not fear to meet the power of 
ROme. .< . 

“To Cesarism and Ultramontanism alike let us oppose the sacred rights 
of those whom God has called to the glorious liberty of His children. If we 
are required to subject our souls to Czesar, we can but answer in the spirit of 
our native bard: ‘ If Ceesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put 
the moon in his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light ; else, sir, no more 
tribute, pray you now.’ It is the light from heaven that shines on us ; God 
has given it to us, and we will not ask from human power the right to walk 
init. If the priest demands that we believe as the Church teaches, we will 
answer still: ‘ We are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free ; and 
as Christ has made us free we will not be entangled again in the yoke of 
bondage.’ Ours is a precious heritage, and it should be ours to guard it, not 
only for ourselves, but for all men, as fearful of invading the rights of others 
as we are jealous of our own. But if we are freemen, we are the freemen 
of Christ.” 


The paper by the Rev. J. B. Paton, M.A., of Nottingham, dealt with 
the subject of ‘‘ Modern Priestly Pretensions in Relation to National 
Independence” in a manner singularly powerful. He showed that 
during the present century the Papal Church had sprung upward with a 
mighty bound from the weakness and decay of the last century ; and 
that the Roman Church, with “its myriad terrific spiritual forces, and 
its pliant, immense, and compactly-knit organisation,” now stands 
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obedient to one absolute head—towering athwart human society, and 
with its dark menace overshadowing European freedom. 

That Church asserts the right “to depose kings, to declare national 
laws null and void, to absolve citizens from their allegiance, and to 
order Catholic princes to make slaves of all who oppose themselves to 
Rome ;” and by it our own Magna Charta is accursed. ‘“ We are placed,” 
exclaimed Sixtus V., and these claims are declared to be immutable and 
infallible, “‘on the supreme throne of justice, and we have a sovereign 
power over kings and princes of the earth, and over all peoples, not by 
a human, but Divine power.” “ Ultramontanism,” said Mr. Paton, 
‘means the centralisation of all power that has existed in the Episcopate 
of the Roman Catholic Church, in the Pope, and is the annihilation of 
all direct and indirect influence of the Catholic laity in the government 
of the Church, as exerted through Catholic Governments or otherwise, 
in order that the entire fulness of that supreme power, unrestricted either 
by the counsels of bishops or of Catholic peoples, shall be honoured in 
the Pope, and may be exercised immediately by him. Ultramontanism 
is the exaltation of the Roman See over all civil authority, and the 
assertion of the Pope’s right to subject all such authority to itself; and, 
if it be recalcitrant, to coerce it by force or to annul it. These two 
principles make Ultramontanism ; and the Vatican Council has made 
these principles absolute and irrevocable in the Roman Church. For 
their denial is now heresy and everlasting anathema.” 

How, then, Mr. Paton asked, shall these priestly pretensions be met 
and human freedom be saved? Inthe answer to this demand, Inde- 
pendents have a special interest, “for it is the peculiar heresies we hold 
that have always kindled Rome’s hottest fires of calumny and persecu- 
tion. The Inquisition was founded in the thirteenth century to root 
out those three great truths by which we live as Independents—which 
are with us ‘the master light of all our seeing,’ viz.—the authority of 
God’s word against the Roman Church ; salvation, not through priestly 
sacraments, but through the faith and following of Christ ; and the spiritual 
discipline of the Church of Christ.” Mr. Paton concluded with many 
details into which we cannot now enter, indicating the ways in which 
states, Protestant and Roman Catholic, might protect themselves against 
this vast conspiracy. “I affirm,” he said, “ that the State should ignore 
Churches—as Churches—altogether. It has but one duty, to protect 
the liberties and rights of its own subjects—protect, therefore, freedom of 
person, of thought, and of faith ; freedom of speech and of the Press, 
freedom of public meeting and of association, and freedom to hold 
property, to all its subjects. These it has to secure, and nothing more. 
But thus to apprehend and apply the principle of Liberty baffles and 
destroys at every point priestly tyranny.” 
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The discussion that followed the reading of the paper was valuable, 
but, on account of the breadth of the subject and the brevity of the time, 
was unavoidably incomplete. The great question, not only for the Con- 
gregational Union to consider, but for Europe practically to determine, 
is—How far can liberty be accorded to a Church of stupendous power, 
which claims the right to destroy, at pleasure, the liberties of all other 
Churches, and the civil freedom of all governments and men ?* 

The assembly of Friday—of which we have time to say only a few 
words—was held in the Weigh-House Chapel ; it being correctly antici- 
pated that the attendance would by that day have somewhat diminished. 
The building, however, was crowded, and the interest was sustained. 
Two subjects not in the original programme, were, with the assent of 
the Reference Committee, submitted. One, on ‘‘the Lock-out of the 
Agricultural Labourers,” expressed sympathy with the efforts of the men 
to elevate their moral and social condition, and recommended an imme- 
diate resort to arbitration ; the other was a protest against the increased 


* facilities for intoxication contemplated by the Liquor Bill and the 


Government. The opinion was expressed that the sop given to the 
publicans by that Bill as a reward for political services rendered during 
the late election, “looked very much like a corrupt bargain.” The 
assembly then passed to the subject to which it had been intended that 
the morning should be devoted—‘“ the Revival of Religion.” After 
prayer, Rev. Dr. Kennedy read an able and comprehensive paper, in 
the course of which he referred to the revival work in Scotland of which 
he had been a witness, and declared that the more he knew of it “the 
more satisfied he was that it came from God.” A very vigorous paper 
was also read by Mr. Mackennal, of Leicester, on “ Popular Revival- 
istic Agencies,” in which he criticised certain forms of Revivalistic 
work with a severity which led very many in the Assembly to suppose 
that he regarded all religious revivals with distrust. We have no space 
to discuss these criticisms here, but Mr. Mackennal’s real position is 
defined in the closing sentences of his paper, which we quote :— 


“Tn conclusion, let me say that I thoroughly believe in revivals of spiritual 
life ; regarding them not merely as one mode in which God graciously comes 
to quicken a feeble and restore a declining Church, but also as part of His 
method for constantly enlarging and elevating the life of His people, giving 
them ever new powers as the scope of their faith and intelligence enlarges, 


* We insert our contributor’s interesting Paper without alteration, but for our- 
selves we can give only one reply to this question. We do not believe in the justice 
or the expediency of trying to fight Rome with political weapons. If, under the in- 
spiration of Rome, acts are done or attempted which are a direct violation of the 
authority of the State in its own sphere, then it is the right and the duty of the State to 
interfere ; but not till then. —Ep. 
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and the labours to which they are called become fuller and more exacting. 
I am in full sympathy with those of my brethren who have been long pray- 
ing for and awaiting a new inspiration of the Divine Spirit, and expect it to 
come in merciful response to our waiting and our prayer. It is not revival, 
but revivalism, that I deplore; unwisdom, haste, manipulation are to be 
lamented, for this most of all, that they may retard, or mar, or wholly pre- 
vent, a real visitation from on high. We cannot force the hand of God.” 


The proceedings of the Session were brought to a close by a Conver- 
sazione, and a Public Meeting held at the Cannon-street Hotel. Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., presided. The Rev. Dr. Stoughton, Mr. R. W. 
Dale, M.A., and the Rev. Eustace Conder, M.A., delivered addresses 
bearing on the life and work of our Churches. 


« > 
oon | —__—_ 


Notices or New Books. 


Catholic Thoughts on the Church of Christ 
and the Church of England,and Catholic 
Thoughts on the Bible and Theology. 
By the late FREDERIC Myers, M.A. 
The fourth and fifth series of Present 
Day Papers. London : Isbister & Co. 

THESE are remarkable volumes, and their 

history is as remarkable as their contents. 

It is just forty years ago since Frederic 

Myers, newly ordained to the curacy of 

Ancaster, in Lincolnshire, commenced 

writing his ‘‘ Thoughts on the Church of 

Christ and the Church of England.” 

Seven years afterwards, when incumbent 

of a church in Keswick, he printed them 

for private circulation, and after the lapse 
of another seven years, he printed (again 
without publishing) the second volume, 
containing ‘‘ Thoughts on the Bible and 

Theology.” Since the prefaces to these 

volumes bear the dates of 1834 and 1841 

respectively, each volume seems to have 

been fairly drafted in the year in which it 
was commenced, and during the six years 
which intervened in each case between 
their being written and printed, they were 
“reviewed and revised at several annual 
intervals.” Such exemplary care and 
patience on the part of the writer attest the 
reverence and earnestness of the spirit 
which he brought to his task. And they 
entitle him to that earnest and patient 
attention, that carefulness and candour in 


the consideration of what he has written, 
which he asks in his postscript. Mr. Myers 
died in 1851. Since then his volumes 
have met with warm appreciation within 
an increasing, but still limited, circle of 
readers ; and one of the latest services 
which Dr. Ewing, the liberal and large- 
hearted Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
conferred upon his generation just before 
his death, was to arrange for the publica- 
tion of these ‘* Catholic Thoughts ” in his 
series of ‘* Present Day Papers.” 

The ‘‘ Thoughts on the Church of 
Christ,” so far as they are polemical, are 
directed against the sacerdotalism and the 
exaggerated notions of the efficacy of the 
sacraments which, at the time Mr. Myers 
began to write, had just been revived by 
the publication of the famous Oxford 
Tracts. It is only as this fact is remem- 
bered that we can give him full credit for 
the insight into the spirit of the New 
Testament, and the firm grasp of great 
principles, which his treatment of these 
subjects displays. From the standpoint 
of a clergyman in the Church of England, 
and with a sincere and intelligent accept- 
ance of her formularies, he found his way 
toa conception of the nature of the Church 
of Christ, of its ministerial office, and its 
symbolical rites, such as any Congrega- 
tionalist would gladly adopt as the em- 
bodiment of New Testament teaching. 
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We question whether, in the whole range 
of the Nonconformist literature of that 
time, there could be found a clearer or 
bolder statement of what we hold to be 
the truth on these important questions. 
Subordinate matters are treated with a no 
less firm and discriminating hand. We 
will give, as an example, an extract from 
Section 16, On the Use of Forms and 
Art in Religion—a passage as full of 
philosophical acumen as of spiritual in- 
sight. 

The continual exhortations of Apostolic 
Scripture ‘‘are, not to embody what is 
heavenly, but to  spiritualise what is 
earthly. And is it not indeed more lofty 
and more fitted to the dignity of Men, to 
direct all appeals to the Conscience and 
Intellect and Affections, rather than to in- 
vest the Senses with much power over the 
Soul, and to render the enduring and 
the infinite greatly dependent upon the 
changing and the material? Which way 
is it likeliest that the depths of our being 
will be so stirred as to be most purified ? 
Nay, which way will the Imagination 
itself be most satisfied? Surely the sense 
of the Definite destroys much of the 
grandeur of things purelyspiritual. Would 
not the realisation of even the gorgeous 
imagery of the exile Apostle be a deep 
disappointment to our spirit’s aspirations ? 
We should not like that the true City of 
Gop should have walls, even though they 
should be of sapphire; or streets, even 
though they should be of gold. But 
something of this unsatisfying effect do all 
fixed forms produce even now. They 
limit religion by defining it. They seem 
to intimate that it is no more than they 
can express or accommodate themselves 
to. Here Sight destroys Faith, it does not 
heighten it. . . . The highest truths can- 
not be represented, they can only be be- 
lieved. . . . What man has made, man 
can measure: he can extract from it all 
its meaning, and that meaning is substan- 
tially ever the same. But that which is 
emphatically of Gop has many meanings, 
and in each there is more than man can 
ever discern or comprehend. Life in 
themselves, this is what man’s works have 
not and Gop’s have. Light and shadow, 
perpetual motion and visible happiness, 
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these only give endless significance to 
form ; and these are Gop’s works alone. 
Hence there is a great difference between 
man’s fixing certain forms as unalterably 
to be followed by his fellows, and each 
man extracting lessons for himself out of 
the works of Gop.” 

The combined boldness and reverence 
with which Mr. Myers writes about the 
Lord’s Supper is very striking, as a proof 
how completely he had shaken himself 
free from the trammels of traditional 
views in order to enter more fully into the 
spirit of Apostolic teaching. 

** Nowhere in the Inspired Writings is 
thisriterepresented as the Highest Mystery 
of our Faith. . . . Exceptin that passage 
in St. Paul’s letter to the Church of 
Corinth, where excess called forth rebuke, 
the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned in 
any one of [the Apostolic Epistles]. 
Continually have the Holy Apostles to 
exhort to a renewing of the mind, and to 
encourage to increase of faith by a display 
of Christian resources, and yet in no one 
solitary instance do they hold forth the act 
of the commemoration of the Lord’s death 
as among the chiefest. Most remarkable 
is it that he who was considered the likest 
to his Master and knew best His will, 
never once, either in his Gospel or his 
three Epistles, alludes to the Lord’s 
Supper, whether as a rite of Worship oras 
a means of Grace. All the Apostles seem 
to agree in declaring that Faith comes by 
hearing about CHRIST, and grows mainly 
by praying for the Spirit of CHRIST. . . . 
And, indeed, if there be such a thing as 
the direct commerce of Gop’s Spirit with 
man’s through the medium of spiritual 
acts, it is not unreasonable or irreverent to 
attach so much importance to so great a 
blessing as to render us jealous of post- 
poning its improvement to any more ques- 
tionable, though more mysterious, means 
of spiritual influence.” (Pp. 145, 146.) 

It would be a great mistake, however, 
to infer from these sentences that Mr. 
Myers takes a low view of the Lord’s 
Supper asa means of grace. The most 
hallowed and rapt communion the reader 
has ever enjoyed at the Table of the Lord, 
was never more fully accounted for than 
in the following sentence :— 
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‘* The Lord’s Supper, it is believed, 
ought to be regarded as a means of com- 
munion between Christians and CHRIST, 
and with each other, peculiarly influential ; 
as a visible link between the Head and the 
Members, between the Mortal and the 
Immortal ; as the most appropriate of all 
symbols of the aim and spirit of the New 
Dispensation ; as a Concentration of all 
Gospel Doctrine,a Summary of all Gospel 
History,a Depository of all Gospel Grace; 
the Object of Faith made almost visible, 
the essence of Truth made almost palpa- 
ble.” (Pp. 147, 148.) 

We have cited these passages, not only 
for the sake of the sentiments they con- 
tain, but as specimens of the somewhat 
peculiar style in which these books are 
written. It is by no means wanting ina 
certain kind of quaint beauty, and it 
abounds in felicitous expressions ; but its 
natural flow and earnestness are so re- 
strained within channels of studied moder- 
ation and careful statement, as to give an 
impression of artificiality. Positive asser- 


tions are put forth in negative forms. 


Perhaps we might characterise it as the 
impersonal style. It is the thought upon 
the page that is intended to speak, not the 
writer. The book is designed to be a 
voice of one crying in the wilderness of 
ecclesiastical strife and religious doubt, 
seeking to turn the hearts of the children 
to their fathers, and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just. This style, we sus- 
pect, was in part the result of repeated 
revisions, and studied efforts after unim- 
passioned and impartial statement ; in 
part, also, it was a manner acquired under 
the sway of a strong purpose to set down 
nothing which could be impeached as ex- 
aggerated or unfair. Under less restraint, 
Mr. Myers can be much more direct and 
natural, as we seein his Lectures on Great 
Men. 

The least successful of the four books, 
notwithstanding its admirable rebukes of 
the intolerant attitude of the Established 
Church towards so-called schism, is that 
entitled ‘* Catholic Thoughts on the 
Church of England.” We believe that 
had the author’s life been spared to the 
present time, his principles must have led 
him to desire the liberation of the English 
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Church from its State connection. His 
idea was to attempt the diminution of 
Dissent (to use his own cautious phrase) 
by comprehension and by the incorpora- 
tion into the polity and practice of the 
Church of England of whatever experience 
has proved excellent in the religious bodies 
outside her communion. But the com- 
prehension he desiderated was by no 
means of the ultra-Erastian type. ‘‘ In 
any plan of comprehension,” he says, 
**the question is not how to incorporate 
into our Churchall sects or many, but the 
best members of each. What is most de- 
sirable is, not that all men should be with 
us, but that many good men should not be 
against us.” The very reverse of this 
would seem to be the aim of that modern 
Erastianism which would save the Estab- 
lishment at the cost of everything else. 
We have left ourselves but little space 
to speak of the second volume. In this, 
also, we think that the first part, on the 
Bible, is more instructive and helpful than 
the second part, on Theology. Indeed, the 
latter scarcely answers to its title. We 
look almost in vain for the application of 
the principles advocated to theological doc- 
trines. But the ‘‘ Thoughts on the Bible,” 
with their breadth of view, reverent spirit, 
and untroubled faith, will be very welcome 
to all whose own doubts and difficulties 
have enabled them to estimate aright the 
importance and difficulty of the topics 
with which they deal. They claim for the 
Bible just what it claiins for itself, neither 
more nor less. It is not a revelation of 
all necessary knowledge, but only of such 
portions of ethical and spiritual truth as 
man could not determine for himself. 
** Its whole aim throughout is ethical and 
spiritual ; it is concerned altogether with 
the formation of man’s character through 
the exhibition of God’s” (was ever 
anything more neatly or completely ex- 
pressed !) ; ‘‘its subject and object are 
essentially one—the education of the soul 
of man for reunion with his Maker.” 
Further, the Bible is not the revelation 
itself, but only the record of it, and this 
distinction is fruitful in consequences, 
which both modify its value and our 
views of it. These are the fundamental 
positions of this admirable Essay. They 
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indicate the new position from which 
Evangelical thought will successfully repel 
the assaults of infidelity upon the city of 
God, and the principal lines of defence 
are drawn here with a keen eye for what 
is dangerous and untenable. It may be 
well to add that this volume is not de- 
signed for all readers, but only for Biblical 
and Theological students who have felt the 
pressure of the difficulties with which it 
deals, and can take a suggestion and work 
it out for themselves, supplying any needed 
qualifications. The impatient or super- 
ficial are likely to be repulsed, and they 
were intended to be so. 

These volumes are reprinted just as 
they were put forth by the author, with 
his peculiarities of orthography, punctua- 
tion, and emphatic capitals. This was the 
editor’s duty, but not, we think, all his 
duty. Had Mr. Myers seen, during his 
lifetime, that the tide of inquiry had risen 
sufficiently high for him to venture to 
launch his argosy upon the broad ocean 
of English religious thought, instead of 
confining it within the basin of a private 
circulation, he would not have sent it forth 
without some catalogue of its stores, by 
which particular items could be found 
when wanted without overhauling the 
whole ship. Detached thoughts such as 
these need descriptive headings or mar- 
ginal annotations, setting forth their con- 
tents, anda full index. We hope that 
when a second edition is called for, these 
deficiencies will be supplied. 


Facta non Verba. By the Author of 
*¢ Contrasts.” London: Isbister & Co. 


Tuis book is ‘‘a comparison between the 
good works performed by the ladies: in 
Roman Catholic convents in England, 
and the unfettered efforts of their Pro- 
testant sisters.” An invidious comparison, 
some one may say ; but it is a comparison 
neither unnatural nor unnecessary when 
the Dublin Review is used as the mouth- 
piece of those who would sneeringly dis- 
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parage the charitable deeds of the Pro- 
testant women of England ; and it may 
furnish food for reflection to those who 
overlook the charity which does not clothe 
itself in conspicuous, though sombre, 
uniform ; and who likewise overlook the 
limitations (to use no stronger term) of 
conventual life. No one can read the 
book without feeling how anxious the 
author is to give ‘‘ Sisterhoods” their 
due ; he does not restrain his admiration 
for all that has been done by the “Little 
Sisters of the Poor,” and the ‘* Sisters of 
Charity and Mercy;” he praises the 
Roman Catholic priesthood for having 
raised the status of the nurse, holding 
her, as they do, to be the ‘‘ sister” of all 
mankind ; he commends to the imitation 
of Protestants the Roman Catholic eguality 
by which all nurses, whether ladies or 
not, are placed, in time of duty, on the 
same footing, and their services entitled 
to the same recognition. But when we 
have passed in review with our author the 
wonderful and successful work of Miss 
Rye and Miss Lewin, with their govern- 
esses, female servants, and gutter children ; 
of Miss Macpherson, with her wild street 
Arabs ; of Miss Merryweather, with her 
training institutions for nurses ; of Miss 
Chandler, with her Convalescent Hospi- 
tal; of Mrs. Hilton, with her créche; 
Miss Mary Carpenter, with her Reform- 
atory Schools ; and many others ‘‘ whom 
time would fail us to tell of,” we are 
constrained to admit that he has made out 
his case, and has proved that our ‘‘ Pro- 
testant Sisters are as energetic and suc- 
cessful in the performance of good works 
as the inmates of Catholic convents, and 
that, too, without priestly control or 
direction, without monastic buildings, 
ecclesiastical medizeval millinery, or the 
degradation of the confessional.’””’ We 
heartily commend the book toour readers ; 
its facts are not only convincing, but in- 
spiring ; it is of little consequence that the 
style would here and there bear a little 
improvement, 
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THe EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 
VII.—ON THE NILE: TO ASYOOT AND BELLIANEH. 


LTHOUGH the Nile is so broad, and in February looks so full 
A of water, it does not seem very easy to navigate. The currents 
are sometimes very strong, and here and there the river is so shallow, 
that there is danger of running aground. We had a pilot as well asa 
captain. The captain was a little Greek. The pilot was a venerable 
and stately Arab, with a magnificent face; he would make a splendid 
model for Mr. Leighton if he wanted to paint another Elijah. I used 
to sit and look at him until I almost felt as though we had one of the 
prophets or heroes of ancient Jewish story on board. But he sunk 
ignominiously from his ideal dignity before we parted from him, for he 
came round to us, like the rest of his race, and whined for “ back- 
sheesh.” One could not imagine an “ Elijah” doing that. He and the 
captain were together in the bows of the boat: the restless little captain 
was generally on his feet with a cigarette in his mouth ; the pilot usually 
sat in majestic immovability with a long chibouque. They shouted their 
directions to the man at the helm in Arabic; but when they had to 
shout at the engineer, we Englishmen were reminded where it was 
that the world learnt to make steam do the work of the wind; for, 
interspersed with unintelligible Arabic, came phrases suggestive of 
Greenwich, Gravesend, and shrimps—“ Ease her,” “Half her speed,” 
“Half turn a-head,” and ‘ L'l’op her,” which last is the Arabic for 
‘* Stop her.” 

The Nile is the great high-road of Egypt as well as the source of its 
fertility. The second day we were on the river we noticed large 
rafts, ingeniously constructed of planks and earthen jars, which were 
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descending the stream at a rapid pace. The jars are manufactured at 
Denderah, higher up the country. They are made up into rafts, with 
a plank between every two or three rows. A few men stand on the raft 
to steer it, and the jars are sold at one town after another, until the 
whole raft has disappeared. 

In the afternoon we stopped for two hours at Benisooef, a consider- 
able town on the left bank. The ladies visited the harem of the 
American Consul, who, it is hardly necessary to say, is not an 
American. The gentlemen wandered about the streets. Mr. Lee, 
Dr. Deutsch, and I found our way to a café, the very filthiest hole 
that I ever entered ; but the coffee was perfect. As we watched the 
man making it, and saw that the cups were clean before they were 
filled, we could drink it in peace. The low seats were precisely 
like the seats represented in some ancient Egyptian frescoes, and 
specimens of which are, I think, to be seen in some of the cases 
in the British Museum—seats such as those, probably, tiat Joseph’s 
brethren sat on when he gave them their memorable dinner. The 
coffee had been pounded till it was as fine as flour. In the corner 
of the café there was a little charcoal fire, which the cook fanned 
with a bundle of feathers to make it burn up. The coffee was boiled; 
it was too fine to have any ‘‘ grounds,” but there was a kind of liquid 
paste at the bottom of the cup which we soon learnt to like. We had 
six or seven cups, and paid about twopence. 

The sunset that evening was very lovely. Palm-trees lined the 
western bank, and formed a delicate curtain between the eye and 
the descending glory. The sun was surrounded with a great lake 
of golden light, and from this waves of a soft rose-colour flowed out 
in all directions. As the colour travelled up to the zenith and across 
to the west, it gradually melted into violet. That night we stopped at 
Feshun. 

The next morning (Thursday, February 5) we passed a famous Coptic 
monastery, built on the cliffs which rise very precipitously on the east 
bank. The monks, if reports are to be trusted, must be a rough set 
of men. It is their habit, so we were told, as soon as they see a boat 
approaching, to descend the cliffs and plunge into the river, and to 
cling to the passing Dahabeeah, or steamer, with loud cries for ‘“ back- 
sheesh.” They enforce their begging by constantly repeating, “I am 
a Christian, O Stranger !” 

The weather, which had been very hot the previous day, became 
somewhat cooler, and this led to a most lively quarrel between the fiery 
little captain and the manager of the steamboats, who travelled with us 
for the first two or three days after leaving Cairo. ‘There was rather a 
‘strong wind blowing from the south, and the captain ordered that 
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the awning, which gave us a pleasant shade abaft the funnel, should be 
taken down; the manager directed that it should be kept up. The 
captain maintained that with such a strong wind the awning prevented 
the steamer from making way ; the manager insisted that the passengers 
wanted shelter from the sun. It was hard to judge which of them 
had a right to determine the question. The manager maintained that 
he had a right to give all necessary orders for promoting the comfort of 
the passengers ; the captain insisted that he had a right to control 
everything that affected the navigation of the vessel. But the 
original cause of dispute was soon forgotten, and they charged 
each other with many grievous offences. The captain yelled and 
screamed, and the manager sneered. At last the little captain, 
driven to fury, made a rush to his cabin for his sword; but then 
we thought it time to interfere, and Dr. Deutsch quieted him 
down. The droll thing about it was, that the charge which rankled 
most and longest in the fiery captain’s breast, was that he “ wore 
slippers.” ‘The little man spoke to me about this again and again 
during the week after the quarrel. With a vehement eloquence 
which, considering his broken English and the unromantic subject in 
dispute, was very creditable to him, he used to point to his little feet 
encased in dainty patent-leather boots, and appeal to me to judge 
whether he deserved to be charged with the shameful offence. I could 
never quite make out why he regarded it as so dishonourable to be 
told that he “wore slippers ;” but, poor little fellow, the insult went 
to his heart. 

Soon after the quarrel was over, we reached Minieh, where we 
stopped for the night. Here we visited a great sugar manufactory 
belonging to the Khedive. He obliges the people to work in it, but 
pays them a shilling a day. He has introduced some recent Euro- 
pean improvements, and has some very ingenious machinery, manu- 
factured by my friend, Mr. James Alliott, of Nottingham; but I have 
heard that those who have supplied him with machinery are not 
very anxious to do it again, on account of the corruption prevailing 
among the officials that surround him. The Khedive himself is a keen 
and able man of business, but if the great officials do not get “ back- 
sheesh,” it is useless to think of serving him. His cotton has brought 
him an immense revenue ; but it is said that his sugar is not a financial 
success. 

On Friday (Feb. 6) the wind got round to the north, and the weather 
became quite cold. During a great part of the day the desert on the 
east bank came right to the edge of the river, and we saw for the first 
time a Bedouin encampment. Birds began to be plentiful, and. the 
French young gentlemen who were with us wasted a good deal of 
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powder in trying to shoot them. ‘There were large flocks of wild ducks 
and of wild geese, and occasionally a great heron sailed through the 
air a few yards from the steamer. We stopped for the night at Asyoot, 
a town of 25,000 inhabitants. 

The next morning (Saturday, Feb. 7) began the Mahometan feast of 
the lesser Bairam, commemorating Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac. Great 
preparations had been made for it during the earlier part of the week. 
Every family that can afford it kills a sheep in memory of the patriarch’s 
act of faith. The sheep are washed very clean, and their white fleece is 
decorated with colour. Before we left Cairo the sheep were coming 
into the city in great droves. All along the river, on Friday, we had 
noticed crowds of men and women on the banks washing their clothes. 
While dressing, between six and seven o’clock in the morning, we heard 
acannon fired several times in honour of the day. I ran up on deck as 
soon as I could, and found the little captain dressed in great glory ; he 
had blue trousers with a gold stripe; blue coat, with gold buttons 
and gold epaulettes ; and he was so delighted with his magnificence 
that he forgot for a time all about the ignominious slippers. Just 
before I was on deck he had given a brotherly kiss to every one of his 
men, who were also dressed in their best. The Feast did one good 
thing for us all, the decks were washed very clean, and for once the 
little steamer was quite bright and smart. 

Asyoot looked charming. Many of the houses are of a good 
size, and the minarets and cupolas of the mosques are very 
picturesque. It was here that we made our first intimate acquaint- 
ance with Egyptian donkeys. At Cairo, where it is the proper thing 
to ride them about the city, we had preferred an open carriage and 
pair, with a running footman. I am afraid that the preference was 
very much at my suggestion; somehow, the idea of going about 
on a donkey was not attractive to me. At Asyoot donkeys were 
inevitable. The dragoman of the steamer had thirty or forty ready for 
us directly after breakfast, and we had to make our choice. As soon 
as we were on the bank we were surrounded by them. Their drivers 
—lads with a blue shirt on them, and very little else—vigorously 
insisted on the merits of their animals. Every one of them shouted at 
us at the top of his voice in Arabic, occasionally interjecting, “‘ Vary good 
donkee, Sare.” The animals themselves pushed their heads into us with 

equal vigour. For myself, I am not a judge of donkeys ; however, I 
chose one that I thought would carry me, and was tolerably fortunate in 
my selection. He was a good little beast, and had a special fancy for 
running whenever we came to any rising ground. His chief fault was 
that he had been imperfectly educated, and did not seem to understand 
the meaning of a pull at the rein. 
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We made a party of twenty, with the head waiter for guide and 
dragoman. He was arrayed for the occasion in a clean white waist- 
coat, and had a gorgeous piece of silk folded round his head. We 
went through the town, but most of the bazaars were shut because of 
the Feast. <A few of the pottery shops, however, were open, for Asyoot 
is celebrated for its pottery, and the people always reckon on making a 
harvest out of European visitors. Pipe-bowls and pretty little vases 
seemed to take the fancy of most of our party. The streets were 
very narrow and very crowded, and we made rather slow progress,—at 
‘one moment bumping against a native gentleman on a donkey, pre- 
sently just avoiding a man who was lying down, half asleep, in the very 
middle of the street, then nearly knocking over a woman, the next 
moment just clearing a board covered with earthenware, and once or 
twice being almost ridden down by a camel. 

The chief object of our expedition was a short range of limestone 
hills running parallel to the river at a distance of about a mile and a 
half. On reaching the foot of the hills we dismounted, and left our 
animals in charge of their drivers. In the face of the hills there are 
several tiers of very ancient tombs cut into the rock. The principal 
tomb has a fine large hall, with several smaller chambers opening into it. 
The ceiling is decorated with an ornament very like the Greek “ fret.” 
At the end of four thousand years very much of the blue and gold of 
the decoration is quite fresh. We visited several of these tombs, and, 
as they were the first we had seen, they were of great interest to us; 
but they are inferior to many that we saw afterwards. 

I had been accustomed to commiserate the monks, thousands of 
whom, in the early ages of Christianity, lived in these Egyptian sepul- 
chres ; but I now saw that my pity had been wasted. The tombs must 
be far pleasanter to live in than the mud houses which are the homes 
of the people. Many of them are lofty, and have several separate 
rooms. ‘They are dry and cool; and being for the most part con- 
siderably above the river, the situation is what a house-agent would call 
“‘desirable” and the ‘‘view”’ attractive. 

From the top of the ridge the view is indeed very striking. ‘The 
height is about four hundred feet—perhaps a little more. About two 
miles further north the ridge ends, and from that point we could see, as 
far as the eye could reach, the yellow-brown sand of the Libyan desert 
following the thin strip of green on the edge of the Nile. Just here the 
cultivated land for a considerable distance northward did not look more 
than a mile and a half or two miles in breadth, and it was like a long 
green ribbon following the course of the river, with the yellow desert 
beyond. On the eastern bank the line of green is much thinner ; 
indeed, up to this point the fertile strip between the Nile and the 
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Arabian desert has scarcely ever been more than a mile broad, and for 
many miles the limestone rocks of the desert have come right down to 
the river. It was impossible not to remember the famous passage in 
Ezekiel: ‘‘These waters issue out towards the east country, and go 
down into the desert . . . . and everything shall live whither the river 
cometh.” (Ezekiel xlvii. 8, 9). 

We returned to the steamer in time for dinner, and went on several 
miles further before we stopped for the night. We passed a village, in 
connection with which there is a story illustrating the vigour of the 
Khedive’s government. An American Dahabeeah was robbed by the 
people belonging to the village, and two Americans were wounded. 
The Khedive hung the head-man of the village, and forty-nine other 
men with him. This happened several years ago; since then the 
Nile has been very safe. 

On Sunday (February 9) I conducted service in the saloon of the 
steamer, and talked about the history of the race whose temporary 
bondage in Egypt has made the country for ever interesting even to 
those who care little for the great problems it suggests in relation to 
the intellectual life of mankind, and the early movements of civili- 
sation. 

My “Notes” now mention the ‘‘Shadoof:” by this time we were 
beyond the district in which the pump has taken the place of the 
ancient contrivance for raising water. The “ Shadoof”’ is a very simple 
machine. A long pole is swung horizontally to an upright stake, one 
arm being much longer than the other. To the long arm a bucket is 
suspended, which is generally made of leather. The bucket is pulled 
into the river by the man who works the machine, and a weight attached 
to the short arm raises it; the long arm is swung a little round, and 
the contents of the bucket are delivered into a channel which carries 
the water on to the land. Where the bank is high, the water is 
delivered first into a small pond, a few feet above the river ; a second 
machine dips a bucket into this reservoir, and carries the water 
higher. Sometimes it is necessary to havea third. The work of raising 
water to keep the crops fresh after the river has gone down employs 
an enormous number of people. At every point, for many miles 
above Asyoot, we saw men working the clumsy machine all day in the 
burning sun. The “ wheel” which is used for irrigation in many parts 
of the country instead of the “‘Shadoof” saves a great deal of labour. 
It is turned by an ox, a horse, or a donkey ; a large wheel requires two 
oxen or horses to turn it. The motion of the horizontal wheel, which 
is turned by the animals, is transmitted by cogs to a vertical wheel, and 
to this are suspended a number of jars or buckets which bring the water 
up from the river and turn it into the channels that carry it over the 
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land. The dull grinding of these wheels, which never ceases, is one 
of the characteristic sounds on many parts of the Nile. The women, 
too, seem always carrying water for domestic purposes ; and I some- 
times saw a mere baby of a girl, three or four years old, with her little 
water-jar cunningly balanced on her head, toddling by the side of her 
mother. 

On Sunday evening the steamer stopped at Bellianeh. The moon 
was shining brightly, and several of us wandered through the streets of 
the strange little town. There was nothing, however, to be seen but , 
mud walls, and nothing to be heard but the howling of innumerable , 
dogs. We noticed that we were followed by two men with long sticks, 
and discovered that at every landing-place the Government stations 
policemen, whose business it is to see that travellers take no harm. 
They kept at a respectful distance from us the whole time till we re- 
turned to the steamer. Of course, as soon as our foot was on the 
plank to go on board, they asked us for ‘‘ backsheesh.” The universality 
of the custom of asking for it and giving it, is quite comic. One of our 
young Frenchmen bought pottery at Asyoot to the value of fourteen or 
fifteen francs, and he told us that when he paid for it, the bazaar-keeper 
immediately presented him with “backsheesh” in the shape of a 
cigarette case. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Oxp Dissent. 
NO. III. 


N my account of the Homerton Academy, I intimated my intention 
I of reserving a paper exclusively for a notice of the character and 
work of its distinguished theological tutor, John Pye Smith. Being 
with, as I believe, only two exceptions the oldest of his surviving 
pupils, I feel a mournful pleasure in attempting a sketch of a man so 
deservedly loved and venerated by all who knew him. None of his 
pupils can have forgotten him. But many younger ministers, who have 
received the benefit of his instructions through the medium of those 
pupils by whom they have been taught, may be pleased to observe 
the character of a man to whom, though indirectly, they are greatly 
indebted. Several of Dr. Smith’s students became Professors in our 
Colleges, of whom not one, I am sure, would be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the advantage which he derived as a teacher from the diligence, 
the devotedness, the activity, in short the example in all things, of so. 
great and good a Professor of theology. The students in the Western 
College, in Cheshunt, Spring Hill, Coward, Highbury, Lancashire, and 
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New College have, though indirectly, received the benefit of Dr. 
Smith's influence. 

In commencing an account of Dr. Pye Smith, I cannot but notice 
the truthfulness of his portrait, as exhibiting the likeness of the mind 
and heart of the man as well as of his countenance. _His portrait lies 
before me while I write, and presents an exact counterpart not only 
of the bodily presence, but of the intellectual and emotional life of 
the original. Photography, although providing exact likenesses of the 
countenance and features of our friends, often fails in affording any 
illustration of their mental and moral character. It does so, not through 
any failure of its own power, but from the absence of any expression in 
the countenance of the original to interpret his dispositions and feelings. 
Some men have very deceitful faces. Some kindly-disposed people 
have very ill-favoured countenances, and however esteemed by those 
who know them intimately, they are not generally thought to be ice 
people. Some ill-natured people have pleasant faces, who, when known, 
gain the reputation of being deceitful, or in some way fallacious. Dull 
men have sometimes bright eyes, and wise men occasionally look very 
stupid. But Pye Smith was exactly what he appeared, the original of 
that kind, meek, gentle, lowly, but earnest, active, intellectual portrait. 
It is as honest as himself. Every feature expresses gentleness combined 
with decision. In his eyes I observe his desire to acquire knowledge, 
and in his half-opened lips his readiness to communicate. So the 
features seem to me, after the many years that have intervened since I 
looked upon the original, and felt exactly as I now feel when looking 
upon his portrait. Never was there of man or woman a more truthful 
countenance, and therefore I do hope his portrait may occupy the 
conspicuous place which it well deserves in the Congregational Memorial 
Hall. 

To write about the learning of Dr. Pye Smith would be superfluous. 
Both the extent and accuracy of his knowledge were admitted by all 
who were competent to form an opinion. His numerous writings afford 
indisputable evidence both of the extent of his reading and the 
accuracy of his recollection. His extraordinary learning may be 
attributed partly to his natural desire to acquire information, and 
partly to his ever-present sense of responsibility, which impelled him to 
make the best of every fleeting hour in preparing himself for the dis- 
charge of the important duties of his profession. In this respect his 
inclination and his sense of duty happily. coincided: either would 
have made him a scholar-—both combined, made him, as I believe, the 
ablest theological tutor of his time. 

His deep sense of responsibility was apparent to all who knew him. 
He seemed never to forget it: it ruled all his actions—the smaller 
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and less important, as well as the greater and more momentous. I 
never knew a man who was habitually so conscientious and considerate 
in little things—if, indeed, anything was little in his estimation, whatever 
it may have been in the estimation of his friends. An instance or two 
will illustrate my meaning. He had arrived at the conclusion that it 
was the duty of a Christian to give as little trouble as possible to other 
people, especially to servants and others under his control. Accordingly 
he very gravely advised me, as I know he did other students, always 
to use cold water for shaving, as it imposed additional trouble upon 
servants to carry hot water, especially as the chamber door was 
often a considerable distance from the kitchen fire. He sometimes 
carried his scrupulosity to a foolish extent, as it seemed to others, 
and in some instances, I have no doubt, to those who had the 
benefit of his considerate kindness. The clerks of Hankey’s Bank 
would surely have smiled, perhaps laughed, at one another, had they 
seen a letter to his friend the banker about drawing from his deposit as 
he had need of the money. ‘The original is preserved in Mr. Medway’s 
valuable Biography. In it he wrote: “ Alas! I must give trouble, but I 
will write as few cheques as possible.” How often have I heard. him 
inculcate the duty of acquiring a very legible handwriting, in order to 
save the time and trouble of those whose task it would be to read and 
interpret it. Bankers’ clerks were not the only people over whom he 
took up his lamentation, and said, “ Alas! I must give this trouble!” 
Few men gave so little trouble to those connected with him. 

Another illustration of Dr. Pye Smith’s ever-present sense of respon- 
sibility might be observed in his extraordinary, I might say perfect, 
control of his own feelings. A man of his mental activity, generous 
impulses, and emotional nature, could not have been free from tenden- 
cies to irritation, anger, readiness to take offence, and proneness to 
resent it. But such tendencies, if he had them, were invariably restrained 
and kept under perfect control. I have seen him in circumstances most 
trying to the temper—more so, I think, than those in which I have seen 
any other man ; but I never saw the slightest appearance of irritation or 
angry excitement. In this respect I have never known his equal. 
Under all circumstances, in all relations, amidst many provocations, he 
was uniformly mild, gentle, forbearing, forgiving, like his Divine Master. 
I have sometimes thought it would have been better for himself and 
others if he had shown a little more temper, which might have made 
offenders ashamed of having provoked to anger so mild and gentle a 
friend. He could not scold, he could only remonstrate very gently. 
If gentle remonstrance failed, he could do no more, unless it became 
necessary to take action, and that he could do the more effectually, as 
his action was prompted and guided not by excited feeling, but by a 
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calm sense of duty. Self-government in all things was eminently the 
characteristic power of Dr. Pye Smith. 

His pupils can never forget the interest which he felt and showed in 
their religious principles and feelings. Always accessible, he reserved 
a morning in every month for conversation with the students separately, 
on subjects affecting their personal experience, religious opinions, or 
spiritual welfare. On that morning it was always understood that he 
was in the common hall ready to receive any who wished to converse with 
him. There were usually some students waiting for the opportunity, but 
if no one came, he would request the attendance of such as he had not 
personally conversed with for some time. As he kept notes of his inter- 
views, he could notice any who had not been present on recent opportu- 
nities. He would inquire about their studies, the devotional books they 
had read, the subjects on which they had recently preached, and the 
manner in which they had treated those subjects. Without the slightest 
appearance of authority or inquisitiveness, he gained the confidence of 
many young men, and secured their attention to the most valuable 
advice. I can never forget some of those interviews, to which I am 
greatly indebted, and I have heard several of my fellow-students make 
the same acknowledgment. 

In another respect, the suggestions of Dr. Smith were of inestimable 
value to his pupils. His Syllabus of Theology was an outline of impor- 
tant subjects on which he required the students to write so as to complete 
that outline. On certain mornings a considerable time was reserved for 
him to read what every student had written, when no one was present 
except the writer. He thus secured an opportunity to talk freely with 
every student alone on the most important subjects of theological 
inquiry. He would then advert to doubts which might have arisen in 
the mind of a student, who might not like to express them before others, 
or to trouble his tutor with them, had not the favourable opportunity 
been thus kindly afforded. His manner in private was peculiarly 
fitted to encourage the inquiries and to gain the confidence of young 
men. No teacher ever showed more kindly interest in the religious 
sentiments and feelings of his pupils. 

Some estimate of the seriousness, I might say the awful solemnity, 
of his address may be formed from a passage selected from the Intro- 
duction to his Syllabus of Theology. Every student was expected to 
copy this Introduction, and to consider it as addressed personally to 
himself. It commenced with the words, ‘My dear brother in our 

only Lord and Master, Jesus Christ.” After a few introductory sen- 
tences, it contained a statement of the indispensable qualifications of a 
Christian minister. The first was expressed in these awful words : “The 
first requisite to form the character of a Christian divine is a constant 
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and watchful attention to the spiritual state and condition of the soul. 
The neglect of this great principle has been the source of all the corrup- 
tions, the reproachful scandals, and the damnable heresies that have 
ever affected the Church of God. Be it, my dear pupil, your first and 
unabating care to avoid this evil. If you should fall a victim to it, your 
everlasting perdition cannot but be aggravated to the most agonising 
degree. I take for granted that you are a TRUE CHRISTIAN, born 
again of the Holy Spirit, washed and justified and sanctified, taking 
up your cross daily, and following the Lord Jesus. If you are at this 
moment conscious of the contrary, if your own heart bears witness 
that you have never known a saving renewal unto vital holiness, 
I charge you in the name of the Eternal and Most Holy Jehovah, 
and by all the terrors of His most tremendous and fiery wrath— 
to stop here. If you presume to advance, know that every step you 
take is a swift approach to hell, that every line you write is a 
sentence of damnation. Stop here, nor dare to proceed till your 
hypocrisy and wickedness are forgiven you, till you have solid reason 
to conclude that you are no longer in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity. 

““O Merciful, Almighty, and Most Holy Saviour ! never, never permit 
an unregenerate wretch, however deep his self-delusion and specious 


his profession, to pass this boundary, and become a curse to Thy 
blessed cause, and the author of tenfold destruction to his own soul ! 
Amen! Amen !” 


I copied these words with fear and trembling. The prayer I dared 
not offer. My tutor had offered it for me, as for every student of his 
theology ; but I dared not to offer it for myself. I read it, thought of 
it, felt it, and then left it as I found it, the Doctor’s prayer for me, but 
not my own for myself. 

I mention these solemnities because, while the learning of Dr. Smith 
is so widely known, his extraordinary interest in the spiritual welfare of 
his pupils is not so generally understood. 

As he so readily prayed for others, he was especially desirous to 
secure the prayers of others for himself. I have known many occasions 
on which he has in the most humble and affectionate manner entreated 
the prayers of the students for himself. In his Memoirs is preserved a 
letter addressed to the Congregational Church of Sheffield, and read on 
the evening of his admission. He was at that time eighteen years of 
age, but its manner will remind many of the man as he was in the later 
years of his life. “If it shall seem good to this Church of Christ to 
admit me into communion with them in Divine ordinances, I solemnly 
call upon and earnestly entreat every individual to deal faithfully with 
me, to warn, advise, reprove, and in every respect to watch for my 
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soul, as we shall assuredly give an account to the great Head of His 
body, the Church.” * 

Dr. Smith became a tutor in the Homerton Academy when he 
was only twenty-six years of age, and very soon afterwards occupied a 
prominent position among the Congregational ministers of London. 
The interest which he felt in the proceedings of the London Noncon- 
formists induced him to take an active part in the various discussions of 
the Dissenting ministers of that time. When no personal considerations 
would have induced him to leave his study, he invariably attended the 
meetings of ‘‘The Three Denominations,” convened in Dr. Williams’ 
library in Red Cross-street. As long as his hearing remained, he was 
among the most regular attendants of the London Congregational Board. 
He was, from youth to old age, a very decided, some of his friends 
thought an extreme, Liberal. 

When only twenty-two years of age, he undertook the temporary 
editorship of the Sheffield Jris for his friend James Montgomery, who 
was imprisoned in York Castle for writing an article condemning the 
conduct of the Sheffield Volunteers. In suppressing some riotous pro- 
ceedings the Volunteers had killed two persons who were not engaged in 
the riots. This, as both Montgomery and Pye Smith thought, was 
done rashly and without necessity. Pye Smith boldly came forward on 
the side of the ill-treated editor, took the management of his paper, 
and, at some risk to himself, defended the cause as well as the conduct 
of his persecuted friend. 

But in many other things, as well as in politics, he was considered 
extreme by moderate and very cautious people. On every important 
question he was very decided, and very ready to assert and maintain his 
decision in practice as well as in argument. An instance or two may 
illustrate his character. As in his opinion drunkenness is worse than 
death, spirituous stimulants, producing the greater evil, are more to be 
dreaded than diseases which produce the smaller. The logic seemed 
to him perfect. Such stimulants are, under all circumstances, even 
when applied for the healing of disease, utterly unlawful. In his illness 
he consistently begged his friends to allow no spirituous liquor in any 
form to be administered to him, even under medical advice, as it would 
be better for him to die than to be indebted for his life to that “ infernal 
alcohol,” as I once heard him call it. To cure disease by alcohol was 
like casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. 

As he had learned from his great Teacher that if an enemy “ smote 
him on one cheek” he was to “turn to him the other also,” he pro- 
nounced all war, defensive as well as offensive, to be utterly unchristian. 


* Memoirs, by John Medway, p. 23. 
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I did not know any other Congregational minister of that time (I mean 
when I was a student) who held the same decided opinion respecting 
the utter unlawfulness of all kinds of war. I once heard him admit that 
a soldier might possibly be a good Christian (we were speaking of 
Colonel Gardiner), but how he could be one was to him a great mystery. 
He seemed to excuse the heart at the expense of the head. I once 
ventured to say that David, the good king, was a warrior, and his reply was 
satisfactory and conclusive—‘‘ He was also a polygamist.” One or two 
of his wealthiest friends in his congregation were West Indian proprietors, 
and before them I have heard him denounce negro slavery in terms 
more severe than I ever heard any other Dissenting minister use so 
long as Colonial slavery was protected by British law. He was not the 
man to halt between two opinions. On important questions he was not 
easy until he arrived at a definite and decided opinion, which he would 
defend at all costs. It is, however, pleasant to observe that no man in 
a discussion spoke more mildly and respectfully of his opponents, whom 
he believed to be equally wrong in their opinions and honest in the 
assertion of them. 

But it may be amusing to notice some of the curious questions which 
excited considerable interest and discussion, not always pleasant," among 
the Congregational ministers ofhis time. In this respect it will, I think, 
appear that we have grown wiser than our fathers, and can smile at the 
metaphysical controversies in which they felt so much interest, and 
sometimes grew very angry. As we review the profound metaphysical 
discussions, in which the intellectual powers of Dr. Edward Williams, 
Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Payne, Andrew Fuller, James Gilbert of Notting- 
ham, and others were engaged, we feel that we are none the wiser for 
their profound metaphysics, and that the questions they discussed with 
so much patience appear very much as they did when we first thought 
of them, enveloped in the same obscurity, and accompanied with the 
same perplexities. 

One curious inquiry excited at that time a great deal of interest among 
Congregational ministers. It was, “Whence comes moral evil?” If 
God abhor sin, why did He allow it to come into the world and ruin our 
race? If He did not allow it, what power could have controlled His 
will and made the world other than He desired? If He did permit sin, 
it must have been under circumstances which upon the whole rendered 
it best that it should exist and prevail to the extent it does. On that hypo- 
thesis it cannot be an unmixed evil. To these inquiries many are now con- 
tent to reply with me: I know not what to say—I am content to acknow- 
ledge my ignorance. God is great, and Iknow Him not. Heis high 
as heaven, what can I know? deep as hell, what canI do? He giveth 
me no account of His ways. In one aspect they are bright as heaven, 
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and I am dazzled with their splendour ; in another they are dark as hell, 
and I am blind in their darkness. But let us hear the metaphysicians, 
and try to understand them. 

Dr. Smith preached a sermon at ‘‘the Monthly Lecture,” entitled 
“The Divine Glory displayed in the Permission of Sin.” The opinions 
expressed and defended were those of his tutor, Dr. Edward Williams, in 
his “ Essay on the Equity of the Divine Government and Sovereignty of 
Divine Grace.” The first question suggested is, Whence comes sin ? Who 
is its author? Who injured and ruined the noblest work of God, His 
own child, created in His likeness, made to love, serve, and enjoy Him 
for ever? A plain Christian, having nothing but common sense to help 
him, might reply that the man who committed a sin was its author ; but 
that was not satisfactory to the metaphysician. He must look deeper. 
He must trace the sin farther back than the act of the sinner. He must 
reason from the effect to its cause until he arrive at some first cause of 
evil, and reconcile that with the power, goodness, and purity of the 
Creator. 

The theory of Dr. Smith, of Dr. Williams, and the Dissenting metaphy- 
sicians of that time, was that sin had no cause at all. They believed in the 
universality of causation. Nothing can begin to be without some cause 
making it just what it is. But sin, they said, is not a thing, and therefore 
not included in the creation ofall things. It isamere negation, and no one 
is the author of negations. In a moral agent it is the negation of good, 
the want of cénformity to the will of God. It is in respect to holiness 
what darkness is to light, what vacuity is to fulness, what silence is to 
sound. Where no light is, nobody makes the darkness; where no sub- 
stance is, nobody makes the vacuity ; where no sound is, nobody makes 
the silence. In like manner where no holiness is, nobody makes the sin. 
In the words of Dr. Smith, “ sin is not one of the works of God. It is an 
absence, a privation, a defect. It is not among the number of positive 
beings ; it is not one of the creatures which the Almighty Maker has 
formed. The sole and proper origination of sin is from the necessary con- 
dition and circumstances of created and finite existence when destitute 
of a sovereign prevention.” ‘The acknowledged fact that God did not 
interfere to prevent the occurrence of sin was an act not of sovereignty 
but of pure justice.” 

In these words Dr. Smith alludes to Dr. Williams’ celebrated work on 
Equity and Sovereignty—that is, celebrated among Dissenting ministers 
of the early part of this century: its celebrity extended no farther, and 
has since passed away. Its two great principles were—God is under no 
obligation to confer any good upon His creatures, and when He confers 
nogood upon them, He acts in perfect equity : when He does confer good 
upon them, He acts as a sovereign to whom the creatures ought to be 
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grateful. Some fifty years ago these were the great subjects of discussion 
among the young theologians of our Colleges. 

How any thoughtful person could have been satisfied with this sort of 
explanation is to me very difficult to discover. Surely we are conscious 
of something as positive in malice as in mercy, in avarice as in generosity, 
in the gratification of vice as in the exercise of virtue. If the theory does 
not make God the author of sin, does it not make Him a partaker of it 
in placing a creature in the ‘‘ necessary condition and circumstances” in 
which “sin is inevitable”? ‘To deny the foreknowledge, that is the cer- 
tainty of the prevalence of sin, is, I must acknowledge, to remove the 
whole history of the human race beyond the range of the Divine govern- 
ment, for that history consists of the moral actions of intelligent creatures, 
and their immediate or remote consequences. But I dare not to deny 
or to affirm anything upon this awful subject. Dr. Smith and the theo- 
logians of his day had much more moral courage than I possess. I can 
only repeat the words, “ High as heaven, what can I know? deep as 
hell, what can I do?” 

The sermon was a defence of “the permission of sin” by showing 
“the Divine glory displayed” in it. Amidst much that is very able in 
this part of the discourse, there is much also that suggests new difficulties. 
Be it, as the preacher affirms, that ‘‘ never could the absolute indepen- 


dence, all-sufficiency, and indefectibility of the Most High shine so 
ineffably bright as when seen in contrast with the weakness and depen- 


, 


dence, the mutability and defection of His creatures.” But is this in every 
aspect “a display of the Divine glory”? Is it right to think of God as 
permitting His children to fall into sin in order to show how much 
greater, mightier, better He is than they are? The same objection is 
suggested by the next argument, that “ by permitting the occurrence of 
moral evil, God has provided an occasion for the exercise of infinite 
mercy, and for the display of the supereminent glories of redemption.” 
Translate this into plain English, and it becomes—God has permitted 
men to ruin themselves in order to show how well He can save them. 
Could Dr. Smith or any of his contemporaneous metaphysicians dare to 
assert their argument in its plain English form? Theologians of that day 
often stated in philosophical language much that they would not like to 
repeat in plain English. I do not mean, they wished to mystify their 
readers: the mystification was, I think, in their own minds. 

I need scarcely observe that the theological system of Dr. Smith was 
in accordance with the metaphysical Calvinism of his time, that is, of 
President Edwards, of Dr. Williams, and of Andrew Fuller. He firmly 
maintained the universality of causation. Everything was predetermined ; 
nothing could be fortuitous, not even a volition, for if it could, all that 
depended upon it, in the interruption of the series of causes and effect, 
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would be fortuitous also, and the history of man would be removed 
beyond the control of Divine wisdom. But in thus maintaining the uni- 
versality of causation, as indeed all thoughtful men must maintain it, 
his doctrine belonged to the province of metaphysics rather than of 
theology. It had no practical influence upon the conduct of men. Men 
cannot live without food, yet we all eat and drink our daily portion with- 
out thinking about the preservation of life: we are prompted by appe- 
tite, and are content with satisfying it. So the religious man serves God 
because he loves the service, without considering the influence of motives 
which keep him in his proper place as a link in the unbroken and un- 
breakable chain of universal and everlasting cause and effect. Who in 
doing good ever thinks about the absolute certainty of uninterrupted 
causation? The tendency of that time among the Congregationalists was 
to seek theology in metaphysics, and, following their great leaders 
Edwards and Williams, to make faith in the Gospel a sort of unwavering 
confidence in logical deductions from well-established premises.* 

It is only justice to the good Doctor to say, as appears froma noteto 
the sermon, that he felt andacknowledged the oppressive difficulties of the 
subject, though with characteristic modesty he attributed them to the un- 
skilful and inadequate manner in which he had treated them. He treated 
them with quite as much ability as any metaphysical theologian of his 
time could have done, for none of them had any better reply to objec- 
tions than those which he offered. In his later years I have good 
reason to think, from conversation I had with him, that he mistrusted the 
metaphysical reasoning of his younger days. 

In the same manner Dr.Smith firmly adhered to the old-fashioned mode 
of reasoning on the historical evidences of Christianity. The uninterrupted 
testimony of a long series of writers extending nearly to the Apostolic age 
seemed to him the certain assurance of the authenticity of the Apostolic 
writings ; and their authenticity being thus ascertained, their authority as 
coming from the authorised teachers of Christianity was established. I 
never heard him say much about the Gospel as its own witness, or of 
its assured truth, come how or whence it may, to those who loved its 
purity, felt its power, trusted its promises, admired its glory, and rejoiced 
in its transforming influence, making them new creatures in Christ Jesus. 


* It may seem a strange fancy that Dr. Smith named his youngest daughter, Sarah 
Edwards, ‘‘in the hope that the force of association with the holy and exemplary wife of 
President Jonathan Edwards may excite to imitation.” Highly as he thought of ‘‘the 
exemplary wife,” I believe the metaphysics of the husband had really more influence in 
suggesting the name. What the young lady herself—who died in her twenty-second year 
—thought of nominal association with the great metaphysician and his ‘*exemplary 
wife,” I do not know; but from what I have heard, I believe that, like a sensible 
woman, she preferred Mr. Binney’s preaching to the ratiocinations of President 


Edwards. 
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Let what will become of historical evidence or logical deductions, those 
men have an assurance of faith which can never be moved. I have 
heard the good Doctor, when preaching in the Old Gravel-Pit Meeting- 
house on the Evidences, translate long extracts from Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and other ancient writers—not very interesting, I fear, to the old ladies 
who frequented his Wednesday evening services. 

Another controversy may be noticed as illustrating not only the in- 
tellectual tendencies but also the religious spirit and Christian feelings of 
Dr. Smith. At the close of the last century and beginning of the present, 
there was much discussion among the theologians about spirit and matter, 
and many of the old Dissenters,chiefly under the influence of Dr. Priestley, 
had become not only Unitarians but also Materialists. Dr. Price, who 
was greatly respected by the Arian party, did what he could to prevent 
the Presbyterian Nonconformists from becoming Materialists; but his 
philosophy, opposed to the prevalent opinions of the times, did little to 
sustain his views of spiritualism among his own party. The writings 
of Channing, supported by those of Martineau and Taylor, afterwards 
produced some reaction, but at the time to which I refer, the opinions 
of Dr. Priestley were almost universally received among the Unitarians. 

This gave occasion for some discussion among the orthodox Dis- 
senters. What is spirit? What is matter? What is the difference 
between them? Matter was represented as occupying space, having 
extension, so that two material substances could not occupy the same 
space at the same time. Spirit occupies no space, has no extension or 
shape. Yet it is a positive existence, an entity entirely distinct from 
the material, the impenetrable, the substance restricted by shape and 
measured by form. It is not bounded by outline nor restricted in space. 
But if it is restricted by no space, it exists either everywhere, and is 
therefore infinite, or nowhere, and is therefore a nonentity. ‘This in- 
duced some thoughtful people to regard spiritual phenomena as quali- 
ties of matter, however refined or undiscoverable by the senses. On 
the death of the body, if, indeed, all the corporeal died, these pheno- 
mena must cease, until the body, or that refined part of it which could 
think, revived and recovered its active power. Some such reasoning 
seems to have disturbed the mind of Dr. Smith, and left him in some 
perplexity respecting the continuance of thought in the interval be- 
tween death and the resurrection. While he was in that state of mind, 
a passage of Scripture came before him in the regular order of his 
Sunday morning expositions, which required him to state his opinions 
on the question, and he was too honest either to evade the subject or 
to conceal his difficulties. He candidly told his audience his per- 
plexity, and would not profess to expound a text of the meaning of 
which he felt considerable doubt. 

ce 
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This statement produced considerable surprise, not only to his con- 
gregation, but among the friends of the College. The Claytons, father 
and two sons, were at that time among the most influential ministers in 
London. With one or two others adhering to them, they regarded Dr. 
Smith as no longer a suitable person to superintend the theological 
studies of Homerton Academy. 

The controversy which arose on this occasion, although most distress- 
ing to Dr. Smith, illustrated to the satisfaction of his friends his re- 
ligious feelings and Christian character. At whatever consequence to 
his peace, his reputation, and his prospects, he would uniformly act 
with the most transparent openness and candour. In his letters to his 
most intimate friends, as well as in his private papers, he often expressed 
his fears lest he should come to a decision under the influence of per- 
sonal considerations. His firm resolution was to guard against them, 
in whatever form they might appear. They seem, through his suspicion 
of his own motives, to have influenced him in the opposite direction. 
On his becoming convinced that his former opinions were scriptural, 
he showed the most amiable and Christian spirit towards all his ac- 
cusers. So far from betraying a particle of resentment, he sought every 
opportunity to promote reconciliation and peace. He attributed the 
conduct of his opponents to their zeal for Christian truth and their re- 
gard to the welfare of the College. I remember how delighted he was 
when Mr. John Clayton wished to show his regard for Dr. Smith, after 
long coldness, by proposing him to be one of the preachers of the 
Merchants’ Lecture. As his absence from College duties on Tuesday 
morning was very inconvenient and even harassing to him, I believe he 
would have declined the appointment had he been proposed by any 
other person. He gladly took the opportunity to associate with his 
former opponent, and he was never absent from the Lecture when his 
newly-reconciled friend was the preacher. He reciprocated the kindly 
feeling by doing all in his power to secure the appointment of Mr. 
William Clayton to the office of Principal of the Grammar School at 
Mill Hill. 

The same gentle, loving spirit appeared in his controversies with the 
Haldanes and Dr. Carson, respecting the versions of Scripture circu- 
lated by the British and Foreign bible Society, involving, as they did, the 
question of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture. Hard words in 
abundance were cast upon him, but a harsh or resentful expression 
never in any emergency escaped from his lips or his pen. 

Dr. Smith’s opinions of inspiration were regarded with some distrust 
by several of his brethren, although they were very similar to those 
which now prevail among Congregational ministers. The Apostles were 
the authorised teachers of the doctrine of Christ, and were well quali- 
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fied, by the gift of the Holy Ghost, for the accomplishment of the 
great work entrusted to them. The Spirit of Truth was promised them, 
to “ guide them into all truth,” and to enable them to “‘show it unto 
others.” Thus authorised and qualified, they declared the doctrine of 
Christ with the same authority and certainty as Christ Himself declared 
it. Whatever they said or wrote respecting Christian truth was to be 
received as invested with the authority of their Divine Teacher. 

An objection might be raised to the authority of the writings of Mark 
and Luke, as they were not Apostles. But Mark’s Gospel, he held 
with the ancient Christians, was virtually Peter’s, and Luke’s virtually 
Paul’s, At least, whatever Mark and Luke wrote must have been in 
accordance with the teaching of their intimate friends and authorised 
instructors, the two Apostles. They could say: “ The Gospel which 
was preached of me is not after man, for I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” More 
than this the Apostles did not claim, and more than this would be of no 
value to them or their companions. 

This view of inspiration afforded some little relief to the good man 
in managing the text so grievous to total abstainers—“ Use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” The infirmities of 
the stomach are no part of Christian truth, and their remedies no part 
of the Christian revelation. Of such things the Apostles knew no more 
than other people. As, however, we find Christ Himself turning water 
into wine (not, the Doctor said, into alcohol), and authorising its use in 
the commemoration of His death, he laboured hard to persuade himself 
and his students that the wine so used was unfermented and unintoxi- 
cating. He had little success with his students. Whether he had 
more in persuading himself I will not venture to say, as, on the one 
hand, I am quite sure he was far too honest to defend what he did not 
believe ; and, on the other hand, he always seemed to me to have far 
too much sense to be convinced by the arguments he adduced in sup- 
port of his views. In my perplexity I can only say, he seemed to me 
to afford a remarkable illustration of the influence of feeling upon the 
reasoning of a very acute logician, who, if ftee from that influence, 
would easily confute the arguments which seem to him conclusive. 
His heart was intensely devoted to the cause of total abstinence, and 
his logical intellect offered but feeble resistance to the devotedness of 
his heart. 

Upon the whole, I regard Dr. Pye Smith as the ablest and the best 
theological tutor that has, in my recollection; been connected with the 
English Congregationalists. His insatiate love of knowledge impelled 
him to make continual acquisitions, which he was ever ready to commu- 
nicate to his students. His eminent piety, eminent on all occasions 

ces 
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and under all circumstances, was a stimulating example to the young 
men placed under his care. His gentle spirit won the affectionate 
esteem of all who listened to his instructions, and did for him what 
other teachers have to do by the assumption of authority and main- 
tenance of a severe discipline. He had, there can be no doubt, his 
failings. A little more firmness and decision would have been advanta- 
geous to his classes as well as to himself. He thought too well of others, 
as if they were like himself, and was too ready to take their excuses for 
the neglect of their work. But his failings were small, indeed, com- 
pared with his excellencies. In my retrospect of early life, many 
pleasant pictures pass before me; but none is more pleasant than that 
of the old lecture-room of the Homerton Academy, occupied by my 
fellow-students listening to the instructions of their tutor, and no por- 
trait more attractive than that of the beloved and honoured John Pye 
Smith. ROBERT HALLEY. 


Rexiqious LiBeRtY in Turkey. 


N my previous articles I expressed my belief that the British Govern- 


ment would not look lightly on the cruel treatment to which the 
three Nusairiyeh converts to Christianity were being subjected in 
Damascus. In this I have not been disappointed. As soon as the 
subject was fully before the late Government, Lord Granville instructed 
the Ambassador at Constantinople to interpose on behalf of the sufferers. 
The Turks, not accustomed of late to vigorous action on the part of the 
British Embassy, did not at first believe that the remonstrances of our 
Ambassador were seriously meant, and gave the usual plausible answers 
and fair promises. The question, however, was one of vital importance 
to the continuance of missions in Turkey, and to the very existence of re- 
ligious liberty, besides involving a gross and cruel breach of international 
engagements, and so the friends of liberty in Turkey became alarmed, 
and a meeting of Englishmen, Americans, and Prussians was convened at 
Beyrout on the 15th December, 1873. At this meeting a petition was 
drawn up, and when numerously signed, was forwarded to the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, America, and Prussia. That document set 
forth the facts in the case of the Nusairiyeh converts, and the violations 
of law which the facts involved, as they have already appeared in 
the Congregationalist, and closed with these earnest words: ‘ That 
unoffending men, heads of families wholly dependent upon them, whilst 
quietly engaged in the humble and honest avocation of teachers, should 
be rudely seized by order of the Government, chained as felons, and 
driven before mounted horsemen, who held the ropes by which their 
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arms were tightly bound behind their backs, until, from sheer exhaus- 
tion, they sank under the torture ; that these men should thus be driven 
through the length of the land, in sight of an ignorant population, who 
knew of no crime laid to their charge except that they professed the 
religion of Christ ; that when they reached Damascus, the focus of that 
fierce fanaticism which culminated in the massacres of 1860, they were 
imprisoned and maltreated, their religion reviled, and the exercise 
of its worship denied them; and that they should then be illegally 
drafted into the army, as only condemned criminals are forced into it ; 
that all this and much more of the like nature, should be done in the 
broad gaze of the whole Islamic population of Syria and Damascus, is 
not only a sad humiliation to all bearing the Christian name, but 
directly calculated to bring about a repetition of the awful scenes of 
1860. To forestall and prevent such disastrous calamities, the under- 
signed beg leave most respectfully and earnestly to request the Chris- 
tian powers to institute a thorough investigation into this whole subject. 
Fanaticism in such a country, and among a people so inflammable, is 
easily aroused, and if not checked in time, may burst out in a wide- 
spread conflagration, which the Government of the Sublime Porte may 
not be able either to control or extinguish.” 

This document was signed by all the names in Syria, honoured in 
literature, science, and philanthropy, and could not be lightly treated 
by any British Government. In addition to this, the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and the 
Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance in England, pressed the matter on 
the notice of our Government. At the same time Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe urged on the Minister of Foreign Affairs the necessity of 
maintaining those inestimable concessions of religious liberty which had 
been secured by him for all the subjects of the Ottoman Empire. 
Earl Granville became aware of the gravity of the case, and the tremen- 
dous issues certain to spring from it, and wrote and telegraphed to the 
Ambassador at Constantinople to urge the immediate release of the 
converts from their illegal detention. The Embassy was aroused from 
its state of normal torpitude, and before Earl Granville retired from 
office, the Charge d’Affaires at Constantinople had received the answer 
from the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, ‘‘ that orders had already 
been issued for the release of the men, and their restoration to their 
homes.” This answer was forwarded to the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and to the Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and appeared in a great number of the 
English newspapers. 

Weeks and months passed, and the Turks showed no sign of liber- 
ating the men, and there was nothing more heard of the order. In 
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answer to Mr. Green, H. B. M.’s Vice-Consul at Damascus, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Syrian Army Corps, declared “that no order 
had been received for the release of the conscripts, and that no such 
order would be received.” Subsequently the same official declared in 
response to Mr. Green’s importunities, “that doubtless an order had 
been issued, but, owing to the snow on the mountains, could not reach 
him.”’ Meantime the Embassy, instead of holding by the order which 
was said to have been issued, relapsed into its normal state, and the 
poor converts were treated with greater cruelty than before. They were 
beaten to make them take part in Moslem prayers, they were reviled 
perpetually as géaours (infidels), even by their officers on parade, and 
one of them, Dawoud Suliman, was loaded with chains, because the 
English Vice-Consul had interposed to save him from being transported 
to Yemen. * 

Why had the order miscarried ? The Turks had consented to set the 
men free, not from any sense of right or wrong in the matter, or from 
any feeling of obligation to carry out the concessions of the Hatt?- 
Hlumaiyoun, or to abide by sacred treaties, but simply from the stress 
of pressure by the British Embassy. An individual, or a government, 
that acts not according to fixed principles, but as driven by circum- 
stances, is always watching for something “to turn up.” Something 
did turn up for the Turks. A change of Government took place in 
England, and, as every Turk knows that the first duty of a successor 
in office is to reverse the policy of his predecessor, it was confidently 
believed that Lord Derby would countermand all orders given by Lord 
Granville. The order had arrived in Damascus. The men were called 
up to be liberated. The news of their release was spread through 
Damascus. But the news of the accession to office of a new English 
Ministry arrived, and the Turks believed that something had turned up 
by which they would be able to evade the carrying out of their own 
laws. 

On the 14th of March, 1874, the missionaries at Damascus addressed 
the following petition to Mr. Green, the Vice-Consul :— 

“Dear Sir,—We regret that we are obliged to call your attention 
once more to the manner in which the three Protestant schoolmasters 
are being treated by the authorities in Damascus. One of them is still 
kept a close prisoner, though no charge has been brought against him, 
and he is suffering from close confinement. The other two, though not 
so closely guarded, are frequently beaten by their officers, without any 


* The chaining a soldier without a trial was acknowledged by Izzet Pasha, the 
Commander-in-Chief, to be a violation of Turkish military law, and yet the officer 
who so violated the law remained unreproved for the offence. 
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apparent reason. An officer came up and struck one of them a severe 
blow on the face when going for his food, and they were both struck in 
the face when sitting in their rooms, the blows being always accompanied 
by the words, ‘infidel dog.’ Even the officer in command at parade 
upbraids them publicly as infidels. Instead of an order having been 
issued for the release of the men, it seems to have been an order to use 
greater severity with them. ‘The men are very much alarmed at the 
increasing cruelty of both officers and men towards them, and from all 
we can learn, their condition is intolerable and full of peril. We pray 
you, therefore, to use whatever means at your disposal to release these 
men from their cruel and illegal detention.” 

These facts became known to the friends of religious liberty in 
England, and it soon became apparent that a change of Government in 
England did not necessarily involve a change of policy, especially in a 
matter so dear to the British heart as the religious liberty of a great 
empire. 

The cruel treatment to which the men were subjected was laid before 
the new Government by several societies and individuals, and Earl 
Derby at once telegraphed and wrote to the Chargé d’Affaires at Con- 
stantinople to insist on the release and restoration of the prisoners to 
their homes. ‘The immediate effects of these new efforts on the part 
of the British Government were somewhat remarkable. One of the 
men got a temporary promotion, and another was loaded with chains, 
to produce a striking contrast. ‘They were offered promotion on con- 
dition of renouncing Christianity, and they were assured that, as they 
were good scholars, and intelligent and sober men, they would soon, as 
Moslems, attain to the highest grade in the army. At the same time 
the officers expressed great sympathy for them, and seemed greatly to 
regret that they could not give them the promotion which they deserved. 
The men held firm, and then terrible threats were uttered against them. 
At last it became evident that the Turkish Government wanted togetrid of 
the men in any way, provided it should not make a precedent to others 
claiming religious liberty. One day a purse was careless!y dropped 
near one of their beds, but the man, as soon as he found it, carried it 
straight to the officer, so that what was intended as a trap to catcha 
thief, became a test and evidence of the uprightness of the Christian 
converts throughout their regiment. Some time after their officer came 
to them again, and very affectionately intreated them to recant. He 
reminded them that they had already suffered seven months, and no 
one had appeared to save them. He then pointed out their danger in 
case they remained Christians among the soldiers. They replied, that 
during those seven months they had seen nothing good in Islam, but 
had been daily witnesses of the most unutterable immoralities, and that 
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they could not become Moslems. The officer then told them he would 
give them leave to desert, and urged them to do so, his object evidently 
being to get them to commit some crime, which would place them 
beyond the reach of international treaties. For seven or eight months 
the converts have led so blameless lives, that even when their officers 
are beating them, and loading them with chains, they have nothing 
with which to reproach them, except the general charge that they are 
infidels, that is, Christians. 

On the 18th of April Mr. Green had an interview with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, touching the release of the men, and that gallant 
officer promised to have the converts spared all unnecessary cruelty 
until their case should be decided. It was a Turkish promise, for that 
very same evening Muhammed Aga, a captain of fifty men, beat, with 
great severity, one of the men, Selim Khalify, to compel him to join 
with the other soldiers in the Moslem prayers. This latest fact, as to 
the treatment of the men, has been already laid before the British 
Government, and there is reason to hope, from the decisive attitude 
already assumed by Lord Derby, that the Turks will not be permitted 
to continue their cruel treatment of these men in defiance of treaty 
stipulations to which England is a party. 

It has been asked if the atrocious acts attributed to the Turkish 
Government in my previous papers, may not be of an exceptional 
character, and confined to out-of-the-way places like Damascus. To 
this I must reply, that they are all the acts of Turkish officials now high 
in office, that they are the results of a clearly-defined and steady policy, 
known to the British and Indian Governments, the object of which is 
to restore and maintain the supremacy of the crescent over the cross, 
and to thwart the practical application of all laws tending to produce 
social and religious equality between Moslems and Christians. Nor is 
this attitude of hostility to freedom manifest only in out-of-the-way 
places like Damascus, but it is apparent throughout the whole empire,. 
in a growing spirit of intolerance which, to all appearance, is directly 
fostered by the ministers and officers of the Turkish Government. 
And this spirit is not only manifest in the deadly hostility by which 
Moslem converts to Christianity are pursued, but also in the exulting 
and insulting manner in which converts from Christianity to Islamism 
are officially received. We have only space for one illustration in point, 
and we select it from the semi-European and semi-Christian town of 
Smyrna. And as we are dealing with facts which challenge contradic 
tion, we shall quote from the Levant Herald—the one independent 
newspaper in Turkey—a paper in which the slightest misstatement is 
sure to be followed by suspension. 

Several conversions to Islamism had taken place in Smyrna, and these 
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were always followed by official demonstrations insulting to the Chris- 
tians. One of these, which took place about last August, is thus 
described :—“ The convert to Islamism was a Greek of the town. In 
the procession, which Turkish custom requires on such occasions, and 
in which the proselyte is led on a horse through the principal streets, 
a crucifix was carried aloft, and derisively spat upon by the companions 
of the convert.” * 

As to Turkish partiality in the matter of conversions, let us take 
another example. In the Island of Crete conversions to Christianity 
were becoming inconveniently frequent, and a law was recently passed, 
applicable to that island alone, that all who should abjure their religion, 
Christians or Moslems, would be banished from the island. In the 
Levant Herald of oth January, 1874, it is stated: ‘Since the new law 
came into force, every convert to Christianity has incurred the penalty 
which that law prescribes, while Christians embracing Islamism have 
been allowed, in defiance of the law, to remain in the country. Quite 
recently a Turkish girl, who, wishing to become a Christian, had fled to 
Greece, where she was baptised under the Christian name of Helen, 
and married to a Greek of this island, having returned hither, was 
arrested by the order of Mustafa Nouri Pasha, and expelled from Crete. 
Upon this the Christian members of the Administration Council at 
Heraclion, submitted to the Governor of Candia a list, enumerating and 
demanding the expulsion of sixteen converts to Mohammedanism of 
both sexes, who were living unmolested in the single district of Candia. 
No notice whatever was taken of their request.” 

But the Turkish Government has of late shown a disposition to go 
to the root of the matter, and prevent the circulation of the Scriptures 
in Turkish, and this radical measure they commenced in the capital 
itself. In the month of January, this year, 3,984 religious books were 
sold in Constantinople for 7,713} piasters. Of these books 2,276 were 
copies of the Scriptures, 2nd over 1,000 volumes were single copies of 
the Gospels in Turkish. The Turkish Gospels were eagerly sought and 
gladly purchased by the Turks. The fact, however, soon became 
known to the Turkish Government, and orders were immediately issued 
to stop the sale of the Scriptures in Turkish. The men engaged in 
selling the books were arrested, and their books taken away. The only 
reason alleged for this high-handed act was that the rapid sale of the 
Turkish Scriptures might lead to a disturbance; but no disturbance 
could be pointed to as having ever occurred, arising from the selling of 
the Scriptures, although 505,387 copies of the sacred book had been 
sold in the empire during the past sixteen years. ‘The true cause was 
the retrogade policy of the present rulers of Turkey. 


* Levant Herald, 17th September, 1873. 
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The facts have a grave significance for the well-wishers of Turkey, as 
well as for the upholders of treaties, and the advocates of religious 
freedom. They are also the surface indications of a great tidal current 
which should not be neglected by the rulers of India. The late British 
Government had ample and accurate information as to the magnitude 
and menacing character of the fanatical movement at work in Turkey, 
the object of which is to bring about the union of all Islamic states in 
one mighty Islamic empire, which shall be purged of all anti-Islamic 
elements, but engaged with great reforms at home, they had little leisure, 
inclination, or skill, to grapple with troublesome questions abroad. 
The British Government, from their traditional policy and late pledges, 
are in an admirable position to deal with this important subject ; and 
from the vigorous manner in which Lord Derby has taken up the case 
of the Nusairiyeh converts, we have strong hopes that he will not 
sacrifice the precious concessions already secured in Turkey, to deceptive 
Turkish promises, or the ease of his own Government. ee 


REST. 


“ The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now, like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. Great God! I'd rather be 

A pagan suckléd in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


HAVE put Wordsworth’s famous sonnet at the head of this essay, 

because it sums up, roughly and imperfectly perhaps, but still with 
a sufficient indication, the purport of what I wish to say. With deep 
insight the poet expresses the feeling which from time to time asserts 
itself in the minds even of those who think least, or are least capable of 
putting their dim instinct into shape—the desire, present often, strong 
frequently, overmastering sometimes, to get away from the world, its 


claims and cares, its whirl and excitement, its ceaseless, wearing, dead- 
ening “ grind ”— 





REST. 


‘* The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down who live and earn our bread ;” 


and the passionate longing to escape from it for awhile, to— 


‘* Strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Amidst the beating of the steely sea.” 


There is no reader who has not felt this, who does not long to shake 
off the fetters of life, to get clear of the cloudy and oppressive atmos- 
phere which envelops it, tolook out from the prison windows across the 
gloom into the sunlight beyond ; to realise, if but for a moment, the 
fancied old-world life, quiet, orderly, untroubled, with just a touch of 
romance in it, as if listening to one— 


‘* Telling a tale of times long passed away, 
When men might cross a kingdom in a day, 
And kings remembered they should one day die, 
And all folk dwelt in great simplicity.” 


It is Mr. Morris, our modern Chaucer, who conjures for us this invit- 
ing prospect ; and in his poems—especially his great work, ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise ’’—we seem to realise the sweet dream of rest more perfectly 
than by the help of any other teacher of our day. His lesson is like 
that which is taught by Wordsworth— 


‘* The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 


It is worse now than it was when Wordsworth wrote. We are, as a 
people, richer, busier, fuller of all kinds of care and employment ; the 
world moves faster: news comes to us, hourly, from the ends of the 
earth ; the doings of a moment are flashed from one corner of the land 
to the other; the demands of business are quickened into an absolute 
race; night brings little repose, for in our dreams we do over again the 
work of the day, or lay out feverish plans for the coming time. 

This endless pressure of the world, its occupations, pleasures, cares, 
constitutes a great social and personal danger. It grows upon us 
with increasing force, and by constant influence moulds national and 
individual character—casting both in unyielding, unvarying forms ; till 
the weight and strain become intolerable, and the monotony terrible 
both in fact and in contemplation. How it may be with the idle classes, 
I cannot tell—those who are born to wealth and leisure, who can com- 
mand their time, and regulate their movements at will. They may, 
perhaps, find the pressure less weighty, and the desire to rest less over- 
mastering. It is ofthe workers alone that I have to speak, and of those 
chiefly who are occupied in the management of business, or in the cares 
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and struggles of professional life. For them, beyond question, the world 
grows more and more exacting, and leaves them less chance, year by 
year, of realising the idea of life, as God meant it to be, and as it might 
be, if only they could have time torest. Take the daily life of what is 
called a “man of business.” He goes, early in the morning, to his 
manufactory, or warehouse, or counting-house, or office. He works 
incessantly throughout the day, with no interval for quiet thought, with 
scarcely time for necessary physical refreshment. If he pauses for a 
moment, some advantage slips from him ; a rival trader makes a better 
bargain, or opens a new market, or carries off a good customer. So 
he must needs contrive, and scheme, and plan, and be ever on the 
watch—the mind strained to the utmost, the body jaded, everything 
shut firmly out but the claims of business. Then, the day’s work done, 
he goes home—sometimes to dine and sleep; sometimes to work over 
again the problems of the day. He cannot read with profit, for the 
thought of business transactions breaks in upon the narrative. He is 
scarce disposed to conversation, for the brain has grown irritable by 
excessive strain, and sinks into a sort of unhealthy lethargy, stimulated 
for a moment only by the very cares and anxieties that have troubled 
him throughout the day. For the charms of nature he has little taste or 
aptitude—he is “ out of tune ;” and so the dreary round goes on from 
day to day, till the term of years is worked out, and the tale of life 
complete. And when the man is dead, his competitors and neighbours 
compute his wealth with astonished envy, and his family divides—and 
often wastes it. 

Here is the great difficulty—this passion for money, and its correla- 
tive disposition towards luxury, or rather ostentation, of living. From 
beginning to end, it is “ getting and spending”—chiefly getting. 
Queen Mary used to say that when she died the name of “Calais” 
would be found engraved upon her heart. With the business men of 
this generation, the engraving is as deep ; but the word “ Investments” 
is the substitute for “Calais.” There was a touch of heroism in the 
Queen’s lament—the passion of loving an historic possession. With us 
the impulse is too often of a sordid kind; the mere desire of growing 
rich, the acquisition of that which confers no glory, ensures no peace ; 
that which is ours to-day, and another’s to-morrow. Of course there 
are exceptions, very noble ones, some of them ; examples of men to 
whom money comes without great effort, who do not set their souls 
upon “ making” it, who never let the loss of opportunities trouble their 
repose, who do not sit and calculate their growing wealth, and who give 
with more than the liberality of princes, and yet, as Christians, hide 
from the left hand the knowledge of what the right hand doeth. But 
these are exceptions. With the mass there is a positive devotion to the 
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art and labour of money-making ; the unrest of accumulation seizes on 
them like a fever; unless they are continually “ getting,” adding to their 
store, investing at a good profit, re-investing, and so crowding into a 
few years the natural work of a lifetime, they are wretched ; filled with 
a sense of envy of more fortunate people, sullen, discontented, angry 
at not being able to reach or to surpass the level of their neigh- 
bours or competitors. Even really good men are thus infected. I 
remember one, of great intellectual power, and by no means poor, who 
had heard of an essay “ On the Art of Getting On,” and was eager to 
get it, read it, and digest and apply its lessons. Another, a good and 
deeply pious man, confessed to me that “he felt a real pleasure in 
getting money.” When such as these give themselves up to the pursuit 
of wealth, as of something good in itself, what can we look for in the 
case of others who have no ideas beyond those of material pleasure or 
profit, or whose hearts have never been touched by the fire of Divine 
love ? 

The worst feature of this devotion to money-getting is, that it neces- 
sarily destroys leisure, and excludes alike the possibility and the idea of 
rest. A man cannot serve two masters. If material things engross 
him, the cultivation of the intellect, in its broader and higher sense, 
must be put aside, and the education of the heart must cease. These 
require time, and repose, and meditation ; men must be content to lie 
fallow, for the highest qualities are developed and strengthened not of 
set purpose, but insensibly, and unconsciously, just as the thirsty earth 
drinks in the rain, or rejoices in the sunlight. ‘To business men, there- 
fore, rest is essential if they are to be anything higher, or better, or 
nobler than mere men of business, money-making machines, accumu- 
lators. Those who are most successful are most in danger. Nothing 
deadens the heart or dims the soul so much as uniform prosperity, that 
brings with it increasing desire, and incessant care for the growth, and 
disposal, and safe custody, and cultivation of wealth. A reverse in busi- 
ness is often a real blessing, however much it may seem to be disguised, 
or however painful it may be at the moment. It forces a man, so to 
speak, back upon himself ; makes him think and reflect ; leads him to 
look beyond the windows of the golden prison-house ; sets him yearn- 
ing for the peace that is born only of rest well used. In such times, 
men do feel a great desire for repose, for some respite from the endless 
struggle to amass riches ; and whenever this feeling is aroused, it is a 
benefit incalculable, a healthful medicine, a breath of pure fresh air 
sweeping in as from the mountain side or the heather-clad moor, and 
purifying the close and sickly atmosphere of business life. If amongst 
those who read these pages there is one secretly conscious that he 
belongs to the class above described, let him look into his heart, and say 
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if he has not sometimes felt a longing for rest, even in his highest and 
fullest tide of success. At some moment, surely, his wealth has seemed 
as if it were mere dust and ashes, or the dried dead leaves of fairyland, 
worthless in comparison with the fresh dream of youth—strong, resolute, 
unfaltering in aspiration; pure in motive ; clear in purpose; unselfish 
in design ; looking forward to the full fruition of manhood, born of 
honest but not excessive labour ; and to the calm repose of age. I can 
fancy such a man feeling how empty and joyless is all that he has ac- 
complished, turning with a sigh from the welbfilled coffer, the thick 
bank-book, the piles of scrip and shares, and looking with longing eyes 
to the blessedness of repose, with its vision of the summer glory of the 
isles of the sea, purple, azure, golden, crimson, suffused with long calm 
lines of light—the glow of heaven irradiating the sweet green earth, 
and kindling the waters into a many-coloured flame of celestial bright- 
ness. 

But if these need rest, what of another class—in some respects the 
very salt and life of the nation? Look at the professional men— 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, journalists, “public” men, and others of 
kindred occupations or tastes. See how they work, day and night, 
year’s end to year's end ; watch their lives, how laborious, exacting, 
wearing ; note the strain on mind and body, the constant waste of 
physical power, the little chance of restoration by repose ; observe the 
anxiety of mind, arising often from straitened means, oftener from 
despair of achieving some great object, very dear to their hearts. These 
men, as a rule, are not eager for money. It doesn’t come in their way ; 
and they care little about going out of the way to look for it. Many of 
them—more than the world knows—have their chances, and reject 
them, deliberately, knowing that there is better and more profitable 
work to do. It is a hard contest, sometimes, this fight between interest 
and duty. A man who is conscious that he can do something for the 
good of his fellows, if he will be content only to sacrifice himself, has at 
some period of his life a special temptation, even as the Lord Himself 
had. The kingdoms of this world and all their glories lie spread out 
before him. He may be prosperous, and rich, and earn personal repute, 
and material benefits ; he may enjoy the luxury and the power of wealth, 
if he will. ‘The chance is well within reach—it is more than a chance— 
acertainty indeed. The skill, the labour, the patient endurance, the 
forethought bestowed on higher objects will surely gain for him the 
reward which attends close and skilful application to business. Many 
“aman so tempted has a hard struggle toresist. But he does resist ; his 
eyes turn to the loftier prospect of a labour that brings its own reward, 
richer and fuller, more enduring, infinitely more satisfying than any that 
can come from earthly wealth. His choice is made ; he sacrifices him- 
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self, and becomes a worker for others. Sometimes the labour is easy 
through life. Great physical strength, indomitable will, a settled purpose, 
a limited range of effort, will carry a man through, and leave him the 
promise of a vigorous old age. But in other cases, and they are many, 
how the work “tells,” how the strain increases, how the power en- 
feebles, how the weary, wearing “ grind” breaks down those who 
seemed to be so full of strength, so buoyant in courage, so swift and 
eager in the race. 

Such men—it is one great fault of our day—take too much upon them- 
selves. There is so vast an amount of work to do, and so few to do it. 
So it happens that those who lay themselves out for public life, in any 
of its varying forms, political, ministerial, philanthropic, educational, 
municipal, have to bear a burden that gets multiplied just when it ought 
to be reduced and shared with others. ‘Take the case of a great town. 
Something is wanted to be done, a new social or political movement to 
be set going, an important religious work to be undertaken, literary or 
educational institutions to be developed or conducted. By instinct the 
public looks to a very few men to bear the burden, mostly the same 
men ; always men who are already staggering beneath their present 
load. Only those who know it by experience can estimate the weari- 
ness that comes of such a life, the sense of never-ending toil ; of to- 
morrow’s work cut out before to-day’s is well begun; the prospect of 
more and more beyond, with no sight of land in the great sea of labour. 
Only those who know it can tell the secret shrinking that sometimes 
comes over the mind—the half-conscious sense of danger in the strain ; 
the shock of alarm at warning after warning. The hand trembles a 
little, the eye grows dim over the study desk, the voice quivers in the 
midst of a speech ; the vital power flickers unsteadily, and then comes 
a sense of faintness and weariness, and almost a loathing of daily 
work. Then there are other warnings. One strong man breaks down 
utterly ; another is told to cease his labour for a time ; another finds 
the power of will slipping away from him, or feels that while striving 
for new thoughts he is but repeating himself, to the wonderment of 
those who used to “ hang upon his eloquent lips.” And so there come 
ugly gaps in the little circle of workers. One drops off, another stands 
aside ; and the labour thickens on the shoulders of those who are left. 
And these—how can they help it?—take up without complaint that which 
has to be done; yet take it with a secret fear that their turn, too, is 
coming, and that others may soon have to feel for them the pain they 
now feel for dear friends who have fallen in the battle, or have been 
carried wounded to the rear. 

The truth is, most of us work too hard—especially those who work 
for others—and often under conditions which render the labour doubly 
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severe, and the pressure almost unendurable. Wewantrest. The pace 
is too swift, the burden too heavy, the weight too unevenly distributed. 
As a nation we move faster, in a degree incalculable, than our fathers 
did. Leisure seems to have become one of the lost arts. Rest is a 
luxury, to be purchased only at a price we cannot pay. Life, once so 
orderly and regular, so slow and sober, and almost solemn in its gravity, 
has become a never-ceasing whirl. The moment one task is ended, 
another begins. We are like men flying from a pitiless foe, who never 
dare stop to look back, but must needs press on in hope of a city of re- 
fuge where at last we may sit down and rest. It is almost hopeless, how- 
ever, this dream of repose. Yet how, sometimes, even to the strongest 
and cheeriest, and most prosperous amongst us, the dream will come. 
Strive as we will, we must pause, and cast one longing look at the 
promised land, wishing the struggle were over and the haven gained. 
{ can fancy a slave, bound to the oar on board a great war galley of the 
old Greeks ; how even in mid-stroke he pauses, and lets theblade hang 

idle above the spray, and looks with eager, wistful eyes, to the calm, 
smiling, sun-lit, peaceful isles of the blue Egean, and forgets for an 
instant that he is a slave, till the whip of the task-master strikes upon 
his naked back and thrills him into memory, and then the oar falls into 
the spray, the ship moves on, the day-dream is over, and he is a bond- 
man once more. So it is with many of us. We pause from sheer 
weariness of the endless toil, the strong arm droops idly, the head falls 
half asleep upon the breast, the spirit flags, the physical powers refuse 
to answer to the call, mind and body alike seem flaccid and unstrung. 
Then comes a desire, a passion, an absolute crave forrest. We feel like 
a child longing to nestle close to its mother, and to fall asleep in her 
protecting arms. It is a true instinct, and one that should be obeyed, 
for here, as in spiritual things, disobedience is death. It is Nature, our 
mother, who calls us. From her springs this desire that comes, in the 
midst of work, upon busy men, the crave to sit idly upon the shore, and 
hear the water lapping upon the sand ; or to wander in the woods, and 
watch the sunlight dappled like gold upon the giant stems ; or to breast 
the mountain, and drink in the glorious breezes of the upland moor. If 
we would still live and work, we must answer the call of Mother Nature, 
at whatever cost. Nothing but rest can soothe the over-wearied brain, 
or send the life-blood through the frame in a healthy, quickening flow, 
or banish the languor of the struggle for existence, or assuage the bitter 
pain of a consciousness of great aims conceived, but only half realised. 
Rest is the great anodyne, twin brother of sleep,“ nature’s sweet restorer.” 
We need to shake off the world, its work and cares, its strife,and pain,and 
loss, its endless claims upon time, its drain of strength—to go out from 
it, to sit for awhile as in Dreamland, upon a sunlit bank ; trees gently 
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fanned by the wind, arching overhead; with our feet amidst the fern ; 
listening with deep calm to old-world memories; seeing, as in a vision, 
old-world dreams—having “sight of Proteus rising from the sea;” 
hearing “old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” Happy he to whom 
leisure comes for such rest in reality ; happy even he who pauses for a 
moment in his work, and lets the sweet dream steal over him, like the 
odour of wild hyacinths borne in upon the wind. 
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OME spots in Canaan were identified with idolatry from the earliest 
historical period. Czesarea Philippi, the ancient Paneas, was long 
celebrated for the worship of Pan; and at a much earlier date, when 
Joshua conquered the Canaanitish tribes, it was known as the shrine of 
Baal-Gad, or Baal, the fortune-bringer. ‘The vast mass and height of 
Mount Hermon, which towers above the place, its solemn shadows, its 
gushing fountains, the brightness of the sun, and tie fertility of the soil 
disposed men to choose it as a sanctuary for the celebration of idolatrous 
worship. The site of the city is a platform of limestone ; Hermon rises 
nearly 8,000 feet above the level of the sea; the principal source of the 
Jordan bursts forth at its foot; the stream flows through different 
channels, which are bordered luxuriously with maiden-hair ferns ; and 
there are architectural remains which sufficiently indicate its former 
magnificence. Herod the Great built the city; and Herod Philip 
adorned the place, and ingeniously blended his name with that of the 
Emperor he desired to please. The soil is rich, as the crops, plants and 
trees abundantly prove. Here the poplar, mulberry, fig-tree, olive, 
terebinth, pomegranate and myrtle, with other growths, make the place 
like a Paradise for beauty and fruitfulness. The leafy bowers, or “ taber- 
nacles,” on the flat roofs of the houses, to which the inhabitants betake 
themselves in summer, suggest the plague of scorpions and other insect 
infestations. 

It is now generally considered that Hermon was the scene of the 
Transfiguration ; partly because Tabor, never mentioned in the New 
Testament, had at this time a town and garrison on its height; and 
partly because the sacred narrative brings Christ and His Apostles to 
this “high mountain apart.” Our Lord ascended this eminence with 
three of the Apostles, and, when there, began to pray ; and His form was 
silently changed into one of extraordinary resplendence. The brightness 
of Moses’ face was produced by the light of God’s countenance, which 
beamed upon him; but Jesus Christ permitted the veiled glory of His 
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inner nature to stream forth and show that in Him was “the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” 

One evening, while calmly looking at Hermon, our thoughts took 
something of the following outline :— 

1. Zhe Transfiguration justified the substance of Peter's Confession. It 
was amid this pleasant region that words were spoken which the Roman 
Church has claimed as the authority for the pre-eminence of the Pope 
over all churches and all Christians. Our Lord promised Peter that he 
should bear the keys of the kingdom of heaven. He discharged this 
office when he admitted Jew and Gentile into the fold of Christ. The 
claim of the Romanist has often been refuted by able controversialists, 
but Catholics know the power of repeated assertion, and ignore the fact 
that some offices and appointments can have no succession. Abraham, 
as the founder of the Jewish people; Moses, as their law-giver ; David, as 
the head of the royal house ; John the Baptist, as the forerunner of Jesus 
Christ ; and Peter, as chief Apostle, can have officially no followers and 
successors. ‘The confession which drew from the Saviour those words of 
promise began to be understood amid the wonders of the transfiguration. 
Peter now experienced in the glory of his Lord an exaltation and enlarge- 
ment of his own ideas and convictions. In “ His light he saw light,” 
and the majesty of Jesus gave a breadth to his views, which led him on 
the way to more precious knowledge and a more matured degree of 
spiritual life. His experience may be considered typical of that increas- 
ing impression of the glory of the Son of God, which awaits believers in 
their passage through life, through death, through the miracle of the 
resurrection, and amid the revelations of Heavenly blessedness. 

2. Lt affirmed the Spiritual importance of the Death of Christ. Moses 
and Elias spoke of “ the decease which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem.” These illustrious men had seen much of God in Providence, 
in the ordinances of worship, in the sphere of miracle, and in that 
Heaven where were gathered “the spirits of just men made perfect.” 
Both knew Horeb well. Both were valiant for the truth ; both pass by 
all other subjects to speak of an event which consummates and 
crowns the work which God gave them to do. The passover-lamb 
was to find its highest realisation in the sufferings of our Lord; 
and the sacrifices of Sinai and Carmel were to be eclipsed by 
“one offering” on the cross. Our Redeemer carried the mighty burden 
of His coming sorrows all alone. The disciples were perplexed and 
alarmed when they heard the sad tidings ; and of “ the people there was 
none with Him.” There was no one who could share His thoughts and 
diminish by sympathy the weight of His distress. What earth cannot 
give Heaven supplies, and Moses and Elias speak of the sufferings of 
Christ and “the glory that should follow.” 
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3. This fact required Divine interpretation. The Apostles were evi- 
dently overpowered at this sublime appearance. Peter proposed to 
prepare some leafy bowers, or “‘tabernacles,” for Christ and the heavenly 
messengers ; while he yet spake, being dazzled by the splendour of the 
scene, there came a voice from the excellent glory, “‘ This is my beloved 
Son, hear Him.” Our Lord was thus declared to be the supreme and 
central figure of the group ; Moses had spoken as a prophet, mighty in 
word and deed ; and Elijah had uttered words of indignant remonstrance 
in the presence of the unstable multitudes at Carmel. Now, “God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, spoken unto us by His 
Son, the brightness of His glory and the express image of His person.” 
These disciples were to turn a deaf earto Scribes and Pharisees, Rabbis 
and Sadducees, Herodians and Romans, and listen to Him, that their 
life might be consistent, their convictions strong, their thoughts and 
words helpful to others, and their end everlasting peace. The unrivalled 
dignity of our Lord claims our profound attention, and the aims of His 
teaching tend to the possession and enjoyment of a glory of which the 
transfiguration gives us some impressive hints. 

4. Lt was seer by those most able to realise its design. Peter, James, and 
John were chosen by Jesus Christ to be the witnesses of the sublimest 
acts and experiences of His earthly career; they were present at the 
revival of Jairus’ daughter, and attended Him when He entered upon the 
mysterious conflict of Gethsemane; they saw Him now in glory, and 
hereafter they beheld Him return from that baptism of blood which was 
caused by the inscrutable sorrows of His agony. ‘The other disciples 
were good and brave men; but as it was in the history of David, so it 
was in the career of the Son of David. In the troops of the King of 
Israel there were three mighty men who, like their leader, were cast in 
an heroic mould, and whose valour and exploits gave them pre-eminence 
even over many-who ‘‘jeoparded their lives on the high places of the 
field.” These three disciples loved Christ with a mighty affection. 
Peter exposed himself to temptation, for he could scarcely bear to be 
separated from his Master. James and John flamed with indignation 
against the inhospitable Samaritans, and though their anger was wrong, 
it revealed the measure and force of their love to their Lord ; these were 
the men who followed Christ to the mountain-top, saw the glory, and 
heard the voices of the prophets, who spoke in calmer, sweeter tones 
than ever they had done on Horeb and Carmel, and listened to the 
utterance of Him whose words were full of authority and grace: these 
men could keep the secret of the future sufferings of Jesus, and gradually 
grasped the mighty import of the fact they had witnessed. From them 
have flowed those streams of light and influence which still assist in 
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making ‘‘ glad the city of God.” Eminent and zealous believers have 
meat to eat of which other Christians know little, because they are 
drawn into the “banqueting-house and the banner over them is love.” 
Such was the happy experience of Owen, with his massive learning and 
exulting admiration of Christ ; of Howe, who lived in the regions of 
serene meditation and enjoyed foretastes of the “ Blessedness of the 
Righteous ;” and of Baxter, whose penetrative intellect and fervent 
piety keep his name before us with undimmed brightness and abiding 
power. 

It suggests a group of evidences to the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. There 
were here some of the most impressive testimonies ever vouchsafed to the 
character and mission of our Lord. Faith in Him is a reasonable ser- 
vice ; and the proofs of His divine nature and work justify us in yielding 
our intellect to be filled with His truth; our life to be shaped by His 
influence, and our hereafter to be blessed with His presence and glory. 
From heaven there comes the clear and decisive testimony to the Son- 
ship of the Redeemer. From the days of Enoch to the ministry of John 
the Baptist, none of the most distinguished servants of God ever received 
so sublime an authentication of exalted nature and special relation to 
the “ Father of Glory.” The declaration, “This is my beloved Son,” is 
a “name which is above every name ;” there we may note the unique 
and unrivalled nature of our Lord ; there was in Him a divine pre-emi- 
nence which shone forth in extraordinary resplendence. ‘This harmonises 
with all His unequalled ministry, in which we see miracles performed 
without delay, patience and self-possession amidst manifold injustice 
and ingratitude, the maintenance of His own spiritual force, the teachings 
of precious wisdom, and crowned by sufferings which reveal His love and 
win our love and increasing adoration. The prophets give their testi- 
mony to the Messiahship of our Lord. Moses introduced the law, which 
was a shadow, but “the body was Christ”; Elijah strove to win the people 
to the old paths that they might find rest for their souls ; these eminent 
servants of God bear witness to Him who crowns their work and gives 
the highest meaning to their ministry. The Apostles are the spectators 
of this sublime event, and doubtless often attested the fact and explained 
the object of this solemn scene ; they beheld Him as the “only-begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth.” Here, then, the principal lines 
of evidence meet, for the Father speaks from His throne, the Son reveals 
-Himself in His native majesty and divine relationship to the Supreme 
Jehovah. The prophets of the old covenant bear witness to the founder 
of the new; and the Apostles speak of that which they have seen with their 
eyes—have looked upon, and their hands have handled of the word 
of life. 

It occurred on the borders of the Gentile world. Mount Hermon was 
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probably the most northern limit to which our Lord ever travelled. His 
chief mission was to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Beyond 
this spot and the boundary of Palestine, the people dwelt in darkness 
and sat in the shadow of death. Arabia, India and China, Africa, Italy 
and Germany, and Britain, cut off from the rest of the world by its sur- 
rounding sea, seemed by their ignorance and prevalent idolatries to 
justify Satan in offering them as a splendid temptation to the Redeemer, 
who preferred to win an immortal crown through the suffering of death 
and the shame of the cross. Through these vast regions His thought 
travelled, and He knew that He should bring many that were not of the 
Jewish people into the secure and peaceful folds of His grace. He was 
to have “ the heathen for His inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for His possession.” It seemed now as if the prophet’s words 
began to have their fulfilment: “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” He foresaw these wide regions 
invaded by His servants, who, under the impulse of a diffusive love to 
men, would preach “ Christ, and Him crucified.” Through them He 
would ever repeat His invitation to children, and say, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.” He would see, in the future, young men and 
maidens who would consecrate the bloom and vigour of their life to His 
service ; the father with his love, and the mother with her affection soliciting 
Him to make their household the temple of His presence ; learning, like 
the wise men, spreading its treasures at His feet ; age crowned with 
Christian grace; affliction with filial resignation; and the martyr’s 
courage as he passes through the fiery gate of suffering to the presence 
of his Lord to enjoy the welcome of angels and “the spirits of just 
men made perfect.” He anticipated, we doubt not, that He should 
come as at Cana, to hallow the joy of the marriage, and to turn the 
water of common events and temporal mercies into the wine of spiritual 
satisfaction and sacred joy. He would silently approach the funeral 
procession and whisper the precious words, “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” He would see churches gathered—now in upper rooms, then 
in winding subterranean catacombs; and then in spacious churches, 
where, on the first day of the week which commemorates His resur- 
rection, there would be a truce to worldly cares, and His followers 
would sit with Him in “heavenly places.” 
Dorking. J. S. Bricut. 
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Isaac WatTTs. 


HE year 1674 must take rank among the not least memorable 

years in European and in English history. A great war was 
raging on the Continent: the war undertaken by Louis XIV. for the 
destruction of the Protestant commonwealth of the United Provinces ; 
the war in which William of Orange first manifested his wisdom, valour, 
and patriotism; a war into which a profligate king and a profligate 
ministry had drawn England, as the ally of France. This year assured 
the safety of Holland and diminished the shame of England. It wit- 
nessed an outburst of national indignation against the many misdeeds 
of Charles II. and the Cabal. It witnessed the overthrow of the 
Cabal and the conclusion of peace with the Dutch ; the break-up of the 
most infamous ministry by which England was ever directed, and the 
termination of the most infamous war in which England was ever 
engaged. But to most Englishmen 1674 is most memorable as the year 
in which Milton died (November ro); while it is not least memorable as 
the year in which Isaac Watts was born (July 17). It well becomes 
every patriotic, enlightened, and devout Englishman not to let pass the 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth without grateful and reverent 
recollection ; to thank Heaven and congratulate his country upon the 
advent of so true a potentate and so great a benefactor. 

No one, I suppose, would refuse so good a man and so copious, 
excellent, and popular a writer a place among the benefactors of his 
race ; but many may feel astonished at being called to recognise Watts 
as an English potentate. Yet who, on reflection, can refuse him this 
rank? If to live in the affectionate and grateful memory of ages and 
generations ; if to be present with men in their saddest and most 
solemn, in their best, their noblest, and their happiest hours ; if to bear 
no small part in uplifting the thoughts, directing the actions, and shaping 
the lives of multitudes; if to be and to do all this is to possess and 
to exercise power, Watts must needs be recognised as a very real 
potentate. 

Now, what has given him this power? He had much intellectual 
vigour and versatility ; he had great extent and variety of knowledge. 
His endowments were many ; his attainments were large. He was a 
very copious, various, excellent, and popular writer. He handled innu- 
merable subjects, none unworthily, and most very well. He was a 
respectable scholar and a considerable metaphysician. He was 
well versed in moral philosophy, and had some acquaintance with 
natural philosophy. He abridged Locke, and explained Newton. He 
produced an introduction to Logic, and wrote an admirable book on 
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the “ Improvement of the Mind.”” He had some command of Latin 
prose and Latin verse.* He was a powerful and persuasive preacher, 
and published sermons innumerable, as well as countless catechisms. 
He wrote much English verse unconnected with sacred themes, not 
without vigour and felicity. He may be regarded as the most popular 
religious writer of his age, as well as one of the best preachers. 

All this intellectual vigour and fecundity—these manifold gifts, attain- 
ments and productions, were adorned by singular beauty of nature and 
spotless purity of life. 

But this rare combination of high moral and spiritual excellence 
with great merit as a writer and preacher, does not exalt Watts into a 
conspicuous and abiding potentate. Though a most interesting, useful, 
and popular writer on so many subjects, he was not a great thinker ; he 
was not a profound philosopher; he was not a great poet in the widest 
sense of the word; but he was a great sacred singer. His greatness 
lay in his hymns; his ‘Divine Songs” have made him a potentate. It 
was mainly through them that he swayed his own generation; it is 
wholly through them that he has had power with posterity ; it is through 
them that he still reigns. It is not too much to say that very few 
English writers have wielded a power more deep and wide, while not 
one has put forth a power so directly beneficent. The words of no man 
are so familiar to the lips of so many English-speaking people, have 
reached and stirred so many hearts, have guided and ennobled so many 
lives, as the words of Isaac Watts. 

The power of his hymns is, of course, due to their excellence. Watts 
is, in every sense of the word, the first of English hymn-writers. To 
him we owe the earliest and the best provision of sacred song. To him 
belongs the glory of an originator, as well as that of a great sacred 
singer. Rich as England was in sacred poetry, she possessed little or 
nothing of sacred song till Watts put forth the ‘‘ Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs” in 1707. Two or three hymns by Bishop Ken and two or three 
hymns at the end of the Common Prayer-Book, constituted her available 
stock ; and this scanty stock was scarcely ever used. Literal versions 
of the Psalms furnished forth the service of song, both among Anglicans 
and Nonconformists. Of a truth, Watts introduced the hymn into 
English worship, made it an integral portion, and the most glorious 


* His ode ‘*Ad Nostrum Dominum,” in the ‘‘ Hore Lyrica,” has great vigour. 


His epitaph on Edward Broadhurst, minister of the New Meeting House, Birming- 
ham, is a fine piece of monumental Latinity. It ends thus :— 


** Animam ad superos avolantem 
Ecclesia militans luget, 
Triumphans gratulatur : 

Suscipit Christus, agnoscit Deus,” 
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portion, thereof. Puritanism has been often reproached with an ex- 
clusive devotion to the sermon, and an indifference to everything else, 
in defiance of the fact that England owes to Puritanism not only the 
preservation of her liberties, but this supreme gladness and glory of her 
worship. Is it not singular that English Puritanism bestowed upon 
England that most inspiring element of worship which Scottish Puritan- 
ism has withholden from Scotland ? 

The beginner of the hymn must be acknowledged to have been 
its mightiest master. The contribution of Watts to the store of English 
sacred song, including the “ Hore Lyricz,” the “‘ Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs,” the “ Imitation of the Psalms,” and the ‘‘ Divine and Moral 
Songs for Children,” exceeds in worth that of any other contributor. 
I do not deny the feebleness and baldness of many of his hymns. I 
am fully aware of the weak and clumsy expressions which not 
unfrequently impair and disfigure some of his noblest strains ; but after 
every concession and deduction I still claim for him the highest rank 
among English hymn-writers. Charles Wesley has a more sustained 
glow ; Montgomery has fewer faults ; Keble is a sacred poet rather than 
a sacred singer; Cowper is a far greater poet; but no one has so 
happily combined the qualities which go to make a true divine song— 
tiveliness and intensity of feeling, directness, clearness, and vividness 


of utterance, strength, sweetness, and simplicity of diction and melody 
of rhythm, as Watts ; at least, no one has so often exhibited the combi- 
nation of these qualities: no hymn-writer has produced so many true 
songs, so many strains which readily lend themselves to music, which 
possess the very flow and ring proper to the true song, whether sacred . 
or secular. It is impossible to conceive of more true or perfect songs 


than such hymns as these :— 
‘‘ Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme ;”’ “ Join all the glorious 
names ;” “Come, let us join our cheerful songs ;” ‘‘ Give me the wings 
of faith to rise ;” “ Welcome, sweet day of rest ;” “Come, we that love 
the Lord ;” ‘Why should the children of a king;” “Stand up, my 
soul, shake off thy fears ;”” “ Praise, everlasting praise, be paid ; ” “Sweet 
is the work, my God, my King ;” ‘“‘ Awake our souls, away our fears.” 
With what sweetness and fulness of flow, as well as with what grandeur 
of thought and loftiness of expression, does he sing the faithfulness of 
God! 
** Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme, 
And speak some boundless thing : 
The mighty works or mightier name 
Of our Eternal King ! 


Tell of His wondrous faithfulness, 
And sound His praise abroad ; 

Sing the sweet promise of His grace, 
And the performing God. 
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Proclaim salvation from the Lord 
To wretched, dying men! 

His hand hath writ the sacred word 
With an immortal pen. 


Engraved as on eternal brass 
The mighty promise shines ; 
Nor can the powers of darkness rase 
Those everlasting lines. 
“ His very word of grace is strong 
As that which built the skies ; 
The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises.” 
What a true and perfect song is this !—unsurpassed by any song within 
my knowledge, whether sacred or secular. 

In the wide range of his themes Watts far transcends all sacred 
singers. Herein especially is he contrasted with modern hymn-writers, 
who seem to have no other subjects than redeeming love, sacramental 
grace, inner experience, and heavenly joys. Now, no sacred singer has 
set forth the Redeemer in all the aspects of that “love which passeth 
knowledge” more sweetly and exultingly than has Watts; no one has 
drawn out the struggles, sorrows, aspirations, and joys of the soul with 
more power and sympathy; no one has been more transported by the 
vision of heavenly bliss; but he will not be limited to these themes. He 
has glorified God in Himself, God in Nature, God in Providence, God 
in History. He has sung the Creator, the Upholder, the Benefactor : 
the visible works of God, the incommunicable perfections, the unutter- 
able glories of God, the eternity, the almightiness, the infinity, the 
majesty, the greatness, the goodness of God have nobly inspired him, 
have drawn forth such glorious strains as these :— 

“Who dares attempt the Eternal Name;” ‘Great God, how infinite 
art Thou ;” ‘“‘God is a name my soul adores ;” ‘‘ Eternal Wisdom ! 
Thee we praise ;” “ What is our God, or what His name ;” “ Rise, rise, 
my soul, and leave the ground ;” “ How shall I praise the eternal God ;” 
“Great God! Thy glories shall employ ;” “Thy names, how infinite 
they be;” ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord with joyful tongue.” 

Hardly any other sacred singer has ventured upon these topmost 
heights of praise, whereon Watts walks with such easy grandeur, as 
this lofty strain bears witness :— 

‘* God is a name my soul adores ; 
The Almighty Three, the Eternal One ; 


Nature and grace, with all their powers, 
Confess the Infinite Unknown. 


Thy voice produced the seas and spheres, 
Bade the waves roar and planets shine ; 
But nothing like Thyself appears 
Through all these spacious works of Thine. 
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Still restless Nature dies and grows ; 
From change to change the creatures run ; 
Thy being no succession knows, 
And all Thy vast designs are one. 
How shall affrighted mortals dare 
To sing Thy glory or Thy grace ? 
Beneath Thy feet we be so far, 
And see but shadows of Thy face. 
Who can behold the blazing light ? 
Who can approach consuming flame ? 
None but Thy wisdom knows Thy might ; 
None but Thy Word can speak Thy name.’ 


’ 


Some of these swelling strains end in a personal appropriation of sin- 
gular felicity and force. In the hymn 166 (Book II.) beginning “‘ How 
shall I praise the Eternal God,” after rapturously dilating on the Divine 
perfections, he exclaims :— 
** Now to my soul, Almighty King, 
Speak some forgiving word ! 
Then ’twill be double joy to sing 
The glories of my Lord.” 


Watts likewise recognised God in history as no other sacred singer 
has done. He was not satisfied with the one formal strain about our 
country which most hymn writers feel bound to produce, and all hymn 
collectors feel bound to insert ;{his patriotism overflowed in many a 
fervent strain. He did not restrict the intervention: of God to the 
affairs of Israel ; he beheld the Divine footsteps in Britain as well as 
in Palestine. He hailed as}divine facts the great contemporary events of 
English history, the grand struggle of the seventeenth century for 
political and spiritual freedom, the Revolution of 1688, and the Pro- 
testant Succession, and commended them as such to the thankful 
commemoration of his countrymen :— 


‘* Let_children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, 
Which in our younger years we saw, 
“And which our fathers told.” 


Throughout his “Imitation of the Psalms” he transfers to England the 
conflicts and the triumphs of Israel. Where the victory of Israel over 
her enemies is celebrated, as in Psalm 48, he sets forth the victory of 
Britain over Rome. Where the hand of God is recognised in the re- 
volutions of states, in the pulling down and setting up of kings, as in 
Psalm 75, he rejoices to acknowledge the Divine hand in the English 
Revolution and the Protestant Succession. From Psalm 67 he wins 
that noble national hymn :— 
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‘* Shine, mighty God, on Britain shine 

With beams of heavenly grace ; 

Reveal Thy power through all our coasts, 
And show Thy smiling face. 

Amidst our isle, exalted high, 
Do Thou, our Glory, stand, 

And like a wall of guardian fire 
Surround the favourite land !” 


His Protestantism is as lively as his patriotism, and inspires not a few 
vigorous strains among the “ Horze Lyricze,” the Hymns and the Psalms 
(Hymns 29, 56, and 59 of Book I., Psalms 115, 135, &c.) Almost all 
subsequent hymn-writers have kept silence here, as though history were 
profane and Protestantism worn out. One only of his successors, as 
far as I know, has ventured upon this ground, has recognised the 
divineness of history and invoked the fall of Rome. 

Not only is his range of subjects far wider than that of any other 
hymn-writer : his hymns are informed with thought far above all other 
hymns. The strains of most sacred singers reveal the fervent believer, 
the man of spiritual experience, the reader of the Bible; while many 
of the songs of Watts indicate the philosopher, the metaphysician, the 
man of large knowledge and much speculative power. But this pre- 
sence of speculation never impairs the power of the hymn ; the song 
is not the less a true song for being informed with thought, as this 
grand strain—seldom sung, I fear, in this degenerate age—bears 
witness :— 

** Great God, how infinite art Thou ! 
What worthless worms are we ! 
Let the whole race of creatures bow, 
And pay their praise to Thee. 
Thy throne eternal ages stood, 
Ere seas or stars were made ; 
Thou art the ever-living God, 
Were all the nations dead. 


Eternity with all its years 
Stands present in Thy view ; 

To Thee there nothing old appears ; 
Great God ! there’s nothing new. 


Our lives through various scenes are drawn, 
And vexed with trifling cares ; 

While Thine eternal thought moves on 
Thine undisturbed affairs. 


Great God, how infinite art Thou! 
What worthless worms are we ; 
Let the whole race of creatures bow, 
And pay their praise to Thee.” 
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Hardly inferior in grandeur of thought and expression is the kindred 
strain, beginning— 


** Rise, rise my soul, and leave the ground.” 


The divine songs of Watts transcend all others not only in fulness 
of thought, but in its clear working out and distinct presentation. This 
happy clearness does not exclude rapture ; precision of expression 
does not interrupt the flow of the song; the swell of the strain keeps 
company with the unfolding of the thought. Such hymns as: “ Join 
all the glorious names,” ‘Go worship at Emmanuel’s feet,” “ Father, I 
long, I faint to see ;” and that wonderful strain entitled ‘‘ The Pil- 
grimage of the Saints,” so glorious and majestic, notwithstanding its 
sad beginning— 


*¢ Lord, what a wretched land is this !” 


nobly exemplify this rare combination. 

This last-named strain manifests another pre-eminence of Watts— 
his intimacy with the deeps of the human heart. He has spoken to 
men ‘in their darkest and brightest, their most solemn and earnest 
hours, as no other sacred singer has spoken; and his voice has found 
its way into their inmost souls. His divine songs have not only 
gladdened and glorified worship; they have comforted, cheered, 
guided, nourished and ennobled life. In our days, young ladies and 
gentlemen entertain a Sunday evening by singing pretty hymns to 
pretty tunes: the hymns of Watts have been taken to the hearts of 
toiling, struggling, sorrowing, aspiring, rejoicing men and women. 
They have not been mere Sunday guests, but daily intimates and 
helpers, bosom friends, prized most dearly and clasped most closely in 
the thick of the fight, in the depths of sorrow, in the fulness of joy. 
How many a workman has sweetened his toils with the happy ring of 
“Come, let us join our cheerful songs,” or, ‘‘ My God, my King, Thy 
various praise.” How many exceeding sufferers have found their sor- 
rows at once uttered and lightened, their hearts uplifted and kindled, as 
they followed the majestic ascent of the Pilgrimage of the Saints :— 

‘* By glimmering hopes and gloomy fears 
We trace the sacred road ; 


Through dismal deeps and dangerous snares 
We make our way to God. 


Our journey is a thorny maze, 
But we march upward still ; 

Forget these troubles of the ways, 
And reach at Sion’s hill. 


See the kind angels at the gates 
Inviting us to come ! 

There Jesus the Forerunner waits, 
To welcome travellers home.” 
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How many a struggling soul has soared aloft while singing— 
‘** Give me the wings of faith to rise 
Within the veil, and see 
The saints above, how great their joys, 
How bright their glories be !” 


How many a fainting, fearful heart has regained valour and achieved 
victory beneath the clarion swell of— 


‘* Stand up, my soul! shake off thy fears, 
And gird the Gospel armour on ; 
March to the gates of endless joy 
Where thy great Captain Saviour’s gone !”” 


How often have the cares and the vanities of the world taken to flight 
at the earnest cry— 
‘** My God, permit me not to be 
A stranger to myself and Thee! 
Amidst a thousand thoughts I rove 
Forgetful of my highest love.” 
How often has the spirit of heaviness been exchanged for the garment 
of praise beneath the soul-soothing power of that blessed strain— 
‘* When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 


How many happy souls have exclaimed in the fulness of delight— 


** Come, we that love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known ; 
Join in a song of sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne.” 
Or— 
** Lord, how secure and blest are they 
Who feel the joy of pardoned sin.” 


Has not many a mourner, bending over the open grave where all that 
is mortal of what he most loved has just been laid, murmured in broken 
tones and with an almost broken heart that sweetest, tenderest, and 
most sublime of funeral hymns ?— 
** Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room 
To seek a slumber in the dust.’’ 
And has it not been sometimes granted to the godly and aspiring soul 
in full sincerity to exclaim— 
‘* Father, I long, I faint to see 
The place of Thine abode; 
To leave these earthly courts, and flee 
Up to Thy seat, my God.” 
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This singular power of the divine songs of Watts stands out in 
striking contrast with the singular effeminacy of much of modern 
hymnology, and conveys the best rebuke for the ignorance and folly of 
those who talk of Watts as a well-meaning, feeble writer. It is the 
habit of such very small personages as contributors to petty comic 
periodicals, and London correspondents of provincial journals, to deal 
in wretched jokes about Dr. Watts and ‘‘the little busy bee.” The 
extraordinary excellence and amazing popularity of his Hymns for 
Children have done Watts some wrong. ‘The richly-endowed intellect, 
the accomplished scholar, the able metaphysician, the great sacred 
singer, has been forgotten in the guide and gladdener of childhood. 
Watts is the most masculine and intellectual {of hymn-writers. He 
never perpetrated a pretty hymn, not even when singing for children. 

In the “ Divine and Moral Songs” there are homely strains, there are 
vigorous strains, there are exquisite strains, there are lofty strains ; but 
there is not a single feeble, not a single pretty strain. Even in those songs 
among the “Hore Lyricz,” sacred to Divine Love, there is some- 
thing more than prettiness. 

‘* His charms shall make my numbers flow, 
And hold the falling floods ; 
While silence sits on every bough 
And holds the listening woods. 
I’ll carve our passion on the bark ; 
And every wounded tree 


Shall drop, and bear some mystic mark 
That Jesus died for me.” 


** But when He shows His hands and heart 
With those dear prints of dying smart, 
He sets my soul on fire : 
Not the beloved John could rest 
With more delight upon that breast, 
Nor Thomas pry into those wounds with more intense desire.” 


Strength is his supreme characteristic. Charles Wesley, with more 
glow, has less strength than Watts. Most of his successors are abso- 
lutely effeminate beside him. He alone has left strains which those 
mightiest of all Englishmen, the warrior saints whom Cromwell led, 
would have rejoiced to sing :— 


‘* Hark ! how Thy saints unite their cries, 
And pray and wait the general doom ! 
Come Thou, the soul of all our joys, 
Thou, the Desire of Nations, come ! 


Our heart-strings groan with deep complaint; 
Our flesh lies panting, Lord, for Thee ; 
And every limb and every joint 
Stretches for immortality. 
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Our spirits shake their eager wings, 
And burn to meet Thy flying throne ; 
We rise away from mortal things 
To attend Thy shining chariot down. 
Now let our cheerful eyes survey 
The blazing earth and melting hills! 
And smile to see the lightning play, 
And flash along before Thy wheels !” 


It is difficult to overpraise the condensed expression, the compressed 


fulness of thought, the majestic might, and the solemn grandeur of 
another strain after their heart, and ours too :— 


**Sing to the Lord that built the skies, 
The Lord that reared this stately frame ; 
Let all the nations sound His praise, 
And lands unknown repeat His name. 


He formed the seas and formed the hills, 
Made every drop and every dust, 
Nature and time, with all their wheels, 
And pushed them into motion first. 
Now from His high, imperial throne 
He look¢ far down upon the spheres ; 
He bids the shining orbs roll on, 
And round He turns the hasty years. 


Thus shall this moving engine last 
Till all His saints are gathered in ; 

Then for the trumpet’s dreadful blast 
To shake it all to dust again ! 


Yet, when the sound shall tear the skies, 
And lightning burn this globe below, 

Saints ! you may lift your joyful eyes ; 
There’s a new heaven and earth for you.” 


The hymns of Watts abound with potent and happy utterances of 
great spiritual truths. When has the distinct existence of the Creator 
been so vividly and tersely asserted, when has Pantheism been so 
vigorously and compendiously denied, as in this couplet >— 


‘Thou art the ever-living God 


” 
. 


Were all the nations dead 
I have space only for a few kindred felicities :— 


‘* Immortal principles forbid 
The son of God to sin. 
Not with the terrors of a slave 
Do they perform His will ; 
But with the noblest powers they have 
His sweet commands fulfil.” 
‘* The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below ; 
Celestial fruits on earthly ground 
From faith and hope may grow. 
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The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets 

Before we reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets.” 


‘* The graves of all His saints He blessed, 
And softened every bed ; 
Where should the dying members rest 
But with the dying Head?” 


‘* There to fulfil Thy sweet commands 
Our speedy feet shall move ; 
Nor sin shall clog our wingéd zeal, 
Nor cool our burning love.” 


‘* The more Thy glories strike mine eyes, 
The humbler I shall lie ; 

Thus, while I sink, my joys shall rise 
Unmeasurably high.” 


I doubt if any writer of any age has put forth so pervading and so 
beneficent a power over so many lives as Watts. There have been 
multitudes in whose inmost hearts he has dwelt, and whose whole 
existence he has exalted ; with whom he has been a perpetual presence ; 
to whom he has been, in simplest truth, a guardian angel, persuasive to 
all good, and helpful against all evil ; whom he has guided even from 
the cradle to the very gate of heaven ; who have lisped his words in 
infancy, and who have passed away with his words on their lips; whose 
first remembered utterance was, “ How glorious is our heavenly King,” 
and whose last audible utterance was, “ Jesus can make a dying bed,” 
or, ‘‘I’ll praise Him while He lends me breath.” 

It may be that the power of Watts is somewhat waning ; that as his 
voice is heard in the assembly less often than of old, so he is less power- 
ful over the life. Certainly I have never met with any young man or 
woman who feels towards Watts as I and multitudes of my generation feel, 
as multitudes of the preceding generation felt. Still I cannot conceive 
of Watts ceasing to be a potentate and a benefactor as long as men have 
spiritual needs and aspirations, and as long as the English language 
endures. ‘This two-hundredth anniversary of his birth makes us retro- 
spective and commemorative; bids us look back upon what he has 
done, and contemplate the depth, the greatness, the beauty and the 
blessedness of his work; bids us rejoice therein with an exceeding 
joy, and be thankful with a profound thankfulness. It brings vividly 
before us the time in which he lived, the people with whom he asso- 
ciated, and the places with which he was connected. It reminds us 
of the Fleetwoods, the Hartopps, and the Abneys, of Mrs. Bendish and 
Mrs. Rowe, of Daniel Neale and Philip Doddridge. It allures us to 
Bury-street, where he so long preached; to the mansion at Stoke 
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Newington, hallowed by his visit of thirty-five years ; and to the grave- 
yard at Bunhill Fields, which his tomb invests for not a few pilgrims 
with its sovereign sanctity. An Independent minister and a Puritan 
luminary, he yet emphatically belongs to all English-speaking people ; 
he is a true English potentate, a more than national benefactor. It is 
good for us all to recognise the manifold worth of Watts; to admire in 
him the accomplished scholar, the subtle metaphysician, the weighty 
moralist, the learned theologian, the powerful preacher, the charming 
and impressive writer, the great sacred singer ; to revere that union of 
so many gifts and attainments with so many virtues, that combination of 
singular intellectual vigour and activity with deep spirituality and 
exceeding holiness; that entire consecration of all his powers to the 
highest ends, and that most diligent employment of those powers. It 
is meet and right for us to rejoice in this first of English sacred singers ; 
to turn from the slightness and effeminacy of most modern English hymns 
to those divine songs of his—so strong and so sweet, so substantial yet 
so rapturous, so full of thought and so full of fire, so quickening, so 
kindling, so sustaining. It is good to contemplate the work wrought by 
him through them. But who can meetly set forth that wonderful and 
most blessed work? who can gather together in thought, who can 
fittingly speak of those generations so sweetly united by the tradition of 
his strains—those millions of worshippers whom he has uplifted 
heavenward—those multitudes whose lives he has helped to purify and 
ennoble—those innumerable death-beds whereon he has shed such 
sweetness and glory—that countless throng of indebted and grateful 
spirits who are enjoying the “land of pure delight,” and bathing “in 
seas of heavenly rest ” ? Tuomas H. GILL. 


THE Primate’s CHURCH REFORM. 


T is not necessary to search far for the reasons which have led the 
Primate, as the representative of the Episcopal Bench, to make a des- 
perate effort to terminate the shameful and growing disorders which are 
at once a scandal to the Church and a peril to the Establishment. The 
Church Times, indeed, gives us mysterious though perfectly intelligible 
hints, that behind the Archbishop there is a still more exalted personage, 
who is the true author of his Bill ; that the Ministry have been induced 
to countenance it from a desire ‘‘ to please the august personage for 
whose gratification the Bill was originated,” and that as it has been in- 
troduced under the “very highest instigation,” neither Bishops nor 
Ministers like to take upon themselves the responsibility of arresting 
its further progress.” If, indeed, Her Majesty has felt the necessity of 
EE 
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some measures being adopted to save the Establishment from being 
Romanised, and if, as is suggested, she was desirous of counteracting 
the designs of those ‘“‘who ventured to express disapprobation of for- 
saking the ministrations of the Church of England for those of an alien 
communion ;” that is, to put this somewhat ambiguous statement in 
plainer language, who deprecated secession to Rome, and advised rather 
that Romish ideas and practices should be so engrafted on the Anglican 
Church as to obviate the necessity for such a change of allegiance, there 
are multitudes who will feel that in giving this proof of fidelity to the 
trust committed to her as a Protestant monarch, she has only established 
a new claim to the loyal attachment of her people. Even those of us 
who object to the Establishment will feel that she in her position may 
naturally desire to make it conform to what she esteems its true ideal, 
and recognise the honesty of her purpose while we doubt the possibility 
of success in the attempt which she has counselled. 

But it would be idle to discuss a rumour which has no better authority 
than a suggestion of the Church Times. It certainly is not necessary to 
resort to any such hypothesis to explain the Primate’s action. The 
general feeling, even among moderate men in the Establishment, is, that 
action has been delayed too long; and as the predominance of its Con- 
servative friends in both Houses of Parliament seemed to present an 
opportunity for effecting a necessary reform without advancing the de- 
signs of its Nonconformist foes, the Archbishop would have been 
strongly condemned if he had allowed the precious season to pass away 
unimproved. ‘The event may show that this apparent revival of Con- 
servative sentiment was the worst thing that could have happened to the 
Establishment ; that it would have been better if the apparent 
strength of its adversaries had enforced a policy of quietude ; and that, 
however serious the evils it has to endure, it would have been better 
(not indeed in the interests of truth and righteousness, or of the spiritual 
power and purity of the Church, but for the safety of the Establishment) 
to have submitted to all, instead of increasing the bitterness of party 
strife by any attempt to compose existing differences. But though it 
might have been possible to sit still while there was so much excuse for 
the adoption of so unworthy and ignoble a policy in the state of feeling 
in a Parliament whose atmosphere, according to the Duke of Argyll, was 
so unfriendly to State Churches, the change produced by the General 
Election rendered a perseverance in it impracticable. Indeed, as all 
immediate fear for the existence of the Establishment seemed to be 
past, it was incumbent on its rulers to take advantage of the lull in 
the storm to overhaul the vessel, and by judicious repairs render it 
better fitted to contend against the tempest when it shall return—as 
return it certainly will. 
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The Archbishop was, therefore, almost compelled to take action ; and 
in fact the lawlessness and disorder of the Church, as described by him- 
self in the speech with which he introduced his measure, had become so 
extreme, that for him and his colleagues to have remained quiescent would 
have been the virtual abdication of their authority. There were not want- 
ing those within the Church as well as outside her circle who smiled at 
the idea that Parliament would work out her deliverance, and marvelled 
at the credulity of those who nurtured hopes which they felt must turn 
out mere illusions. But they were regarded as either miserable Dissenters, 
in whom, of course, the wish was father to the thought, or keen partisans, 
whose views were coloured by the fear of possible danger to their party, 
or enthusiasts for a system who felt instinctively that legislation would 
sanction some compromise which they could not view with favour. Of 
course laws could not be made to please the advocates of a narrow and 
restrictive policy ; but as the great majority of Anglicans are sober, ra- 
tional people, who understand the rule of live and let live, are far more 
anxious about the security of the Establishment than the triumph of their 
sectional views, and above all things hate that extravagance which is the 
root of all evil, there could be no difficulty in preparing and passing a 
law which would meet their wishes and at the same time suffice for the 
suppression of Ritualist extremes. An exclusive measure was the very 
last thing to be contemplated, for as the Church was built on a founda- 
tion of compromise—as, according to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
“compromise” is written all over the Prayer-book—and as from the first 
she has included opposite ‘ schools ” whose first concern after discharging 
their primary and common duty to the Establishment seems to have been 
the weakening of each other, it would be folly to attempt anything so wild 
and revolutionary as the establishment of unity even in a Church which 
is governed by an Act of Uniformity. Such insane devices as the enforce- 
ment of the Rubrics, the requirement of absolute obedience to the law 
on the part of the clergy, and in general an appeal to the Prayer-book 
and Articles as standards to the letter of which there must be absolute 
conformity, might be entertained by extreme reformers ; but the Primate 
and his Bishops were far too wise to show such fanaticism about the law. 
All that they desired to do was to put a check on the violence of men 
whose transgressions were becoming too flagrant, and that surely could 
not be impracticable. As the Bishop of Peterborough explained to his 
diocesan synod, while the majority of all the three schools of thought 
“are exceedingly remarkable for their obedience and their submission to 
the laws of the Rubric,” there is a “very small minority in all schools 
who are not submissive to or heedful of the law.” Thus there isa Broad 
Churchman who plainly declares he will not read the Athanasian Creed ; 
an Evangelical clergyman has been guilty of the atrocious sin of 
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preaching in Dissenting chapels, and, what is worse, replies to his 
Bishop—that pattern of milk-and-water feebleness miscalled meek- 
ness, the Bishop of London—in a tone of “insolent defiance ;” while as 
to the High Church, there is a large section whose contempt of law is too 
patent to need proof, who boldly declare that “they will not obey the 
law when the unwritten instinct of the Church comes in the way,” and 
who cheer the sentiment that ‘an incumbent ought to be a bishop in 
his own church, and subject to no authority whatever ”—a most remark- 
able opinion, it must be confessed, for an Episcopalian divine. These 
are the men it was meant to suppress, and as the centres were very large, 
and as they all agreed in disliking these extremes, there could, it was 
supposed, be no insuperable obstacle to the accomplishment of so de- 
sirable an end. So have the Primate and his colleagues been repeatedly 
assured, and they seem to have believed it. 

Those who reasoned thus, and supposed that moderate men of all 
schools would have such confidence in the impartiality of the Bishops 
that they would trust them to hold the balances, leaving the deter- 
mination of ritual virtually at their discretion, as the Primates’ Bill 
originally proposed, had but little knowledge of human nature, and still 
less of the intensity of the feelings these ecclesiastical controversies had 
aroused. Their views were those of men up ina balloon, who had taken 
no means of acquainting themselves with the state of opinion in this 
mundane sphere ; and the result has proved how sadly they had miscalcu- 
lated. We doubt whether, if he could have had the knowledge which 
the bitter experience of the last few weeks has given him, the Archbishop 
would not have tolerated the excesses of the Ritualists a little longer, and, 
what was harder, have endured even their insolence; quietly submitted 
to the taunts directed against rulers whom none would obey and leaders 
whom none would follow ; and, in fine, have accepted with as much 
grace as it was possible to command, a situation sufficiently mortifying, 
rather than have dared the perils he has now to encounter. He has, in 
fact, failed in all that he attempted to do, and ifa Bill is passed at all it 
will have but slight resemblance to that which he proposed. Lord 
Shaftesbury, while a zealot on behalf of the Church, has been one of the 
keenest censors of the Bishops ; and yet the Primate has had the annoyance 
of seeing the House of Lords adopt the scheme of the Evangelical Earl 
in preference to his own, and of finding that resolution approved by the 
more independent and able portion of the press, and even by numbers of 
the clergy. He would have given the Bishops more power; Lord 
Shaftesbury’s scheme takes away from them even the little they have, 
and in effect supersedes their jurisdiction in their own dioceses. ‘The 
Bill,” says the Saturday Review, “as it stands, after Lord Shaftesbury’s 
and Lord Cairns’s manipulation, confiscates the judicial attributes which 
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the Bishops have ever held since the first rise of the English Church, 
some thirteen hundred years ago, in favour of a single lawyer to be ap- 
pointed by the two Archbishops, only checked by the Government of the 
day.” This may be—probably is—a very wise change, but it is revolu- 
tionary in its character, and is certainly a singular result to be brought 
about by the intervention of the Archbishop—about the last, we should 
suppose, which he himself would ever have contemplated. 

Even this might have been borne, for if the Bishops lose some autho- 
rity—always more nominal than real—they are saved from a good deal of 
responsibility and care, and if the Archbishop could feel that he had really 
contributed anything to the adjustment of differences which are compro- 
mising the character and threatening the security of the Establishment, he 
might find abundant compensation for personal or official annoyance in 
the consciousness that he had warded off one of the most serious perils 
his Church has had to encounter. But he must be very sanguine if he 
can lay such flattering unction to his soul. ‘The idea that the Church 
is to be saved by the creation of a peripatetic judge, who will be ready 
to take up complaints properly laid before him, and hold courts resem- 
bling in their leading features those at present held by our election 
judges in peccant boroughs, is really too ludicrous even for the most 
extreme Erastian to entertain. The Prayer-book, with all its ambigui- 
ties and contradictions, remains; the different schools of thought of 
which we hear so much, and all of which are said (with what truth 
we do not pretend to determine) to have their roots in the formularies 
of the Church, themselves continue ; the Ritualists, for whose repres- 
sion this Bill was designed, are as active and daring as ever; and 
nothing is done to place their doctrines and practices under the ban 
of the law. But there is to be a new Court, where proceedings 
may possibly be more expeditious and less expensive. And so if 
there be a sufficient number of aggrieved parishioners who will take 
the necessary steps for impeaching a clergyman who transgresses the 
rubrics, and if the Bishop will allow them to move, and they can find 
4100, there will be a greater number of prosecutions, and possibly more 
speedy and decisive verdicts, than it has been possible to obtain from 
the old Ecclesiastical Courts. And that is to save the Protestantism of 
the Anglican Church! At least that is all the Primate has to offer; and 
Lord Shaftesbury, from whom we should have expected better things, is 
so enamoured of the proposal, that he is full of distress lest any delay 
should be interposed in the way of this precious scheme being put in 
operation. We can regard this blind trust in the law and the Courts 
only as another illustration of the benumbing influence of a State Church 
and its associations. Men become so accustomed to lean on authority 
that they lose faith in truth, faith in spiritual force, unless supplemented 
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by some external help ; even faith in God Himself, unless the State will 
proclaim His authority and enforce His law. Andso in this enlightened 
century what the able and devoted clergy attached to Protestant prin- 
ciples, and zealous in their defence, have not been able to effect, what 
Protestant truth itself cannot be trusted to accomplish by its own 
inherent power, is to be done by the Provincial Courts of the two 
Archbishops instituted expressly for the purpose. The bishop is 
reduced to a nonentity, except, indeed, that a certain discretion is left 
to him as to permitting law-suits ; but the new judge who, as the 
Saturday Review wittily puts it, will metamorphose “the club-room 
of the ‘Three Jolly Pigeons’ into the ‘ Provincial Court of the Most 
Reverend Father in God, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury,’ ”’ will 
take his place and administer the law by which the unity, if not the 
orthodoxy, of the Church is to be maintained. ‘‘ We know,” adds the 
Review (and for once we can endorse its words), ‘on the authority of 
Lord Shaftesbury, endorsed by the docile Archbishops, that this process 
will ensure the peace of the Church ; only we confess to being compelled 
to take the statement on faith.” In short, the fire is left to burn on, and 
no attempt is made even to remove combustible materials; but we are 
to have a new fire-engine constructed after the Shaftesbury patent 
model. 

That the Bill is a miserable fasco ; that if it pass the House of Com- 
mons at all it will, instead of bringing peace to the distracted Church, 


lead to a “war of reprisals,” in which one party may gain as many 
victories as the other ; that it will do little to diminish existing evils, and 
will introduce others of its own, is felt by most thoughtful men ; and we 


cannot understand how any sagacious man can expect any other result. 
The fact is, the difficulties of the Establishment do not arise wholly or 
even principally from the administration of the law, but from the uncer- 
tainty of the law itself. Admit that it is only by a difficult and costly 
process that a bishop can dispossess or even correct a recusant incum- 
bent ; that the law surrounds the heterodox teacher with as many de- 
fences as those with which it used to protect a dishonest debtor ; that an 
appeal to a Court is tedious and wearisome, attended by innumerable 
delays and uncertain in its result; and that in all these respects there 
is need of reform. But this is the least part of the work that needs 
to be done. ‘The Zimes, which has throughout treated the Bill in 
its characteristic style as the organ of respectable religion, says justly 
enough: “ Whatever the law may be, it ought to be capable of speedy 
enforcement ; and the spectacle of lawlessness now exhibited on all sides 
would soon have reduced to an absurdity the conception of a Church 
being established by law.” So far as the Bill helps to secure the end by 
promoting efficient administration it may do some good, but the root of 
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the evil lies much deeper, and unless the axe be laid to it all schemes of 
improvement will be merely illusory. The Zzmes virtually confesses 
this, and indicates, though obscurely and reluctantly, the real source of 
all the trouble, when it adds: “At the same time the uniform enforcement 
Of the existing law is utterly impracticable.” Was ever such confession, 
and, in the face of it, was ever scheme more puerile than that which the 
Bill proposes? It is admitted that “uniform enforcement” of the law 
is impracticable, and yet the law is left unchanged, and all that is done 
is to create judges who shall administer it more effectively if the Bishops 
will give them the opportunity. They may pronounce when they 
consider its enforcement is undesirable or impracticable ; that is, they 
have a dispensing power, by which even such good as the new Court 
might effect may be altogether neutralised. In short, the Bill simply 
touches questions of administration, when it is confessed that the law itself 
needs revision and reform, and even its administrative provisions are of 
such a character as to defeat the end in view. The Bishops are evidently 
afraid to grasp the nettle, and hence the whole affair has become little 
better than a piece of elaborate trifling. 

The Primate means well, but he is not the man for a crisis like this ; 
and he has often appeared to great disadvantage during the discussions 
in the House of Lords. Thus, when Lord Oranmore introduced the 
unwelcome subject of the Confessional, the Archbishop was so peevish 
and petulant as almost to indicate that he was conscious of the weakness 
and inconsistency of his position. In his opening speech the introduction 
of Confessional boxes in the churches was one of the darkest features in 
his picture, and it might reasonably have been expected that the Bill 
would have done something to counteract an evil whose existence 
and seriousness had been quoted as one of the reasons for proposing 
it. But when Lord Oranmore ventured to suggest that an ‘‘ incumbent 
who has used such practice of the confessional as is not contemplated 
in such book (the Book of Common Prayer),” should be liable to pro- 
secution, the Archbishop turned on him with considerable sharpness, 
and as the Ritualist papers of course think, with considerable xaiveté 
also, with the answer that “the Bill was one for the regulation of public 
worship, and he did not know that the noble lord could show that the 
practice of confession was a part of public worship.” Technically, no 
doubt, he was right, and yet Lord Oranmore might be pardoned if he 
thought that, if it was a subject which was in place in the Primate’s 
speech it could not altogether be irrelevant to the object of the Bill. 

The objection is only too characteristic of the Primate. We should be 
sorry to speak of him as do some journals in his own Church, one of 
which tells us that “it is impossible for the most charitable critic to 
give him credit for religious motives.” We believe in the integrity, 
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purity, and, to a certain extent, the religiousness of his motives ; but they 
are the motives of one who helds the principles of pure Erastianism, It 
is simply impossible for a man of this character to be an efficient guide 
of the Church in such a crisis as the present. He has no appreciation 
of the strength of the convictions ranged on either side—is disposed 
rather to regard their intensity as a sign of weakness or fanaticism—and, 
from the fact that he looks down on the strifes they engender with sublime 
indifference, or curious and mystified perplexity, is utterly incompetent to 
settle them. It needs some enthusiasm to realise the position of enthu- 
siasts, but of enthusiasm the Primate has not a spark, unless, indeed, his 
zeal on behalf of the Establishment, which has heaped such honours upon 
him, is to be so described. Moderation is his idol, and he worships it 
with such sincerity and devotion that he cannot understand how there 
can be any who do not share his sentiments. Evangelicalism is good if 
it be not pushed to extremes ; and Anglicanism is good if it be not arro- 
gant in its temper and extravagant in its ceremonial ; and he would give 
both a shelter in the Establishment under the benevolent guidance of 
himself and others of like spirit, who are too weak to attach any 
importance to the peculiarities of either, but he hardly understands 
the earnestness of partizans on both sides, and, above all, has no 
tolerance for extremes. Even with such views he might have had 
a strong position if his moderation of view had been sustained by 
force of will or eminence of intellect; but as he has neither, he 
presents. only a melancholy spectacle of weakness. It is surely a singular 
fate that has placed on the throne of Canterbury at a juncture like this 
a divine whose amiability is as freely confessed by his foes as his feeble- 
ness is deplored by his friends ; who has not the ardour of a zealot nor 
yet the worldly wisdom of a politician; who will neither throw himself 
on the devotion of his clergy, and trust them to sustain him in the adop- 
tion of a decided policy, which should maintain the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the Church and her right to enforce her own discipline, nor, 
on the other hand, boldly carry out the Erastian theory he holds and 
employ the power of the State to bring about the compromise he 
desires ; who is bent on saving the Establishment, and yet, from want of 
sagacity and decision, pursues a course which is full of danger to its 
interests, and whose effect up to this point has been to expose him to 
the attacks of all parties. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has played a part in these discussions 
hardly less conspicuous, but much less creditable, than that of the 
Primate. It might seem as if he desired to grasp the influence and 
be as great a power in the Episcopate and the Church as was the late 
Bishop of Winchester. He is the Church’s rhetorician ; we fancy he 
aspires to be her statesman also, and certainly, so far as we can see, there 
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is no rival whom he has any reason to fear. But before he can attain 
influence and reputation himself it will be necessary for him’to curb a 
too glib and biting tongue, to repress a too fussy activity, and to be less 
impulsive in propounding a revolutionary policy. After his remarkable 
speech on the Rubrics, we cannot suppose that he will be troubled with 
any excessive nicety of consience as a hindrance to advancement. A pre- 
late who openly proclaims that, when his clergy have consulted him about 
“some small deflection they have made from the Rubric that was necessary 
to some part of their work,” he has said to them, “ Do it, and don’t tell me 
of it,” shows that he has learned something of the accommodating, and 
not very scrupulous, spirit supposed to be essential to political success. 
His lordship has also boundless assurance, a pleasant confidence in him- 
self as an oracle of wisdom, and a rich fund of eloquence, all of them 
important qualifications for an ecclesiastico-political leader. But he has 
a fatal power of repartee, and an evident love of using it, which, unless 
curbed, will go very far to neutralise these undoubted advantages. It 
seemed a very clever hit to tell poor Lord Oranmore, when he was 
appealing to public opinion, that ‘‘if public opinion expressed itself 
through the noble lord, then public opinion ought to express itself in 
grammar ;” but such a mode of warfare is sure to recoil upon him who 
employs it. We do not admit that the criticism was deserved ; for 
there is no adequate objection to speaking of the “ practice of the 
confessional,” and if there were it would not be a grammatical one. But 
if the phrase had been still more questionable it was neither courteous 
nor politic in the bishop to reprimand a peer in this fashion ; and it is 
certain that, for every momentary gratification he is able to obtain in 
this way he has to pay dearly in the feeling he excites against himself. 
This is a small matter as compared with the grave blunder which he 
committed in his proposal for a “neutral territory” which the action 
of the new law was not to affect, a proposal which pleased no party, and 
his whole management of which, and more especially the mode of its 
withdrawal, has seriously injured his reputation. It is true that a 
revision of the Rubrics is needed, but it required no little self-confidence, 
even in a prelate, to draw up a scheme of revision in a few clauses 
of an amendment and submit it to the House of Lords on his own 
authority. The celebrated “’Ten Minutes’ Bill” of Lord Derby’s 
Government was hardly as great a piece of presumption as Dr. Magee’s 
short and easy method of settling all disputes by revolutionising the 
Church of England. The “ eastward position” has been one of the chief 
bones of contention, and not without reason, considering the object with 
which the High Church clergy desire to retain it ; but his lordship would 
have made a very speedy ending of the quarrel by excepting this 
question from the operation of the new Act, that is, virtually leaving it 
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free. To the Evangelical Cerberus who has so long and eagerly watched 
this very point, and who would naturally view such concession with anger, 
he would have thrown a few crumbs, by exempting his party from pro- 
secution for certain slight acts of disobedience to Rubrics, in which no 
principle is at stake, and for which it is very improbable that any 
prosecution will ever be undertaken. If he had exercised his usual dis- 
cernment he would hardly have expected such terms to be accepted. 
But it is wonderful how soon a bishop, dwelling in his palace, becomes 
isolated from the external world, and loses the power of understanding 
its feelings ; and this Dr. Magee has found to his cost. He evidently 
thought that both parties would be caught by the prospect of enjoying 
security, and to his surprise has found that each was perfectly satisfied 
that its own position is impregnable, and therefore, instead of welcom- 
ing the protection he proposed to give, was indignant at the prospect of 
its adversary being defended from its attacks. It would have been but 
slight satisfaction to the Anglicans to feel that they were to be undis- 
turbed in their eastward position, if they were to be debarred from 
making reprisals or the Evangelicals if they were attacked for still worse 
Ritualistic excesses ; while the Evangelicals, with a more natural indigna- 
tion, would feel that their rights had been sacrificed if a point so crucial 
was conceded to their adversaries, in comparison with which the things 
yielded to themselves were as the small dust in the balance. Such a 
proposition, to have had any chance of acceptance, should have been 
addressed to men of a comprehensive spirit, and this neither one party 
nor the other is. Is it so certain that comprehensiveness is really 
desired by the Bishop himself? He, too, had his line beyond which he 
would not go, and, as it turned out, that was drawn at the Athanasian 
Creed ; and if he would not, for the sake of unity, consent that the read- 
ing of the creed should be included in the “neutralised area,” what 
right could he have to complain of the opposition of other parties, each 
bent on the maintenance of its little crotchet ? 

One satisfactory feature in the recent discussions has been the utter 
collapse of Convocation. The venerable corpse which the zeal of a few 
ultra-Churchmen had exhumed from an inglorious grave, had been so 
galvanised into activity by a certain section of the clergy—some of 
whom, let it be fairly said, have brought considerable ability and 
eloquence to the work—that it had almost come to be regarded as a 
living power. ‘The Ritualist clergy in particular have continually been 
insisting that there could be no legislation for the Church except it first 
received the sanction of Convocation, and they have spoken with such 
an air of confidence that many have been brought to believe in their 
pretensions. We have seen this session how rapidly and easily Parlia- 
ment could dispose of them. It is not by the House of Commons, but 
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by the House of Lords, where it might have hoped to find more con- 
sideration, that Convocation has been so coolly snubbed, and, what is 
worse, an Archbishop was party to the insult, and a Tory Marquis, a 
very Paladin of ecclesiastical chivalry, drove it home. It was clear, in 
the first instance, that the Primate did not think it necessary or even 
desirable to get the opinion of Convocation on his Bill, and when 
that opinion was given, it was equally manifest that it did not exert the 
slightest influence either upon himself or his brother peers ; indeed, 
there could hardly have been a more striking demonstration of the 
impotence of the clergy than the progress of the Bill has afforded. It 
is no secret that the clergy, as a body, hate it, and are gnashing their 
teeth at its authors ; and yet their lordships have gone on doing their 
work, despite all remonstrance. 

At the same time, there is little to encourage the friends of Church 
Reform. The Bill has progressed solely because it does not touch 
constitutional questions at all, and it is very doubtful whether even 
its indirect relation to these will not cause its shipwreck in the House 
of Commons. The lawlessness of the clergy has led all parties to 
desire that the hands of the administrators of the law should be strength- 
ened, but it has not yet taught them that this can never be effectually 
done till the law itself is made consistent and definite. If so small a 
question as was raised by the Bishop of Peterborough aroused a storm 
of opposition, before which he quailed, what hope is there of a revision 
of the Rubrics, still more of the revision of the Formularies ? When men 
come to see this, they will be more ready to sacrifice the Establishment 
in order that they may save the Church, and, as helping to hasten this 
issue, the Primate’s Bill may prove to have been most useful. The 


latest proposition, by which Convocation is to undertake the revision of 


the Rubrics, has only been made as this was passing through the press, 
and cannot be discussed now. But we shall possibly have to return to it. 
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National Education in Greece in the fourth 
Century before Christ. By AUGUSTUS 
S. WiLkins, M.A. Strahan & Co. 

THE drift of this essay—an essay which 

obtained the Hare Prize last year at the 

University of Cambridge—may be ga- 

thered from its preliminary thesis. Its 

design is ‘‘ to set forth, so far as our extant 
authorities will allow—tst, the popular 

Greek conceptions of the aims and me- 


thods of national education; 2nd, the 
manner in which these conceptions were 
carried into practical effect, with their 
general results upon national life; and 
3rd, the criticisms of the popular ideas 
and methods of education passed by the 
great Greek thinkers of the fourth century 
before our era, with the substitutes sug- 
gested by them.” 

Taking Sparta and Athens, the Dorian 
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and Ionian mistresses of Greece, as types 
of the two sides of the Greek character, 
the author exhibits the consequent and 
consistent divergence of their educational 
systems. Only in Sparta was the educa- 
tion strictly speaking mational—that is, 
managed from first to last by the State ; 
and here, while the zationa/l idea found its 
perfection, the educational conception was 
dwarfed and withered. And not un- 
naturally ; for that Sparta should have 
striven to shape all her citizens in one 
rigid invariable mould, each man to be a 
perfect soldier, and each woman to be a 
perfect soldier's nother, was the intelli- 
gible consequence of the position of the 
Spartiatze from the time of the Dorian 
invasion. The conquerors then formed, and 
ever afterwards continued to form, a small 


garrison in the midst of a multitude of 
periceci and helots; and their national 
instinct was the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. And so, in their system, the indi- 
vidual was nothing, the State was all in 
all. The Spartan government was not 
considerate enough to be paternal, it was 
not ‘‘ coddling” enough to be ‘‘ grand- 
motherly ”; it would be more accurately 
defined as a ‘‘step-motherly” government. 
The State stepped in between parent and 
child as soon as the child was born ; it 
became, body, soul, and spirit, national pro- 
perty ; to be ‘‘ secretly made away with ” 
(whatever that may have meant) if deli- 
cate or deformed ; to be reared by toils, 
hardships, and even flogging, for a national 
prize-fighter, if the bodily mechanism was 
pronounced satisfactory, Thechildren were 
brought up by the State, by the State they 
were married to a State-selected wife, and 
by the State they would doubtless have 
been buried, if from their burial the State 
couldinany way have “‘suckedadvantage.” 

No wonder that under such a régime 
the gymnastic part of their education 
was prominent, at the expense of the 
‘* musical ””—that element which, with the 
Greeks, included both music and letters, 
and was the instrument by which they 
sought to bring the whole man into moral 
harmony. We long for some echo of the 
old Greek music, meagre though it is said 
to have been, as we read of the wonderful 
effects which are everywhere ascribed to 
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its influence. 


sé 


Plutarch is only the mouth- 
piece ‘‘of the common Greek sentiment, 
when he writes : Whoever he be that shall 
give his mind to the study of music in his 
youth, if he meet with a musical educa- 
tion, proper for the forming and regulating 
his inclinations, he will be sure to applaud 
and embrace that which is noble and 
generous, and to rebuke and blame the 
contrary, as well in other things as in 
what belongs to music. And by that 
means he will become clear from all re- 
proachful actions, for now, having reaped 
the noblest fruit of music, he may be of 
great use, not only to himself, but to the 
commonwealth ; while music teaches him 
to abstain from everything that is indecent, 
both in word and deed, and to observe 
decorum, temperance, and regularity.” 
And certain popular music, so called, of 
our own time, comes into our thoughts as 
we read : ‘‘It is quite as much on ethical 
as on esthetic grounds that Aristophanes 
attacks so fiercely the corrupters of the 
music of his ownday. Philoxenus, Kine- 
sias, and Phrynis, all come in for his 
censures, as contributing, by their effemi- 
nate and enervating music, to the de- 
generacy of the Athenian youth.” But 
at Sparta the music was no excep- 
tion: it was Spartan too. The law 
prescribed that it should be stately, grave, 
and simple, regulated its composition, and 
restricted its instruments, that the martial 
spirit might suffer no deterioration. In 
letters, which the Spartans despised, there 
was probably no public instruction, and it 
cannot be ascertained that private efforts 
supplemented, to any great extent, the 
Statedeficiency. Of the virtues, courage 
and obedience those which the 
Spartans strained every nerve to develop. 


were 


Even in the nursery they appear to have 
been rewarded with a perfectly wonderful 
for, according to the author’s 
Plutarch, their young 
children were ‘not afraid in the dark, or 
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of being left alone,” and were “innocent 
of peevishness, or ill-humour, or crying.”’ 
But, whatever may have been its inferior 
excellences, the ‘‘ national compulsory ” 
education of this Dorian State tended to 
develop the animal rather than the man, 
to brutalise rather than to ennoble ; and 
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so, when Sparta fell from her pinnacle of 
power, great was the fall thereof, for she 
had not inspired her sons with those virtues 
which are the buttresses of prosperity. 
While Sparta strove to drive her chil- 
dren by the law, Athens sought to lead 
hers by the spirit. True there was a compul- 
sory education here too; but the State pre- 
scribed only the object, not the methods ; 
she provided no schools, but tested, by 
official supervision, the efficiency of the 
schools of ‘‘ private venture,” to give that 
instruction in gymnastics and ‘‘ music” 


which the law required. The happy 


Athenian children were for their first years 
left to their mothers and nurses, to their 
rattles, their go-carts, their dolls, their 
hoops, their blind man’s buff, their stories 
of fairies and hobgoblins ; but when they 


came to the unmanageable age of seven, 
or thereabouts, they were handed over to 
the care of Aaedagogi, who escorted them 
to and from the day-school. Here for 
two or three years they learnt little or 
nothing but gymnastics ; then they were 
promoted to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; after which came the study of the 
poets. ‘* Placing the pupils,” as Plato 
says, ‘on the benches, they make them 
read and learn by heart the poems of good 
poets, in which are many moral lessons, 
many tales and eulogies, and lays, of the 
brave men of old, that the boys may imi- 
tate them with emulation, and strive to 
become such themselves.” Then was 
added the study of music, that they might 
chant the poems they had learned. Here, 
for the most part, the curriculum seems 
to have ended ; and yet the Athenians 
were wise enough to know that education 
had but just begun. ‘‘ Above and beyond 
the training of the palaestra and the school, 
there was an education open to every free- 
born Athenian youth, which, for the un- 
trammelled play which it gave to the 
highest powers of reason and fancy on the 
most important themes, for the keen 
rivalry of opposing schools, for the acute- 
ness, and in many cases the moral earnest- 
ness of the teachers, for the free intercourse 
which it promoted among students from 
every part of the Hellenic world, has been 
rarely if ever equalled. . . . That which 
made the Athenian intellect what it was, 
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which lent it its unrivalled suppleness, 
and created its unfailing versatility, was 
not so much the formal training of boy- 
hood, as the daily intercourse of the 
youthful citizen with acute and disciplined 
philosophers.” Citizenship, too (a fact 
which some modern politicians have yet 
to appreciate), was to the Athenian youth 
an education. ‘‘To be a citizen was to 
be a legislator, a soldier, a judge—one 
upon whose voice might depend the fate 
of the wealthiest tributary state, of the 
most important public man.” ‘‘ But above 
all things, the Athenian of the age of 
Pericles was living in an atmosphere of 
unequalled genius and culture.” After 
illustrating this thought with consider- 
able beauty of language and descrip- 
tion, the author sums up the whole in the 
saying of Dr. Newman: ‘It was what 
the student gazed on, what he heard, 
what he caught by the magic of sympathy, 
not what he read, which was the education 
furnished by Athens ;” adding—‘‘ Not by 
her discipline, like Sparta and Rome, but 
by the unfailing charm of her gracious 
influence, did Athens train her children.” 
What was her reward? It was a free, 
unfettered, joyous life she gave them; a 
life in keeping with the genial sunlit 
heaven above them, and the ‘many 
dimpled sparkle of the ocean,” that lay 
beneath their gaze ; a life which of itself 
opened wide the gates of sense and in- 
tellect to receive all that was beautiful and 
and subtle in form and thought ; and the 
gift was not altogether thown away. If 
we may trust Pericles—himself the con- 
summate flower of Athenian culture—there 
was in Athens a perfect freedom hand-in- 
hand with a perfect obedience, a splendour 
which had no savour of extravagance, a 
love of pleasure which did not leave its 
votaries less warlike, patient, or enduring. 
The Athenians were too tasteful to be ex- 
pensive, too scientific to be effeminate. 
**Debate did not blunt their energy, nor 
foresight of danger chill their daring.” 
Yet with all this the Athenian culture 
lacked something ; and as Sparta was lost 
by law, so was Athens lost by liberty. A 
union of lawand liberty, of stern control 
with the love of the beautiful, might have 
saved them both. But (as Mr. Wilkins 
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says) though ‘‘the evils of license are 
great, it may be fairly doubted whether 
they are not less in magnitude and per- 
manence than those which result from 
unnatural and tyrannous restrictions. The 
rule of Sparta was shorter, and far more 
brutal than that of Athens; her fall was 
greater, her ruin more utter and irre- 
trievable.” 

The educational speculations of Plato 
and Aristotle, and their criticisms on the 
methods then in vogue, we have no space 
to discuss, and must refer our readers to 
the book itself. We shall conclude with 
the consideration of one or two points in 
which the Greek (more especially the 
Athenian) idea of education may be con- 
trasted with the modern. 

Neither in the Spartan nor in the 
Athenian educational system was there 
any place for the intellectual culture of 
women. That their position was higher 
among the Dorians than among the 
Ionians was due to no other cause than 
that they were an important party to 
that arrangement by which the race of 
thorough-bred warriors was produced and 
continued. The Spartan maidens were, 
like the youths, trained in gymnastics, 
partly with a view to the youths of the 
next generation, partly in order that the 
youths of the present might set a higher 
value on the praise or contempt of the 
maidens who’ were spectators of their 
manly exercises, and of the women who 
should hereafter receive them back from 
the field of victory or defeat. But their 
intellect was left as fallow as at Athens, 
where (if the wife of Ischomachus be 
taken as a type) “‘ during the whole time 
before their marriage great pains were 
taken that they should see as little as_pos- 
sible, hear as little as possible, and ask as 
little as possible.” And so their husbands, 
like Ischomachus, had no alternative but to 
experiment upon their receptivity, a neces- 
sity which even now has not altogether 
vanished away. In Plato and Aristotle 
we discern signs of better views ; but, un- 
fortunately, Aristotle’s promised treatiseon 
the education of women has been lost or 
was never written. For ourselves, we 
have not much ground for self-laudation ; 
for, until the present generation, the 
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nation can scarcely be said to have awoke 
to a consciousness of the mischief that lay 
hidden in the old idea of a ‘‘ finishing 
school.” 

On one point Dorian and Ionian agree 
perfectly: the artisan was, by common 
consent, left altogether out in the cold. 
A handicraft was a disgrace to ‘‘ citizen,” 
and was thought er se to render him in- 
capable of intellectual effort or moral 
elevation. Even Aristotle was unable to 
conceive of an artisan who could love 
virtue. With us the kinship of humanity 
is better understood, and the educational 
ladder is already in the kennel. 

Yet the Greeks teach one lesson which 
it would be well for some of us to learn, 
Their culture, though not wide, was deep 
and thorough. ‘* The Greek education 
laid its hands on the entire citizen, and, 
within the range that it recognised, 
moulded all his powers into a finished 
unity.”” Weare inclined at times to envy 
them that their sphere was narrow ; there 
was leisure in those days. Athenian 
students were not driven to despair by 
frantic, bewildering, unavailing efforts to 
obtain superficial knowledge of a multipli- 
city of subjects with which a student of the 
present day hears, on all sides, that he must 
be acquainted. There was no long fzrrago 
of ‘‘set subjects,” beginning with a dabble 
of Greek, and ending with a gallipot-full 
of chemistry. There were no scholarships 
at public schools to reward the addling of 
brains and the destruction of elasticity 
before the age of fourteen ; there were no 
competitive examinations, no marks, no 
class-lists, and no cram. Times are 
changed, and the Greek clothes will not 
fit the swollen limbs of modern require- 
ment,the Greek thread will not avail in the 
labyrinth of modern difficulties ; but it can 
be for no good that we are drifting from 
the ‘‘ mudtum’” into the ‘* multa.” Modern 
priggishness is immediately derived from 
the modern reluctance to confess and be 
content with a certain ignorance ; and our 
culture is likely to have but little depth 
till some of the so-called width is sacri- 
ficed. Nor can there be any reality or 
depth of culture so long as we stray from 
the old Greek high road into the by-paths 
of utility. ‘ The deluded endeavour after 
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‘practical utility,’ which proves so mis- 
leading to much of the popular education 
of our own day, was then unknown, or 
known only to be branded as unworthy 
and contemptible. No special training 
was given for special needs in after life. 
The Athenians judged aright that the 
acquirements needed for particular trades 
or professions might safely be left to be 
gained at a later stage by those who in- 
tended to make use of them. But the 
teaching which the nation encouraged, if 
it did not prescribe it, aimed at something 
better than the production of ‘ commercial 
men’; it endeavoured to give the free 
and general culture becoming to a citizen 
of the ‘ School of Hellas.’ As Aristotle 
says, ‘To be always in quest of what is 
useful is by no means becoming to high- 
minded gentlemen.’ ” 

We have to thank Mr. Wilkins for his 
able and interesting essay. If he has not 
written that which will directly help us in 
‘*the present distress,” he has at any rate 
helped us to understand how the ancient 
Greeks sought to solve the educational 
problems of their day, and has incidentally 
warned us of some of the sandbanks on 
which certain modern theories and prac- 
tices may bring our education to ship- 
wreck. Thosewho know best the character, 
history, and literature of the Greeks, will 
be the last to say, ‘‘ No doubt but we are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with 
us.” 


Cook's Tourists Handbook for Switzerland. 
London: Thomas Cook & Son, Lud- 
gate-circus; Hodder & Stoughton, 
Paternoster-row. 


THIs is the latest-born of the well-known 
and wide-spread family of Guides. They 
are distinguished by their outward appear- 
ance and by their inward spirit, and are 
adapted to every mode of locomotion. 
The cloth in which Murray is bound is 
well-known the world over, and everyone 
seen with it should be prepared to be 
victimised. Some are historical, artistic, 
and sentimental, and others are designed 
for the aspiring mountaineer, who scorns 
to tread the beaten path ; some are clearly 
for the dignity and leisure of the carriage; 
some are for the knapsack, and some are 
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for the hand. This Guide is merely de- 
signed for those who have to make their 
first acquaintance with the land of moun- 
tains, lakes, and glaciers, is of convenient 
size, and is clothed ina many-coloured 
garment. 

Though this is the latest-born of 
Guides, it is the offspring of a patriarch 
among travellers. There is scarcely a 
town of any note on the continent of 
Europe, in the East, or even in America, 
where Mr. Cook is not known. We are 
quite aware that it is very common to 
smile, and sometimes to sneer, at him and 
his excursions ; but we are also aware 
that he has done more than any other 
living man to open up routes of travel, 
and to make travelling easy and pleasant 
to very many. Those who have in the 
first instance joined his excursions, have 
afterwards gained experience and confi- 
dence to travel independently of such 
guidance. 

This little handbook has been prepared 
in connection with some of Mr. Cook’s 
plans for facilitating travelling. It does 
not pretend to be a guide for the higher 
mountain passes, nor to give minute his- 
torical or descriptive accounts of places ; 
but it will conduct the traveller pleasantly 
and intelligently over the ‘‘ regular round,” 
which includes some of the grandest 
scenes in Switzerland. It is well-known 


that Mr. Cook has made arrangements 
with many continental railways on which 
his coupons are taken, and with hotels, 
which lodge and board his clients, at fixed 
prices, and receive his coupons in pay- 


ment. A single traveller may avail him- 
self of these arrangements. To those who 
select his routes, and who may be inex- 
perienced in the languages and ways of 
the continent, the coupons, no doubt, will 
save much trouble and confusion. The 
only hotels named in the handbook are 
those which receive Mr. Cook’s coupons, 
and of these there is only one which 
the writer’s experience would lead him 
decidedly to shun, and the greater part 
are of the first class. The handbook con- 
tains maps illustrating the routes which 
are covered by Mr. Cook’s tickets. We 
cannot notice without a pang that some 
familiar and striking passes find no place 
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in the handbook—the Gemmi for instance. 
Mr. Cook has the courage not to be 
ashamed of being a Christian, and to in- 
culcate the observance of Christian habits 
when upon foreign travel. The handbook 
has appeared at the right moment. The 
great annual movement is on the point of 
beginning. The inspirationis ‘‘in the air.” 
Are there no wealthy deacons, or other 
members of our churches, who would like 
to have their annual holiday ‘‘ twice 
blessed” by taking their pastors with 
them ? : 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, Fune, 1874. 
« ondon: Grant & Co. 


THIS number completes the first volume 
of this patriarchal magazine under new 
editorship. We congratulate the editor 
on his success. The magazine has become 
extremely readable. The articles on 
**Men and Manners in Parliament,’ 
though we may not always agree with 
them, are among the cleverest of the kind 
that have appeared anywhere for many 
years. 


The House of Elstow; or, The Story of the 
Pilgrimage of Fohn Bunyan. By 
James Corner, M.A., Vicar of the 
Parish of Elstow. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


IF we may judge from the first chapter of 
this biography, and the first part of the 
appendix, the author of this sketch has a 
double ohject in view—to write a memoir 
of Elstow’s hero, and to inaugurate a 
movement for the restoration of Elstow’s 


Church. The first part ofhis task he has 
effected successfully ; for, though the 
work has no particular literary merit, it is 
concise and readable. The facts of John 
Bunyan’s life are so well known, that it 
would be next to impossible for Mr. 
Copner to add anything new; but he 
seems to be right in concluding, from the 
evidence which he puts before us, that 
Bunyan was not, according to the usual 
tradition, imprisoned on Bedford-bridge, 
but in the county prison in a different part 
of the town. 
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Whether the author’s second object will 
be attained or not, remains to be seen ; 
and whether it is quite consistent with 
taste toimmortalise Bunyan in connection 
with a church ‘which, where he still living 
in the parish of Elstow, he would not 
frequent, we are not altogether certain. 
For ourselves, in the meanwhile, we feel 
that the ‘‘ Hero of Elstow ” would accept 
it as no despicable monument to his sturdy 
conscientiousness, that his memoir has 
been penned by his parish clergyiman, 
and has, for its frontispiece, a representa- 
tion of the new Bunyan statue recently 
erected by hisGrace the Duke of Bedford. 


A Popular Commentary on the New 
Testament. By D. D. WHEDON, D.D. 
of the American Episcopal Methodist 
Church. ( Zhe Gospels. J.—Matthew and 
Mark.) London : Hodder & Stoughton. 


WE have here the first instalment of what 
appears likely to bea useful popular com- 
mentary. It is furnished with introduc- 
tions, general and particular, with a his- 
torical synopsis of the Gospels, and with 
occasional maps, plans, and woodcuts ; 
and the notes and explanations are for 
the most part sensible and fairly concise. 
If occasionally we are apt to think that a 
difficulty has been unnecessarily supposed, 
that an explanation is too diffuse, or a 
devotional comment too obvious, we ought 
to remember the class for which such a 
book is intended. Some of us may find, 
and that not seldom, a note which we 
fancy it would have been worth while to 
omit ; but, on the other hand, scarcely 
any one will feel that a difficulty has been 
passed over. The explanations of his- 
torical, geographical, and antiquarian 
allusions are all that, for such a commen- 
tary, can be desired ; with the exegesis, 
generally speaking, we have no quarrel ; 
the practical remarks remind us of certain 
friends who are now old-fashioned, but 
are none the less worthy and valuable. 
The book will be useful to Sunday-school 
teachers, and to any who cannot avail 
themselves of more scientific assistance ; 
which is to say that it answers to its title. 
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“Our Pious ANcESTORS.” 


HEN that interesting person ‘“ the intelligent foreigner” visits 

this country and happens to inquire into our ecclesiastical 
affairs, he may well be gratified, if not surprised, by the simplicity and 
completeness of the financial arrangements that have been made for the 
support of our national religion. Nothing, he may well believe, could 
be more felicitous. For, while he is duly impressed by the assurance 
that to be without a National Church would be to plunge us all in 
heathenism, he is at the same time informed that we enjoy the inesti- 
mable advantages and glories of being a Christian country without 
even the disadvantage of having to pay for it. At the head of this 
Church, in all things temporal and spiritual, is the Queen herself; the 
chief prelates of this Church are peers of Parliament ; more than 10,000 
parishes cover our country ; more than 10,000 parish churches invite 
our worshippers ; more than 10,000 parochial clergy minister at these 
altars: yet all is done without a farthing of expense to anybody. Every 
year five or ten millions of money pour—a full golden stream—into 
the treasury of the Established Church, without cost to any living 
person, since all (he is assured) has been contributed from the private 
resources and remarkable liberality of those departed worthies—“ Our 
Pious Ancestors.” 

“Do I understand,” says the aforesaid ingenuous inquirer, ‘that 
though your great country has all the honours and benefits of a National 
Church, that Church is not dependent for its support on national 
property ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 
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“ And your bishops, dignitaries, and parish clergy have a sufficient, 
and, in some instances, a sumptuous maintenance, solely from revenues 
bequeathed for that purpose by your ‘ Pious Ancestors’ centuries ago? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And did each ‘Pious Ancestor,’ of his own free will, without any 
compulsion, and from his private estate, give a fixed proportion of its 
future produce for the good of the Church ?” 

“Yes. 

“ And was there always a ‘ Pious Ancestor’ for every parish ? ”’ 

“ Always.” 

“Did each and every one of them bequeath to the Church exactly 
one-tenth of the annual produce ?” 

‘“* Never more, and never less.” 

“ And when estates that had previously been barren were eventually 
reclaimed from the forest, or the sea, or the fen, whether north or south, 
or east or west, did no one ever keep back part of the price ; did each 
‘ Pious Ancestor’ freely give the tithe of it, just as everyone had done 
before him, and just as everyone else would do after him?” 

“ Just so.” 

“So that you have now a National Church entirely and adequately 
supported from private funds?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” exclaims “the intelligent foreigner,” “ yours is a 
great country, and you are a wonderful people !” 

Now, leaving our inquiring continental friend to his own (we trust 
charitable) reflections on the interesting data just furnished to him, and 
without pretending positively to affirm that the explanation commends 
itself to his judgment, we would remind our readers that with this 
“ Pious Ancestor” theory every well-constituted British mind is expected 
to be satisfied. The average member of either House of Parliament 
accepts it. Landlords and farmers absolutely believe it. Churchwardens 
and parish-clerks would consider it flat blasphemy to question it. When 
the rural rector meets the payers of tithe (or of the rent-charge, into 
which the tithe has by recent legislation been generally commuted) at 
the village inn with the sign of the “ Red Lion,” he is under a vague 
impression that they are engaged in a religious rite, which (though 
incidentally beneficial to the living) is chiefly intended to perpetuate the 
memory and to honour the piety of the holy dead. The eminent worth 
of “ Our Pious Ancestors,” their remarkable liberality, the arithmetical 
precision of their arrangements, the sacredness of the inheritance, form 
an exhaustless theme for the after-dinner rhetoric of State-Church 
gatherings. ‘Our Pious Ancestors ”’ figure amid the energetic eloquence 
of vestry meetings. They are sometimes introduced, though probably 
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with much mental reservation, into Episcopal charges. If a Church 
reformer proposes a revision of Church finance, or a readjustment of 
Church endowments, he is warned against laying an unhallowed finger 
on the heritage bequeathed by “ Our Pious Ancestors.” If a Noncon- 
formist (“rushing in where angels fear to tread’’) suggests that the 
revenues of a national Church are national, and must be national, he is 
charged with an attempt at sacrilege, confiscation, robbery—with 
daring to plunder the gifts and dishonour the dust of “ Our Pious 
Ancestors.”’ Yes, they were a wondrous race : they have lived long, and 
will die hard, and around them float gilded fancies and noble illusions 
against which it were almost a cruelty to tilt—even with a pen. 

Now, turning away from these pleasant dreams and fictions, let us 
look at the plain hard facts of the case. Tithes are paid only on the 
annual produce of land that is under cultivation. Suppose we 
learn that a large part of the land that pays tithe has only within the 
last few ages or years been brought under cultivation, and only within 
the last few ages or years come to pay tithe, what becomes of the theory 
about “ Our Pious Ancestors”? Yet it is certain that about one-third 
of all the lands that pay tithe—viz. eight million acres out of twenty-four 
millions—have for the first time been brought under cultivation during 
the last hundred years, and within those hundred years have begun to 
pay tithes. One-third of all the tithes now enjoyed by the Established 
Church have been bestowed upon her by enclosure and drainage Acts 
of Parliament passed within the last hundred years. Not a shilling of 
that amount has come from a “ Pious Ancestor.’”’ In fact, the only 
ancestors who had to do with estates that had lain barren on land or 
under the sea were the donkeys and geese that grazed on the one, and 
the crabs and lobsters that crawled over the other. 

Or go back another step. In the reign of Edward VI. an Act was 
passed that required “that all such barren heath or waste ground. . . 
which before this time have lain barren, and paid no tithes by reason of 
the same barrenness, and now be or hereafter shall be improved and 
converted into arable ground or meadow, shall from henceforth after the 
end... of seven years .. . pay tithe for the corn and hay growing upon 
the same.”” Here we see that it was not a “ Pious Ancestor’”’ out of his 
own private bounty, but an Act of Parliament, that from that time pro- 
vided and required that all hitherto barren lands, so soon as they were 
cultivated, should pay tithe. Such tithes had not, and could not have, 
any origin in private liberality: they were simply a tax levied by 
public law. At that time the lands under cultivation, and therefore 
paying tithe, could not, it is estimated, have exceeded a quarter of that 
now cultivated and titheable : and we are therefore driven to the con- 
clusion that the remaining .1ree-fourths have become so—not as the 
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result of anybody’s private liberality, but by the operation of an Act of 
Parliament only some three hundred years old. Similarly we might 
trace back the history of events which prove that “ fully eight-ninths 
of tithe property are directly traceable up to their source in public 
Zaw,”’ and have been brought under cultivation and been made tithe- 
able since the age in which private gifts of tithes were customary or were 
lawful. 

“Let any candid man,” says Rev. Marmaduke Miller, “ think of the 
millions of acres that have come into cultivation since the time when 
the law did not allow men to have any choice whatever as to whether 
they should pay tithes or not, and then let him say whether by far the 
greatest part of tithe property must not have originated in public law.” 

Tithes are literally a tax “created by public law, assigned to its uses 
by public law, regulated as to what should constitute it, and to whom it 
either might be or must be appropriated by public law, and, finally, ex- 
acted from recusants by processes of public law. In England individual 
spontaneity never had room to play in the creation of liability to tithes. 
That liability was, from the beginning of the system, fixed upon every 
subject of the realm, not by his own election in obedience to pious 
impulses, but by the will of those who had rule over him in Church and 
State.” And thus have more than three millions sterling of the tithe 
rents now enjoyed by the Church of England been set apart by, and 
still belong to, the State. 

But, passing up the ages, we arrive at the time when the legal obliga- 
tion to pay tithe took its rise in England. We say, “the legal obliga- 
tion,” for in the early Christian centuries, and even in Old Testament 
times, voluntary offerings had been common, and the free contributions 
of tithes not infrequent, on the part of the faithful. Gradually the 
time drew on when the clergy began to insist upon their divine right 
to tithes ; by the end of the eighth century provincial councils threatened 
excommunication if the tithes were not paid; still the payment was 
voluntary, and many refused it. Hitherto,as Dean Prideaux declares, 
the matter was “ solely left to the consciences of men.” .... “The 
Church had no civil property in them.” 

At length we come to a period when a great change took place with 
regard to the payment of tithes. 

“ About the year 794” (says Dean Prideaux) “Offa made a law 
whereby he gave unto the Church the tithes of all his kingdom, which, 
the historians tell us, was done to expiate for the death of Ethelbert, 
king of the East Angles, whom, in the year preceding, he had caused 
basely to be murdered on his coming to his Court to marry his 
daughter.” Now this is such a remarkable statement that it deserves 
a little special attention. Offa, it seems, was king of Mercia; and 
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Mercia was a fine kingdom. It included Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and nearly fourteen other counties, and 
stretched from the Humber to the Thames, and from the Mersey to the 
Bristol Channel. Now just as the eighth century was closing, the king 
of this kingdom “ made a law (observe the expression) whereby he gave 
unto the Church the tithes of all his kingdom.” Hitherto, as Southey 
(in his book of the Church) says, “the payment of tithes had been 
voluntary ;” now they became a tax levied by the State upon the land 
to be paid to the Church. 

But further; let us notice wy this law was passed. It was done, 
the historians tell us, “to expiate for the death of Ethelbert, king of 
the East Angles,” whom Offa had “ caused basely to be murdered ” on 
his coming to Offa’s Court intending to marry the king’s daughter. 
Poor Ethelbert comes a-wooing ; Miss Offa, it seems, told her lover he 
must “ask Papa”; but Offa cuts short any further negotiations on the 
subject by causing this aspirant to the hand of his daughter to be 
“basely murdered ”—a very uncomfortable father-in-law, as we must 
allow; and a rather tragic conclusion to a romantic beginning. 

A twelvemonth, however, had not passed when our friend Offa (the 
said father-in-law) began to think that he had not behaved quite hand- 
somely to his would-be son-in-law ; and so afflicted was he with a sense 
of his guilt, that he decided that some expiation should be offered for 
the murder. At length he decided (probably by the aid of some 
ghostly priestly advisers at his elbow) that the proper thing would be 
to make a gift to “the Church.” Yes; but where should the gift come 
from? Out of whose pocket should it be paid? Not out of the 
king’s revenues; not out of the resources of the man who had 
committed the crime ; but out of the property of his subjects. And so, 
say the historians, he ‘‘ made a daw” whereby he gave unto the Church 
the tithes of all his kingdom.”* 

Now it is hoped that the reader will properly admire the ingenuity of 
the arrangement of this penitent king. The principle of it is this: “ I 
commit a murder; but, being a person of sensitive conscience, I 
become very sorry for my crime, and I decide that a heavy price ought 
to be given in expiation—and that this price shall be paid dy you. Iam 
guilty of the offence, and you are to pay for it.” Offa commits the 
murder, and then he “ makes a law” by which his subjects shall discharge 
the whole penalty of it. 

This is, in my judgment, one of the neatest financial arrangements 
recorded in history. The clever gentlemen who issue prospectuses from 





* Offa’s example was subsequently imitated by Swift's ‘* Country Gentleman,” who, 


. “Out of his great bounty, 
Built a bridge at the expense of the county.” 
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dubious localities round the Stock Exchange, London ; the ingenious 
American citizens who discover wonderful gold mines in the Far West, but 
who are so unselfish that they cannot think of enjoying the exclusive 
beiic..c of so much wealth, and therefore invite Englishmen—for a mere 
bagatelle—to share in it, at any rate will not claim the honour of all 
posterity for their disinterestedness and worth—will not enjoy the 
gratitude and homage of centuries to come, as ‘‘ Pious Ancestors.” The 
fact, however, remains that the law passed by Offa abides, that the tax 
levied by him continues, that it has been paid for 1,100 years, and is 
still paid ; paid not out of the private liberality of a “‘ Pious Ancestor ” 
—but by a law passed in order to expiate, at the public charge, the crime 
of a murderer. 

Such was the beginning of the legal payment of tithe in England; 
such the fountain—of perfidy and blood—from which tithes took their 
rise ; such the first, and most illustrious, of the ‘‘ Pious Ancestors ” who 
stand most conspicuous on the page of history. 

* This law of Offa,” says Dean Prideaux, ‘ was that which first gave 
the Church a civil right in them in this land, by way of property and in- 
heritance, and enabled the clergy to gather and recover them, as their 
legal due, by the coercion of the civil power.” Burns, in his “ Eccle- 
siastical Law,” endorses this statement of Prideaux, as containing the 
true origin of the Church’s legal right to the tithes. ‘ But this establish- 
ment,” continues Prideaux, “reached no further than the kingdom 
of Mercia, over which Offa reigned, till Ethelwulph, about sixty years 
after, enlarged it forthe whole realm of England.” In the year 855, this 
king called a Parliament at Winchester, when he made a grant of tithes 
to the clergy over the whole country. 

“ King Ethelwulph, father of Alfred” (says Southey, in his ‘‘ Book of 
the Church’’) “subjected the whole kingdom to it (tithe) by a legislative 
Act.” From that day to this, innumerable laws have been passed for 
the defining and the better enforcing of the payment of tithes. In the 
reign of Edgar, it was declared that “if anyone shall refuse to pay his 
tithes,” the sheriff, the bishop, and the minister of the parish should 
come together” and ‘‘ by force” take away all the owner had except one 
ninth, the bishop of the diocese receiving four parts, and the lord of 
the manor another four parts. 

‘“‘ And so we might go on quoting from Acts passed in almost every 
reign down to our own time, for the levying or the distributing of tithes. 
For a thousand years past all the land of England, unless exempt by 
moduses, or on account of its being possessed by the Church, has had 
to pay one-tenth of its produce to the Church. It has mattered nothing 
whether the owners of lands have been saints or sinners, infidels or 
Jews, payment has ever been exacted by the sharp processes of civil 
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And “ the tithe system remained pretty much the same from the 
days of King John down to our own day.”* 

Further, it can easily be shown that, from the very nature of some 
kind of tithes, they could not possibly have been given by any pious 
ancestor, but must have come to be levied solely by the exactions of law. 
An Act of Parliament can be passed requiring a subject to pay taxes of 
any kind on any property he possesses or may acquire ; but is it possible 
that anyone can now be called upon to pay to the clergyman of the parish 
a tenth, for instance, of the honey from his bees, or a tenth of the grapes 
from his hot-house, or, that on every tenth day he should set aside the 
whole of the morning and evening’s milk from his cow, because some 
superstitious old fellow who died 1,000 years ago said this was to be 
done? In Cornwall there are “ several villages where the fishermen— 
both masters and men—have still to pay tithe of the fish that are caught 
in the open sea.” In the little town of Mevagissy, the Rev. H. A. 
Baumgarter, thé incumbent of the parish, claims and obtains the sum of 
Al 13s. 4d., every time a cértain kind of net, called a seine, is put into 
the sea, whether fish are caught or not. ‘I know fora fact,” says the 
Rev. Marmaduke Miller, “that some who thus pay tithe of the fish they 
catch, have, during the winter months, to receive parish relief; the fact 
has been stated in the Z7mes, and was brought under the notice of the 
Government some years ago. The Tithe Commissioners were instructed 
to investigate the fish tithes, but thirty years have passed away, and 
nothing has been done.” Now such a tax is hard enough when levied 
by the State ; but does anyone suppose that the fisherman to-day gives a 
tenth or a twelfth of his herrings or pilchards to the clergyman simply 
because some one who lived in that neighbourhood in the time of King 
Alfred, declared, in his last will and testament, that all fishermen were 
to pay this, and to pay it down to the end of time? 

Say, if you will, that “the State has reserved from all the lands of 
England, and even from the labours of the fishermen on the sea, one- 
tenth of all the profits arising out of capital, and that the State has 
directed that this amount should be paid for the maintenance of the 
clergy of the Established Church ;’ and we admit every word of it; we 
admit that it is a reserved national fund, created by the State, and 
applied by the State: but the figment about “ Pious Ancestors” having 
done all this is too absurd and impossible for maintenance or belief. 

Parliament, too, has always dealt with this property ‘‘ not only as public 
but as national property in the strictest sense of the term. ‘The State 
has ever retained the fee simple in its own hands. The State deter- 


law.’ 


* See the able lecture of Rev. Marmaduke Miller, on ‘Church Property : Whose 
is it ?”—London : Hodder and Stoughton, 
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mines to-day all the conditions on which it shall be held; it declares 
who shall and who shall not enjoy these tithe rents; it says that al} 
such persons must hold certain specified theological opinions ; that they 
must pass various examinations, sign sundry documents, and make 
certain solemn declarations before they are entitled to receive a single 
penny. They may be dismissed at once without any compensation 
whatever. The State claims the power of changing the conditions upon 
which this property is enjoyed ; the State has exercised this power again 
and again.” 

On this point, therefore, we will only add, that when the tithe 
system was originated, it was not solely for the benefit of the clergy. 
Thus, in the year 1014, in the reign of King Etheldred, a law was 
passed which declared as follows :— 

“ And concerning tithe, the king and his witan have chosen and 
said, as right it is, that the third part of the tithe which belongs to the 
Church, shall go to the reparation of the church, and a ‘second part to 
the servants of God, and the third to God’s poor and needy men in 
thraldom.” 

But the clergy were not satisfied with their share of the spoil, and 
they swallowed up the share that was intended for the repair of the 
church, and church-rates were substituted. Then they took the share 
that belonged to the poor, and poor-rates have now to be paid. 

We shall now draw our remarks to a close by quoting the opinion of 
eminent Churchmen with regard to the ownership of (so-called) Church 
property. 

Lord Hardwicke said :—‘“‘ With respect, my lords, to the clergy of the 
Established Church, since they are a// servants of the public, and are paid 
by the public, every man ought to have a proper share of public re- 
wards.” — Speech on the Mortmain Bill, 1736. 

Sir James Mackintosh remarked :—‘“ Are the lands occupied by the 
Church the property of its members? Various considerations present 
themselves which may elucidate the subject. It has not hitherto been 
supposed that any class of public servants are proprietors. They are 
salaried by the State for the performance of certain duties. Judges are 
aid for the distribution of justice ; kings for the execution of: the laws ; 
soldiers, where there is a mercenary army, for public defence ; and priests, 
where there is an established religion, for public instruction. ‘The mode 
of their payment is indifferent to the question. It is generally in rude 
ages by land, and in cultivated ages by money ; but aterritorial pension 
is no more property thana pecuniary one. The right of the State to 
regulate the salaries of those servants whom it pays in money has not 
been disputed. The whole subiect is, indeed, so evident, that little 
diversity of opinion could have arisen if the question of Church property 
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had not been confounded with the claims of present incumbents. The 
distinction is extremely simple: the State is the proprietor of the 
Church revenues, but its faith is pledged to those who have entered 
into the Church for the continuance of their incomes.”— Vindice 
Gallice.” 

“The clergy,” observed Lord Brougham, “are officers of the State, 
and, like other officers of the State, may be got rid of in proportion as 
they are no further wanted.”—A@irror of Parliament, 1825, p. 367. 

“T hold,” said Lord Campbell, “that, as the grant was made by the 
State, the State should superintend its application. It is in the power 
of the State, without sacrilege or injustice, to reserve any part of this 
property, and apply it to other purposes, when such might tend to the 
good of religion, and for the public welfare.”’—Speech on the Irish Land 
Bill, 1835. 

Lord Melbourne spoke as follows :—“ The tithes and landed property 
in the hands of clergymen do not belong to them, but it is a portion 
of the national property, which has been set aside, either by the insti- 
tution of the country or by the superstitions of former ages, for the 
maintenance of the Established religion of this country ; and, being a 
portion of that national property, it is in the power of the State from 
time to time to increase it, should it be too small, or to diminish it, if 
too large, and apply the surplus to whatever purposes might be con- 
sidered the fittest to promote the great end and object in view. These 
are the only safe principles upon which the Legislature or Govern- 
ment can proceed.”’— Speech on the Ecclesiastical Commission, 1837. 

Lord Palmerston declared :—‘‘I do not go along with those who 
maintain that the property of the Church strictly belongs to the 
ministers of religion, and that Parliament cannot deal with it. No 
doubt the property of the Church belongs to the State, and the State, 
represented by its proper organ, the Legislature, has the power and 
the right to deal with that property according to the circumstances of 
the times.” —.Speech on the Irish Church, 1856. 

Lord Coleridge (late Sir John Coleridge) has observed :—“ An 
Established Church may be other things as well; but at least it 
is certainly a political institution. As an Establishment it is created 
and protected by the law; the terms as to religious opinion, on which 
it holds its position and retains its property, have been defined by law, 
and have been more than once changed by law. In England, from 
early times, amidst the rudiments of Parliaments in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry III., the State has asserted its right of control over 
ecclesiastical property. It has interfered in the case of religious bodies, 
and of the aggregate of them, the Church, with the ordinary course of 
the laws of property; and has, with undeviating and inflexible per- 
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tinacity, constantly given notice by statutes of mortmain to all its 
subjects—that if men give property to the Church, and the Church 
takes it, the property is given and taken subject to State control, on 
State terms, upon conditions laid down from time to time by the 
State, and liable to be altered by the power which has laid them down. 
A donor has a right limited strictly by law, and a receiver, whether an 
individual or a corporation, has a right similarly limited. If men dis- 
pute or deny it, and talk—not in rhetoric, but in what they call argu- 
ment—of the sacredness of Church property, and of the sacrilege of 
State interference with the conditions on which it is held, I do not 
understand the construction of such minds, and I do not address such 
men.”— Macmillan’s Magazine, March, 1870. 

Bishop Horsley admitted :—“ 70 the prince or to the law we acknow- 
vedge ourselves indebted for all our secular possessions, for the rank and 
dignity annexed to the superior order of the clergy, for our secular 
authority, for the jurisdiction of our Courts, and for every civil effect 
which follows the exercise of our spiritual authority.”—Bishop Horsley’s 
Charges. 

Bishop Randolph said :—“ When it is considered that the S¢afe has 
granted us emoluments, privileges, and immunities, it has, I conceive, 
a right to make a compact in future with regard to the duties to 
be performed by us. ‘The establishment of parishes, ¢he endowment of 
them with land and tithes, and the rank bestowed on the ministers, 
are the creature of the civil authority, which acquires thereby a right 
to prescribe the duty of residence in those parishes, and the measure 
of it.” — Charges. 

The same principle is indeed admitted by every Bishop, when, on 
his appointment, he kneels before the Sovereign, and declares: “I 
do acknowledge and confess to hold the Bishopric of , and the 
possessions of the same, entirely, as well the spiritualities as ¢empor- 
alities thereof, only of your Majesty, and of the Imperial Crown of 
this your Majesty’s Realm.” 

And need we add, in conclusion, that in the most solemn and 
public manner, the right of Parliament absolutely to dispose of the 
revenues of the Established Church, is not only asserted by the present 
Conservative Government in the Bill now passing for the abolition of 
the rights of the patrons of livings in the Scotch National Church, 
but that the same principle was practically demonstrated by the recent 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Ivish Church. Call it con- 
fiscation and robbery, if you will ; but it is a confiscation and robbery 
to which both Houses of Parliament and the Sovereign herself have 
recently given the sanction of public law; and to which, before very 
long, they will give their sanction again. F. S. W. 
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THE EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 
VIII.—ON THE NILE: ABYDUS, KENEH, DENDERAH. 


ELLIANEH, where the steamer stopped on Sunday night (Feb. 
gth), is about seven or eight miles from Abydus. On Monday 
morning, at eight o’clock, we mounted the donkeys which were waiting 
for us on the bank, and had a charming ride in the cool fresh morning air, 
through fields of beans, and lentils, and wheat ; the wheat was in the ear, 
and looked as if it would be ready to cut early in March. As we rode 
on, the sun gradually became hot enough to make us grateful for the 
occasional shade of the palm-trees. We reached Abydus towards ten 
o'clock. This place is identified with the ancient Thinis,* which gave 
its name to the two most ancient of the Egyptian dynasties. It is the 
traditional birthplace of Menes, the first of the long succession of 
Egyptian monarchs whose names have descended to us through the 
mists and clouds of nearly five thousand, or, as some say, nearly seven 
thousand years ; and, according to ancient legend, the first mortal king 
who sat on that august and awful throne, which had been previously 
occupied not only by heroes, whose powers and dignities were greater 
than mortals can inherit, but by the gods themselves. Here, many 
centuries before the great temple at Karnac was founded by Osirtasen 
I., and even before Cheops erected the great pyramid at Geezeh, the 
earliest Egyptian dynasties were laying the foundations of that mysterious 
empire, whose history is one of the chief wonders and perplexities of 
mankind. But of the works of those ancient princes, Abydus has as 
yet yielded no remains. Its interest is derived from the ruins of two 
noble temples, one of them called by Strabo the Memnonium, built by 
Sethi I. (nineteenth Dynasty, fourteenth or fifteenth century B.c.), and 
the other built by his son, Rameses II., and both of them dedicated to 
Osiris. 

The temples of Egypt are built, for the most part, on the same 
general plan. ‘They vary in size, in the costliness of their materials, 
and in the splendour of their decorations ; but the same general archi- 
tectural idea is illustrated in nearly all. As the Gothic architects, when 
they erected a building for Christian worship—whether it was a cathedral 
or a village church—had the same fundamental conception to work out, 
so the Egyptian builders had to follow the same general principles in 
the construction of a temple. 

The innermost heart of the building was the sanctuary—the “ Holy 
of holies” of the tabernacle of Moses and the Temple of Solomon ; 





* According to some authorities Thinis was ear Abydus, not on the same site. 
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and this sacred chamber was approached through a more or less 
numerous succession of courts and of colonnades. In the larger 
temples there was first a vast area surrounded by a lofty wall of crude 
brick ; this wall might be a mile or a mile and ahalf in circuit. Access 
to the enclosure was obtained through gates flanked by lofty towers 
of a pyramidal shape : from the gates there extended in some cases a 
long avenue of sphinxes; this might be terminated by two obelisks. 
Behind these would come a screen pierced with an entrance flanked like 
the first by lofty towers, and giving access to a court open to the sky, 
but which might be surrounded by many rows of columns. Then might 
come another screen, through which entrance was obtained to a covered 
court, the roof of which would be supported by many rows of columns ; 
beyond this was a smaller chamber, which was either the sanctuary 
itself or enclosed it. In the great temples there were innumerable 
chambers surrounding the various courts. In some cases there was more 
than one sanctuary. Sometimes the sanctuary was at the end, or nearly 
the end, of the building, and the access to it was through only one 
series of courts ; sometimes it was in the centre, and might be ap- 
proached from more than one side. 

M. Mariette-Bey’s account of the object for which the temples were 
built is so clear and simple, that I cannot do better than give a sum- 
mary of it. It would be a mistake, he says, to suppose that an 
Egyptian temple corresponded either to a Christian church or to a 
temple of the Greeks. No public worship was celebrated in it; no one 
was even admitted within its sacred precincts except the priests. A 
temple was the personal work of the king who built it, and he built it to 
win the favour of the gods. It is only when we remember this that we 
can understand the decorations which cover the walls. The principle 
of the decorations is pictorial. Pictures cover the whole building ; they 
are ranged side by side and in one series above another from the floor 
to the roof of the several chambers. This is the universal arrangement. 
The subject of the pictures is always the same. The king on one side, and 
a divinity or several divinities on the other re-appear in every composition. 
The king presents offerings to the god and invokes a favour; the god 
grants it. The whole decoration consists of nothing else; this one 
subject is repeated in an endless variety of forms. <A temple is, therefore, 
a purely personal monument of the monarch who founded or decorated 
it. This explains the presence of those extremely valuable representa- 
tions of battles with which the external walls of certain temples are 
ornamented. The king attributes all his victories to the god. In his wars 
against the enemies of Egypt and in bringing his captives in chains into 
the temples, the king has performed an acceptable service to the gods 
of Egypt, just as he has rendered them an acceptable service in present- 
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ing them incense, offerings, and sacrifices. His victories are acts of piety, 
and create fresh claims on the divine favour. 

The service carried on in the temples consisted of prayers recited in 
the name of the king, and of processions. In the processions, which it 
is believed were led by the king, they carried from place to place the 
symbols of the gods, the sacred shrines containing the images of the 
divinities, and the sacred arks. These were ordinarily laid up in the 
temple. On festival days they were solemnly visited. The shrine, 
covered with a veil, containing the divine symbol, on which no eye was 
ever permitted to look, was the central object of reverence. The pro- 
cession passed through the courts and corridors of the temple; gene- 
rally it ascended to the lofty roof in view of the people outside; 
sometimes it moved from point to point in the sacred enclosure, hidden 
by the external wall from the curiosity of the profane. On exceptional 
occasions, it passed beyond the precincts of the temple, and visited 
another city more or less remote ; in this case, the procession travelled 
either on the Nile, or on a sacred canal.* 

The Temple of Sethi I.—the Memnonium of Strabo—had been 
covered for centuries by the sand of the Libyan desert. In the parts 
which were left above ground, the poor people of the country had been 
accustomed to live, and the smoke of their fires has discoloured in some 
places the beautiful decoration. The excavations of the last few years 
have laid open a large part of the structure, but very much still remains 
concealed. The walls and columns are covered with hieroglyphics, and 
with figures of the king and of the gods. Many of the figures are very 
noble ; in one of the side chambers there is a face of remarkable 
beauty. The freshness of the work is very striking. The fine lines of 
the drapery of the figures, and the delicately-worked ornaments on their 
necks, are often as definite and crisp as though the chisel of the sculptor 
had been laid down only an hour before ; and the colours—yellow, red, 
and blue—are in many places perfectly brilliant. The roof is in some 
parts very curiously constructed : blocks of stone are laid from column 
to column, or from wall to wall, and cuw¢ into the form of an arch. 

Near the Temple of SethilI. is the temple erected by his son, and 
called the Temple of Osiris. This god is represented as a mummied 
figure, holding a crook and a flail. On his head is the crown of Upper 
Egypt, usually with an ostrich feather on each side. Wilkinson main- 
tains very earnestly that the story of Osiris, which is one of the most 
interesting and beautiful of mythological legends, must be considered 
as purely allegorical. Whatever may have been its original significance, 
we cannot wonder that it kindled the imagination of the ancient 





* Itinéraire de la Haute Egypte, pp. 12 seg. 
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Egyptians, and that Osiris, though he did not belong to the highest 
order of Egyptian divinities, was, perhaps, the most favourite object of 
worship. He was one of the children of Seb and Nutpe, who them- 
selves were children of Ra. In the earliest times, he was probably 
worshipped as the personification of moral perfection ; later, he was also 
regarded as the author of physical good. According to one of his com- 
monest names, he was the revealer of things which it is for the benefit 
of mankind to know; and when he was on earth he is represented as 
instructing men in the useful arts. Typhon, the personification of evil 
—of moral evil in ancient times, and afterwards of physical evil—was 
his implacable enemy, and at last killed him and cut him in pieces. Isis, 
who was the wife and sister of the beneficent divinity, and who received 
almost equal honours, bewailed him, and after a time, the limbs of the 
martyred god, who had become incarnate for the good of men, and 
had perished in their service, were embalmed and honourably buried. 
But he rose again, and has become the judge of the dead. The 
righteous are called by his name, and receive from him immortal 
blessedness. 

It is alleged that the history of Osiris was only an allegorical 
representation of the light of the sun, which reveals all things, and 
ministers in innumerable ways to the comfort and happiness of man- 
kind ; that his defeat by Typhon represented the temporary triumph of 
the night ; and his resurrection the victorious return of the new day. 
Perhaps so: and yet Christian hearts will be slow to surrender the 
feeling that the legend embodied some vague conception of the deliver- 
ance to be wrought for our race by the incarnation, and suffering, and 
resurrection of One higher than man. 

Abydus is one of the cities that claim the honour of being the bury- 
ing-place of Osiris, and that they might “lie in the same grave with him” 
was one of the great objects of ambition among the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt. Near the temple is a tumulus, which is supposed to consist 
of the ruins of the tombs of those who were fortunate enough to have 
their pious wish gratified. M. Mariette-Bey thinks it possible that if 
this heap of rubbish were cleared he might discover the tomb of Osiris 
himself. 

The temple of Osiris is in an extremely dilapidated condition, but 
the ruins are extensive, and are sufficient to indicate that the materials 
were costly and the decorations rich. It appears to have been lined 
throughout with alabaster. It was from the walls of this temple that the 
famous “Tablet of Abydus,” now in the British Museum, was taken. 
It contains the names of thirty kings—ancestors of Rameses II. : 
the principle on which the names was selected is unknown to 
us. Originally, it contained the names of fifty kings. The tablet 
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has had a great place in the discussions on Egyptian chronology, 
but its authority appears to be declining. In the Memnonium 
a similar tablet was discovered more recently by M. Mariette-Bey, 
containing the names of seventy-six kings ; but he says that it adds 
very little to our knowledge of the real succession of Egyptian 
monarchs. 

We were greatly impressed by the native courtesy of the people we 
saw at Abydus. A considerable crowd of men and children gathered 
about us in the Memnonium. We sat on the bases of the huge columns 
which shaded us from the sun, and had lunch ; the people were evidently 
greatly entertained by our way of eating, and were curious about our 
food ; but they were quiet and respectful, and gave us no annoyance. 
It was a grotesque scene. The enormous columns, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, and with the strange forms of Egyptian divinities ; the Western 
visitors, English, American, French, and German ; the Arab children, 
with their blue shirts and white caps ; the Arab men, thin, lithe, and with 
eyes through which it often seemed to me as if the spirit of their father 
Ishmael was looking ; and the clear blue silent sky above,—made a 
picture in which the elements were so strangely incoherent that it was 
difficult to believe in its reality. Perhaps the excellent behaviour of the 
people was partly owing to the presence of two or three native police, 
who lingered about the place, and whose sticks would have brought swift 
and sharp punishment on any of the “faithful” who might have 
ventured to annoy the ‘‘ infidels.” . 

We were on board again early enough for the steamer to ascend the 
river several miles further before stopping for the night. In the course 
of the evening we sent off a boat with “tribute” to a Mahomedan 
saint—a real live “saint ”—who has planted himself on a spot near 
the water, on the eastern bank. This excellent gentleman, we were 
informed, has been sitting—I forget how long—without any clothes, 
saying his prayers. I think we were told that he had been in this un- 
comfortable, and not very decorous, condition for more than twenty 
years ; if so, he must have sat down before the Russian war began, and 
has never got up since. He is generally surrounded by a circle of 
devout admirers, and it is supposed that if the people in a boat with- 
hold due tribute from him, his saintliness has given him so much power 
over the wind and the river, and so little affection for mankind, that he 
is certain to inflict upon the defaulters some terrible calamity before 
their voyage is over. Some of my fellow-travellers were fortunate 
enough, I believe, to get a sight of this holy man through their field- 
glasses ; I was not so happy. 

Early on Tuesday morning (Feb. 11) we were at Keneh, a con- 
siderable town on the left bank. We crossed the river and made our 
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way, on donkey-back, as usual, to the Temple of Denderah, one of the 
latest monuments of ancient Egyptian architecture. It was begun not 
very long before the birth of our Lord, and its decorations were not 
completed till the time of Nero. The massiveness of the older 
Egyptian work is preserved, and there is something very impressive in 
the enormous magnitude of the columns, but the higher qualities of the 
ancient art are lost. The square capitals of the columns in the portico 
are composed of four human heads, with drapery hanging from the 
ear; the effect is extremely grotesque. ‘The general decoration is 
inferior to that of the more ancient temples, but there is a striking 
figure of Cleopatra on an external wall. There is also a very curious 
and instructive representation of a religious procession on the staircases 
by which access was gained to the roof. On the roof there was a 
small chapel or temple, with twelve columns dedicated to the twelve 
months of the year. 

The temple is in a very good state of preservation. According to a plan 
in ‘‘ Murray,” the roof of the great portico was supported by four-and- 
twenty columns ; then came a screen; the hall beyond this had six 
columns, and on each side of it were three chambers; then came a 
second screen, through which there was an entrance to a smaller hall 
with two small chambers and a staircase on one side, and a second 
staircase on the other side ; beyond a third screen was another hall, 
surrounded by fifteen chambers, and in the centre of this was the 
sanctuary. ‘The roof of the temple remains, and the whole building is 
in a very good state of preservation. 

In the afternoon we went into Keneh, which lies about a mile or a 
mile and a half from the east bank. We paid our respects to the 
British (or American?) Consul, who entertained us with chibouques and 
coffee, and then we visited one of the pottery manufactories, for which 
the town is celebrated. 

Keneh is a very few hours’ sail from Luxor, Karnac, and Thebes ; 
but our visit to these famous places I must reserve till next month. 


——_* bee 5 — 


PAUPERISM. 


NO. I. 


NE of the most difficult problems which political and social re- 
formers have to work out in our day is the right method of dealing 
with the enormous mass of pauperism which afflicts the nation. Ac- 
cording to the last report of the Local Government Board (1872-73), 
there were in receipt of relief from the parish, on the 1st of January, 
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1872, the great number of 981,042 persons; that is, 1 person in 23 of 
the population of England and Wales, or about 4 per cent. of the total 
population. On the 1st of January, 1871, there were 1,085,661 persons 
in receipt of relief. In the year 1872 the total sum raised by rate for 
the relief of the poor, and expended for that purpose by the Poor Law 
Guardians, amounted to £8,007,403. Since the date referred to, 
pauperism has declined to a considerable extent. A return lately issued 
by the Local Government Board shows that in the fourth week of 
December, 1873, the number of persons in receipt of relief was 781.470; 
and that in the fourth week of March, 1874, the number was 784,780. 
The total cost for the year 1873 is given by another return just issued 
as £7,692,169. This reduction of number and cost is due to the re- 
markably good trade and,high wages of the year 1873. From the figures 
given for March of the present year, it will be seen that the number of 
paupers is rising, in consequence of declining trade and consequent 
reduction of wages. From present appearances these causes are likely 
to operate with increased force during the latter half of this year; and 
we must therefore look forward to at least a million paupers in Decem- 
ber, and to an expenditure equal to that of 1872. In fact, looking back 
to the experience of recent years, and to the prospect before us, we may 
assume that, as a regular arrangement, we have to maintain about one 
million paupers at an annual cost of about 48,000,000. 

These general figures will help to set clearly before the reader the 
magnitude and the gravity of the problem which statesmen are calied 
upon to solve—that is, to ascertain by what means and to what extent 
the dense and persistent mass of pauperism can be broken in upon, and 
ultimately removed, by the development of provident habits amongst the 
working class, and the establishment of a general system of self-help, 
either compulsory or voluntary. This paper does not pretend to the 
discussion of the great difficulty here stated ; but rather to put the facts 
into a shape which may help the reader to think out the subject for 
himself. 

Before dealing with the statistics of pauperism, some brief notice of 
the history of the English Poor Law may be found useful. The origin 
of the Poor Law is to be found in Acts of Parliament which aimed at 
repressing vagrancy and at punishing idleness among the able-bodied. 
“Tf a man will not work, neither shall he eat,” was a text of decidedly 
practical application with our ancestors. Thus, by an Act of Parliament 
in the 12th year of Richard II. (1388) vagrancy was treated as a 
crime. Labourers might not leave their parishes without license from 
a justice of the peace, and in the absence of such license the vagrant 
might be put in the stocks. This provision, however, was intimately 
connected with a desire to prevent the escape of the peasantry, who 
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were then largely in a state of serfdom, or villeinage. By this same 
Act the impotent poor were cared for in a sort of rough way. It is 
ordered that “‘ beggars impotent to serve”’ are to abide in the cities or 
towns where they dwell; but if the people of these cities or towns 
“ may not suffice to find them ”—that is, are unable to support them— 
they may go to “ other towns within the hundred, rape, wapentake, or to 
the place where they were born, and there constantly abide.” Here, it 
will be seen, is the germ of our law of settlement—the place of birth, 
or of long-continued residence, is to find maintenance for the poor. 
This provision was extended in subsequent Acts. By an Act of Henry 
VII. (1495) impotent beggars were to go to the hundred where 
they had lived for three years, or to their birth-places, and to keep 
there. By an Act of Henry VIII. (1531) justices were to assign 
districts to such persons in which they might beg. These measures ap- 
plied only to those who could not. work. Men who could work and 
would not were to be very sharply dealt with. They were described as 
“ sturdy vagabonds,” or as ‘‘ valiant beggars.” Such a one, if applying 
for relief when work could be had, was to be whipped for the first 
offence, to have one of his ears cropped for the second, and to be 
hanged outright for the third, as “an enemy to the commonwealth.” 
The purpose of these Acts, says Professor Fawcett, in his valuable work 


on “ Pauperism, its Causes and Remedies,” was defeated by their ex- 
treme severity :— 


“ Such penalties were too harsh to be generally inflicted. Mendicancy and 
vagrancy went on increasing in spite of the efforts of the Legislature to 
check them ; the evil at length became so threatening to the well-being of the 
country that the necessity of adopting a different policy became generally 
recognised. In the reign of Henry VIII. two Statutes were passed in 
which may be detected the germs of the celebrated Act of Elizabeth, from 
which our Poor Law system originated. These Acts of Henry VIII. 
not only rendered each locality responsible for the support of its own poor, 
but also attempted the extremely useful work of regulating the giving of alms. 
The impotent poor were to be sent to the place where they were born, and 
the local authorities were, under pain of heavy penalties, enjoined to treat 
them with kindness and liberality. With regard to the able-bodied or volun- 
tary paupers, a very different policy was to be adopted ; work was to be pro- 
vided for them, and if they did not accept it they were severely punished. 
But the most important provisions in these Acts were those which regulated 
almsgiving. All who desired to give relief to the poor were ordered to place 
their contributions .in a common fund, which was to be distributed by the 
bishop and clergy. If anyone omitted to do this, and dispensed charity 
privately, he rendered himself liable to a penalty equal to ten times the 
amount he had given away. The intentions of those who framed these Acts 
proceeds Mr. Fawcett) were excellent ; they evidently desired to create a 
distinct line of demarcation between voluntary and involuntary pauperism, 
and they not unreasonably hoped, by discouraging indiscriminate almsgiving, 
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to diminish mendicancy and vagrancy. But from the severe enactments 
which were subsequently passed against mendicancy [provisions generally 
described above}, it is evident that the wise intentions’of these legislators 
were to a great extent defeated. The reason of their failure can be readily 
understood. The distributors of the common fund had no power to impose 
a rate, and thus obtain from individuals contributions in proportion to their 
means,” 

To this cause of failure may be added another. The growing feeling 
of the country in favour of personal independence—resulting from the 
gradual decay of serfdom—revolted from the severity of the punishments 
decreed against begging by the able-bodied. Many persons were dealt 
with by whipping, “cropping,” branding, and hanging ; but it was found 
in practice, and felt in theory, that idleness could not be cured by such 
means ; and that terrible injustice was done to those who were on the 
border-line between voluntary mendicancy and involuntary impotence. 
By degrees, therefore, a more humane principle asserted its right to be 
embodied in legislation ; and ultimately the present Poor Law system 
arose, by virtue of the Act of the 43rd Elizabeth (1601). 

The old system of severity did not, however, expire without a sharp 
struggle for existence. We have already seen with what rigour the 
Acts of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. dealt with sturdy beggars— 
the Act of the last-named (1536) providing the punishment of ‘‘ death 
as a felon” for a third offence. This was repealed by the 1st of Ed- 
ward VI. (1547)—though the Act then substituted was scarcely less 
severe than its predecessor. The law of Edward provided that every 
able-bodied person who should not apply himself to some honest labour, 
or offer to serve for even meat or drink, was to be taken for.a vagabond, 
branded on the shoulder, and adjudged to serve as a slave for two years 
to whoever might demand him, and by whom he might be fed on bread 
and water, refused meat, and compelled to work by being beaten, 
chained, or otherwise chastised. If he ran away during the two years, 
he was to be branded on the cheek, and to be made a slave for life ; 
and if he ran away again he was to suffer death as a felon. If not de- 
manded as a slave, he was to be kept at hard labour on the highways, 
in chains. This Act, however, would not work ; and was repealed in 
1550—that of 1531 being revived. Between this date and 1572 (the 
14th year of Elizabeth) various Acts were passed, chiefly with the view 
of providing, by voluntary contributions, for the relief of the impotent 
poor ; but none of them proved successful, and in 1572 another effort 
was made to put the law generally upon a workable ground. This 
Statute enacted that “all rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, all 
persons whole or mighty in body, able to labour, not having land or 
master, nor using any lawful merchandise, craft, or mystery, and all 
common labourers, able in body, loitering and refusing to work for such 
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reasonable wages as is commonly given,” should ‘for the first offence 

be grievously whipped, and burned through the gristle of the right ear 

with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about.” For the second 

offence such persons were to be declared felons ; and for the third they 

were to be hanged, as felons, ‘‘ without benefit of clergy.” For the re- 

lief of the impotent poor, the justices of the peace were, at their dis- 
cretion, to tax the inhabitants of their several districts, and anyone 

refusing to pay was to be sent to prison until he satisfied the order of the 

justices. One more attempt was made, in 1598, to deal with the able- 
bodied mendicants. Every such person, refusing to work for ordinary 
wages, was to be “openly whipped until his body be bloody, and forth- 

with sent, from parish to parish, the most straight way to the parish 
where he was born, there to put himself to labour as a true subject 
ought to do.” It is curious to note that this Statute of Elizabeth in- 
cludes amongst rogues and vagabonds “all persons pretending them- 
selves to be Egyptians ”—that is, gipsies. These people were, by previous 
Acts, declared felons ;” and by an early Statute of Elizabeth (the 5th) it 
was provided that “‘ every person which shall be found or seen in any 
company or fellowship of vagabonds, commonly called Egyptians, or 
counterfeiting, transforming, or disguising themselves, by their apparel, 
speech, or other behaviour, like unto such vagabonds, and shall con- 
tinue and remain in the same by the space of one month, every such 
person shall be deemed and judged a felon, and suffer the pains of 
death.” 

We have already shown that these severities failed of their effect, 
and the conviction of this failure, united with the influence of the vast 
and rapid changes of society, paved the way for the wiser and more 
merciful Act which closed Elizabeth's reign. These conditions are 
forcibly described by Mr. Charles Knight, in his ‘‘ Popular History of 
England,” vol. iii. pp. 266-7 :— 

“When the legislators of the reign of Edward VI. had suddenly re- 
pealed their wicked and foolish ‘Statute of Vagabondage,’ they had dis- 
covered that something more than severity was necessary to be applied to 
the large number of the population who were unable to work, who were un- 
willing to work, or for whom no work was provided. They saw that there 
was a Class for whom some public provision must be appointed—a class who 
would not be content to starve whilst begging or thieving offered a last re- 
source. The nation, generally, was growing richer in the advance of pro- 
fitable industry ; but there was a large body who found no place in the ranks 
of the industrious. The feudal organisation was gone. The more healthful 
organisation of free labour was essentially imperfect. All the irregular modes 
of subsistence which belonged to the transition period, when the unreclaimed 
portion of the land was, to some extent, for common use, were passing away. 
In the towns, the organisation of trades, with their strict laws of apprentice- 
ship and their guilds, excluded from competition with the recognised artisan 
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all those who had not the claim of caste, for caste it was, when a workman 
must have been brought up toa calling, and could follow that calling and no 
other. The population of England, at the end of the sixteenth century, was 
probably not far short of five millions. Some of the more fortunate of the 
humbler classes were forcing their way into wealth ; for although there was 
a jealous system of exclusion against a general invasion of the domain of 
profitable employment, the more resolute spirits, having conquered some 
small vantage ground, could readily win a higher position by never-ceasing 
toil and thrift. One of the wits of this age (Nash, ‘ Pierce Pennilesse’) who, 
as he says, ‘had spent many years in studying how to live, and lived a long 
time without money,’ looks around him and sees how some thrive, whom he 
considers as base men.—‘I called to mind a cobbler that was worth five 
hundred pounds; an hostler that had built a goodly inn, and might dispense 
forty pounds yearly by his land; a carman, in a leather pilch, that had 
whipped a thousand pounds out of his horse’s tail.’ The way to wealth was 
open to the meanest, if they could find an entrance into the road. But there 
was a large body who never found the way even to a bare subsistence. It 
was impossible to have been otherwise ina country where the local divisions 
that belonged to the time before the Conquest were still so rigidly preserved ; 
and where the means of communication were still so imperfect. In sucha 
condition of Society, with a larger number of the more fortunate prospering, 
and a comparatively few, but still a large body, driven into vagabondage, it 
was necessary to do something more than enforce the old terrors of the 
stocks and the whip. A legal provision for the poor, supplied by the 
assessment of all property, was perfected at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, by 
bold and far-sighted legislators. This was the result of experiments which 
are in themselves a conclusive indication of the gradual advance of society 
toa condition sufficiently stable to dispense with temporary experiments— 
to build up a system which would endure through all political vicissitudes, and 
without which the inequalities of modern competitive life would be fatal to 
the security of the whole social fabric.” 


The measure thus referred to was the famous Act of 43rd Elizabeth, 
chapter 2, which was passed in 1601, and has remained in force until 
now as regards its principle, though many changes have been made in 
the method of administration. The principle of the Act of Elizabeth 
was, that it recognised and established on the part of every person a 
legal right to relief in case of destitution ; and at the same time it im- 
posed upon local communities the obligation of raising, by rate, the 
funds necessary to providing relief for the poor. Persons able to work 
were to be obliged to labour as a condition of relief; impotent persons 
were to be kept in poor-houses, built at the cost of the parish; children 
of the poor were to be apprenticed ; and persons able to maintain their 
destitute children, grandchildren, or parents, were to be specially 
assessed for that purpose. The administration of the Act was confided 
to overseers of the poor, churchwardens, and justices of the peace. 

The effect of this Act was to put upon a secure and humane footing 
the relief of the helpless poor, and to discourage voluntary pauperism 
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by measures which were stringent, without being unjustifiably severe. 
For more than a century, the Act of Elizabeth remained practically un- 
touched. In 1723 (9 Geo. I.) an Act was passed to carry the law 
still further in the same direction. This measure empowered parishes, 
or unions of parishes, to impose a rigid workhouse test—that is, to refuse 
relief except on the condition of entering the workhouse. No 
doubt if this had been effectively applied, pauperism would have been 
greatly reduced, though probably at the risk of cases of individual hard- 
ship. But, a few years later, there seemed a marked change in legis- 
lative policy and public feeling, and the current ran in favour of giving 
a larger measure of relief to outdoor able-bodied paupers. Thus, in 
1767 (7th Geo. III.) an Act was passed appointing “ guardians ” to pro- 
tect the poor against the parsimony of overseers and other parish 
officers. In 1782, by Gilbert’s Act, the restrictions of the Poor Law 
were still more relaxed—the workhouse test being in effect abolished, 
and the Guardians being ordered to find work for all able-bodied appli- 
cants near their own homes, and to make up out of the rates any 
deficiency of wages. In 1795 a most vicious practice was established. 
In order to meet the pressure_upon the labourers by the high price of 
provisions, an allowance was made, out of the parish fund, to every 
labourer in proportion to the number of his family, and without refer- 
ence to employment. This allowance varied with the price of flour, the 
scale being so adjusted as to return to each family the sum which a 
given quantity of flour would'cost beyond the price in ordinary years. 
This policy was continued by East’s Act, in 1815, when the workhouse 
test, imposed by the 9th of Geo. I. was altogether removed, and 
Justices were empowered to make money grants to people at their own 
homes. ‘The consequences of these enactments are well described by 
Professor Fawcett (‘‘ Pauperism,” &c.) :— 

“The extent to which the industrial classes were demoralised by these re- 
laxations of the Poor Law, soon became only too evident. The most per- 
nicious influence was excited, not only upon the poor, but also upon their 
employers ; every agency which could most powerfully promote pauperism, 
had been brought into operation ; men were virtually told that no amount 
of recklessness, self-indulgence, or improvidence, would, in the slightest 
degree affect their claim to be maintained at other people’s expense. If they 
married when they had no reasonable chance of being able to maintain a 
family, they were treated as if they had performed a meritorious act, for the 
more children they had the greater was the amount of relief they obtained. 
All the most evident teachings of common sense were completely set at 
nought ; labour was bribed to remain in localities where it was not wanted ; 
and it was prevented passing to those districts where there was a demand for 
it. Thus, if wages in .any parish were below what it was thought would 
provide a reasonable maintenance, the local authorities were empowered to 
grant an allowance in aid of wages. ‘These evils were aggravated by 
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various enactments, known under the general name of the ‘ Laws of Settle- 
ment,’ which were passed with a view of hindering labourers from leaving 
localities in which they were born. However great a surplus of labour there 
might be in any locality, the employed had no inducement to leave it, as 
long as their wages were made up to the average amount by grants from 
the rates. The employer, not caring about, or understanding, ulterior con- 
sequences, was apparently interested in keeping a supply of surplus labour 
about him ; it produced a low rate of wages, and he was virtually able to put 
his hand into the pockets of the neighbouring ratepayers, to make up the 
deficiency to those whom he employed.” 


These evils at last became so severe that in 1832 a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the administration of the Poor Law. 
Their report disclosed a most wasteful, immoral, and pernicious system, 
resulting in the pauperisation of large classes of the community ; 
tending to throw land out of cultivation on account of the burdens upon 
it; and encouraging fraud on the part of the administrators of the law 
as well as the subjects of it. Our space is wholly inadequate to even a 
sketch of the monstrosities disclosed by the report of the Commission. 
Those who care to examine them, may refer to Professor Fawcett’s book 
on “ Pauperism,” to Sir G. Nicholls’ ‘‘History of the Poor Law,” 
to an article by Mr. Coode, in the Zucyclopedia Britannica, and to the 
report of the Commissioners themselves. It must suffice to say here, 
that under the system disclosed by the report, there was no form of 
imposture that was not fostered, no variety of imprudence that was not 
encouraged, and no economic law that was not violated. ‘The conse- 
quence of the publication of the report was an immediate change in 
public opinion ; and in 1834 the new Poor Law Act was passed, to 
meet the evils disclosed by the Commissioners, and to give effect to their 
recommendations. ‘This Act (4 and 5 William IV. c. 76) effected an 
important change in the administration of the Poor Law. A central 
Board was created, with large powers of advice and control over all 
the local authorities connected with poor relief. The overseers—who 
had proved extremely lax in their administration—were now confined 
to collecting the poor-rate, and the spending of it was entrusted to 
elected guardians ; the general power of justices to order relief being 
(except in specially urgent cases) also abolished. Relief to able-bodied 
persons cannot be given out of the workhouse, unless with the sanction 
of the Poor Law Board. Other changes were made by the Act of 1834 
—the appointment of paid overseers was provided for, an official audit 
was secured ; illegitimacy was to some extent checked, by making the 
father responsible for the support of the child ; and the “ laws of settle- 
ment” were altered so as to permit of a freer circulation of labour. 
This reform has since been carried further by the “ Union Chargeability 
Act,” of 1865, which enlarges the area of rating to Unions instead of 
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parishes, and thus removes the temptations to pull down labourers’ 
cottages, lest the occupants should become chargeable to the parish. 
Practically, with this, and a few other alterations tending to increase the 
power of the central authority, the Poor Law remains as it was finally 
arranged in 1834. By a recent Act, the central administration, how- 
ever, has passed into the hands of the Local Government Board, a 
department with which the former Poor Law Board is incorporated. 

We have now sketched, broadly, the history and general features of 
the English Poor Law. In another paper we shall give some account 
of the administrative machinery, and of the number of paupers, their 
distribution, and their cost. 


THe Bisyop or DurRHam. 


HE infinite variety of opinion which prevails in the Anglican 
T Church is hardly more remarkable than the unanimity which its 
several parties—with the exception of Broad Churchmen—differing on 
almost all beside, show in relation to the Bishops. The presence of 
certain members of the Bench on the Judicial Committee might have 
been expected to secure for the Court the confidence of the clergy; but, 
on the contrary, it seems to be the element which is regarded with most 
distrust ; a distrust, strange to say, expressed most strongly by the party 
who hold the most advanced sacerdotalism and contend most strenuously 
for the rights of their Church and their order. But if Ritualists are the 
most violent in their language, the Evangelicals are not far behindhand, 
and indeed, though the clergy and the journals of the former party are 
more loud and unmeasured in their denunciations, there is no layman of 
the Anglican section who has rated the Bishops so soundly, and who, in 
general, has shown such contempt for their administration, as Lord 
Shaftesbury. We do not wonder that the Bishop of Peterborough has 
more than once taken him up somewhat sharply, but it is unfortunate 
for him and his colleagues that the sympathies of the Peers were so 
unmistakably with their assailant rather than with them. In proof of 
this we see that a Bill which was intended by the Primate to extend 
the influence of the Bishops, by giving them a large discretion in the 
regulation of ritual, has been so transformed, chiefly by the action of 
Lord Shaftesbury, that its tendency is rather in the opposite direction, 
and that the net result of the discussion is that the Bishops are humiliated. 

We are often told that the cause of this disbelief in its rulers, so un- 
fortunate for any Church, is to be found in the vacillation and weakness 
of the Bishops themselves, but we trace it quite as much to the lawless 
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temper of those whom they have to govern. Churchmen are proud 
enough of the glory of the Establishment, but they have that dislike to 
its restraints which is natural enough in freeborn Englishmen. As the 
keenest Tories amongst us are the first to resent any measure of repression 
which touches themselves, however willing they may be to employ it 
against others, so the fiercest zealots for Church authority only maintain 
it with the tacit reserve that they shall themselves be free to dispute its 
jurisdiction. The Ritualist priest may have a very exalted conception of 
the position of authority which belongs to him as a legitimate descendant 
of the Apostles, of the deference which his parishioners should render 
him, and, above all, of the impassable nature of the wide gulf that 
separates him from all Dissenting teachers ; but when he is required to 
carry out his own principles in his relations to his Bishop, and to recognise 
the dignity and authority which, on his theory, must centre in one 
through whom the mystic grace on which so much depends is transmitted, 
he seems strangely oblivious of all his previous assertions, and talks and 
acts in a spirit of the wildest independence. It is a strange inconsistency, 
not peculiar to Anglican priests, but certainly so strongly developed 
among them, that perhaps the most lawless class in the country at 
present are men whose political and ecclesiastical views would alike 
enforce on them the duty of submission to the powers that be. No 
institution, from the Crown and the House of Lords downwards, has 
immunity from their attacks ; no office, however venerable it ought to be 
in their eyes, is exempt from their rude and almost revolutionary criti- 
cism ; no person, whatever his personal excellence or his official status, 
can cross their path or interfere with their views without being made the 
target against which their poisoned darts are directed. The Evangelicals, 
or at least their clergy, are under much greater restraint ; and if Lord 
Shaftesbury, by the vehemence of his occasional diatribes, and the 
Record and the Rock witha fierce bigotry which almost equals that of the 
Church Times, even if it does not reduce them to the level of the 
Herald, do something to compensate for this comparative moderation, 
yet it must be said that their opponents carry off the palm for unscru- 
pulous and passionate violence. 

The conduct of both parties, however, is sufficient to show that the 
evils of which the Church has to complain are not all due to the weak- 
ness of her rulers, and that if the Bishops had been as definite in their 
views, as resolute in their purposes, and as strong and decided in 
action as those who are most ready to complain of their inefficiency 
could have desired them to be, their position would not have been more 
easy. We cannot indeed tell what might have been the consequences 
if all the Bishops had agreed upon a policy and carried it out firmly. 
For, though it might have compelled obedience, it might, on the other 
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hand, have provoked a fierce resistance whose issue might have been 
the overthrow of the Establishment. That, in truth, is the peril ever 
present to the eyes of statesmen and ecclesiastics, and the seriousness 
which it assumes in their eyes is indicated by the dread they entertain 
of strong men and strong measures. ‘The Church, we are continually 
reminded, is built on compromise, and if it is to be maintained its 
affairs must be administered by men who understand this and will act 
accordingly. There is no objection on the part of politicians to include 
among her clergy men with opinions as extreme in their antagonism as 
Canon Ryle and Archdeacon Denison, or even Mr. Molyneux (if he 
would have consented to accept the position) and Mr. Bennett, but there 
is a very great reluctance to give such men a position which would 
enable them to enforce their opinions upon others. It is useless, there- 
fore, to speculate as to the effect which might be produced by the com- 
bined action”of a strong bench of Bishops, for it is perfectly certain that 
we shall never in the present state of things have such a body. It is 
possible that an episcopate, composed of men of the decided opinions 
and with the strong will of the present Bishop of Durham, might have 
prevented the Ritualistic party attaining the position they at present 
hold in the Church ; but it is simply impossible to conceive of such a 
bench. The complaints about the Bishops are, in fact, somewhat incon- 
sistent and unreasonable. Extreme moderation has been, in the eyes of 
most ministers, one of the highest recommendations for the office ; and 
yet when bishops, appointed on this ground in times of difficulty, show 
the hesitation, uncertainty, and feebleness natural to men of their type, 
they are censured. It would be well Churchmen should understand 
that they cannot find in the same person the prudent caution which will 
be a guarantee for the safety of an Establishment which, spite of its show 
of greatness and strength, is in the eyes of its friends always in the 
most imminent danger of destruction, and the determined and energetic 
temper which is able to quell internal disorder and resist external attack. 

This may seem rather a long introduction to a sketch of Dr. Baring, 
but in truth it has all had direct relation to him. The Bishop of Durham 
is one of the few prelates of our day who has always had a mind of his 
own, and who has been resolved, at whatever cost to himself, to embody 
it in his administration. He stands at the opposite end of the line from the 
feeble Bishop of London. ‘The one seems “ tossed to and fro, carried 
away with every wind of doctrine by the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness,’’ the other has not only a fixed creed, but a very strong con- 
ception of his own duty in relation to it. Dr. Jackson will sometimes 
talk very fairly, but he neutralises all his Protestant professions by such 
an act as the appointment of Mr. Berdmore Compton to All Saints. 
Dr. Baring’s words are more decided ; but, what is better still, his words 
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are as his deeds. We do not say that there is a radical difference be- 
tween the two men in their conceptions of episcopal duty, but it seems 
as if the one conceived that the great end of his rule should be to quiet 
all dissensions and make things comfortable for all parties, whereas the 
other feels. that he is set for the defence of the Gospel, and is ready to 
sacrifice personal ease and popularity in order to attain that. No High 
Church Bishop has yet ventured to act with the same determination, and 
if one of this character should arise and press as severely upon the 
Evangelicals as Dr. Baring has done upon the Ritualists, he might very 
speedily arouse a storm which it would be impossible to allay. Hitherto, 
however, there has been no prelate of this school who has shown the 
same vigour. ‘The late Bishop of Salisbury was as advanced and out- 
spoken in his sacerdotal as the Bishop of Durham in his evangelical 
opinions, and how far he might have compromised his order and perilled 
the Establishment, had his course been longer and his physical strength 
equal to his mental vigour and ecclesiastical zeal, we will not attempt 
to speculate, but he was carried off before it was possible for him to 
effect much. The present Bishop of Chichester is perhaps equally ex- 
treme, but he is a poor weakling, whose appointment—one of the most 
discreditable made by the late Premier—it is impossible to explain. 
The Bishop of Durham may fairly be regarded as the most decided re- 
presentative of Episcopal authority on the Bench, and he employs it 
for the maintenance of the Protestantism of the Establishment. That 
he has accomplished a great deal in his own diocese cannot be 
questioned, though even there he has not been able to stamp 
out Ritualism ; but beyond the Evangelical circle he enjoys compara- 
tively little credit for the resolution he has displayed, and there are 
numbers even of the Protestant party in the Church who, though they 
are alarmed at the rapid development of Romanising tendencies, are 
not prepared to see them handled so roughly. 

The Bishop is one of Lord Shaftesbury’s nominees, one of the most 
characteristic products of those halcyon days of Evangelicalism, when 
Lord Palmerston atoned for all his own heresies by allowing Lord 
Shaftesbury to appoint good prelates. Lord Shaftesbury has recently 
received applause from quarters whence hitherto very different sounds 
have proceeded, and that remarkable organ of extreme Erastianism, the 
Spectator—in one of those gushing fits of emotion by which it is some- 
times overcome, and in which it seems fairly to lose its head—showed 
its intense admiration of his lordship’s amendment of the Primate’s Bill by 
regretting that he had not, instead of becoming the head of a narrow 
ecclesiastical clique, devoted himself to statesmanship, in which he 
might have obtained eminence. The idea of his impulsive lordship, 
with his singularly narrow and one-sided intellect, which never seems to 
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admit a doubt of its own infallibity or to recognise the possibility of 
honest and conscientious difference of opinion, playing the part of a 
great statesman is somewhat daring, even for a journal possessed of such 
marvellous insight into the minds of men and such a remarkable power 
of forecasting the future, subject only to this unfortunate deduction, 
that men have the art of showing themselves the very opposite of what 
it has painted, and events a singular tendency to falsify all its predic- 
tions. Lord Shaftesbury had an opportunity of showing his statesman- 
like qualities, when the Prime Minister of the day thought it wise to 
consult him as to the appointment of bishops ; and in fact in many 
cases he virtually left the appointment in his hands. If he had been 
able to comprehend the situation, and to show that breadth of sympathy, 
appreciation of the true interests of the Church, and sagacity in the 
judgment of individuals demanded for the right discharge of such a 
trust,. that is, if he had really been a statesman, he would have 
earned a high reputation for himself, and have done good service to the 
Church. But never was failure more conspicuous. He nominated 
none but men of his own school, and in some cases not its most dis- 
tinguished members, because he took care generally to select men also 
of his own order. ‘The Barings, Villierses, Pelhams, and Bickersteths 
were not only Evangelical, but they had also aristocratic connections, 
and these were sufficient to give them the advantage over other mem- 
bers, in other respects possessed of greater merit, who belonged to a less 
distinguished circle. Perhaps Evangelical doctrines might be regarded 
by politicians as having on them a stamp of vulgarity against which it 
was desirable to provide some corrective, and therefore it was necessary 
to select men who had a place among the “‘upper ten thousand.” It 
would have been intolerable to appoint as a successor to the prince 
Bishops of Durham one who was not only an Evangelical, but a plebeian 
as well, and so a Villiers was appointed in the first instance, and when 
his career was prematurely ended he was followed by another of the 
same class in the person of Dr. Baring. We must say, in fairness to 
Lord Shaftesbury, that if he was determined to limit his choice to the 
members of the Evangelical school his material was very faulty; but there 
were Evangelical men outside the school altogether, whose appointment 
would have been creditable to him, and more widely satisfactory ; but 
of that wider view, surely an essential of a statesman, Lord Shaftesbury 
was incapable, and so an Alford was left at the deanery of Canterbury 
while Dr. Baring found his way first to the see of Gloucester and Bristol, 
and afterwards to that of Durham. 

We have no wish to depreciate his lordship, for on the whole we rather 
admire the manliness and decision he has shown in his policy, but we must 
say we have never been ableto discover any ground for his elevation to the 
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Episcopate, except that he was a sincere Evangelical and an Evangelical 
of good family. During the Shaftesbury régime the Saturday Review and 
other High Church journals were fond of sneering at the want of learning 
in the Evangelical bishops. Unquestionably it made too much of the 
point, for most of these prelates had obtained some collegiate distinction, 
and in some instances had taken high honours, and if in after life their 
devotion to the work of preaching had prevented them from prosecuting 
their studies, that could hardly be urged as a disqualification for Epis- 
copal office. Dr. Baring graduated with honours at Oxford, and, though 
he has not given any subsequent indications of scholarly power, he is a 
man of fair attainments. Beyond that we have nothing to say. We 
know not of any work he had done, or any indication of distinguished 
abilities he had given, which would have Jed an impartial distributor of 
Church patronage to fix on him as one clearly marked out for promotion. 
That he was successful as a preacher in attracting large congregations 
we can, though without positive information, well believe, for Evangelical 
preachers with very moderate powers are pretty sure to secure this kind 
of success, and not the less so if they are of good social standing. In 
short, he had not given any evidence of power or done any such 
service to the Church as to lead us to believe that if he had not been a 
Baring he would ever have been Bishop of Durham. 

Still, being Bishop, we at once admit that he has discharged the duties 
of his position with great conscientiousness. There can be no question 
about his fidelity to Evangelical principles, and his conviction that he 
has a right, and indeed something more than a right, an absolute ob- 
ligation, to employ all the influence of his high office for their pro- 
motion, and his earnest desire to reduce that conviction to practice. 
We have never ourselves been able to comprehend the position of a man 
who believes that the founders of the Anglican Establishment meant 
to set up an Evangelical Protestant Church, or that the Prayer-book 
and formularies can be made on any rational principles of interpretation 
to accord with such a view. Certainly they were as far as possible re- 
moved themselves from the modern Evangelical position, and it is a 
singular fact if they prepared a Liturgy which, so far from expressing 
their own opinions, was distinctly opposed to them. It is not, however, 
for us to constitute ourselves judges of other men’s consciences. There 
are numbers of good men who can rest in this view, and among them is 
the Bishop of Durham ; and as he sincerely holds it, we honour him for 
the consistency and the strength with which he maintains it. There is 
something in his position and surroundings, as well perhaps as in his 
own character, to beget and develop that idea of authority which is more 
marked in him than in any other prelate. The See of Durham has a 
traditional grandeur attached to it, so that the dignity of a ruler seems 
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more becoming in the occupant of its throne than (say) in either of his 
neighbours of Carlisle or Ripon. Its majestic cathedral, towering aloft 
as the most conspicuous object in the district, and seeming to assert the 
sway of its venerable antiquity over the busy modern life by which it is 
encompassed, is a fitting symbol of the power which was attached to a see 
whose prelates were formerly princes, and were not afraid to vie even with 
the dignitaries of York. Called to such a position, with a deep sense of the 
responsibilities which it involved and an intense dislike to Ritualistic 
innovations, Dr. Baring evidently felt that he was come to his kingdom 
for such a time, and he has, we believe, most honestly and earnestly 
sought to prove himself equal to the demands made upon him. 

Ritualism is not perhaps very well suited to the hard, rugged soil of the 
northern region over which Dr. Baring presides. Still, High Anglicanism 
had a position, though not a very strong one, in the diocese long before it 
had developed into its modern form. For more than thirty years Newcastle 
has had a church of an advanced type, whose melancholy bell, ringing 
out its unmusical “ ding-dong ” day by day, reminded the inhabitants of 
that Radical borough that there were in it some witnesses to truths which 
were so widely forgotten. But the chosen home of High Anglicanism 
in the diocese is the little town of Morpeth, and its chief representative 
its rector, the well-known Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey. Mr. Grey is to 
the North of England very much what Archdeacon Denison is to the 
South and West. He has not indeed anything like the same ability or 
eloquence, but he is as fearless in spirit, as uncompromising in principle, 
as bent on the assertion of his rights, in his own parish as little disposed 
to respect the dicta of his Bishop. In him Dr. Baring has, as was to be 
anticipated, found a most resolute opponent. The struggle between them 
has been waged with varying success, but it is to the credit of the Bishop 
that he has been just as decided in his conduct towards this aristocratic 
rector, with all the power of the Greys at his back, as he could have 
been to the humblest curate in his diocese. 

But the principal quarrel in which Dr. Baring has been embroiled, and 
that in which he has most exposed himself to the anger of the High 
Church party, is his contest with Dr. Dykes, an incumbent in his diocese, 
relative to the licensing of curates. Dr. Dykes is a pronounced Ritualist, 
very decided, very unbending, and not, if we are to judge by appearances, 
at all unwilling to play the 7é/e of a martyr. The Bishop, unable to re- 
press his extravagances in ritual, determined to employ one weapon 
which he had in his armory, and to cripple the work of the recusant 
incumbent by refusing to license the curates whom he considered ne- 
cessary to the carrying out of his plans. -At first sight the proceeding 
seems high-handed, but the more it is examined the less ground is there 
for objecting to it.. The Bishop did not attempt to prescribe to Dr. 
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Dykes either as to the number of his curates or as to the school from 
which to select them. He simply demanded from them, as the con- 
dition of their obtaining,his license, a promise that they would obey 
the law on certain points, and from the Rector, on the other hand, that 
he would not ask them tobe guilty of certain specified acts of disobedience. 
Surely this was not going out of his proper province, or exacting any- 
thing more than he, as the representative of the law, was not only 
entitled, but bound to enforce. It is hardly possible to conceive of a 
similar case occurring at the present time in any other department of the 
State, unless indeed the insubordination shown by some of our young 
cadets under instruction might suggest the idea that in the army a like 
spirit might under special circumstances discover itself. Suppose that 
a state of things should arise in which a certain number of the 
officers were resolved on defying law, would it be thought a violent 
stretch of authority on the fpart of a commanding officer, if, before 
placing any young lieutenants on his staff, he exacted a declaration from 
them that they would not become} accomplices in the disloyalty? Or 
would any heed be given to their complaints if they were to insist that 
they were unjustly treated, and were prevented from conducting the 
operations they intended from lack of subordinates, especially if no such 
lack would have been felt at all but for their determination to persist in a 
plan of action which the law had condemned? This is precisely the 
case of Dr. Dykes. He may be doing a good work, and may have a 
large number of services demanding the constant attention of himself or 
curates, of whom, therefore, it may be extremely awkward for him to be 
deprived. But the very necessity for which he is so anxious to provide 
arises out of those High Church opinions which lie at the root of the 
whole difficulty, and it is not to be expected that the Bishop will there- 
fore be disposed to modify his action. We hear so much of the 
incessant labours of these extreme Anglicans, and of the claim they es- 
tablish by their devoted labours, that it is well to find a clergyman like 
Mr. Capes, who can talk about them in the language of common sense, 
and who plainly says that “the waste of labour among the existing English 
clergy is enormous.” ‘ Consider,” he says, “the total throwing away 
of a clergyman’s time which results from this modern fashion of reading 
the Morning or Evening Service (or both of them) every day in the 
week. . . . Including the going to_and fro, the breaking into other occu- 
pations, and the time spent in the vestry, it must compel the loss— 
taking one day with another—of at least one hour and a half daily; that 
is, of nine hours every week.” For what object? A great show of work 
is made, but with what result? A clergyman full of the zeal and ideas of 
this High school comes into a parish (we are speaking here of what we 
ourselves have seen) and immediately sets to work to make up for 
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the /aches of his predecessor. Every day there must be one or two ser- 
vices ; the bell rings for a quarter of an hour before each in the most 
dismal manner, very much to the disturbance of any unhappy student 
who may be within the range of its unmusical notes, and the rector 
himself or some one of his curates may be seen going to conduct the 
service with a rapidity which tells the world that he at least is full of 
work. And for what? For two or three—under favourable conditions 
perhaps eight or ten people—whom he collects to hear him go through 
the same form as he observed yesterday and will observe to-morrow. 
“« Putting a man’s real power of doné-fide work,” says Mr. Capes, “at 
six hours a day, daily morning and evening service involves the loss 
of one whole day and a half every week, all of which might be devoted 
to his personal cultivation and to remedy the defects of his original 
education as a thinker and a theologian.” Well may he ask, then, if 
in any parish there are really a few persons—these will chiefly be women 
with nothing to do—who desire daily prayers, why should they not be 
read by a layman? 

Of course, if the Anglican clergy will have these services, and add to 
them the work of confessing any who can be persuaded to come to them 
as penitents, they will have their time fully occupied, and an incumbent 
bent on working out the ideal of the Ritualist school will need a large 
staff of curates. It does not at all follow, however, that a bishop who 
disapproves of these practices should be greatly moved by the plea that 
if he will not allow incumbent and curates to break the law, or will in- 
sist upon their promising to keep it, the overburdened rector will be 
unequal to the work. He might be rather inclined to say : ‘“‘ The people 
will be all the better, or certainly none the worse, for very much of it 
being left undone altogether.” It is said, indeed, that the Bishop de- 
mands more than submission to the law, but such an allegation rests 
entirely on the determination of his opponents to ignore certain de- 
cisions of the Judicial Committee. They do not like them, and there- 
fore they cannot be law, for with the Ritualists that only is law which 
they choose to obey themselves or wish to enforce upon others. But the 
Bishop cannot respect such notions unless he is prepared to do as others 
of his order have done, and virtually make himself superior to the 
Courts by conniving at the practices they have condemned. 

Dr. Baring is, of course, the “pet aversion” of the Ritualists. 
Possibly they are more contemptuous towards Bishop Ellicott or Lord 
Arthur Hervey, but their bitterness against the Bishop of Durham has 
not been often surpassed in our ecclesiastical strifes even by this violent 
party. Differing as we do from them, we should still sympathise with 
their protests against tyranny if we could see that the action to which 
they object could be fairly thus described ; but we hold that out of their 
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own mouth, and by their own principles, they are condemned. They fret 
under the restraints of law, and complain that secular Courts should 
dictate as to the doctrine and ritual of the Church, but they are 
nevertheless content that the State should pronounce what is the true 
doctrine, and exclude from the benefits of the national religion all who will 
not conform to it. The wrongs of Nonconformists do not disturb them ; 
they complain only that they are injured by not being permitted at once 
to enjoy the patronage the State has to give, and to spurn the control it 
claims to exercise. Nor indeed do they like the rule of the Church any 
better than that of the State, and are as swift—perhaps even more swift 
—to speak evil of the dignities of the one than of those of the other. 
According to them, the possession of the three orders of the Ministry— 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons—is one distinctive and essential note of 
Catholicity, but it would seem as if they intended bishops to be nothing 
better than figure-heads, to give a certain character to their system, and 
are resolved that as little authority as possible shall be conceded to 
them. We love independence, but with this kind of insolent lawless- 
ness we can have no communion. The scenes at Bath, for example, 
when, first at the Congress itself, and then in a meeting he himself had 
summoned, Archdeacon Denison denounced the tyranny of Bishops, 
especially pointing to his own diocesan and the Bishop of Durham, 
would have been a scandal to any community. We do not on this 
account endorse all his lordship’s proceedings, with which we should 
need to have a much more intimate acquaintance before pronouncing 
with any degree of confidence, but we recognise him as a man who 
is fighting a hard battle, and doing it with a dogged firmness and 
contempt of the vulgar assaults to which he has been exposed 
which are indispensable to success. With a wider intellect and a 
greater capacity for entering into the difficulties of others, he could 
hardly have taken so strong a position; but he is conscientious if 
narrow, and sincere if dogmatic; he has an unquenchable faith in the 
principles of his school and the rights of his office, and he is thus well 
qualified for a conflict with the unscrupulous party who are bent on 
revolutionising the Church. We cannot profess to have any strong ad- 
miration for him, but if ever there was a struggle in which his trenchant 
vigour was demanded, it is that into which circumstances have forced 
him. ° 
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THE TEMPLE RITUAL. 
NO. VII. 


HE reading of the Ten Words, at which portion of the morning 

service of the Sanctuary we concluded our last chapter, was fol- 
lowed by that of the “ Hear, O Israel ;” * by the lesson from the Law, 
commencing, “And it shall be, if thou hearken ;” + and by three bene- 
dictions on the people. These are contained in the prayer, ‘‘O Lord, 
our God, may the service of Thy people Israel, and the sacrifices of 
Israel, be acceptable to Thee. Mercifully accept our prayers. Blessed 
be He who hath pleasure in the service of His people Israel, because 
we serve Thee in Jerusalem.” This was followed, after the offering of 
incense, by the benediction of the priests, pronounced from the ascent of 
the altar. On the Sabbath a blessing on the course going out from the 
weekly ministry was added in these words: “May He whose name 
dwelleth in this house cause among you love, brotherhood, peace, and 
friendship.” 

We now reach a point of unusual interest in the order of the daily 
service of the Temple, not only from the certain antiquity of its insti- 
tution, the minute and anxious care that attended every detail of its 
performance, and the simulation, or mock celebration, of the rite by the 
Papal priests (professed or disguised), but also from the reference to its 
exercise inthe Gospel of Luke. A chronological indication of primary 
importance is given by the identification of the Course of Abia (the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses, or vigils, of the priests, into courses 
corresponding to which the whole people were divided) as that to which 
Zacharias, the father of John, belonged. Further, a light is reflected, 
from the prescriptions of the Oral Law, on the answer given to the 
prayer of that childless priest, which has never yet (so far as we are 
aware) been allowed to shed its lustre on the pages of Christian 
literature. 

For the seven days preceding the Day of Expiation the High Priest 
was accustomed to burn the incense, as well as to perform other por- 
tions of the daily service, in person, in order that he might experience 
no hesitation from want of practice on the great day. On all other 
occasions, the priests who had never discharged this important function 
were called together, as before mentioned, and lots were cast to desig- 
nate him who should burn incense on the day in question. This was 
the third lot cast for the daily service. 





* Deut. vi. 4, 6. + Deut. xxviii. 1. 
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It was held by the teachers of the Law that no priest should beallowed 
to burn incense, for a second time in his life, unless it were in the absence 
of younger priests who had never discharged that sacred function. The 
Novi, or younger priests, are mentioned alone in the Mishna* as those 
who were summoned to draw lots for this duty. The reason for this 
was taken from the words of the Benediction of Moses,} ‘‘ They shall put 
incense before Thee,” and “ Bless, Lord, his substance.” The blessing 
of wealth was one of those which was regarded, not only as specially 
promised to the high priest, but as annexed to the performance of this 
particular service. There may have been, from old time, a desire 
that each priest should have the earliest possible opportunity afforded 
him of discharging each portion of the sacerdotal duty ;“but the special 
precaution of drawing lots among the JVov/ alone was confined to the 
designation of the “ priest found worthy for the thurible.” 

From this Law, and from this usage, it follows that the priest Zacha- 
rias, the father of John the Baptist, was not one of the prefects or 
officers of the Temple, but one of the ordinary, or Gregarian, priests. 
That at his advanced age he should obtain the lot to burn incense was 
a rare exception to the general rule, as the Jewish chroniclers were of 
course aware. If he had never before burned the incense, the lot must 
have been unusually adverse to him, during the many occasions on which 
his vigil, or course, was in order. If, on the other¥hand, in the absence 
of untried priests, he obtained this function for a second time on the 
occasion commemorated in the Gospel, the acceptance of his prayer, 
announced by the Angel, must have appeared as a strong confirmation 
of the opinion held at the time as to the special marks of Divine favour 
that attended on the service of the thurible. 

The entrance of the priest into the Temple was accompanied by a 
great feeling of reverence and awe. Instances are recorded of priests 
who have died during the performance of the sacred functions.{ Thus 
the issue of the priest into the porch was awaited with anxiety, and 
each one was cautioned not to linger in the Temple, lest the rest should 
be disquieted. Anexpression that twice occurs in the Law § was borne 
in mind on these solemn occasions. And thus we have a new force 
added to the words, “And the people waited for Zacharias, and 
wondered that he tarried so long in the Temple.” 

Unusual precautions attended the incense offering, which may very 
probably be attributed to the fear attendant on the threat of excision 
imposed on those who unlawfully smelt the odour of incense.|| The 
kupha, or vessel which contained the incense for immediate use, was a 


* Tamid v. 5. + Deut. xxxiii. 10, II. t Yoma vy. 1. 
§ Levit. xvi. 2, 13. || Exod. xxx. 38. 
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gold vase, provided with a cover, and of the capacity of a ¢arca/, that 
is to say, large enough to contain a fraction over a gallon. Within the 
kupha was a patera, or dish, on which a handful of incense was placed. 
The whole was covered with a cloth when the priest took it into the 
Temple. An extremely rare Jewish coin, of great antiquity, bears the 
impression of a vase provided with a cover, which is so unlike any 
vessel with which we are acquainted, that there is a high probability that 
it represents the kupha. Only two of 
the vessels, or rather species of vessel, 
used in the Temple Service are said to 
have been furnished with ofercula or 
covers ; these were the Aupha in ques- 
tion, and the Zevz which was used for 
the cleansing of the Golden Altar. The vase on the coin in question 
must therefore be either the end or the upha. Its broad projecting 
top might very well have served for the support of the cloth which was 
used to cover the 4upha.* 

The priestly family of Abtines + had the hereditary charge of the 
making of the incense ; and a conclave, or separate building, adjoining 
the eastern gateof the Inner Temple, wasallotted to them for that pur- 
pose. ‘This family possessed the knowledge of a secret connected with 
the manufacture, and were said to use a certain herb, WY ‘ourt 
by the mingling of which with the ingredients of the incense the smoke 
was caused to “ascend in a column like a rod.” Rabbi Obadiah de 
Bartenora says | that 368 pounds of incense were made yearly, a pound 
for the use of each day, and four for that of the Day of Expiation. The 
mina or pound in question, contained exactly twenty ounces troy. 

The use of odours after a meal is referred to in the Talmud as general 
amongst the Jews. To this the prohibition to make incense of the in+ 
gredients and proportions fixed by the Law for the Service of the 
Temple refers. But that such use was not only customary, but an 
approved custom, is clear from the fact that a special benediction was 
appointed § to be uttered on these occasions, in the words, “ Blessed 
be He who created the trees of spices.” 








* We engrave a rare coin—in the collection at the British Museum—which repre- 
sents the sacred vessel to which we have referred. The coin is drawn of the natural 
size. It weighs thirty-nine grains troy, being a shemun, or twelfth part of a gera. 
The gera, a large copper coin, was of the value of the twentieth part of a shekel of 
silver, and was thus equal to an English silver twopenny piece. The ancient Hebrew 
letters round the vine leaf form the word ZION. Around the vase are the letters 
‘*Sh’n’th, Sh’lush, year three,” referring to the third year of the Sabbatic Cycle. 
The date of the coin is quite undetermined, but the workmanship indicates the most 
venerable antiquity. 

+ Yoma v. 1. t In Shekalim iv. 5. § Beracoth ii. 6. 
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The priest to whom the lot fell took a silver thurible, or censer, as- 
cended the Great Altar, removed the ashes, and selected pieces of live 
charcoal, or burning wood, of which he put four cad/, or nearly three- 
quarters of a peck, into the thurible. This preparation for the incense 
offering is referred to by the Prophet Isaiah ; to whom, in vision, in the 
year of the death of King Uzziah,* one of the seraphim came with a live 
coal in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from off the altar. 
We mentioned in a previous chapter the descriptions of wood that were 
used for the Pile on the Great Altar. The priest brought the silver thu- 
rible down to the base of the altar, and there filled a golden thurible 
from its live contents. This golden censer contained three-fourths of 
the contents of the silver thurible. The priest then emptied the silver 
censer into the canal that ran through the court. On the Sabbath he 
poured out the ashes on the pavement, and covered them with the pe- 
sachtar—the great vessel that was employed for removing the ashes from 
the altar, and that was also used on the Sabbath to cover any object 
which it was desirable to remove from the Temple, the carrying forth of 
which on that day, even if effected by the stream, would have been a 
breach of the law of the Sabbath. 

When the priest who was about to burn the incense had passed be- 
tween the altar and the porch of the Temple, the Mishna states that 
another priest sprinkled or struck the magrepha, which seems to be 
another name for the pesachtar mentioned in the preceding passage. t 
The sound of this vessel was heard with great distinctness throughout 
the entire area of the Temple. The priests on this signal assembled for 
worship ; the Levites came together to sing, and the prefect of the vigil, 
or mishmar, of the week, stationed the lepers who came to be healed at 
the eastern gate of the Temple, that they might be sprinkled with the 
blood of the offering, according to the appointed rite. 

The priests to whom the lots for the decineration, or cleansing, of 
the golden altar, and of the golden lamp had fallen, now returned into 
the Holy House. The first removed the ashes in the vase Teni, bowed 
himself, and left the Temple. The second, if he found the two east- 
ern lamps still burning, cleansed the easternmost of the two (which 
was the middle lamp of the western three), and allowed the westernmost 
to continue still alight. If this lamp, however, had gone out during the 
time of the offering of the lamb, it was relighted from the fire of the 
altar. 

In regarding this order of the service as to the cleansing and ordering 
of the golden altar and of the golden candlestick, it must be borne in 
mind—first, that the fire on the altar was continually burning ; and 


* Isaiah vi. 6. _t Tamid v. 6. 
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secondly, that, down to the time of Simon the Just, it is held by the 
Mishnic doctors that the light of the lamps was miraculously kept from 
extinction. It is said in the Baraitha that the abode of the Divine Ma- 
jesty, without the Vail of the Testimony, was signified by the constant 
burning of the westernmost of the seven lamps, which gave as much 
light as the other six taken together. The extreme care with which 
every incident of the ritual of the Temple was regulated, and with which 
every syllable of the written Law was illustrated by the course of the ser- 
vice, is nowhere more apparent than in this trimming of the golden 
lamp. Thus it was held to be incumbent that the offering of the morn- 
ing sacrifice should interpose between the ordering of the five eastern 
and the two western lamps. Bartenora cites the explanation of Rabbenu 
Baruch, the son of Isaac, as more accurate than that of Maimonides 
himself on this subject. The difficulty which presents itself to our 
mind is, how the western lamp could have been thus trimmed while, as is 
said to have been the case down to the death of the High Priest Simon 
the Just, it burnt by a perpetual miracle. As to this the authorities are 
silent, so it would appear as if they regarded the whole action as to this 
individual lamp as miraculous. It seems, however, to be clear that the 
western lamp was kept continually alight, being rekindled, in case of 
necessity, from the altar ; and that the other six lamps were trimmed, but 
not lighted, in the morning, and lighted from the ever-burning one in 
the evening. Having completed the trimming of the lamp, the priest in 
charge took the vase Cos from the second step by the candelabra, 
bowed towards the altar, and withdrew. 

The third priest, who had the golden thurible, then entered the Holy 
House, pouredj,out the live coals upon the golden altar, spread them 
over its surface with the extremity of the thurible, bowed, and left the 
Temple. The golden altar was thirty-two inches high and sixteen inches 
square ; and the quantity of embers carried in the golden thurible was 
enough to cover its surface within the corona, or projecting rim, with 
rather more than one inch in thickness of live charcoal. 

The priest who was to burn the incense then took the patera from 
within the £upha, and handed that vessel to his friend or neighbour. 
If any incense was left in the middle of the Aupha, the priest to whom it 
was given poured it forth into the hand of the offering priest, who was 
then cautioned how to perform his duty. He awaited the signal of the 
Prefect of the"Temple, who said to him, “ Burn.” When the High 
Priest himself offered, the Prefect said, ‘* Lord High Priest, burn.” The 
incense was spread over the lighted coals on the altar, and the priest, as 
soon as it was lighted, bowed and left the Temple. The whole Aopudus, 
or company of priests, retired from the space between the altar and the 
Temple while the incense was being offered. This expression, omnis 
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populus sacerdotalis, which refers to the Beth Aboth, or seventh part of 
the mishmar, or vigil, of the priests in the order of service, is most probably 
the wav rd mdHO0¢ rov aod which was praying without —that is, not 
between the porch and the altar—as recorded by St. Luke: a fresh illus- 
tration, by a knowledge of the details of the services, of the words of the 
Evangelist. 

The special differences in this part of the daily ritual that were made 
when the High Priest himself offered incense (as he did for the week pre- 
ceding the Day of Atonement), which are here referred to in the Mishna, 
will be more conveniently described when we come to the account of the 
solemn ceremonies proper to that, the most important occasion of the 
whole Jewish service. 

The reference made in the Epistle to the Hebrews to the golden 
Ovpuaripwoy within the sacred vail, is inconsistent with the traditions of 
the Oral Law. It is not the place hereto enter into any long discussion 
of that point; but it should be remarked that there is no reason to at- 
tribute the Epistle to a priest ; and only a priest could have been person- 
ally familiar with the arrangements within the Holy House. The account 
of these arrangements given in the Mishna is in exact accordance with 
the prescriptions of the Book of Exodus,* where the golden altar is di- 
rected to be placed “before the vail that is by the Ark of the Testimony.” 
But in one passage in the Pentateuch } it is written, ‘‘ Thou shalt set the 
altar of gold for the incense before the Ark of the Testimony.” This 
passage is, indeed, fully accordant with the other two; as the altar 
stood in front of the ark, although separated from it by the second vail, 
which is referred to in the third verse of the same chapter ; but a writer 
citing this passage may have overlooked the previous verse, and thus 
fallen into an inaccuracy which is no way doctrinal, but simply rhetorical. ' 
A similar absence of exact accuracy occurs in the nineteenth verse, in 
the expression that Moses “sprinkled the Book.” In the passage cited 
it is written that ‘‘ Moses took the Book of the Law, and read it in the 
audience of the people;” and again, that “he took the blood and 
sprinkled it on the people.”t To sprinkle the blood of the victim on the 
venerated roll, that might not be touched without a double ablution of 
the hands, before and after, would have been inconsistent with the prescrip- 
tions, that every aspersion involved a baptism, and that if the blood fell 
on the garment of the priest, the stained portion was to be burnt. Ex- 
pressions of this kind were readily understood by those to whom the 
legal ritual was familiar, but can only lead into error when they are 
regarded as giving a description of that to which they only refer by way 
of illustration. 





* Exod. xxx. 6, xl. 26. + Exod. xl. 5. t Exod. xxiv. 8. 
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After the incense was placed upon the altar, all the priests engaged in 
the service came and stood upon the steps of the porch; the five who 
had performed their functions within the House being on the left hand, 
or towards the south, bearing the five instruments in their hands, viz. the 
tent, the cos, the thurible, the patera, and the 4upha and its cover. They 
raised their hands above the head, and blessed the people with one 
voice pronouncing the words: “ The Lord bless thee and keep thee; 
the Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee; the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace.” On the day of atonement the dreaded ‘tra grammaton, 
or Divine Name in four letters, was pronounced by the High Priest 
in the benediction. On all other occasions the word Adonz, Lord, was 
instituted. 

The canticle, or chant of the Levites, succeeded the benediction. A 
psalm was assigned to each day of the week, bearing reference to the 
order of the days of creation, as divided in that great mysterious chapter 
of the Pentateuch, which it was forbidden to read, unless under certain 
restrictions. 

We must defer until our next paper the indication of the daily psalms 
with which the service of the morning sacrifice was concluded. Not 
only is a new light and beauty shed upon the Psalter by the identi- 
fication of the distinct occasions on which, two thousand years ago, 
individual psalms were employed in the service of the Temple, but much 
positive information as to the original meaning of these venerable poems 
is thus to be attained. And we think that we can promise to our readers 
that, on the next occasion of calling for a few moments of their atten- 
tion, we shall be able to give an altogether satisfactory explanation of 
that monumental word, which is omitted in the Vulgate and in the 
Prayer-book Version of the Psalms ; indicated, as a section, by the 
AIAWAAMA in the Septuagint, and preserved in the Authorised Version 
under the form of Selah. 


THE EccLesiAsSTICAL BROIL. 


F wisdom always dwelt with majorities, the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill (in the very title of which there is surely a quiet sarcasm) 

must be a sensible and judicious, if not a very great measure. It is true 
that nobody is enthusiastic about it, except the Zimes, which has dis- 
played an unusual amount of excitement in its favour, and has been 
hurling its thunderbolts against all who dare to question its value with 
a vigour to which we have not of late been accustomed. But unfortu- 
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nately the majority, with which the Zymes always likes to be in accord, 
is not always right ; and is never less likely to be right than when it is in 
that state of senseless panic which makes it resolve that something must 
be done, without being very careful to inquire whether that something is 
right, or expedient, and if not the best conceivable, at least the best possi- 
ble under the circumstances. What is done under such influences is 
pretty sure to be ill done, as in the case of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, in 
relation to which, as now, Mr. Gladstone stood against the passions and 
fears of the nation, and was discredited because his ecclesiastical pro- 
clivities were supposed to have warped his judgment. The Zimes seeks 
to fortify itself and its readers against this not very auspicious recollec- 
tion by reminding them that the same thing occurred in relation to the 
Divorce Bill ; but the cases are not parallel, for in the latter there was 
no blind passion or unreasoning fear driving the people into an un- 
considered course of action. It is in this that we find a resemblance 
between the two periods, and the point on which we insist, as suggested 
by the comparison, is not that Mr. Gladstone protesting against the 
views of the majority must be right, but that a majority, bewildered, 
irritated, alarmed, and resolved to find some vent for its agitated feeling, 
is pretty sure to be wrong, and that Mr. Gladstone, in bravely seeking 
to stem the turbid current of its passion, may be doing] the same kind 
of service which he endeavoured to do in 1848. 

That the Bill will effect the one thing for which 'the people want it 
passed—the suppression of Ritualism—we cannot suppose that even 
its promoters believe, or if they do, they have strangely mistaken the 
spirit of the party against which they are contending. What is wanted, 
in order to deal successfully with them, is a distinct law ; and instead of 
it we are offered a cheap and easy mode of administration, which pro- 
mises, like most cheap things, to be extremely unsatisfactory ;—“ cheap 
and nasty,” after the rule Parson Lot taught us‘long ago. We have 
great authorities putting forth the most opposite views of the law: one 
eminent man insisting that in rubrics of doubtful jinterpretation we 
ought to look not only at the letter of the Prayer-book, but also to 
take into account what was in the mind of Bishop Cosin; and 
another, equally eminent, answering that it is not possible to ascertain 
what was in the Bishop’s mind, and no great matter if we could; Dr. 
Phillimore, as Dean of Arches, continually pronouncing judgments in 
favour of one party, which are tolerably sure to be reversed when they 
are carried to the Superior Court, which in its turn gives deliberate 
decisions the Lord Chancellor pretty distinctly intimates he does not 
consider worth the parchment on which they are written; and, as 
the necessary consequence, uncertainty prevailing everywhere, each 
party declaring that it is the real Simon Pure, and that its opponents 
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are pretenders and traitors, and Convocation asked to decide between 
them, and declare what the Rubrics are, or at least should be. The 
remedy for this is, a new judge, whom the Archbishops are to appoint, 
and against whose decrees there is to be no appeal. Why the Ritualists 
should have more to fear from this new tribunal, than either of the 
other parties in the Establishment, it puzzles us to understand. It is 
very possibie that the reprisals threatened against the Evangelicals will 
come to nothing ; and that they can therefore afford to smile at the sug- 
gestion of any danger to themselves. But then the Ritualists, as we be- 
lieve, may contemplate the prospect with equal composure. They 
believe in the right and expediency of the ornate ceremonial to 
which they are addicted, but there is nothing to indicate that they hold 
it so essential to the ideal of worship that they would sacrifice their 
position rather than abandon it. It has been urged in favour of the 
Bill that it deals with ceremonial only, not with doctrine; but this is one 
of its greatest deficiencies, itself sufficient to ensure its failure. It 
might be employed to prevent Mr. Bennett from offending the eyes of 
the Protestants of his parish with his vestments, his banners, and his 
lights, but it leaves him as free as ever to offend their ears and wound 
their hearts by setting forth the “real, actual, and objective presence ” 
of the Lord under the veils of the bread and wine. It is much as if a 
Fenian schoolmaster in Ireland were strictly forbidden to exhibit the Irish 
national colours and emblems in his schoolroom, or to fire the patriot- 
ism of his pupils by pictures of Sassenach wrongdoing and Irish 
heroism, but were at liberty to teach disloyalty, whether in his own 
words or in the fiery harangues of some Irish orators, or the shameless 
misrepresentations of the class-books of the Christian Brothers, while 
the law which tolerated this state of things was held up as an effectual 
instrument for the suppression of Fenianism. ‘The Fenian would, of 
course, have to submit with such grace as he could command, but we 
cannot suppose that his diatribes against England would be less unjust 
and violent, his teaching about the rights of Ireland less passionate, or 
his influence less pernicious, because of the restraint put upon his 
display of symbols. 

That the Ritualists will treat the new law in this spirit is evident 
from their past procedure, even if there were not significant indications 
that if the storm should burst upon them, they are quite prepared to 
free their ship from any unnecessary encumbrances. Dr. Littledale, in 
the last number of the Contemporary Review, puts the whole question 
of Ritual in a new and very suggestive aspect. Speaking of the “ great 
stress laid at present upon €ertain external adjuncts of public wor- 
ship,” he says, ‘‘ 7 deg to say, in the first place, that this stress is purely 
accidental and temporary, and will cease the moment it has overcome the 
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inertia which it is attacking; and next, that the noise and disturbance on 
the subject have come always and exclusively from the Low Church side.” 
This is a new idea of the Ritualist position. We have always under- 
stood that the exalted ritual was valued as a proper mode of showing 
forth the central idea of Christian worship, and rendering due honour 
to the mysterious Presence in the Sacrament. But now it seems 
we were mistaken, and that it is not so much in obedience to any sup- 
posed obligation thus to surround the coming of the Lord to His own 
altar with fitting pomp and circumstance that the advanced ceremonial 
for which Ritualist churches have made themselves notorious, has 
been gradually conformed more and more to the type of Rome, but 
rather in compassion to the weakness or in rebuke of the negligence, of 
the mass of the Anglican clergy, whom it is desired even by means of 
a little excess to raise up to the proper level. ‘‘Of the two shams,” 
says Dr. Littledale, “sham simplicity, which for the most part is real 
squalor, is worse than sham splendour, and the simplicity current in 
anti-ritualistic churches is mostly of that kind. It means dirt, mean- 
ness, and irreverence, and, as a consequence, the entire loss of the 
notion of a personal God, since, if that were realised, no one would 
dare to insult Him in such a fashion. So long as there are hundreds 
—I am afraid thousands—of churches in England of which such 
strictures are true, there must be stress laid on Ritualism, and according 
to the working of the law I have mentioned there must be what is called 
extreme Ritualism at one end of the lever to lift the dead weight of 
neglect and irreligion at the other.” It is not necessary here to discuss 
the truth of all this, or to inquire how far it is in accord with other repre- 
sentations the party have given of their position. The only point of 
importance to us is that this is the most recent view of their object and 
work, set forth by one of the most diplomatic of their leaders, and de- 
riving special significance from its appearance in the midst of the present 
crisis. 

In what way, we ask, is a Bill for summary procedure against some of 
their obnoxious practices to affect a party who, instead of making their 
extreme ritual a matter of conscience, plainly tell us that the ‘stress 
laid upon it is purely accidental and temporary,” and is a practical pro- 
test against the deficiencies of other schools, or a “kinetic energy” 
which they must supply till they have lifted the most. backward 
units of the Church of England into the potential energy of a position 
much higher than they now occupy? Its members are certainly 
not likely to he driven from the Church, even if they are compelled to 
abandon the benevolent mission in which they are engaged, and while 
they remain in her pulpits the evil cannot cease. It is extremely 
satisfactory to us to find a feeling against this bastard Romanism so 
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strong that it has roused even our Premier himself (who, however, had 
the opportunity of striking two blows for himself while he seemed to be 
striking one for Protestantism) to hit it off in one of his clever epi- 
grams as a performance of the “mass in masquerade.” But it is very 
melancholy to see it expended to so little purpose. The speaking in 
favour of the Bill was, for the most part, beside the mark ; or rather, it 
exhibited the most miserable inconsistency between the reasoning and 
the conclusion. Speaker after speaker set himself to prove the existence 
of a subtle and powerful conspiracy against the Protestantism of the An- 
glican Church ; and they did it most successfully: the one thing they 
did not do was to show how it could be defeated by cheap law adminis- 
tered by a judge, to whom Mr. Cross, who was one of the most vehe- 
ment in his declarations, would apply the rule of cheapness so far that 
he objects to the proposed salary of £3,000 as too much for the man to 
whom so grave and onerous a responsibility is to be entrusted. ar- 
turiunt montes nascitur ridiculus mus. 

The truth is the Bill is not understood, or it would never have created 
the excitement it has done. The mass of people, who do not read for 
themselves, naturally suppose that a Bill about which the Zimes gives 
a new article every morning must necessarily be a measure of considerable 
importance, and listen incredulously when you assure them that it does 
not touch the fundamentals of Ritualism at all. Yet we need ask nothing 
more to establish this than the speech of Mr. Walter himself (who may 
some day find that he is perilling the influence of the Zimes as the “ lead- 
ing journal,” by stamping his own individuality so strongly upon it), who, 
as he was specially severe in his strictures on the Ritualists, was pecu- 
liarly inconclusive in his advocacy of the Bill. Speaking of his own days 
at Oxford, he said: ‘ There was no mention of Ritualism in those days. 
Nothing could be simpler or plainer than the Church services conducted 
by Dr. Newman at St. Mary’s and at Littlemore. There was no attempt 
to imitate a high altar; no children were dressed up as acolytes; and 
there was no incense, nor any other of the clerical arrangements which 
were now designed to teach the doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass.” 
But it was out of this that the whole movement which Mr. Walter regards 
with such just and natural alarm, grew. High altars, incense, acolytes, 
and allthe other accessories of a Ritualist service, could not have been 
introduced if an atmosphere of sacerdotal thought and feeling had not 
been created by the teachings of ‘‘ the great and distinguished men” of 
whom he speaks with so much admiration. Where then, we ask, would 
be the great advantage of suppressing the externals, while allowing the 
continuance of the same style of teaching as that to which they owe their 
introduction? Our difference with Mr. Walter and the Zimes on this 
point is, that they treat false teaching so lightly, and objectionable cere- 
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monial so severely ; whereas we, agreeing in their condemnation of 
the ritual, believe that if the doctrine be permitted to retain to any 
extent its hold, the ritual, though it may be suppressed for a time, will 
ultimately be developed. 

The underlying motive which has inspired a good deal of the ardour 
and enthusiasm which have invested this very small and very feeble Bil? 
with so much éc/at, and facilitated its progress, may easily be seen. The 
extravagance of Ritualism is disgusting so many that it is a peril to the 
Establishment itself. Mr. Walter himself, who used in his youth to hear 
the sermons which created such a furor at Oxford, and roused the 
country almost as much as the ceremonial innovations of our own time, 
tells us he was so offended by what he saw in a church at a watering-place, 
that if he had remained in the town another Sunday he would actually 
have been compelled to have gone to a Presbyterian church! But 
if the proprietor of the Zimes is forced to a Dissenting chapel, what will 
come of the Establishment ! He naturally argues that what has happened 
to him may happen to others ; and so, not only may Protestantism be 
endangered, but the great institution intended to be at once its bulwark 
and home may perish. inc idle tre! We do not for a moment doubt 
the sincere Protestantism of numbers who are clamouring for this Bill, 
although we fail to discover any sign of intelligence in their zeal ; but 
we are equally certain, on the other hand, that it is the peril of the State 
Church which has roused so intense a feeling in that large body of 
lethargic politicians who care little about the distinctions of different 
schools or the subtleties of theological opinion, but who care a great 
deal about maintaining the old institutions of the country ; and who are 
much more angry with the Ritualists because they will not let things 
alone, than because they array themselves in robes of as many colours 
as Joseph’s famous coat, or outdo Romish priests in the extravagance 
of their attitudinising at the altar. 

If we do not share their principles we can at least understand their 
feelings, and where we see that there is a real religious sentiment at the 
basis of their devotion to the Establishment, can admire their loyalty to 
its interests. But they must not expect that they will be able to impose 
upon impartial thinkers outside as easily and completely as they have 
succeeded in imposing upon themselves. They set up as the vindicators 
of law, and almost in the self-same breath they declare that the law can- 
not be absolutely observed. The Zimes, indeed, argues in defence of 
inequality in the application of the law in a style which is only too cha- 
racteristic, but which we hold to be essentially immoral, and which cer- 
tainly, instead of convincing opponents, will rather satisfy them that they 
are in the right. Here is a fine specimen of the ideas of justice which 
govern the leading journal: ‘We send a man to prison for betting on 
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the London pavement, but leave speculators or gentlemen of the Turf 
to do as they please. This inequality does not approve itself to every 
unassisted understanding, but we generally submit to it because we can- 
not help it.” But who are the “we”? Does the word include the 
convicted gamblers? And does the Zimes suppose that though they are 
compelled to yield to superior force, they recognise the justice of a law 
which bears with such unequal pressure upon the weak and the strong, 
the rich and the poor? The Zimes, however, is so enamoured with this 
happy plan, that it wants to see it introduced into the Church, and 
justifies it on the plea that ‘‘ England has never held itself bound 
to do everything at once or nothing at all.” But England has surely 
always held itself bound to be impartial in its dealings with all its citizens, 
and what we, at least, ask is, that it shall maintain this impartiality still. 
We do not say that the State should hold its hand from the repression of 
Ritualist practices until it has put down all false doctrines, but we do say 
that it should at least be as anxious about the one as the other, and that 
it is a violation of the first principles of justice to pass a Bill for making 
the law effective against one class of offenders, while others are allowed 
to escape with impunity. 

So far even as offences against the Rubrics the Ritualists are not alone 
in their iniquity. We do not say much of the deficiencies charged 
against the Evangelicals, for they seem to us small affairs, and such as 
might with little difficulty be satisfactorily arranged. But what is to be 
said of the tampering with the use of the Athanasian Creed by another 
party in the Church? Is disobedience to the rubric in relation to it so 
light a matter that it may safely be passed over? If it be, surely never 
were such awful words employed in so hollow and hypocritical a sense. 
There is no document with which we are acquainted so tremendously 
solemn ; nothing certainly in all the formularies of the Church, in rela- 
tion to which the exercise of private judgment and discretion is so abso- 
lutely shut out by its own terms, endorsed and invested with authority 
by this very Act of Uniformity, to which, in the present distress, so much 
importance is attached. The rubric in relation to it has a clearness and 
simplicity to which those cited against the Ritualists cannot pretend. Mr. 
Mackonochie, arrayed in his gorgeous robes, asserts that he is acting 
in strict conformity with the celebrated Ornaments’ Rubric, and it may 
yet turn out that he is quite right, and the new judge who is to be 
appointed for the express purpose of castigating his follies and those of 
others like him, may be constrained to acquit him. But the clergymen 
who ostentatiously declare that they never have read, and that they 
never mean to read, the Athanasian Creed, know that they are offenders. 
Does anybody believe that the Bill will be employed to enforce their 
submission or to punish their lawlessness? Or if not, will anyone say that 
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the omission of such a Creed is a less serious matter than the lighting of 
a candle, the assumption ofa robe, or the introduction of some unautho- 
rised forms? Or, finally, if the one escape and the other is condemned, 
can it be contended that there is a sincere desire to uphold the law and 
to deal righteously ? 

Nonconformists have reason to be grateful for the acknowledgment 
that they have a right to a voice in the settlement of this question. ‘‘ It 
embraces,” says the Zimes, “all the relations of all the religious commu- 
nities in this part of the Empire. . . . If the Act of Uniformity is no longer 
good for anything, then there remains no reason why the successors of 
the ousted two thousand should not step in. It opens anew the question, 
to whom the property, the position, and even the edifices belong.” A 
very Daniel come to judgment! We ought to welcome any circum- 
stances which have called forth from such an authority so complete a 
vindication of what we have again and again asserted, although the 
statement is in the teeth of the Bill itself, which creates a religious 
test for the judge, ignores the rights of Nonconformist parishioners, 
and so far makes the National Church a sect. Perhaps, however, 
our instructor may be surprised to learn that in the judgment of 
Nonconformists the Act of Uniformity has long since become obsolete, 
except in its bearing against them; that all parties set it aside, some 
in letter, all in spirit ; and that those who are now standing forth 
as its champions know perfectly well that they cannot, and dare not, 
revive it. It may not be easy, as we have already said, to convict 
the Evangelicals of any serious rubrical transgressions, but if there 
is one fact more clear in our Church history than another, it is that 
the Act was designed to exclude their school from any lot or heritage 
in Israel ; and if evidence were wanted in support of this in addition to 
the terms of the Act and the well-known views of its founders, it is the 
fact that for nearly a century after it was passed there was no Evan- 
gelical party in the Establishment. But he would be a daring man indeed 
who should attempt to turn them out. Ifthey can accept the Baptismal 
formula, and what are of even more importance, the language of the Ordi- 
nation Service and the form of Absolution in the Visitation of the Sick, 
it is in the highest degree improbable that anyone will try either to con- 
vict them in a court of law of inconsistency, or to alter the formu- 
laries so as to remove any shadow of uncertainty as to their meaning. 
But that does not alter the fact that they do not meet the requirements 
of the Act, and therefore are profiting by the elasticity with which it is 
construed. We can only smile when we are told that “uniformity must 
be a rule,” and that of course a rule cannot be “intentionally flexible, 
wavy, yielding, and soft ;” and at the same time are assured that there 
is no intention to disturb any of the “great parties” in the Church! 
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What becomes of a rule which is to be made rigid and inflexible in rela- 
tion to small parties, and as wavy and yielding as can be desired in 
relation to those which have acquired the right to be considered great. 
“Ceremony, enthusiasm, and free speculation,” Mr. Disraeli tells us in 
his quasi-philosophical style, “ are the characteristics of the three great 
parties,” and it is not the object of the Bill to attack these “legitimate 
parties.” But what makes them legitimate? Certainly not the Act of 
Uniformity, which must be treated as impracticable and obsolete before 
such diversities can be permitted. Our contention, therefore, is, that the 
contingency anticipated by the Z7mes has arisen. The Act is practically 
set aside ; and it is the boast of those who are bent on passing this Bill 
with the express purpose of asserting the supremacy of the law, that they 
do not intend to restrain the liberty which obtains in despite of it. 
On the showing of its own champion, therefore, the question as to 
the right of the Established Church is already open ; for it is simply 
ridiculous to suppose that a law which enforces uniformity is not set 
aside when three “ great parties,” holding the most antagonistic views, 
already exist ; but that it will be trampled under foot, and the “chief 
surviving tie of the august and salutary partnership” between Church 
and State snapt asunder, if some of the lovers of ceremony are per- 
mitted to go a little further than their brethren have ventured. 

There could be no greater mistake than to suppose that Nonconfor- 
mists, because they hold that the State Church and her clergy should be 
under the dominion of law, and because they are Protestants of the Pro- 
testants, will be ready to lend themselves to any scheme which, whether 
just or unjust, effective or illusory, professes at least to suppress Ritualism. 
There is no reason why they should allow themselves to be deceived by 
those convenient shams which at present are so prevalent. They have 
no desire to soothe that strong feeling which the extravagancies of the 
extreme Anglicans have awakened, or to lend themselves to any devices 
for softening down or removing the more obnoxious features of sacer- 
dotalism, while the thing itself remains untouched. They see neither 
wisdom nor justice in judging Dr. Pusey and Mr. Mackonochie by a 
different rule, and for extending to the former a liberty denied to the 
latter, because the one is content with teaching the self-same doctrine 
which the other insists on symbolising ; for their minds are not warped 
by a love for the Establishment which would lead them to regard a 
freedom which is necessary to its existence as legitimate, and that which 
would be an occasion of scandal and a source of danger as mere lawless- 
ness. They have not, indeed, any sympathy with the claim for spiritual 
independence advanced by men who sstill accept the emoluments 
and status of a privileged clergy; and, whatever be their opinions as to 
the wisdom of any attempts on the part of the State to secure uniformity 
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either of religious teaching or worship, they fully recognise its right to 
enforce obedience to the conditions it has laid down for the government 
of a Church that is content to be patronised and endowed as the 
Church of the nation. But they cannot, therefore, help to swell the hue 
and cry against one class of offenders because they are extreme, and 
therefore powerless and unpopular, while others, who in their eyes are 
equally lawless, enjoy that impunity which is accorded to transgressors 
whom it would be perilous to attack. 

We need hardly repudiate any sympathy with Ritualism. We spoke, 
and spoke strongly, as to its character and tendencies when Bishops 
were silent and politicians indifferent ; but we protested, as we protest 
still, not against mere outward developments which are as silly as they 
are monstrous, but against the doctrines and principles out of which 
they have sprung and of which they are the consistent expression. 
Bishops asserting the most exalted claims of the priesthood and sup- 
porting them by their own example; learned divines employing all their 
ingenuity to show that the Reformed Church of England has never 
relaxed her hold of what they are pleased to call ‘‘ Catholic ” principles, 
and that her differences from the Church of Rome have been greatly 
exaggerated by the Protestant section of her clergy; priests determined 
to preserve in the administration of the Lord’s Supper a position which 
shall distinctly represent the sacrificial character of the service; confes- 
sors urging upon the people the duty of unburdening themselves of their 
sins and receiving absolution at the hands of their priestly advisers—are, in 
our view, as dangerous as the more daring men who display the insignia 
ef Rome as well as inculcate her doctrines. The ‘‘ mass in masquerade” 
is bad enough, but a preaching of transubstantiation, which does not 
even think it necessary to assume a mask, is equally bad, if not worse ; 
and to talk of suppressing Ritualism while numbers of the clergy are 
allowed to set forth the essence of this dogma, while confession is 
extensively practised, while the men and principles of the Reforma- 
tion are openly reviled, is only to foster a dangerous delusion. The 
Bill, very inefficient as it is likely to prove in its operation, is in our 
view mischievous on that very account, inasmuch as it encourages the 
belief that something effectual has been done when in reality it amounts 
to nothing. 

Mr. Richard expressed the view of Nonconformists generally when in 
the course of his noble and manly speech, which stood out in such 
striking contrast to the hollow platitudes of the supporters of this illu- 
sory measure, he warned those who endeavoured to secure uniformity 
by law that they were on the wrong tack when they endeavoured to 
coerce a spiritual body by the coarse machinery of law. But if we 
thought that law could eradicate the evil, we should still only smile at the 
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idea that this contemptible measure, which is put forth as the utmost 
that can be done, will prove effectual. Its great merit, according to its 
promoters, is that it is moderate and conciliatory ; but if their representa- 
tions of the peril be correct, and they are below rather than above the 
mark, they are just the last attributes it should possess. What is wanted 
is decision, promptitude, energy, and it is in these points that the Bill 
is lamentably wanting. The Archbishop is like a general wishing to 
deal with a resolute body of mutineers, who have got possession of some 
of the strongest points in his lines and have the command of a consider- 
able portion of his artillery, and who fancies that all will be right, though 
the rebels are left with unchanged sentiments and with full opportunity of 
using the resources of the army to advance their own evil ends, provided 
they are prevented from exhibiting their hostile colours and badges on 
parade. The only result of indulging so childish a delusion would be 
that the vigilance of the loyal would be relaxed, while the disaffected 
would carry on their operations until the time came when they were 
able to overthrow the authority which had so egregiously failed to 
employ the means necessary for its own defence. 

Conceived in panic, discussed in passion, and without due delibera- 
tion, pressed onwards with a haste which, considering the importance of 
the question involved, is almost indecent, and carried not because of its 
own merit, but because the excited feeling of Parliament demanded it, 
this Bill reminds us strongly of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and will prove 
as complete a failure. But there is this difference in the two cases. If 
Ritualism is not checked, it will be helped by this measure ; for, at least, 
it will quiet the uneasy conscience, and soothe the wounded Protestant 
susceptibilities, of the nation. The Evangelical will congratulate him- 
self that the Protestant character of his Church has been again vindicated, 
and will thus escape the uneasy reflections which the appeals of Non- 
conformists have sometimes awakened ; while the Ritualist will empha- 
sise the doctrine he is forbidden to represent in the full manner he 
desires and cling the more tenaciously to what symbolism is still left 
him. 

The root of the evi! is in the Prayer-book, and without the revision of 
the Prayer-book it can never be cast out ; but that revision in a Protestant 
sense is utterly hopeless, and if it could be effected, would bring about 
the overthrow of the Establishment. We have only to look at the debates 
in Convocation relative to the revision of the Rubrics—which, if it be 
undertaken, ought certainly to have preceded the passing of a Bill 
for their enforcement—to see that the majority of the clergy and a 
section even of the Bishops are disposed to give them more rather 

than less of a sacerdotal character, and to compensate for any relaxa- 
tion in those which Evangelicals neglect by giving more liberty for cere- 
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monial development to their opponents. The very proposal for this 
revision was intended as a sop to High Churchmen, who were thus 
encouraged to hope that if the law was to be more strictly enforced, it 
would be made less offensive, so that the eastward position of the 
“celebrant” should be admitted, possibly even the vestments allowed. 
Extremes only (and they must be extremes indeed to come within the 
sweep of the law) are to be suppressed, and if there are a few who will 
not submit, these Jonahs must be thrown overboard to save the labour- 
ing ship. This is the grand device of high ecclesiastics to preserve the 
Establishment, and it is mildly suggested that even the majority of Non- 
conformists will be so satisfied with this remarkable procedure that, if 
not converted into friends of the State Church, they will cease to resent 
its existence. Mr. Gladstone sees the fallacy of all this, but he is 
laughed to scorn when he suggests that there is no middle course be- 
tween absolute liberty and the impartial enforcement of the law. We do 
not share his tenderness for the party against whom the Bill is directed, 
but we cannot deny the force of his arguments. No doubt they point 
to disestablishment as their ultimate issue, for an Establishment on the 
basis of universal Nonconformity could not long exist, and it is the 
perception of this that has inspired the bitterness with which he has 
been attacked. The advocates of the Bill feel instinctively that it gives 
the last chance for the maintenance of the Establishment, and though it 
be but a faint one, they are resolved to try it, and therefore seek to cover 
with obloquy the statesman who has dared to expose its impolicy. We 
can only hope that the discussion will have its influence on his mind, 
and may yet lead him to employ his great power to effect the only 
remedy for a state of things which has become intolerable. 


————+ wo oe 5 oe 
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HE question, “‘ What is the Conservative Reaction ?” has at length 

received an answer. as unequivocal and as unmistakable as the 
celebrated reply of the Duke of Wellington to Mr. Huskisson on a 
well-known historical occasion, when the latter, referring to his own 
omission from the Duke’s ministry, suggested “There must be some 
mistake,” the Duke replied, “ There is no mistake ; there can be no 
mistake ; there shall be no mistake.” Well-meaning persons, sustained 
by the press from the Z?mes downwards, have suggested, if not that 
there must be some mistake about the Conservative reaction, yet that 
nothing was to be feared from its results. Modern Conservatism, it has 
been urged, is Liberalism under another name. A modern Conserva- 
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tive Government must sustain the Liberal feeling to which, during forty 
years, the nation has grown accustomed. It may move forward more 
slowly, with longer intervals of rest, but it cannot go backward. It has 
become an established principle of Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land, that legislative changes, once sanctioned by the voice of Parliament 
and the country, shall not be disturbed by the transfer of political power 
from one party to another. 

The conduct of the Conservative party and the Government, in refer- 
ence to the great beer question upon which they floated into power, 
encouraged this delusion. Members returned to curse Mr. Bruce’s Act, 
when they found themselves in the House, remained to bless, and the 
Government, having to face opposition in their own ranks, manifested a 
timidity, vacillation, and impotence, which ultimately reduced what 
might have been a most mischievous Bill into one comparatively harm- 
less. The Government have now, however, reached a subject upon 
which, by appealing to the traditional stupidity and intolerance of their 
party they cari unite as one man, and therefore in reply to those who 
have doubted if a modern Conservative Government can be reac- 
tionary, Lord Sandon, in his “ Endowed Schools Acts Amendment Bill,” 
has virtually said, ‘‘ There is no doubt about it ; there can be no doubt 
about it.” And in his speech on moving the second reading, he added 
with unmistakable emphasis, ‘ There shall be no doubt about it.” 

The Bill has aroused the indignation of all sections of the Liberal party, 
and has produced a unanimity of sentiment and opinion as remarkable 
as in the present session it has been unusual. It is calculated to alarm 
not only the advocates of religious freedom, but the believers in 
Parliamentary Government. Mr. Gladstone can find no_ such 
violent act of retrogression since the days of Queen Anne, and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, one of the defenders, and probably one of the principal 
inspirers of the Bill, in order to find parallels to it, is forced to refer to 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth and the Restoration of Charles II. 

Before entering upon a consideration of the proposals of the new 
Bill, it may be as well to make a brief statement of the condition of the 
FE dowed Schools question before the passing of the Bill of 1869, of the 
o. jects of that Bill, and of the results of its working. Nonconformists 
have not yet manifested an adequate sense of the importance of this 
great subject. They have recognised the importance of Elementary 
Education and of the dangers to be feared from allowing it to be subject 
to ecclesiastical control; they have not yet seriously faced the still 
graver dangers involved in the subjection to the same control of the 
entire secondary education of the country; nor do they see that the 
possession of the Endowed Schools will constitute a machinery for 
priestly propagandism more subtle, far reaching, and lasting in its results 
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than is to be apprehended even through the agency of Denominational 
Elementary Schools. 

Until the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission (1868), few 
persons were aware of the value of our Educational Endowments. 
From that Report it appeared that there were no less than 3,000 
Endowed Schools scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. Of this number 782 were Grammar Schools, z.¢. Schools in- 
tended to give a higher education than that usually given in National or 
British Schools. The gross annual income of these schools amounted 
to £336,201, and there were in addition annual exhibitions attached to 
them of the value of £14,264. These great Educational Endowments 
were to a large extent practically useless. Probably not a single endow- 
ment, even in the case of the best-managed schools, was realising its 
full capabilities of usefulness, while the great majority were scarcely 
producing any educational results at all. 

Everyone has seen the old Grammar School in the country town or 
village, frequently the most ancient building in it, crumbling, neglected, 
and almost deserted. Striking instances are given in the Report of the 
Commissioners of the ruin into which many schools had fallen, and the 
misuse of their endowments. 

“Ina gloomy filthy room, in the worst part of the town of Oldham,” 
says one Assistant-Commissioner, ‘‘I found a teacher, who had himself 
received a very scanty education, hearing twelve dirty and unkempt 
children reading in an elementary lesson-book. . . . For many years 
past no one had cared for the school, and it had been allowed to sink 
from the respectable position it had held before into a state which 
would have disgraced a hedge school in the remotest country district.” 

At Haworth, Mr. Fitch says: “ Here I found thirteen boys so ill- 
instructed that the school is a type of the worse schools of the district, 
yet in reply to my communication, I received an official letter conveying 
to me the resolution adopted at a meeting of the trustees, as follows : 
‘That the trustees consider the present state of the school adapted for 
all classes of society in Haworth. That the trustees are satisfied with 
the present state of the school, and do not contemplate any plans for its 
improvement.’ ” 

At Normanton, the Assistant-Commissioner found the “ master 
leisurely reading Bedl’s Life in London, and eleven children following 
their own devices.” 

The Endowed School at Lucton, in Herefordshire, of the value of 
41,346 a year, educated only 44 boys gratuitously, 19 who paid “#1 per 
year, and 10 boarders. 

Nor were cases of neglect such as these, numerous as they were, the 
only evils to be remedied. . The change in the value of property, and 
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the fluctuations in population, had created many anomalies. Large en- 
dowments existed where there were few to benefit by them; small 
pittances only could be found where the need was great. In many 
districts, schools stood near each other doing the same work, and doing 
it worse than one would have done it alone. In other contiguous dis- 
tricts there were no schools at all. “ Viewed asa whole,” say the Com- 
missioners, “ the condition of school education above the primary has 
been called a chaos, and the condition of the Endowed Schools is not 
the least chaotic.” 

Such then, briefly stated, was the condition of things in 1869, with which 
the Endowed Schools Bill was intended to deal. The Bill, so far as it did 
deal with the exigencies of the case, was based faithfully upon the Report 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission. That Commission consisted of twelve 
members, among whom were Lord Stanley, now Earl Derby, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, both eminent members of the present Government; 
there were clergymen of the Church of England—Dr. Hook, the present 
Bishop of Exeter, and the Rev. A. W. Thorold, Lord Lyttleton, one of 
the present Endowed Schools Commissioners, Mr. W. E. Forster, and 
one Nonconformist, Mr. Edward Baines. The object of the Bill, as 
stated in the preamble, was ‘‘to promote greater efficiency in the 
application of Educational Endowments,” and to carry “ into effect the 
main designs of the founders by putting a liberal education within the 
reach of all classes.” In order to effect this object, it was necessary 
to remove the theological restrictions which had grown up around 
these endowments mainly by the operation of unjust laws, and which 
have been a prolific source of their misappropriation and decay. 
The Bill therefore provided (Clause 17) that no person should 
be disqualified from becoming a governor of one of these schools 
by’ reason of his religious opinions, or of his attendance or non- 
attendance at any particular form of religious worship. It provided 
(Clause 18) that holy orders should not be a condition for becoming a 
master of an Endowed School. It provided that non-attendance at 
religious instruction should not disqualify a scholar from sharing in any 
of the advantages of the endowment. It further abolished episcopal 
visitation and the licensing of masters by the Bishop. These clauses 
were of the very essence of the Bill. In the debate upon the second 
reading of the Amendment Bill of this year, Lord Sandon quoted from 
a paper, dated July 11th, 1874, issued by the Central Nonconformist 
Committee, a statement to the effect that the “ Act of 1869 established 
the principle that the Endowed Schools belonged to the nation and not 
to the Established Church.” ‘I do not,” said he, ‘“ remember having 
heard this stated in the House when the Bill was introduced, nor do I 
believe that any one with the responsibilities of a member of the 
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Government would ever have assented to the principle.” The principle 
was to be found, not in the speech of any minister, but written plainly 
in the Bill, so that “he who runs may read.” Prior to this Act, Church- 
men only could be governors of these Schools, Churchmen only could 
be masters, and in very many cases the benefits of the Schools were 
confined to the children of Churchmen. By the Act, all these restric- 
tions were abolished, and these privileges were thrown open to every 
citizen without distinction of creed. Surely this is establishing the 
principle that the Endowed Schools belong to the nation and not to 
the Church. It is also desirable to remember that the clauses of the 
Act embodying this principle were in perfect harmony with the recom- 
mendations of the Schools Inquiry Commission, which was constituted 
as already stated. Unfortunately two classes of schools were excepted 
from the operation of these clauses: (1) Cathedral Schools ; (2) 
Schools where, by the express terms of the foundation, scholars were 
required to be instructed according to the doctrines of a particular sect. 
The clause in which those restrictions were embodied was the great 
mistake of the Bill. It was a link to the past. It kept alive, although 
only to a limited extent, a principle which should have been entirely super- 
seded. It has been the source of the chief difficulties of the Commis- 
sioners in the working of the Act, and is the true parent of the re- 
actionary Bill now before the country. 

We come now to inquire how the Act of 1869 has worked. ‘The 
Commissioners have been charged with almost every conceivable mis- 
take. They have not been blameless ; in such a work mistakes were 
inevitable, but on the whole their work has been done wisely and 
well. They have had to correct many abuses, and to face many pre- 
judices, nevertheless they have succeeded in improving, more or less, 
whatever they have touched. ‘They have made good schools better ; 
they have breathed a new life into many which seemed given over 
to uselessness and decay, and have at least laid the basis for a system 
of national secondary education. The religious difficulty was, how- 
ever, a lion in their path. At the outset of their dealing with each 
school the Commissioners had to decide whether, tried by Clause 19 
of the Act, the trust was denominational or undenominational in its 
character. This clause had been passed with the unanimous concur- 
rence of the Conservative party, and it was no doubt expected to pre- 
serve a large number of endowments in the hands of the Church of 
England. This expectation was disappointed ; a very small proportion 
of trusts were able to stand the test applied to them, and under the 
operation of the Act the National Educational Endowments were being 
gradually released from sectarian control. ‘The Commissioners were 
not responsible for this ; on the contrary, if their administration of the 
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Act did not tend to thwart this inevitable result, at least it mitigated 
the severity of the change. We are not now disposed to urge Non- 
conformist grievances against the Commissioners, jbut it should not be 
forgotten, when the complaints of Churchmen are being loudly urged, 
that it was shown in evidence before the Select Committee of last year 
that of 433 governors appointed to reorganised schools by the Commis- 
sioners, 392 were Churchmen and only 42 Nonconformists, that in 
nearly every instance Churchmen were in a majority, and that -by the 
disproportion of co-optative and ex-officio to representative governors, 
this predominance was ensured for an almost indefinite period. These 
facts, however, did not weigh much with the upholders of ecclesiastical 
monopoly. The appearance of the Baptist or Independent minister 
among the governors of the Grammar-school, in this and that village or 
county town, was a sight as unwelcome as it was novel. Several 
schemes were rejected by the House of Lords on ecclesiastical grounds, 
and ultimately opposition culminated in the rejection [of the scheme 
for the great school at Birmingham, ostensibly on educational grounds, 
but mainly because it failed to provide for the continuance of its Church 
of England character. 

A further stage in the history of this question was reached last year. 
The term of years for which the Commission was appointed was about 
to expire, and a Select Committee met to investigate the result of its 
work. Evidence was given on behalf of the Church and of the 
Nonconformists. As might have been expected, however, from the 
composition of the Committee, the Report of the Committee leaned in 
favour of the former. Mr. Forster introduced an Amendment Bil} 
based upon the report, and the changes it recommended were intended 
to restrict the liberal provisions of the original Act. It authorised the 
appointment of clerical ex-officio masters, which had been declared ille- 
gal, and extended the restrictions of Clause 19 by enacting that in any 
school established since the Act of Toleration, wherein the trust re- 
quired the majority of the governing body, or of the teachers, or of the 
scholars educated by the endowment to be of a particular denomina- 
tion, that school should be deemed to be a denominational school. 

The consent of the House of Lords could only be obtained to the 
continuance of the Commission for one year, which expires in De- 
cember, 1874, and hence the necessity for legislation during the 
present session, unless the Commission is allowed to lapse. 

We come now to the consideration of the Amendment Bill at present 
before the House of Commons. We have seen that by the law, as it 
now stands, (1) Religious opinions are not to disqualify any person 
from being a trustee of an Endowed School; (2) No one is dis- 
qualified from being a trustee because he is not in Holy Orders ; 
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(3) No scholar is to be deprived of any advantages in consequence of 
non-attendance at the religious instruction. These provisions, however, 
are not to apply (1) To Cathedral Schools ; (2) To schools where, by 
the express terms of the foundation, scholars are required to be taught 
according to the doctrines of any particular denomination ; (3) To Schools 
founded since the Toleration Act, wherein a majority of the governors, 
masters, or scholars, are required to belong to any particular denomination. 

This being the present state of the law, what are the changes pro- 
posed by Lord Sandon’s Bill? Passing by, for a time, the first, which 
is purely administrative, we find it is proposed to except from the 
liberalising provisions of the Act of 1869 all schools (1) Wherein the 
scholars are required to attend at church; (2) Or that they should 
be members of a particular church; (3) Or that the masters should 
belong to a particular church; (4) Or where the regulations are 
subject to the approval of any person holding office in a particular 
church ; (5) Or where the majority of the governors, or of the persons 
electing the governors, must belong to a particular church. 

It is impossible to imagine restrictions more searching and sweeping. 
We have seen that the schools coming under the Act of 1869 were 782 
in number ; of these 584 were establised prior to the Toleration Act of 
William and Mary, including among them by far the richest in influence 
and resources. Seeing that, prior to the Toleration Act, no Dissenting 
foundations were possible, the Clause (4), in which these restrictions 
are embodied, spreads a net over all these schools and places them 
absolutely under the control of the Church of England. 

The injustice of this policy becomes more glaring the more closely it is 
examined. Of these 584 schools, 35 were founded before the Reforma- 
tion, and the founders of many gave minute instructions as to the re- 
ligious education of the children. Thus at Childrey (1525) they were to 
be taught “to assist at the celebration of the Mass;” to be taught “the 
Ten Commandments, the Seven deadly sins, the Seven Sacraments of 
the Church, the Seven Works of Mercy and the manner of Confession.” 
Clause 4 does not mention the Church of England, and therefore it 
might be supposed that the “ particular church or denomination ” which 
would lay claim to such a school would be the Roman Catholic. But 
not so; the law recognises no break in the continuity of the Church 
before and after the Reformation; and therefore all such endowments 
fall to the Church of England. On the other hand, forty-four of these 
schools were founded during the Commonwealth, probably most of them 
by Independents and Presbyterians, who then had possession of the 
churches. The Independents and Presbyterians were ejected from the 
Church, and as the law recognised no Dissenting communities, these 
endowments also fall into the hands of the Church of England. There 
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is yet another aspect in which to look at this matter. A large majority 
of these schools were founded in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Elizabeth, they were endowed not by the benevolence of 
“pious founders,” but out of revenues diverted from ecclesiastical 
purposes, the property of the nation, and at a time when the Church 
really included the nation. In nearly all these schools some one of the 
restrictions mentioned in Clause 4 will be found, either that the scholars 
must attend church, or that the regulations shall be subject to- the 
approbation of the Bishop; and consequently in the whole of these 
numerous and valuable endowments, governors, masters, and beneficed 
scholars must be members of the Church of England. 

The case of the great school at Birmingham offers a notable illustration 
of the working of this clause. The school was founded in 1552 by 
Edward VI., and endowed with land of the value of £20 a year from 
the Guild of the Holy Cross. The land then worth £20 a year, by the 
industry and enterprise of the people of the town, has now reached the 
annual value of £14,000. The school educates about two thousand 
children, half of whom are the children of Nonconformists, while pro- 
bably more than half of the professedly religious portion of the inhabit- 
ants are Nonconformists. There is nothing in the foundation prescribing 
any form of religious instruction, there is no restriction upon the choice of 
governors, or on the appointment of masters. It is, however, ordered that 
the regulations of the school shall be made “ with the advice of the 
Bishops.” Under Clause 4, this little phrase will carry with it heavy restric- 
tions. No Nonconformist can be a governor or a master, and the religious 
instruction must be in accordance with the Church of England. Is it 
possible to imagine a grosser insult and injustice levelled at the majority 
ofa great community in the middle of the nineteenth century than this ? 

The ingenious intolerance of the framers of the Bill does not end here. 
Lest some small fishes should escape through the meshes of their net, they 
provide (in Clause 6) that where the original instrument of foundation 
is silent, and any special religious instruction has been given for one 
hundred years, that usage shall be continued. 

It is well known that nearly every Grammar-school has been appro- 
priated by the Church during that period, and that in numerous in- 
stances the doctrines have been taught where the trust-deeds do not re- 
quire it. The Public Schools Commissioners say: ‘In nearly all 
Grammar-schools, religious instruction is in accordance with the Church 
of England.” “Five schools in Lancashire enforce the Catechism on 
all their scholars, yet in only one of these is this in accordance with the 
will of the founder.” ‘ At Langport Eastover, attendance at the parish 
church and learning the Church Catechism are necessary for all scholars, 
though the founder spoke only of learning ‘the principles of the Chris- 
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tian religion.’” Many other instances are given, but it will be obvious 
how this last clause completes the round of restriction, and secures for 
the Church of England an almost perfect monopoly of the schools. 
With a Bill so bad it is not a matter of much consequence who adminis- 
ters it. The transfer of the powers of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners to the Charity Commissioners has not an argument in its favour. 
The only reason we can imagine for it is that the Government thought 
it desirable to replace the present Commissioners by those who might 
prove more pliant instruments in carrying out a reactionary policy. 
Accustomed to dry legal technicalities and to regulate their procedure 
by strict law and precedent, the Charity Commissioners lack that wise, 
liberal, comprehensive, administrative faculty required for remodelling the 
secondary education of the country. We may be assured that reform 
in this direction is now practically at a standstill. Changes made will 
be of the slightest, and the great work of which the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners have at least laid the basis will be well-nigh suspended. 
Thesecond reading of the Bill enabled Mr. Forster to rise as the cham- 
pion of religious freedom. His speeeh was not very succcessful. It 
lacked the ring and fervour which characterised that of Mr. Gladstone 
later in the debate, and his closing appeal to the “ friends of religious 
education on both sides of the House,” on account of the services he 
had rendered to the cause, was not likely to call for a very hearty re- 
sponse from most of those who sat beside him. There was something 
like poetic justice in the sight of Mr. Forster standing up to defend his 
best piece of work from being torn to tatters by the men who had flat- 
tered him in his prosperity, and whose support he had so often sought 
in order to crush his friends. The balance of power had changed. 
They had used him for their purposes, and now they could do without 
him. They had no consideration to give him in exchange. Lord San- 
don even taunted him that with a majority of 120 at his back he had 
not had the courage of his convictions, and in reply to his criticisms on 
the worst provisions of the Bill, Mr. Hardy reminded him that they were 
but extensions of a principle he had embodied in his own. 
Nonconformists are already being reminded how much they have lost 
in the substitution of Lord Sandon for that “ much abused man, Mr. 
Forster.” For ourselves, bad as this Bill is, we do not regret the change. 
Setter an open foe than an untrustworthy friend. Mr. Forster does not 
know what it is to take hold of a principle and to be faithful to it to the 
end. Each of the three great measures with which he was charged in the 
late Parliament he marred by unworthy concession. The germs of the pre- 
sent Bill are to be found in the rgth clause of the Act of 1869. Had Mr. 
Forster, trusting to the Liberal majority at his back, boldly stood by the 
main principles of his Bill, and, subject to a limit of time, insisted upon 
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the national character of all educational endowments prior to 
the Act of Toleration—a principle advocated by so mild a Liberal 
as Lord Lyttleton—nearly all the difficulties of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners would have been averted,”and the present Bill been ren- 
dered almost an impossibility. By such a course the past would have 
been broken with entirely ; a new era would have been entered upon ; the 
clergy and the Church would have understood that their supremacy over 
the educational endowments of the past was for ever ended, and they 
would have no more thought of asking for the restitution of their former 
privileges than they demand the re-establishment of the Irish Church. 
Clause 19 of the Act of 1869, which Mr. Forster prided himself had 
been manipulated by both sides of the House, and met with unanimous 
support, preserved the very principle which the rest of the Act was in- 
tended to uproot. The consequences are not surprising. It has proved 
the ‘‘rift within the lute,” the “little pitted speck on garnered fruit, 
which, rotting inwards, slowly moulders all.” It has proved a bridge 
along which the clerical army are now marching to resume possession of 
the fortresses from which they had been dislodged. So much for the 
results of trimming statesmanship. 

Whatever else we have to complain of we cannot complain that our 
Opponents attempt to conceal the objects they have in view. Lord 
Sandon’s remarks are especially frank: “ He could not help remind- 
ing political Nonconformists that they could not assume the attitude 
towards the Church at the same time both of belligerents and of 
allies. (Hear, hear.) If they were found fighting against Churchmen, 
they could not expect from them a brother’s treatment. As long 
as human nature remained what it was, it was utterly impossible 
that when the guns were actually pointed at the fortress its defenders 
should come forward and make a present of their best positions to the 
enemy. (Hear, hear.) That was a sacrifice which nobody in his senses 
would be so foolish as to make.” Under the operations of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, thanks to the late Vice-President, the Church has 
secured a first line of defence in her primary schools. She is now en- 
deavouring to secure a second line by obtaining possession of the 
Grammar-schools. Her success in these efforts may postpone, but it will 
not avert, the ultimate catastrophe she so much dreads. 

[NoTE.—While this article was passing through the press, Mr. Disraeli 


withdrew all the clauses of the Bill, excepting those transferring the powers 
of the Education Commissioners to the Charity Commissioners. } 
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Notices or New Books. 


The Wise Men: Who they were, and How 
they came to Ferusalem, By FRANCIS 
W. Upuam, LL.D. London. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


A Book of more than ordinary power, 
which seems to have created a sensation 
in the United States, and which, it is 
plain, will take a position no less promi- 
nent in English Biblical literature. The 
author has sought to prove that the ‘‘ Wise 
Men” were magi from Persia, and he 
argues out the proposition in a manner as 
interesting as it is elaborate, as clear as it 
is profound. Having established the fact 
that St. Matthew used the word mag? not 
in the dishonourable sense of the West, 
but in the honourable Eastern acceptation, 
he distinguishes between the force of 
darohy in the singular and the plural, 
and strips the terms ‘‘ East” and ‘‘ Far 
East” of their supposed ambiguity, suc- 
cessfully demonstrating that, at the time 
of Christ,-the ‘‘ Far East’? was only 
another name for Persia. As he faces 
the question, ‘‘ How they came to Jeru- 
salem,” his ingenuity is especially mani- 
fested in the discussions which exhibit the 
points of contact between Hebrew and 
Persian in history, in religion, and in 
Messianic expectation; his chapter on 
“‘Daniel and the Magi” supplies the 
missing historical link which connects 
Persia with Bethlehem ; and his vindica- 
tion of the astrological element in the 
narrative is clear and conclusive. This 
monograph on an obscure and hitherto 
somewhat neglected page of Sacred His- 
tory is exceedingly valuable, not only be- 
cause it has solved a difficulty and pre- 
sented the solution in a form which any 
ordinary mind can grasp, but because it 
suggests wider views of the relation be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, between the God 
of the Hebrews, and the extra-Hebrew 
world. 

Dr. Upham is thoroughly ‘‘ orthodox,” 
and his opinions on the question of in- 
spiration and the function of the Jewish 
people are most decided; and for this 
reason the words of his concluding chap- 


ter (which, while it denies the Aryan 
origin of the Hebrew religion, sets forththe 
true connection betweenit and the religion 
of the Persians) are especially worthy of 
attention. ‘‘ St. Matthew,” says he, ‘‘ re- 
corded the homage to the infant Re- 
deemer of sages from a foreign land. The 
Lord Himself said He had sheep not of 
the Hebrew fold. Down to Abraham’s 
day the truth in the Bible was not of 
Jewish origin on its human side: it was 
not wholly so afterwards. .... The 
Bible is not a Hebrew book. ‘The Bible 
is the Book of Man. It is a Divine record 
of Truth revealed before Abraham’s day 
—Truth which it pleased God to preserve, 
through the children of Abraham, free 
from all taint of their sins and errors, yet 
made more clear and impressive by those 
sins and errors. It is no less glorious if, 
on its human side, this Truth be in part 
Chaldean or Egyptian or Persian.” 

It is rarely our privilege to be able to 
praise the English of our American 
brethren, and Dr. Upham’s style, though 
clear, is often open to objection. Might 
we suggest also that the translation of 
“* Utinfernas umbras carminibus eliceret”” 
is not ‘As he was about to invoke the 
dead.” In Tacitus the word ¢entatus pre- 
cedes wf, and refers to another man— 
Junius and not Libo. 


The Poetical Works of David Gray. Edited 
by HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Glas- 
gow: Maclehose. London: Mac- 
millan, 

THIs is a new edition, containing all the 
maturely finished works of a young poet 
who, after showing signs of no ordinary 
genius, died at the early age of 23. The 
poetry is essentially objective; the author’s 
heart seems to have been so effectually 
wooed and won by Nature as to have 
scarcely a corner left for the subjective— 
the poetry (as he says) of 

‘* These later days, when in most bookish rhymes 
Dear blessed Nature is forgot, and lost 
Her simple, unelaborate modesty.” 

Even when, in the poems written during 


his last illness, and entitled ‘‘In the 
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Shadows,” he occasionally approaches 
the introspective, it is an introspective in 
which, after all, Nature reigns supreme. 
Take the following sonnet as a speci- 
men :— 
“€ Why are all fair things at their death the fairest? 
Beauty the beautifullest in decay ? 
Why doth rich sunset clothe om closing day 
With ever-new apparelling the rarest ? 
Why are the sweetest melodies all born 
Of pain and sorrow? Mourneth not the dove 
In the green forest gloom, an absent love ? 
Leaning her breast against that cruel thorn, 
Doth not the nightingale, poor bird, complain 
And integrate her uncontrollable woe 
To such perfection, that to hear is pain? 
Thus Sorrow and Death—alone realities— 
Sweeten their ministration, and bestow 
On troublous life a relish of the skies!” 
We think that there is in these poems 
more of beauty and tenderness than of 
strength and originality. ‘“‘ The Luggie,” 
a song of a river, is a sweet, and gentle, 
and placid pastoral, which reminds us of 
Thomson and Wordsworth, and in which 
the author’s deep devotion to Nature 
comes out most clearly. We are loth to 
criticise faults which it is now beyond the 
poet’s power to amend; and we have 
little doubt that if David Gray had lived, 
he would in time have pruned the habit 
of using such Latin derivations as ‘‘ un- 
subvertive,” ‘‘delapsion,” ‘‘luculence.” 
“volant” (with ‘‘ youth”); and such 
verbs as ‘‘to serene” and ‘‘to grave.” 
Still, with all these minor deficiencies, 
a hand that can so interpret Nature’s joy, 
and paint ‘‘ the pathos worn by common 
things,” is one of those 


“ That fling melodious blame 
Upon the future for an uncompleted name.” 


History of Christian Theology in the 


Apostolic Age. By EDWARD REvuss. 
Translated by ANNIE HaRwoop. 
With a Preface and Notes by R. W. 
DALE, M.A. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


THE name of M. Reuss must be well 
known to many English ministers and 
students, through the frequent references 
to him in Bishop Ellicott’s Commentaries. 
Miss Annie Harwood’s excellent trans- 
lation has now made his chief work ac- 
cessible to them. Having had the 
original work in constant use for several 
years, we can bear the strongest testimony 
to its value, and we believe that a careful 
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study of it would greatly enrich the 
theological thought of those who have 
been accustomed to study isolated pas- 
sages in the New Testament instead of 
endeavouring to grasp the characteristic 
ideas of its several writers. 

M. Reuss has many great qualifica- 
tions for the kind of work he has at- 
tempted in these volumes. He is an 
excellent scholar, and is singularly free 
from theological bias. He is not anxious 
to secure apostolic authority for any 
particular type of Christian doctrine ; 
he is therefore under no temptation to 
put any strain upon the apostolic writings 
in order to secure support for his own 
creed. No doubt this kind of theological 
indifference arises from a condition of 
mind which sometimes prevents him 
from grasping the real teaching of the 
sacred books; but it also has very con- 
siderable advantage. 

In his Introduction, he explains what 
he conceives to be the difference between 
Scholastic and _ Biblical Theology. In 
his first book he has a succession of 
chapters intended to illustrate the Theo- 
logy of Judaism. The chapters are 
headed :—‘‘ Mosaism before the Exile,” 
“The Restoration,” ‘* Pharisaism,” 
‘* Sadduceeism,” ‘‘Jewish Theology,” 
‘* Hellenism,” ‘‘ Alexandrine Philoso- 
phy,” “Ebionism and Essenism,” ‘‘ Mes- 
sianic Hopes,” ‘‘John the Baptist.” 
The second book contains an account of 
our Lord’s Theological teaching. The 
several topics under which M. Reuss has 
gathered up the contents of our Lord’s 
discourses, are ‘‘The Gospel and the 
Law,” ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,” ‘* Con- 
version,” ‘‘ Perfection,” ‘‘ Faith,” ‘‘ The 
Good News,” ‘‘ The Son of Man and the 
Son of God, ‘* The Church,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Future,” ‘‘ The Gospel and Judaism.” 
In this book, he does not altogether dis- 
pense with the fourth Gospel ; but it is 
chiefly founded on the contents of the 
Synoptists. In the third book there is 
a general outline of the early theological 
movements in the Apostolic Church. 
Then follows, in the fourth, a series of 
chapters on Judzo-Christian Theology, 
which M. Reuss finds in the Revelation 
and in the Epistle of St. James. The 
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fifth book is devoted to the Pauline 
theology, and is extremely valuable. 
After a general outline of the theology of 
St. Paul, follow twenty chapters on St. 
Paul’s teaching on such subjects as 
‘‘ Righteousness,” ‘‘ Sin,” ‘‘ The Law,” 
“The Gospel,” ‘‘ God as the Author of 
Salvation,” ‘* The Person of Christ,” 
‘* The Work of Christ,” ‘* Typical Rela- 
tion between the Old and New Cove- 
nant,” ‘* Faith,” ‘* Election,” ‘“ Regen- 
eration,” ‘‘ Justification,” ‘“The Church,” 
&c. The sixth book illustrates the 
theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the first Epistle of St. Peter, the Epistles 
of Barnabas and Clement. The seventh 
is occupied with the theology of St. 
John. 

It will be observed that M. Reuss 
does not take with him to the New 
Testament the outlines of any system of 
Dogmatic Theology, and ask what its 
several writers teach on the various ques- 
tions which have been discussed by rival 
theological schools. He does not press 
the New Testament for answers to 


questions of which the Apostles never 


heard. He tries to discover what they 
actually thought and taught, and his 
order, therefore, is determined by the 
ideas which had the chief place in their 
own minds. For instance, when illus- 
trating the teaching of St. Paul, he begins 
with ‘‘ Righteousness ;” but when illus- 
trating the teaching of St. John, he 
begins with ‘‘ The Essential Nature of 
God,” and ‘‘ The Essential Nature of 
the Word.” 

The editor of Zhe Congregationalist 
has written a Preface to the translation, 
and has added some Notes, 


For the Work of the Ministry. A Manual 
of Homitetical and Pastoral Theology. 
By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. London : 
Strahan & Co. 


TuIs is not a book on sermon-making. 
It covers a wide territory, and discusses 
very many questions about which it must 
be of great service to a young minister to 
know the judgment of a wise and earnest 
man like Dr. Blaikie. There are chap- 
ters on Pastoral Visitation, on Pastoral 
Care of the Young, on Organisation of 
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Work, on Relation of the Ministers 
to Public Interests, and on certain 
elements of Character which Ministers 
should specially cultivate. There are 
also several chapters on Preaching. 

The book will be thought by some 
young ministers a very ‘‘ proper” one: 
in our judgment, this is one of its excel- 
lences. A minister should try to be 
what is meant by ‘‘ proper ;” the great 
geniuses, men of strong individuality, 
will be something more than “ proper ;” 
but they will be this because they must. 
If a man can be ‘‘ proper,” he ought to 
be ; and those who of set purpose try to 
be something else, are always something 
worse. 


Ecclesiastical History. The Church of 
the Revolution. By JOHN STOUGHTON, 
D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Dr. STOUGHTON’s last volume is dis- 
tinguished by all the qualities which have 
secured for its predecessors a permanent 
and honourable place in the historical 
literature of England. He is as candid, 
as charitable, and as painstaking as ever ; 
perhaps we should have liked the History 
better if the colour had been a little more 
intense, the shadows deeper, and the 
lights heightened. For, after all, we 
ought to abhor the evil which is some- 
times present even in good men, and the 
goodness that is in them we ought to hon- 
our and glorify for the sake of Him from 
whom it came ; and true charity, though 
it ‘*thinketh no evil,” becomes a con- 
suming fire when the evil is too manifest 
to be mistaken for goodness. However, 
Dr. Stoughton tells the complicated story 
very admirably, and those of us who are 
in no danger of sinning through excess of 
charity, can fill in the indignation and the 
anathemas. The present volume brings 
down the history to the time when the 
fire of the Commonwealth times was 
almost spent, and when the spiritual life 
of the country was sinking into the torpor 
from which it had to be aroused by the 
Evangelical revival. We trust that Dr. 
Stoughton will not suppose that his work 
is done. The ecclesiastical history of the 
eighteenth century is very curious, very 
instructive, and very little known. There 
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is a path of light through it, created by 
the fiery activity of Whitfield and the 
Wesleys, but the darkness lies thick on 
both sides. Dr. Stoughton would render 
great service by telling us all about the 
Doddridges, and the Ortons, the Tow- 
goods, the Gills, the Flemings, and a 
whole host of respectable, learned divines, 
who are known to most of their ecclesias- 
tical descendants only by naine. The 
story of the Revival has been often told ; 
we want the story of the Churches which 
for a time regarded the Revival with cold 
sympathy, or even with antagonism, but 
which lived or died according as they 
learnt to believe in it. 


Men of Faith ; or, Sketches from the Book 
of Fudges. By LUKE H. WISEMAN, 
M.A. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 

THE author’s design is to awaken a 
deeper interest in a Book which ‘is 
perhaps less studied and quoted from 
than most other historical books of Scrip- 
ture.” He has presented a general view 
of the Hebrew history from the death of 
Joshua to the annointing of Saul; and 
then selecting the namesof Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthah, and Sampson—the hero-judges 
of the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews— 
he has carefully studied the character and 
story of these “men of faith,’ inter- 
spersing the whole with practical remarks 
and reflections. Mr. Wiseman has pro- 
duced a readable and instructive book ; 
popular in form, but built upon a stable 
foundation of learning and research. His 
illustrations are apt, and he wisely avoids 
extravagant typology. 


Wayside Wells ; or, Thoughts from Deep- 


dale. By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


BricuT, kindly, cultivated talk, the 
gossip of one who, having been for 
many years Vicar of ‘‘Deepdale,” is now 
an old man, and yet has only just pub- 
lished his first book. If, in consequence 
of this abstinence from printing, Mr. 
Lamont is entitled to call himself an ‘‘im- 
matured writer,’ any immaturity of 
writing is amply atoned for by a rich 
maturity of experience: if he has not 
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already given the world ‘the wine which 
is worse,” he has at any rate “kept the 
good until now.” The healthy vigour of 
a deep and happy Christian life comes 
upon us from the pages of his book like a 
fresh spring breeze. With the tastes 
and feelings and perceptions of a true 
poet, he can ‘‘ touch the hem of Nature’s 
garment,” and draw from her ‘‘ virtue” 
both for body and mind. He can add 
depth to his compassion by passing 
through the sorrows of his people, and in- 
tensify his life’s brightness by sharing in 
their joys. He can infect his readers 
with his cheerfulness as he reveals to them 
the happiness that he finds on the hills 
and in the woods, in his quiet study with 
his books, in his old church with his 
organ, in his work and in his rest, in his 
thoughts of this world and of the world to 
come. Some of the stories he tells are 
sad; but there is a light about their sad- 
ness, for his is a heart to look for and to 
find God and love everywhere. ‘That he 
is a poet, not only in taste and feeling 
but also in expression, is evident from his 
prose, and from the verse which at times 
he mingles with it. Ifthe book is genuine, 
we envy the clergyman his parish and the 
parish its clergyman ; for he seems to be 
one of those ideal ‘‘ country parsons ” 
whom Lord Selborne has so eloquently 
panegyrised, and whom he fondly thinks 
to be neither few nor far between. We 
say, 7f it is genuine; for though, of 
course, it is nothing to the point to dis- 
cover that the name of ‘‘ Deepdale” (a 
little paradise embosomed in one of our 
sweetest English seaboard counties) and 
‘* Lamont” are absent from the ‘‘ Clergy 
List ;” yet the author is guilty of an occa- 
sional Scotticism, and his organ can be 
played under circumstances which plainly 
preclude the presence of a blower. But 
we are happy in believing that in our 
critical cleverness we have overreached 
ourselves. 


Nothing to Nobody. By BrenpA. Lon- 
don: J. F. Shaw & Co. 


A SIMPLE story simply told; but with 
real pathos in it, and some touching words 
about the great love of Him in whom all 
the friendless have a friend. 
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Joun Burnet, of CAMBERWELL. 


O-DAY (as I write) is the roth of June; and twelve years ago—on 

the roth of June, 1862—a Nonconformist, an Independent, and a 

minister died, of whom the Zimes, in a leading article, once declared 

that the period would arrive when the towns of this kingdom would 

enter into as eager a rivalry for the distinction of giving him birth, as 

did the cities of Greece for providing the birthplace of Homer. That 
Independent minister was John Burnet. 

I not only doubt whether this prediction will ever be fulfilled, but I 
have grave misgivings whether the high and wide-spread esteem in 
which John Burnet was at one period justly held, has not faded away 
somewhat prematurely. And, however much this is to be deplored, it 
is not altogether surprising. Much of Mr. Burnet’s work was done 
among men who themselves have passed away. William Wilberforce, 
Henry Brougham, Zachary and Lord Macaulay, Sir Thomas F. Buxton, 
Joseph Sturge, and other philanthropists with whom he laboured in 
private and in public, have rested from their labours. Mr. Burnet 
also wrote nothing—not even, if he could help it, a letter to a friend ; 
and this fact is almost fatal to any perpetuity of direct influence on the 
public mind. The sound of the human voice has a limited range, and 
soon dies away upon the ear; and the genial expression, the kindly 
tone, the play of humour, the ready wit, are soon forgotten if treasured 
only in the frail and fugitive recollections of the living. Yet it is some 
of these recollections I would fain recover, not with any hope of 
sketching with the least pretence of sufficiency a character so full of 
interest and a life so full of nobleness, but simply for the pleasure 
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of recalling some incidents which may be remembered by some who 
knew, and of giving a few glimpses of his life and character to some 
who may not have known, John Burnet, of Camberwell. 

John Burnet was born on the 13th of April, 1789, in the ancient royal 
burgh of Perth, on the banks of the Tay. He was, on both his father’s 
and mother’s side, of Highland ancestry. His father was from Aberdeen- 
shire ; his mother of the Breadalbane branch of the clan Campbell, and 
connected with a family who shared the fortunes and the disasters of 
Prince Charles Edward. After the battle of Culloden, Donald Campbell 
—the grandfather of John Burnet—had to hide himself for weeks among 
the hills, enduring, with his wife and infant daughter, many hardships. 
“They succeeded in eluding the strict search made for rebels after the 
battle, but every member of the family was not so fortunate, and one” 
—John Burnet’s great-uncle—“ was afterwards beheaded at Carlisle. 
The estate of the family at Lochaber, and all their property, were of 
course forfeited to the Crown.” When the fortunes of the Prince be- 
came desperate, and further effort on his behalf was useless, several of 
the family gave in their adhesion to the Government, and enlisted in 
the army. Three afterwards died at the siege of Quebec—one being 
in attendance on Wolfe when he fell—and several others on the field 
of Maida. ‘The late Lord Breadalbane, to whom the circumstances of 
the family and the cause of their ruin were well known, gave the right of 
salmon-fishing in a certain part of the Tay to John Campbell, uncle to 
Mr. Burnet, who found the fishing very lucrative, and he established 
himself in Perth, where he became a merchant of high respectability.” 

John Burnet had two sisters, but both died in infancy. He received 
his early education in the High School of his native town ; and, as a 
boy, was remarkable for his physical energy, his independence of 
character, and his thirst for knowledge. Twice in early life he had 
narrow escapes. A troop of cavalry, escorting some Irish rebels to 
Fort George, as they were descending the hill at Perth, accidentally 
knocked down the too eager Highland lad, and his arm was broken by 
a horse’s hoof. On another occasion, when a salute was fired he stood 
in front of a gun, and was picked up with his face blackened, his hair 
singed, and his sight, it was believed, affected for life. 

The circumstances under which his mind opened to the influences of 
the Gospel are not accurately known ; but the ministrations of Mr. Finlay, 
and especially those of Dr. Andrew Thomson, were highly esteemed by 
him ; and when, in 1807, the Rev. William Orme settled at Perth, Mr. 
Burnet enjoyed his friendship and gratefully accepted his instructions 
in preparation for what he had now resolved to enter upon, the Christian 
ministry. 

Space forbids us to recount the varied incidents in his ministerial 
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life. His residence at Dublin, his pastorate at Cork, his erection of a 
new chapel, his building another chapel at Mallow, his preaching in the 
market-places, court-houses, and halls of the gentry and nobility of the 
south of Ireland, the valuable evidence he gave before a Committee of 
the House of Lords on the condition of the country and of the Roman 
Catholic population, his popularity upon the platform, and, in 1830, the 
invitation he received to succeed his friend Mr. Orme, the minister of 
Mansion House Chapel, Camberwell,—concerning all these he was wont 
to mention facts full of interest and importance, many of which, it is to 
be feared, have faded away from the recollections of survivors. 

Two incidents which I have heard him mention will throw light on 
the state of things that then prevailed in some parts of Ireland with 
which he was most familiar. The law required that public worship 
should be conducted in every parish in which there were three Protestant 
attendants at the church. Mr. Burnet knew a clergyman who, having 
just the required number, paid one of them—a widow—so much wages 
a week to profess herself a Roman Catholic, in order that he might then 
be released from his parochial duties, and spend most of his time at 
Clifton, in England. The low order of ministerial service in the Estab- 
lished Church may be illustrated by the fact that when Mr. Burnet 
settled in Cork there was, in a certain large town in the west of Ireland, 
only one who was even supposed to be an Evangelical clergyman ; and 
having on one occasion taken as his text the promise of our Lord that 
whosoever should give to one of His disciples ‘‘ a cup of cold water only, 
should in no wise lose his reward,” the preacher turned his sermon into 
an eulogium on the mayor, and asked what would not be the reward in 
store for him, inasmuch as he had established pumps in all parts of 
the town! 

My own recollections of Mr. Burnet are simply those of a lad ; but 
perhaps are not on that account less vivid. Before me now lies a por- 
trait—a photograph—of what Mr. Burnet was at that period. It repre- 
sents a type of face not only not common, but likely to be less common 
in days to come. There is the breadth, the massiveness of the old English 
country gentleman ; but withal a rich intelligence, a play of humour, 
a kindling glance, a majestic strength, and a serenity and repose for 
which you might search a county-full of English gentlemen—and search 
in vain. Our eager bustling days do not, unhappily, breed men of this 
order; our city men are run in an altogether different mould ; and as 
for our bucolic squires, they are in comparison only common clay. 
But if into the veins of the broad, good-humoured strength of some 
country gentleman, you could run the blood of a high intelligence and a 
Christian philanthropy and nobility, you might perhaps find one who 
would come up to the recollections I cherish of what John Burnet used 
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to be when it was my happiness and honour to sit—a young disciple 
—at his feet. 

The combination of so manly a form, and so placid a tone and 
manner as Mr. Burnet’s, sometimes had effect in unusual circumstances. 
One night, a gentleman connected with the Mansion House Chapel 
congregation was passing along the Walworth road, when he saw a crowd 
gathered around two men who were fighting. The gentleman pressed 
into the throng to see what was the matter, when what was his surprise 
to see that his minister was there before him. For just at that 
moment Mr. Burnet had, with a firm grasp, seized the combatant who 
seemed to have the better of the fray, and had suddenly stopped the 
battle. The man, astonished at the interruption, turned towards the 
intruder with an angry menace. ‘“ Now,” said Mr. Burnet, with humour 
and kindness playing over his noble face, “now you must fight me, or 
else go home!” Moral dignity had its sway; a soft answer had turned 
away wrath. ‘No, sir,” was the reply, “I won’t fight you: but I’ll go 
home ;” and he put on his clothes and departed. 

The chapel wherein Mr. Burnet ministered has been (as I think some- 
what irreverently) alluded to as ‘‘the badly-situated and old-fashioned 
Mansion House Chapel.” Well, I will grant that our place of worship was 
a little off the main street, was approached only by a narrow carriage 
drive, and was of unpretending appearance both without and within. I 
will concede that a Bible of gigantic and antiquated proportions was 
used in the pulpit ; and also that an apparatus of a somewhat remarkable 
construction was found requisite for pumping, by steam-power, fresh warm 
air into the chapel in winter, and fresh chilled air in during the summer. 
I will further allow that our services were held at the (now) unusual 
periods of morning and afternoon; that occasionally a stout gentleman 
would rise in his pew and stand, with upturned face, listening to the 
preacher, in order by the change of posture to drive away all sleep- 
alluring influences ; and that the top gallery in which the children sat 
during morning service was very near the roof. And of all these 
candid admissions I will allow our detractors (if we have any) to make 
the most. 

But, as in duty bound, I will not abate a jot in defence of the merits 
of the church and congregation assembling in ‘‘the badly-situated and 
old-fashioned Mansion House Chapel.” For wealth and social circum- 
stance ; for the number of carriages that rolled down the narrow drive 
to the chapel door; for the resources of the people who could have 
driven, but who didn’t ; for the pleasant homes on the neighbouring hills 
that were represented in the congregation,—for all these I might say a 
word, if it were to the credit of a congregation to be rich and 
prosperous. But I will say that which is of somewhat more import- 
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ance, that I think it would be allowed by all who knew it, that a 
more thoughtful, well-instructed, high-principled congregation was not 
to be found in the neighbourhood of London than that which enjoyed 
the ministry of Mr. Burnet in the “old-fashioned Mansion House 
Chapel.” 

Of Mr. Burnet’s extraordinary readiness in address, Dr. Alexander 
gives an illustration:—“In the spring of 1828 the Congregational 
Union of Scotland was holding its annual meeting at Glasgow. The 
late Dr. McAll, of Manchester, stood engaged to preach the sermon 
usually preached on that occasion ; but, to the great disappointment of 
all, and special perplexity of the committee, a letter arrived, after the 
meeting had commenced, announcing that, in consequence of illness, 
that gentleman was unable to fulfil his engagement. In this dilemma 
an unexpected deliverance came to them. On the morning of the day 
when Dr. McAll should have preached, the Irish steamer brought to 
Glasgow Mr. Burnet, then resident at Cork. He had come on a tour 
of pleasure, and was not so much as aware that the friends of the Union 
were then holding their meetings in Glasgow ; but having gone to the 
house of the late Mr. Ewing, his presence in Glasgow was soon made 
known to the Secretary, and he was immediately requested to take Dr. 
McAll’s place, to which he consented. Almost no time was left for 
preparation; but when he appeared in the pulpit nothing in substance 
or manner betrayed the suddenness with which he had been summoned 
to that post. He took for his text Psalm cxxxiii. 1, and preached a 
discourse on brotherly love and unity which riveted the attention and 
ravished the hearts of all who heard it. 

“‘ An unanimous request was addressed to the preacher that he would 
allow his discourse to be printed, no one doubting for a moment but 
that he had it in manuscript. But it was only on the tablet of the 
preacher’s mind that it was inscribed. Smilingly taking from his waist- 
coat pocket a small card with a few pencil notes on it he said, ‘ There 
is all I have written ; it would hardly do to print that.’ His discourse 
had been literally extempore.” 

The power which Mr. Burnet came to exercise over the largest 
assemblies was remarkable, and a striking illustration of it I well 
remember. It was the occasion of the first public meeting of the 
British and Foreign School Society that was held after the resolution 
had been adopted by the directors that they would accept Government 
money for the support of their schools—a decision that was strongly 
objected to by many of the supporters of the Society. Great excitement 
prevailed. Exeter Hall was filled with an eager and resolute host. 
Samuel Gurney was in the chair; and the platform was occupied by 
leaders, many of whom had arrived at different conclusions on the matter 
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in hand. John Burnet, known to be an out-and-out voluntary, was in 
the front row. As the report was read and the resolutions were sub- 
mitted, the faintest allusion to the change of the policy of the Board was 
received with the strongest expressions of hostility. The feeling grew 
hotter and more hot, until at length, on the chairman calling upon some 
speaker to move a resolution, the meeting virtually refused to hear him, 
and with loud cries insisted that “ Burnet—Burnet—Burnet” should 
address them. Mr. Burnet sat passionless as a stone, waiting for 
instructions—if any were coming—from the chair, while Samuel Gurney 
stood breasting the surging tide of feeling before him. At last, finding 
all his deprecation was in vain, he made some remark which, correctly 
or incorrectly, left the impression upon the mind of the meeting that 
Mr. Burnet would shortly be called upon to speak. The assembly was 
for the moment pacified ; the proceedings continued until a certain 
resolution (I forget what) having been duly moved, seconded, and 
carried, Mr. Samuel Gurney announced that the business of the meeting 
was concluded. 

The scene that followed baffles description. It was not merely that 
the meeting was disappointed that no expression of their views had been 
given from the platform ; they considered that they had been outwitted ; 
and when a mass of perhaps some 3,000 people have that impression 
the issue may be serious. Samuel Gurney stood before the chair, and 
though the meeting was supposed to be dissolved, he did not attempt 
to quit the spot ; the gentlemen who had spoken kept their seats ; 
the platform looked on, wondering what would happen next, while 
shouts of “‘ Burnet” filled the building ; and something serious would 
have happened had not Mr. Gurney at length turned to the place where 
Mr. Burnet sat, and motioned to him to address the meeting. 

Now Mr. Burnet knew something that his audience did not know. His 
judgment on the great matter at issue was the same as theirs, and they 
were aware that it was. But he knew that the regulation of the affairs 
of the Society was in the hands—not of that public assembly, or of any 
other, but of the subscribers to the Society, whose meeting had (I 
believe) been held a few days previously at the Borough Road School. 
He knew that any expression of his convictions would but further 
inflame the passions of the audience, and would result in no commen- 
surate advantage to anybody ; he knew that the only thing which, as a 
wise man, he could do, was to still the feelings of the people and send 
them away in peace ; and no one could do this. better than he. His 
known sympathy with them ; his genial face and manner ; the play ot 
humour around the mouth and eye; the fact that the meeting had so 
far won its way as to secure an address from its favourite—all this 
tended to propitiate the angriest of them all. And then he told them 
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some simple story of a horse that had carried him or somebody for 
for a long time without a stumble, how, if some day it made a mistake, 
its master would not shoot it ; and how this society also, like a faithful 
servant, had honestly done its work for many a year, and how, though 
at last it had tripped in its paces, no generous rider would be 
harsh in his treatment of it. And so, in five minutes, that mighty 
host of thousands of angry people were softened and stilled as by the 
words of an enchanter, and were trooping down the broad staircases 
and out into the Strand, in peace. “ John Burnet,” said a public man, a 
few days afterwards to my father, “held that great meeting in the hollow 
of his hand.” 

Yet “it is remarkable that Mr. Burnet was never in the least degree 
spoiled by the position he obtained in public life, and the deference 
paid to his opinions even by distinguished statesmen. He ever preserved 
a singular simplicity of character, and never seems to have thought of 
advancing his own interests. His celebrity and sound judgment, as well 
as his peculiar gifts as a speaker, marked him out as a fitting represen- 
tative in Parliament. At one time many of his friends, conspicuously 
the late Joseph Sturge, were anxious to get him into the House of Com- 
mons to represent the cause of civil and religious freedom and _ philan- 
thropy. Ample means were forthcoming, both to pay the expense of an 
election and to maintain him in independence.” 

Though Mr. Burnet rendered such eminent service to the church and 
to the world at large, his ministrations to his own people were, for thirty 
years, remarkable for their continuity, instructiveness, and moral weight. 
His teaching was eminently practical and scriptural. He considered 
the teaching of the word of God to be his most important work. 
Accordingly, for many years he divided the Sabbath morning instruc- 
tions into two expositions—one ofa part of the Old, and the other of the 
New Testament ; and by this arrangement he went several times through 
the whole of the Bible. On Saturday morning, too, for an hour, he 
delivered a lecture on some book of Holy Scripture, and this service 
was largely attended by the young. 

The “ Burnet party ”—as it was familiarly designated by some of the 
younger members of the congregation—was an institution designed to 
promote the same ends. Invitations were issued in a certain under- 
stood form to various guests, “to meet Mr. and Mrs. Burnet ;” tea was 
taken ; from eight o’clock to ten the conversation, chiefly led by the 
pastor, was carried on; supper was brought in, and at an early hour 
the company dispersed. The topics considered during those two hours 
were various ; a passage of Scripture, an argument or allusion in a 
recent sermon or exposition, the social, ecclesiastical, or religious 
questions of the hour,—any or all of these were dealt with in a manner 
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at once orderly and free, animated and instructive. When one subject 
was sufficiently dealt with, another was introduced; Mr. Burnet’s 
“love of order and great moral influence confining the conversation so 
that all could profitably listen,’{while his widespread observation of 
men and things, his large and retentive memory, his wonderful readi- 
ness, and his sound and healthful judgment enabled him to meet almost 
every inquiry that might be proposed. 

On all these occasions, it has been truly said, Mr. Burnet’s “ vivacity, 
his genial humour, his habits of observation, and his stores of informa- 
tion on history, geology, and scientific subjects in general, made him 
also a most delightful companion, whether in the parlour or in travel- 
ling, and the pleasure was always enhanced by the attention he 
bestowed upon those with whom he journeyed, and his disregard of 
self. The very sight of his beaming and good-humoured countenance 
was refreshing not only to the public meeting, whose favour he was 
sure to win, but to friends who came in contact with him in public or 
private.” 

John Burnet was a knight of the noblest order of knighthood. I do 
not know whether this had aught to do with his military leanings, his 
connection as a young man with the Royal Strathmore Volunteers, his 
partiality for military science, his association in early days with some 
eminent military men ; but though a conscientious member of the Peace 
Society, he had in his veins some of the bluest blood that ever led the 
knight of old to go forth in quest of battle for the weak and the right. 
There were in his day, as well as in ours, many great enterprises that 
are right and popular, and deservedly so ; but Mr. Burnet preferred to 
devote his public service to those works that, though equally worthy, 
had few supporters. “Ah,” he would smile and say, “there will be 
plenty of my brethren, plenty of prelates and peers, on such and such a 
platform : I must go where I shall be more needed ;” and accordingly 
he would be found rendering his best aid to the Peace Society, the 
Voluntary School Association, the Religious Freedom Society, the 
Aborigines Protection Society, or the (then) Anti-State Church Asso- 
ciation. 

The effect of such a ministry on such a people could not be otherwise 
than marked. They were “like minister, like pecple,” in at least 
some important respects. An unusual intelligence in Holy Scripture, a 
high consistency of character, a resolute independence of mere popular 
sentiment, and a readiness to act for the right—these were qualities 
which impressed themselves on Mr. Burnet’s church and congregation. 
Of their willingness to respond to their Pastor's appeals one illustration 
may be given. He never “ begged’’ of them for money, yet they gave 


with such liberality that | well remember just such an announcement as 
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the following. It was the Sunday School anniversary :—‘ You are 
aware,” said Mr. Burnet after his sermon, “that collections are to be 
made to-day for your Sunday-schools. They are your own schools, and 
they properly look to you for support. The last time you made a collec- 
tion for them you contributed enough to supply their wants for two 
years. If you are as liberal to-day as you were then, we shall not have 
to trouble you again for two years ; if less so, we shall have to come to 
you earlier ; if more so, later. The collection will be made as you 
retire.” 

But I must draw my recollections to a close. I know how inadequate 
they are to do justice to the memory of such a man; and I shall be 
glad if some surviving Camberwell friends would try to fill up the pic- 
ture of which I have given but an outline. I may in conclusion quote 
the words of Mr. Burnet’s neighbour and friend, the Rev. Charles Stan- 
ford, who, standing by the grave, truly said :— 

‘‘Here lies one who never feared the face of man; the standard- 
bearer who never fainted ; the fearless evangelist who was determined 
to know nothing among men save Jesus Christ and Him crucified ; the 
wise, clear, proportional expounder of God’s Holy Word, always putting 
the first truths in the first place, but having no intellectual inconsis- 
tencies or topical prejudices, and not shunning to declare the whole 
counsel of God ; the masculine advocate of all that he thought true or 
right ; the public benefactor who seemed sometimes to diffuse his pre- 
sence through all the nation ; the friend of every friend of Jesus Christ ; 
friend of the poor and friend of the slave ; friend of all the world ; your 
own friend, and your father’s friend. And now the eloquent lips are 
silent, and the large, brave, generous heart is still for ever. The keen 
practical sagacity ; the strong, sound, sanctified common sense; the 
warm compassionate kindnesss— 

‘The mother wit, that inoffensive light 


That never grieves, but always aids the right ’"— 


you have to part with all.” F.S. W. 
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THe Epitor oN HIs TRAVELS. 
IX. LUXOR AND KARNAC., 


E reached Luxor a little before noon on Wednesday, February 

12th. The view from the steamer as we approached it was 

very striking. ‘he mountains retire in a semicircle from both sides of 
the river, and enclose a green plain of seven or eight miles in diameter, 
divided by the dark stream of the Nile into two fairly equal parts. In 
all directions are visible the monuments of the magnificence of the 
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in hand. John Burnet, known to be an out-and-out voluntary, was in 
the front row. As the report was read and the resolutions were sub- 
mitted, the faintest allusion to the change of the policy of the Board was 
received with the strongest expressions of hostility. The feeling grew 
hotter and more hot, until at length, on the chairman calling upon some 
speaker to move a resolution, the meeting virtually refused to hear him, 
and with loud cries insisted that ‘ Burnet—Burnet—Burnet” should 
address them. Mr. Burnet sat passionless as a stone, waiting for 
instructions—if any were coming—from the chair, while Samuel Gurney 
stood breasting the surging tide of feeling before him. At last, finding 
all his deprecation was in vain, he made some remark which, correctly 
or incorrectly, left the impression upon the mind of the meeting that 
Mr. Burnet would shortly be called upon to speak. The assembly was 
for the moment pacified ; the proceedings continued until a certain 
resolution (I forget what) having been duly moved, seconded, and 
carried, Mr. Samuel Gurney announced that the business of the meeting 
was concluded. 

The scene that followed baffles description. It was not merely that 
the meeting was disappointed that no expression of their views had been 
given from the platform ; they considered that they had been outwitted ; 
and when a mass of perhaps some 3,000 people have that impression 
the issue may be serious. Samuel Gurney stood before the chair, and 
though the meeting was supposed to be dissolved, he did not attempt 
to quit the spot ; the gentlemen who had spoken kept their seats ; 
the platform looked on, wondering what would happen next, while 
shouts of * Burnet” filled the building ; and something serious would 
have happened had not Mr. Gurney at length turned to the place where 
Mr. Burnet sat, and motioned to him to address the meeting. 

Now Mr. Burnet knew something that his audience did not know. His 
judgment on the great matter at issue was the same as theirs, and they 
were aware that it was. But he knew that the regulation of the affairs 
of the Society was in the hands—not of that public assembly, or of any 
other, but of the subscribers to the Society, whose meeting had (I 
believe) been held a few days previously at the Borough Road School. 
He knew that any expression of his convictions would but further 
inflame the passions of the audience, and would result in no commen- 
surate advantage to anybody ; he knew that the only thing which, as a 
wise man, he could do, was to still the feelings of the people and send 
them away in peace ; and no one could do this. better than he. His 
known sympathy with them ; his genial face and manner ; the play ot 
humour around the mouth and eye; the fact that the meeting had so 
far won its way as to secure an address from its favourite—all this 
tended to propitiate the angriest of them all. And then he told them 
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some simple story of a horse that had carried him or somebody for 
for a long time without a stumble, how, if some day it made a mistake, 
its master would not shoot it ; and how this society also, like a faithful 
servant, had honestly done its work for many a year, and how, though 
at last it had tripped in its paces, no generous rider would be 
harsh in his treatment of it. And so, in five minutes, that mighty 
host of thousands of angry people were softened and stilled as by the 
words of an enchanter, and were trooping down the broad staircases 
and out into the Strand, in peace. “ John Burnet,” said a public man, a 
few days afterwards to my father, “held that great meeting in the hollow 
of his hand.” 

Yet “it is remarkable that Mr. Burnet was never in the least degree 
spoiled by the position he obtained in public life, and the deference 
paid to his opinions even by distinguished statesmen. He ever preserved 
a singular simplicity of character, and never seems to have thought of 
advancing his own interests. His celebrity and sound judgment, as well 
as his peculiar gifts as a speaker, marked him out as a fitting represen- 
tative in Parliament. At one time many of his friends, conspicuously 
the late Joseph Sturge, were anxious to get him into the House of Com- 
mons to represent the cause of civil and religious freedom and philan- 
thropy. Ample means were forthcoming, both to pay the expense of an 
election and to maintain him in independence.” 

Though Mr. Burnet rendered such eminent service to the church and 
to the world at large, his ministrations to his own people were, for thirty 
years, remarkable for their continuity, instructiveness, and moral weight. 
His teaching was eminently practical and scriptural. He considered 
the teaching of the word of God to be his most important work. 
Accordingly, for many years he divided the Sabbath morning instruc- 
tions into two expositions—one of a part of the Old, and the other of the 
New Testament ; and by this arrangement he went several times through 
the whole of the Bible. On Saturday morning, too, for an hour, he 
delivered a lecture on some book of Holy Scripture, and this service 
was largely attended by the young. 

The “ Burnet party ”—as it was familiarly designated by some of the 
younger members of the congregation—was an institution designed to 
promote the same ends. Invitations were issued in a certain under- 
stood form to various guests, “to meet Mr. and Mrs. Burnet ;” tea was 
taken ; from eight o’clock to ten the conversation, chiefly led by the 
pastor, was carried on; supper was brought in, and at an early hour 
the company dispersed. The topics considered during those two hours 
were various ; a passage of Scripture, an argument or allusion in a 
recent sermon or exposition, the social, ecclesiastical, or religious 
questions of the hour,—any or all of these were dealt with in a manner 
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at once orderly and free, animated and instructive. When one subject 
was sufficiently dealt with, another was introduced; Mr. Burnet’s 
“love of order and great moral influence confining the conversation so 
that all could profitably listen,”{while his widespread observation of 
men and things, his large and retentive memory, his wonderful readi- 
ness, and his sound and healthful judgment enabled him to meet almost 
every inquiry that might be proposed. 

On all these occasions, it has been truly said, Mr. Burnet’s “ vivacity, 
his genial humour, his habits of observation, and his stores of informa- 
tion on history, geology, and scientific subjects in general, made him 
also a most delightful companion, whether in the parlour or in travel- 
ling, and the pleasure was always enhanced by the attention he 
bestowed upon those with whom he journeyed, and his disregard of 
self. The very sight of his beaming and good-humoured countenance 
was refreshing not only to the public meeting, whose favour he was 
sure to win, but to friends who came in contact with him in public or 
private.” 

John Burnet was a knight of the noblest order of knighthood. I do 
not know whether this had aught to do with his military leanings, his 
connection as a young man with the Royal Strathmore Volunteers, his 
partiality for military science, his association in early days with some 
eminent military men ; but though a conscientious member of the Peace 
Society, he had in his veins some of the bluest blood that ever led the 
knight of old to go forth in quest of battle for the weak and the right. 
There were in his day, as well as in ours, many great enterprises that 
are right and popular, and deservedly so ; but Mr. Burnet preferred to 
devote his public service to those works that, though equally worthy, 
had few supporters. “Ah,” he would smile and say, “there will be 
plenty of my brethren, plenty of prelates and peers, on such and such a 
platform : I must go where I shall be more needed ;” and accordingly 
he would be found rendering his best aid to the Peace Society, the 
Voluntary School Association, the Religious Freedom Society, the 
Aborigines Protection Society, or the (then) Anti-State Church Asso- 
ciation. 

The effect of such a ministry on such a people could not be otherwise 
than marked. They were “like minister, like people,” in at least 
some important respects. An unusual intelligence in Holy Scripture, a 
high consistency of character, a resolute independence of mere popular 
sentiment, and a readiness to act for the right—these were qualities 
which impressed themselves on Mr. Burnet’s church and congregation. 
Of their willingness to respond to their Pastor’s appeals one illustration 
may be given. He never “begged”’ of them for money, yet they gave 
with such liberality that I well remember just such an announcement as 
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the following. It was the Sunday School anniversary :—‘‘ You are 
aware,” said Mr. Burnet after his sermon, ‘that collections are to be 
made to-day for your Sunday-schools. They are your own schools, and 
they properly look to you for support. The last time you made a collec- 
tion for them you contributed enough to supply their wants for two 
years. If you are as liberal to-day as you were then, we shall not have 
to trouble you again for two years ; if less so, we shall have to come to 
you earlier; if more so, later. The collection will be made as you 
retire.” 

But I must draw my recollections to a close. I know how inadequate 
they are to do justice to the memory of such a man; and I shall be 
glad if some surviving Camberwell friends would try to fill up the pic- 
ture of which I have given but an outline. I may in conclusion quote 
the words of Mr. Burnet’s neighbour and friend, the Rev. Charles Stan- 
ford, who, standing by the grave, truly said :— 

‘‘Here lies one who never feared the face of man; the standard- 
bearer who never fainted ; the fearless evangelist who was determined 
to know nothing among men save Jesus Christ and Him crucified ; the 
wise, Clear, proportional expounder of God’s Holy Word, always putting 
the first truths in the first place, but having no intellectual inconsis- 
tencies or topical prejudices, and not shunning to declare the whole 
counsel of God ; the masculine advocate of all that he thought true or 
right ; the public benefactor who seemed sometimes to diffuse his pre- 
sence through all the nation ; the friend of every friend of Jesus Christ ; 
friend of the poor and friend of the slave ; friend of all the world; your 
own friend, and your father’s friend. And now the eloquent lips are 
silent, and the large, brave, generous heart is still for ever. ‘The keen 
practical sagacity ; the strong, sound, sanctified common sense; the 
warm compassionate kindnesss— 

‘The mother wit, that inoffensive light 
That never grieves, but always aids the right "— 


you have to part with all.” F. S. W. 


ee 
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IX.—LUXOR AND KARNAC, 


E reached Luxor a little before noon on Wednesday, February 

12th. The view from the steamer as we approached it was 

very striking. ‘The mountains retire in a semicircle from both sides of 
the river, and enclose a green plain of seven or eight miles in diameter, 
divided by the dark stream of the Nile into two fairly equal parts. In 
all directions are visible the monuments of the magnificence of the 
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ancient capital of Upper Egypt, the most impressive, and those which 
first attract the eye, being the lofty figures of Amunoph III., known as 
the “ ‘Two Colossi,” which stand at a short distance from the river on 
the western bank, and the ruins of the vast temples of Karnac and 
Luxor on the eastern bank. 

On this plain, and on both sides of the river, stood the City of 
Thebes, which was the seat of a dynasty that reigned over Egypt rather 
more than two thousand years before Christ, according to the chiet 
English authorities, and to which M. Bunsen and Mariette-Bey give a 
still remoter date. After the expulsion of the Hyksos, the mysterious 
Shepherd-Kings who held possession of the country for four or five 
centuries, and have created a perfect blank in its annals, it was at 
Thebes that the Egyptian monarchy suddenly achieved its greatest 
glory and splendour. The famous capital, which in its pride was the 
wonder of the ancient world, is now represented by the village or town 
of Luxor, a collection of a few hundred miserable mud hovels. 

When we drew up to the landing-place, the river looked very ani- 
mated. Several handsome dahabeeahs were lying at anchor in the 
immediate neighbourhood, some of them carrying European flags, 
and some the American stars and stripes. The English flag was 
flying above the great facade of the Temple of Luxor, and enabled us, 
as soon as we were on shore, to make our way without a guide to the 
English Consul, Mustapha Agha, a venerable and kindly Arab. His 
house, which, judging from the room we saw, must be of considerable 
size, is built into the temple. We ascended the steps which were trodden 
by the Pharaohs in order to enter it. As soon as we were shown into 
the reception-room, the shutters, which had been closed because of the 
heat, were opened, and we were requested to take our seats on the divan. 
We handed to Mustapha an open letter of introduction from Lord 
Granville, requesting for us the kindly offices of Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives in the East, and the old gentleman showed us great courtesy, 
and we chatted with him very pleasantly for half an hour. In the 
course of the visit coffee, lemonade, and chibouques were brought in, 
and I admired the courage as well as the politeness with which one of 
our party, who regards the merciful and gracious weed as a profane 
abomination, ventured to attack the splendid pipe which was handed to 
him. The operation of smoking a large chibouque, four feet in length, 
is rather complex. It is impossible to hold the amber mouthpiece 
between your lips and at the same time to reach the bowl to light the 
tobacco, so that it requires two persons to make a fair start. Usually, 
therefore, the servant “‘ charges” the pipe, hands it to you, and then 
kneels at your feet and places in the bowl a small piece of burning 
coal or wood. Mustapha’s man having observed, perhaps, the diffi- 
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culty which Englishmen unaccustomed to the great pipe experience in 
smoking it, or perhaps inferring at once from our appearance—for 
these people are keen observers—that in all probability we were not in 
the habit of smoking at all, still further facilitated the operation. At 
the door of the room he took the mouthpiece of each pipe in succession 
into his own lips and “ drew,” while another servant put the fire into 
the bowl ; he then carefully wiped the beautiful amber and delivered 
us the pipes, which were already in full blast. Mustapha had many 
things to tell us about the vigour and ability of the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment, about the improvement in the condition of the people; about 
Lady Duff Gordon, for whom, like all his countrymen, he had a great 
admiration, and who died in rooms built into the temple a few yards 
from his own house ; and about the Earl of Dudley, who had been up 
the Nile a few years before ex grand seigneur, and whose wealth and 
magnificence had produced a deep impression on the old gentleman’s 
mind. On leaving him, we returned to the steamer to lunch, and then 
went off to Karnac. 

To visit Karnac before visiting Luxor and the ruins on the west bank 
is contrary to the advice of “ Murray,” who thinks it wisest to reserve 
the great temple—the most enormous mass of ruins, perhaps, which 
the world contains—for a crowning sensation. However, we were 
eager to have the great shock at once, and, for the sake of having it in 
all its unbroken force, thought it worth while to lose something of the 
impression which the inferior wonders would have produced had we 
seen them first. I do not remember what my fellow-travellers thought, 
but my first impression, I am sorry to say, was one of disappointment. 
The “sensation” did not come. I was not overpowered, as I had 
expected to be, by the gigantic size of the columns in the great hall, 
nor by the vast extent of the ruins. It happened to be a moonlight 
night, and some of us walked over to the temple again after dinner. 
Karnac by moonlight was romantic, mysterious, and just a little “‘ eerie,” 
but even by moonlight, for some reason or another, it did not fill me 
with the awe and wonder I had anticipated, and all that my notes re- 
cord is—“‘ Karnac by moonlight: sense of enormous massiveness— 
propylon and columns.” But the power of the place took possession 
of me at last. On Saturday morning early, Mr. Wallis and I had an 
early breakfast, got a couple of donkeys, and went off to the temple 
alone. My friend sat down to sketch, and I wandered about alone for 
two or three hours, and then I gradually came to feel as though I were 
surrounded by the ruins of monuments perpetuating the memory of 
another and mightier race. Just as the Alps when seen for the first 
time give to the mind a new idea of magnitude, so Karnac, even after 
the Colosseum and St. Peter’s, invests with quite a new and larger 
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meaning all such epithets as “ vast” and “stupendous’’ when applied 
to the works of human hands. I suppose that it is only very slowly, 
and as the result of considerable intellectual effort, that it is possible to 
include, in one act of apprehension, a temple nearly 1,200 feet in 
length, and between 300 and 400 feet in breadth. The eye travels from 
point to point, from gigantic columns to lofty obelisks, through court 
after court lying between the remote gateways and the central sanctuary ; 
but the separate objects of vision are not combined and included in 
one great intellectual whole. The first time I went to Karnac it was 
with a crowd ; the second time I had still a few companions about me ; 
but the third time I was for a long while quite alone ; and as there are 
passages in Milton, the grandeur of which can never be apprehended 
except in absolute solitude, so it was not till I was left in absolute soli- 
tude that I came to know the grandeur of these ancient ruins. 

Mariette-Bey, who ought to know, declares that it is impossible to 
discover the original conception and plan of the temple; that it was 
built at successive periods, and that it was destroyed at successive 
periods, so that everything is now irregular and confused, and the 
relation of the several parts of the temple to the whole cannot now be 
determined. He therefore recommends the ordinary traveller not to 
attempt to understand much about it, but to visit it as a “ monument 
which confounds the imagination by its vastness, by the enormous mass 
of its materials, and by the amazing chaos of ruins heaped upon ruins. 
When considered in this way, it is impossible to see enough of Karnac; 
the oftener it is visited, the more one’s conception of it is enlarged.”* 
In Mariette-Bey’s sense, it may be very difficult to understand these 
wonderful ruins, but it is not difficult to form a general conception of 
what the temple must have been before it was reduced to its present 
condition by earthquakes, sieges, or whatever other causes effected its 
overthrow—its original structural defects and the action of the water 
of the Nile on the soil being perhaps the most fatal. 

Sitting on the ruins of the sanctuary, it seemed to me that I was able 
in imagination to reconstruct the great outlines of the building, and it 
stood before me in its ancient splendour. The sanctuary was of red 
granite ; it was divided into two chambers, and surrounded by the usual 
apartments intended for the use of the priests, and perhaps for con- 
taining sacred vessels and vestments used in worship. The ceiling was 
painted blue, and enriched with golden stars. At the distance of a 
few feet towards the west, there was a court in which rose two granite 
obelisks: one of them is still standing, and is 92 fect in height. 
Passing through the propylon of this court, an open space is reached, 


* Stinéraire, 171. 
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on which stood two other obelisks, inferior in height ; one of these is 
now shattered, and its fragments are lying on the ground. Then came 
another great gateway, and within this was the “ Hall of Columns,” 
familiar to those who have never seen it from innumerable sketches and 
engravings. This Hall, the dimensions of which are given as 329 feet by 
170 feet, was roofed over, and the light, which reached the interior 
through narrow openings near the roof, could hardly have relieved the 
vast and solemn gloom. The double line of columns traversing the 
centre of the hall are about 70 feet in height and 11 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. On the capitals are traces of rich bands of colour—yellow 
and blue ; horizontal bands of colour enriched the columns themselves. 
Seven rows of columns of inferior size stood on each side of this central 
avenue ; these smaller columns being upwards of 40 feet in height 
and 9g feet in diameter. Beyond the “ Hall of Columns” is a great 
open court, with a row of columns on each side, and a single column 
standing in the centre. This court was entered by a propylon of 
enormous breadth and height ; the standing tower rises 140 feet, and 
the immense structure extends across the whole breadth of the temple, 
which is 370 feet. From this gateway there was an avenue of sphinxes 
stretching 200 feet towards the river. 

The distance from the sanctuary to the great western entrance of the 
temple is over 800 feet. Eastward, the temple extends nearly 400 feet. 
Behind the sanctuary is an open court, with some columns bearing the 
name of Osirtasen I. (B.c. 2080, according to Wilkinson : B.c. 3064, 
according to Mariette-Bey). Behind this, again, is another hall, sup- 
ported by columns which have a very barbarous and grotesque effect 
through the inversion of the capitals. At the eastern extremity of the 
temple there was a cluster of small chambers and another great gate- 
way. There was another gateway on each side of the temple, between 
the sanctuary and the great “ hall of columns.” The building stood ina 
vast enclosure, surrounded by a wall of crude brick, and the circuit of 
the wall is about a mile and a half. 

Of the decorations, which still cover many parts of the walls, I can 
give no description. A considerable proportion of them are full of vigour 
and grace. There is one piece of sculpture, however, on the exterior of 
the south wall of the Hall of Columns, which I must not pass over. It 
commemorates the victories of Sheshonk I., the Shishak of the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles. The victorious monarch is a figure about four- 
teen feet in height. He holds a number of diminutive captives in a 
leash ; they look mere pigmies in the presence of the great king ; his 
right arm is raised to strike them. The profile of the captives is 
Jewish. Behind the monarch there are shields, with heads rising above 
them, and the shields bear the names of the towns captured during the 
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campaign. On one of these shields is the name Judah Melek, and it 
was once supposed that the head above it was intended as a portrait of 
Rehoboam, under whose reign Shishak invaded Palestine and took 
Jerusalem ; this, however, seems to be a mistake, and Judah Melek is 
now supposed to stand for the name of one of the cities of Judah cap- 
tured by the Egyptian conqueror. The sculpture on the walls of 
Karnac is the Egyptian record of the story in Chronicles: “ And it 
came to pass, that in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, Shishak, 
king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, because they had trans- 
gressed against the Lord, with twelve hundred chariots, and three-score 
thousand horsemen: and the people were without number that came 
with him out of Egypt. . . . And he took the fenced cities which per- 
tained to Judah, and came to Jerusalem, . . . and took away the 
treasures of the House of the Lord, and the treasures of the King’s 
house ; he took all: he carried away also the shields of gold which 
Solomon had made: instead of which King Rehoboam made shields of 
brass.” (2 Chron. xii. 2—1o.) 

The distance from Luxor to Karnac is about two miles—perhaps a 
little more, and the ride is a pleasant one. There are signs of ruins the 
whole way. The donkey-boy that I hired on my last visit was a big lad 
of seventeen or eighteen. He was very much disposed to be friendly, 
and to air his English. Soon after we started he looked at me inquir- 
ingly, and said, “No wife in English—no?” I told him I had a wife 
and four good children; “good” being the only proper eulogistic 
epithet which I thought he was likely to understand ; for “ exquisite,” 
“magnificent,” and “steam-boat,” which are the chief complimentary 
terms they apply to their donkeys, were hardly appropriate. Of course 
I had to show a similar interest in his domestic concerns, and I found his 
English resources were more extensive than I had supposed. 

‘Have youa wife?” Tasked. 

‘*No; me too poor.” 

“ You have to give money for a wife ?” 

“Ves.” 

“How much?” 

“Four pound—five pound—if lady very good, ten pound! fifteen 
pound ! twenty pound.” 

Poor fellow ! I don’t know whether he began to hope that I might be 
disposed to help him to a bride ; but I should not have liked to suggest 
any lady but a “ very good” one, and the price for an ideal woman was 
too heavy for me to be able to give him any substantial help. 

The Temple of Luxor, though originally of enormous dimensions, is 
inferior both in character and size to that of Karnac. Nor is it very easy 
to make much of it. Parts of it are blocked up with dust and rubbish— 
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the ruins of the mud-houses erected by successive generations of 
peasants. A considerable number of these wretched buildings, which 
are still occupied, conceal other parts. Lady Duff Gordon’s rooms were 
built on a double row of columns, rising some ten or a dozen feet above 
the débris. She died, I think, at Cairo ; and they told us that her rooms 
at Luxor fell the same night: the coincidence, of course, was regarded 
as mysterious and symbolic. One beautiful obelisk still stands in front of 
one of the entrances of the temple, the twin to that which is in the Place 
de la Concorde, at Paris. On each side of the gateway behind the 
obelisk there is a sitting statue of one of the Pharaohs. They are 
covered now up to the chin with dry mud ; wemeasured the ear of one of 
them, and found that it was two feet from point to point. What an 
immeasurable sense of their own importance filled the hearts of these 
ancient kings! Of this we saw still more impressive illustrations in 
their tombs, which I hope to describe next month. 
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T is a happy event for men when they are compelled to choose deci- 
sively between good and evil ; when a clear alternative is distinctly 
placed before them, all the good on one side and all the evil on the 
other. Such crises are by no means common, whether in the history of 
men or of nations. In this life, and for the most part, good and evil are 
strangely blended ; “the crisis of this world,” which is to separate them 
for ever, is still far from us—shrouded in the darkness of the distant 
future. Hence the act of choice is often very hard; and the wiser we 
are and the more candid, the more difficult it becomes for us to choose 
between this political party and that, this church or that, this profession 
or that, this mode of life or that, so much may be said both for and 
against each of them. In the course of life we are constantly arriving 
at places where “‘ the ways meet,” and it is very seldom that our choice 
is restricted to two ways—the one running straight uphill to the right, 
the other running straight downhill to the left. As a rule, many ways 
are, or seem to be, open to us ; ways that deviate from each other only 
by gradual and almost imperceptible curves ; ways that cross each other 
at many points. Most of us have doubtless stood more than once at 
these cross-roads of life, perplexed by their number and similarity, study- 
ing the well-nigh illegible sign-posts with anxious, wistful eyes, wishing 
that, instead of many roads, there were only two, and that we could 
make our choice, and go on our way, without any after-throb of mis- 
giving. 
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And, indeed, there ave only two ways ; the narrow uphill road which 
leads to life, and the broad downward road that leads to death: for 
though wisdom has many pleasant, peaceful paths, the entrance to them 
all lies through “the strait gate,” and, sooner or later, they all wind 
into “ the narrow road.” But the Prince of this World is very busy and 
very cunning. He breaks up the broad road into many ways, which 
look narrow enough to be paths of life, though one ‘‘ wide gate” swings 
across them all; and he cuts lanes close beside the entrance to the true 
way of life which, though for a time they travel in the right direction, 
gradually sweep round into the road of death—a road which, though 
it be broad, is always thronged. And thus even the wise are often per- 
plexed in their choice, while the simpler pilgrims are very often beguiled 
and led astray. 

It is well for men, therefore, that crises should come in which they 
can see that there are only two paths open to them, in which the alterna- 
tive is clear and choice imperative. Such crises do come to men and to 
nations. In our public history there have been times when our fathers, 
in our personal history there have been times when we, have had to 
choose between an evil and a good about which there could be no 
debate ; times when the usual intermixtures of life have been resolved 
into their two ultimate components, and we have been constrained to 
elect either the one or the other; when we have had to say, after due 
deliberation, either, ‘‘I choose good, though I should lose by it, or “I 
will not give up the evil I love, even though I should thereby risk or 
lose the supreme good.” 

Such a crisis had come to Israel in the days of Ahab. Three years of 
drought, and consequent famine, had compelled the men of Israel to ask, 
“Whose doing is this? And who can undo it? Who is it that has 
shut up the heavens? Who can send us rain and fruitful seasons? The 
Jehovah whom we used to worship, or the Baal whose altars now smoke 
with our sacrifices?” This was their “ question of the day,” as it is in 
some form the question of every day. For Jehovah was the God who 
had given a pure law that restrained the evil passions of men; Baal 
was simply their own brutal and cruel passions projected into an out- 
ward form: and the supreme question for every race, for every man, is, 
“ Shall we listen to the voice of our pure and merciful Father in heaven, 
or shall we let the passions, which He bids us rule, rule us?” Elijah 
prepares to answer this question for the men of Israel, or, rather, to 
make them answer it for themselves. There shall be no dubious ponder- 
ing over many alternatives; the single and ruling alternative of life shall 
be distinctly placed before them. They shall choose, not one of many 
paths, but one of two; and in order that the choice may be final and 
decisive, all the deceptive illusions which confuse men’s choice, or 
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beguile them into a wrong choice, shall for the moment be swept away : 
the one path shall lie all bathed in the warm rich hues of hope, 
the other all frowning with the terrors of a haunted and threatening 
darkness. 

The Prophet challenges the priests of Baal. They meet on Mount 
Carmel, its rocky base washed by the blue transparent waters of 
the Mediterranean Sea. ‘Two altars, and only two, are raised beneath 
the fierce lurid heaven of drought. A bullock is laid on either altar. 
And now, “he that answereth by fire, let him be God.” ‘The priests of 
Baal, nearly a thousand strong, rend the air with their shrill invocations. 
From morning till noon they circle round the altar in the weird mystic 
dance by which, after their manner, they raised themselves to the very 
ecstasy of worship, crying, ““O Baal, hear us!” But “there was no 
voice, nor any that answered.” At noon they are lashed into mere 
frenzy by the fierce, terrible irony of the prophet: ‘“ Cry on! cry louder ! 
surely he is a god. But, perchance, he is plunged in thought ; or he 
has stepped aside fora moment; or he has gone on a journey ; or he is 
asleep, and needs to be awaked!”” They redoubled their cries ; for the 
sun is at its fiercest noon-day heat ; and if Baal, the Sun-god, be propi- 
tious, surely he will hear them now—hear, and kindle the sacrifice, and 
scathe the insolent blasphemer who mocks his power. They cut them- 
selves with knives and lancets as they dance and leap, till their blood 
gushes out on altar and sacrifice. But still there is ‘“‘no voice, nor any 
to answer, nor any to regard” the blood and tears and mournful de- 
spairing cries they lavish on their unheeding god. 

The sun sinks toward the west ; and then, when their voices die 
away with the dying day, the solitary Prophet approaches his altar, and 
the evening stillness is broken by the passionate supplication : “ Lord 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, let it be known this day that 
thou art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I have done 
all these things at thy word. Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this 
people may know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou hast turned 
their heart back again to thee.” While he ‘was still speaking the 
answer came. ‘The fire fell from heaven ; the sacrifice was consumed. 
The people fell on their faces, and confessed, “ Jehovah, he is the God! 
Jehovah, he is the God!” For that day, at least, while the alternative 
is so distinct and the proof so clear, they cannot doubt: they acknow- 
ledge the Lord to be God, his service the supreme good, and that to 
depart from Him in order to follow their own lusts is the worst of ills, 
the prolific source of all the evils that are in the world. 

Now, when the first effect of this impressive story has a little passed 
off, when our sympathy with the triumph of the one man over the 
many, of truth over error, has somewhat abated, we must all, I think, 
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have felt a little pity for the defeated priests, for those eight hundred 
and fifty men whose blood ran and reddened along the dry bed of the 
brook Kishon till the approaching rainstorm came and swept it 
clean. For they were men as well as priests, and men with some 
very noble and spiritual qualities, as well as priests who worshipped 
and served a lie. This, indeed, is one of the happier consequences 
of that mysterious intermixture of good and evil in human char- 
acter before which we often stand sorrowfully perplexed ; that it 
keeps us from regarding any man, or any body of men, as wholly 
and irredeemably bad. If at times we fret and murmur because 
so many paths are open to our feet, and would fain have them all re- 
duced to the straight narrow road on the one hand, and to the broad 
crooked road on the other, yet surely it is some comfort to know that 
the curves and windings of the crooked road often bring its travellers 
within sight of the narrow highway of Redemption ; and that all those 
narrow lanes which the enemy has cut hard by the way of life, in order 
to betray the simple, have, through the mercy of God, many secret 
openings and bye-paths by which, after all, the simple are often led into 
the heavenly road. The devil is very cunning, but God is very wise ; 
and wisdom is better and stronger than cunning, and often takes cunning 
in its own trap. A man may mistake evil for good, and may therefore 
worship an idol, bowing down before his own passion or his own phan- 
tasy, and yet his worship may be sincere ; there may be latent in him 
many fine qualities, which, in happier conditions, under a kindlier 
culture, would have brought forth fruit unto God ; and each of these 
latent qualities indicates a possibility of redemption ; each is a bye-path 
by which he may yet regain the way of life. Christ Himself has taught 
us that Tyre and Zidon “ qwou/d long ago have repented” had they seen 
the mighty works done in Bethsaida and Capernaum; and it may be 
that these priests of Baal, the Zidonian god, would also have repented 
had they had the chance, and have worshipped God in Christ with a 
devotion at least as deep as our own. At all events, it cannot but be 
right and pleasing to the God of all mercy that, while we reprobate 
their errors and vices quite as strongly as Elijah reprobated them, we 
should also recognise the good in them, which perhaps 4e could not see, 
and let this goodness of theirs throw some faint light of hope on the 
darkness into which they have passed. 

But it may be asked, “ What was there that was good and admirable 
in these idolatrous priests?” It is too commonly assumed that they 
were cunning impostors whose worship was a mere cloak for the indul- 
gence of vice, and who ministered in Baal’s temple simply for the gain 
they got thereby ; that they were very reluctant to accept the challenge 
of Elijah, and to put their claims toa decisive test. Those, however, who 
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are most familiar with the monstrous forms of worship which the religi- 
ous consciousness of man has assumed or accepted in the East, and 
with the entire sincerity and devotion with which these forms are ob- 
served, will be the last to listen to such an assumption as this. And 
assuredly the sacred narrative lends it nosupport. The whole story 
leaves the impression on our mind that these priests were as sincere and 
earnest in their devotion to Baal, as the modern Hindoo in his devotion 
to Siva or Juggernaut. ‘They believed a lie, no doubt; still they did 
believe it, and believed it with a passionate fervour which puts our devo- 
tion to the blush. 

Three proofs, at least, they gave of their genuine sincerity: they con- 
tinued instant in prayer, although their prayers were not heard ; they 
were unabashed by ridicule, when ridicule was hardest to bear ; they 
made painful sacrifices for their faith, shedding their very blood to 
please their god. Let us consider these three proofs. 

I. Zhey continued instant in prayer. From morning to noon they 
cried vehemently, ‘“‘O Baal, hear us!” From noon till toward evening 
they redoubled their cries, although, and partly because, there was no 
voice, nor any that answered their importunate supplication. 

Now, that the Ruler of heaven and earth zs, and is a Rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him, are truths common to all creeds, whether 
true or false. They appear to be among the inborn and primitive con- 
victions of our nature. It seems strange, however, that these convictions 
should often be held with a more tenacious and unwavering grasp by 
those on whom the true light has not arisen, than by those who “ dwell 
in day.” It seems, but is not altogether, strange ; for one of the in- 
evitable effects of Divine Revelation is that it invigorates the reason to 
which it makes its appeal; and reason, when clear and strong, asks 
questions and raises objections which do not occur to it while it feebly 
gropes about in darkness. Hence it may happen that a truth, an inward 
conviction, which a heathen never dreams of questioning, may grow 
questionable and dubious to a Christian, simply because he can no 
longer sleepily accept either the traditions of his fathers, or even the 
intuitions native to his own soul. And thus, perhaps, it has come to 
pass that while no heathen really doubts the efficacy of prayer, many 
Christian men have grave doubts of its efficacy. “God's will,” they 
argue, ‘is a perfect and eternal will. How can we hope to alter that 
which is eternal? Why should we try to alter that which is perfect ? 
The engine of His Providence moves on despite our feeble cries ; and 
just because we see that it works out large results of good to the entire 
race, though it may injure this man or that, we decline to intermeddle 
with it, or to importune Him with our prayers.” 

Some such thoughts as these have doubtless troubled and darkened 
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many of our minds, and led us to restrain prayer, or made us doubtful of 
its effects, just when we most needed to pour out our hearts before God. 
Yet, surely, they {spring from an imperfect view both of prayer and of 
the Divine will. How shall we be sure what God’s will is, save by those 
disclosures of His will which He has made to us in His Word? We 
dare not trust the deductions and inferences which we draw from the 
facts of human ‘ife as we see it around us, and as we find it in the story 
of the past. ‘The facts are so many that we cannot grasp them, so 
contradictory that we cannot reconcile them ; history fails to tell us half 
we need to know; our own reason is weak, fallible, and has often 
betrayed us. If we are to be sure what God’s will is, He must declare 
His will to us. He Aas declared it, as we believe, in His Holy Word ; 
and there we learn that “ His will is our salvation,” and that ‘ whatso- 
ever we ask{in faith we shall receive.” To stimulate us to importunate 
supplication, He has compared Himself to the ungracious neighbour 
who was not to-be moved by friendship, and yet gave him a loaf who 
would not leave off asking for a loaf; and to the unjust judge who 
granted the widow’s righteous suit, not because he loved justice, but 
lest he should be wearied by her continued coming—comparisons which 
mere man would never have dared to make, and from which, even now 
that He has made them, our natural human reverence shrinks. If in 
any one respect, therefore, the will of God be revealed to us, it 7s revealed 
in respectof prayer and its efficacy to secure His benediction. 

God’s Providence—which is one expression of His will, and only one 
——may be, as we are told, a machine moving straight on to the accom- 
plishment of its fends. But in that case, even our own experience 
teaches us that every mechanical force, or instrument, takes its use from 
the attitude we assume towards it; that the engine, which will carry us 
if we put ourselves in the way of being carried, will crush us if we plant 
ourselves in its way; that the machine which, if rightly handled, will turn 
out linen or cotton or lace, will, if wrongly handled, break our finger or 
our arm. Our own experience teaches us that every machine must be 
tended and guided by a living intelligence greater than itself, if it is to 
subserve any good end or continue in working order ; and that, so far 
from thinking it perfect, we should call that machine hopelessly imper- 
fect the action of which could not be so checked and varied and adapted 
to the want of the , minute as to take up a broken thread, or to weave 
the same threads into a thousand different webs and patterns. And 
does not even our natural reason suggest that the machinery of the 
Divine Providence, with God to work it, may have delicate self-acting 
and self-correcting adjustments capable of infinitely varied action ?—may 
be able to stoop to this broken heart and that contrite spirit, and to 
reach its end through an endless diversity of means? Nay, as God and 
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His providence are both perfect, may He not have foreseen and afore- 
provided for all the prayers we utter, and all the diversities of action 
and resource on His part which, to us, our prayers seem to induce ? 

On the other hand, true prayer is not an endeavour to alter the stead- 
fast, perfect will of God, but an endeavour to accept it and to conform 
toit. His willis oursalvation. So much we know, and therefore we know 
that, though we may not ask Him to give us anything and everything on 
which we may have set our foolish hearts, yet, happily, we may ask Him 
for the best things, as meekness, faith, wisdom, charity, in the full confi- 
dence that we are only asking that which, when asked, it is His will to 
give. In respect of other things we may indeed tell Him our thoughts 
and desires, what we /iizk we need, what we think would be best for us, 
yet always with deference to His larger wisdom, and believing that, if He 
deny the wish we utter, it is that He may satisfy a want of which we are 
not conscious, and to give an answer to the prayer we should have 
urged had we known ourselves as He knows us. 

“Thy will be done” is not only our best, our most perfect prayer, 
it is also our only prayer ; that is, it is the one prayer into which all our 
other supplications may be resolved ; it is the single theme of which all 
our prayers are but variations. God’s will will be done, whether I be 
banished from His presence or welcomed to His kingdom. To Him, per- 
haps, it may make little difference whether His will be done in darkness 
or in light ; but to me it makes a difference ; and by prayer—the prayer 
to which obedience says “ Amen,”—I come within the conditions of the 
promise which reveals His gracious will that I should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

Yet even though on these or other grounds we believe in prayer—nay, 
though we never had a doubt of its efficacy—how soon we lose heart 
and cease from our requests! How ready we are to infer that our 
prayers are not heard because they are not answered, or that they are 
not answered because the answer is other and better than that for 
which we listened! How soon we cease from our importunity, 
though God be a very gracious neighbour, and a judge whose 
justice knows no stain! How often we turn away from His door just 
as He has reached the door with the living bread in His hand, or drop 
our suit just as He is about to grant our suit! The priests of Baal rebuke 
our faintheartedness, and the wavering desires which are tossed to and 
fro by doubt and fear. The suspicion never seems to have crossed their 
minds, that perhaps after all Baal would not care to listen to their 
supplications, or that, because many prayers had been fruitless, it would 
be vain to offer more. They cry to him from morning to noon although 
there is no response, and from noon to evening they redouble their 
cries, invoking him with passionate vehemence, steeping their prayers 
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in their blood. ‘That Baal has not answered is with them only an ad- 
ditional reason for supplication, and urges them to a more piercing 
importunity. ‘They “continue instant in prayer” toa deaf idol who 
cannot hear, to a dumb idol who cannot speak ; while we, alas! too often 
lose faith in the God who hears before we call, and answers while 
we speak. 

Importunity in prayer is the natural expression of clear, steadfast 
desire. The priests of Baal knew what they wanted, and were quite 
sure that they wanted it : with them it was a question of life and death 
that their god should answer their supplications and manifest his glory ; 
hence they prayed without ceasing and without wavering. Were we as 
much in earnest, we should not be less importunate. But the fact is that, 
except on rare occasions, we do not put half our heart into our prayers, 
and do not put half our heart into our prayers mainly because we speak 
from a divided heart. We ask, for instance, that we may have a wider 
knowledge of the truth, and in a languid way we really should be glad 
to know more than we do; but we wish for much besides this know- 
ledge, much perhaps which is inconsistent with growth in knowledge : 
we are not prepared to pay a high price for it, to take much 
trouble about it; or we wish to go pleasantly with the general set of 
thought in our circle and time ; and if a wider knowledge of the truth 
should involve an advance beyond the received opinions and established 
maxims of our day, we judge it to be a somewhat doubtful good. And 
thus it comes to pass: that our wish is so feeble, and our prayer is 
fenced about with so many provisoes and mental reservations, that we 
either get no answer to our prayer—at which we count ourselves very 
much aggrieved—or the opportunity of knowledge is sent, and we do not 
care to seize it. Or, again, we ask for grace to choose and keep the steep, 
narrow path of duty ; and even as we are asking we look askance on 
some winding flower-strewn path, where we shall have grass under our 
feet, instead of hard sharp rocks ; we cannot but confess that it looks 
very inviting and attractive; we almost wish, or quite wish, that we 
could walk in ¢ha¢ without altogether forsaking the way of life. Is such 
a prayer likely to be heard? Should we very much care to have it 
heard? Let us at least learn from these priests of Baal to be single- 
hearted and sincere, to seek the Lord with a perfect heart. For if we 
thus seek Him, we shall surely find Him ; if we thus call upon Him, He 
will open our eyes to see that He is always near. 

II. Zhey were unabashed by ridicule, Through the long morning 
hours they danced and prayed round the altar of their god, faint and 
weary, yet still pursuing him with invocations which won no response. 
At noon a severer trial came upon them ; their apprehensions and mis- 
givings were embittered by an irony as keen and remorseless as the 
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lancets with which they cut themselves. “Call louder,” mocks Elijah, 
“for he isa god! but he is plunged in thought, or he has stepped aside, 
or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleeps and must be awaked.” 
So far, however, from being abashed by the profound scorn of the 
Prophet, they are urged by it to yet more vehement and passionate 
appeals. They may be stung by his sarcasm, but the sting rouses all 
their energies, and goads them to new ardours of devotion. They had 
striven with dance and invocation ; now they strive unto blood. And 
in thus meeting the prophetic scorn, and converting an obstacle into 
an incentive to worship, they showed themselves more admirable than 
if they had stood steadfast amid a storm of opposition and reproach. 
For, whatever the cause may be, there can be no doubt that ridicule 
and contempt are even harder to bear than persecution. ‘Those who 
could brave a frown are often daunted bya laugh. A sneer is more 
terrible than a sword. ‘To be ‘‘ accounted a fool for Christ’s sake,” 
taxes the patient constancy of faith even more heavily than for His 
sake to bear heavy burdens, or to lead the forlorn hope of Christian 
enterprise. ‘There are many, in whom the better life has been stabbed 
by an empoisoned jest from a wicked tongue, who could have en- 
countered unhurt all the stings and arrows of a hostile world. 

As at this avenue the young, and especially young men, lie perilously 
open to temptation, let me say a few words directly to them. If you 
have, as surely all young men have, your secret leanings toward good- 
ness and piety, and the pure heroism bred of these; if you really wish 
to acquaint yourselves with the will of God, and to form yourselves on 
the model of the Perfect Man, you are almost sure to meet with ridicule 
and affected contempt from the more worthless of your companions, 
and to find these the most formidable obstacle in your path. Some 
silly puppy (with his hair parted down the middle, perhaps, as if he 
suspected he did not belong to the stronger sex) will lisp out 
his feeble sneers at your “taking a pious turn,” or at your “ growing 
goody,” or at your ‘‘ not being half the man you were.” You may not 
really respect him. You may know that his hair covers no brains, or 
none worth mentioning. You may know that he has not read many 
books, or mixed much with wise and able men; that he has never 
thought much about anything save his own foolish face, and gay ap- 
parel, and vulgar pleasures. You may hold him in such slight esteem 
that you would never dream of consulting him on any matter more 
important than the worth of a cigar or the cut of a coat. He may not 
possess, so far as you can judge, a single quality which fits him for handling 
the facts of life to any wise or useful end. And yet you will often permit 
his vacuous simper, his stale and paltry gibes, to unsettle your gravest 
convictions, be shamed out of your wisdom by his folly, and fall from 
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the true manliness to escape the sneer of one who very hardly deserves 
the name of man! Does such weakness need any other rebuke than 
that it be simply and plainly described ? 

None the less it cannot be denied that we are all of us, and not only 
the young, very much more sensitive to ridicule than it is healthy or 
right that we should be. It may be hoped that, as the years pass, we 
acquire a more settled and balanced judgment; we have lived to 
very little purpose if we do not. JVe may hope that we are no longer 
wounded very sore by the puny bows and feeble shafts of the archers 
who were quite strong enough to “grieve” us in our earlier days. And, 
possibly, our hope is well-founded. We may be able to meet the laugh 
of folly with the kindlier laugh of wisdom, and to break the arrows of 
feeble and vicious wit in hands which they have no longer power to 
wound. But none the less we shall acknowledge, if we are frank, that 
we still find ridicule hard to bear; that if our neighbours, although we 
have no high opinion of their wisdom, begin to giggle and sneer, to 
wonder that we must needs set ourselves up to be so much better than 
other men, or to suggest, with merry incredulity in our singleness of 
purpose, that we do not ‘serve God for nought ;’ we are still in some 
peril of being shamed into a conformity with their views which our 
conscience condemns. We are often made to blush for being in the 
right, by those whom we know ought to blush for being in the wrong. 
A sarcasm, even though it be irrational and undeserved, stings us like 
a blow, and, like a blow, is very apt to rouse that evil self which we 
have been at such pains to keep down. 

Indeed it would be a curious subject of thought, and might land us 
in unexpected conclusions, were we to inquire how it is that mere 
ridicule carries so great a force; why it is that the sarcasms even of 
men whom we do not respect hurt us so much more than in reason 
they ought. The first answer that suggests itself is by no means 
flattering to our self-love. For the one real ground of ridicule surely 
is this,—that there be some marked disproportion between what we 
profess to be and what we are; that our actions do not correspond 
to that conception of ourselves which we have framed, and which by 
our words and bearing we have imposed on the world around us. If 
aman assumes, for instance, to be very witty, or very wise, or very 
brave, or very good, and yet, when he is put to the proof, turns out a 
dullard, a fool, a coward, a Pharisee, he surely is a fair mark for 
ridicule. These, of course, are extreme instances of disproportion 
between seeming and being, between the appearance and the reality ; 
but if there were not in most of us the secret consciousness of a 
similar, though slighter, disproportion; if we did not fear lest, on trial, 
we should fall below both our own reputation and our own idea of 
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what we are,—why should ridicule, and above all undeserved ridicule, 
disturb us so profoundly ? 

But whatever may be the cause of this extreme and perilous suscep- 
tibility, there can be no doubt, I fear, that it exists, and that it exists 
among sincerely religious persons at the present day in an alarming and 
unprecedented degree. Time was when good men, in violation of all 
good breeding, were wont to thrust their religious opinions and spiritual 
experiences on all whom they met; when, whatever they were zz 
season, they were certainly zealous out of season. Surely ¢hat is not 
a common fault just now, On the contrary, are we not running into 
the opposite extreme? Do we not hide our religious convictions and 
sentiments somewhat too carefully from the world—hide them at times 
with such complete success as to induce the natural suspicion that there 
cannot be much to hide? Do those of us who travel a little every 
year find in the good people we meet in railway-carriages and coffee- 
rooms, not that unctuous cant which is poisonously out of place every- 
where, but that habitual reference of all things to the Christian 
standard which should be as native to them as the air they breathe ? 
Do we not often find that where this inward reference to the Christian 
standard 7s habitual to them, they carefully discharge every trace of 
it from their words and faces when they mix with strangers? Nay, are 
we not conscious that we ourselves have too often worn this mask of 
cold indifference over our deepest and warmest convictions when we 
have travelled with unknown companions? Has it not been a relief to 
us when some slight accident of the road, or some turn of expression, 
has emboldened us to lay aside the mask, and we and they, no longer 
with any fear of contemptuous astonishment or open ridicule before 
our eyes, have once more shown our natural face and spoken in our 
native tongue ? 

We all know how these questions must for the most part be answered ; 
how much need there is, therefore, that we should learn a lesson even 
from the idolatrous priests of a barbarous age. No one will maintain 
that Baal, who demanded that men should be sacrificed to him, had so 
true a claim on human allegiance and fidelity as He has who gave Him- 
self a sacrifice for us. Yet the priests of Baal bore the sharpest ridicule 
unmoved, and that when it was driven home with its utmost force. 
Elijah taunts them with the vanity of their worship just when, to all out- 
ward seeming, their worship was vain; he mocks at Baal as a deaf, 
careless, pre-occupied, absent god when, after hours of passionate 
supplication, ‘there was no voice, nor any to answer, nor any that 
regarded.” And still they are unmoved, or are moved only to a more 
vehement expression of faith and desire. If, then, we should be moved 
by ridicule, or the fear of ridicule, to renounce our faith in Christ, to 
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conceal our loyalty to Him, to abate the fervour of our devotion to 
Him, may we not well fear lest even Baal’s priests should rise up.in the 
Judgment to condemn us? 

III. Zhey made sacrifices for their faith. It is surely the crucial test, 
the convincing proof of faith, that men should willingly suffer in its behalf. 
The priests of Baal gave this crowning proof of their sincerity. They 
worshipped Baal, the Sun-god ; and the sun, so beneficent here in the 
West, where we see so little of him, can be very fierce and cruel in the 
East, smiting the traveller with deadly heat, decimating broad provinces 
with drought. Hence Baal was reputed fierce and cruel as well as 
beneficent—a stern thirsty god, whose evil moods yielded to no charm 
but blood. And his priests gave him the cup, the libation, he loved. 
They freely shed their blood—their own, not only that of other men ; 
“they cut themselves with knives and lancets till the blood gushed out.” 
But on this perhaps, as being a critical occasion, they went beyond 
themselves, and in an unwonted ecstasy of desire offered a sacrifice which 
at other times they refused to make? No; it was a special occasion, 
indeed, and they may have been more than commonly prodigal of their 
blood ; but the Bible—which, unlike us, is always fair to those whom it 
condemns—expressly tells us that ‘“‘they cut themselves after their 
manner ;” so that we know it was their custom to lacerate themselves, 
to shed their blood, in order that they might propitiate their god. 

Now it is not a little singular to reflect, that the more cruel and exact- 
ing their religious faith, the more ready men seem to be to make the 
sacrifices it demands. The Moslem pilgrim will painfully drag himself 
across a continent, dare perils of robbers and of false friends, perils of 
burning deserts and stormy seas, perils of infection and famine, in order 
to stand in the sacred tomb of his Prophet, and become a hadji, or 
holy one. The Hindoo devotee will cast himself beneath the broad, 
ponderous wheels of the idol-car, or swing suspended by the sinews of 
his back, in order to win a smile from the fell powers he worships. And 
where, if we except the primitive times and the early Catholic missions, 
shall we look for the Christian faith which has stood so cruel a test ? 

Some years since an explanation of this singular fact was current, so 
base that one hopes it has at last been finally remitted to the limbo it 
ought never to have left. It used to be said—I myself have heard good 
men say it—‘‘ Ah, poor things ! of course the heathen makes sacrifices 
and do good works ; and the Catholics, they hope to carn eternal life for 
themselves ; we receive it as the free gift of grace. They had not like 
precious faith with us.” But is not faith proved by works? Without 
works is it not dead? And can fear or self-interest furnish stronger in- 
centives to obedience, to sacrifice, than love? Because God has been 
so good to us in that He has revealed Himself as the infinite and 
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redeeming Charity, are we to do less for Him than if we held Him to 
be a monster thirsting for our blood, or a harsh and austere master 
exacting heavy toils for a scanty wage? If we have the loftier and more 
generous faith, and act on the inspiration of the loftier and more gener- 
ous motives, shall not we outdo and outsuffer those to whom God is not 
known, or those who misconceive His grace ? 

How so base a logic ever passed with good men is at least as great 
a wonder as the wonder for which they were trying to account ; for, 
obviously, the purer our faith, and the larger the grace in which we 
believe, the more willingly should we render any obedience and make 
any sacrifice which our faith demands. 

“ Yes,” it may be said, ‘‘ but while that is true, it is also true that God 
does not ask us to shed our blood for Him; it is no custom of His 
Church that we should cut ourselves with knives and lancets. We best 
worship Him when we grow in righteousness, and peace, and joy.” 

We grant it. God Aas revealed Himself as our Father and Redeemer. 
He loves us, body and spirit, and would not have us atone the sins of 
the spirit by injuries done to the body. He redeems the body from its 
bondage to corruption, and the spirit from its bondage to the flesh, that 
we may share His righteousness, His peace, His joy. But even this truth 
may be turned into a lie. It is turned into a lie if we conceive of the 
Gospel as demanding no sacrifice at our hands, or even as demanding a 
lesser sacrifice than they made who knew not God. ‘The very essence 
of the Gospel is sacrifice—God’s self-sacrifice as a motive to our sacrifice 
of self. It bids us ‘‘ take up the cross,” and be “ partakers of the death 
of Christ.” It commands us to “‘ pluck out the right eye” if it offend, 
and ‘cut off the right hand.” 

“ But these are figures of speech?” 

Undoubtedly they are figures of speech ; yet why are they used if they 
have no meaning? Why are they so strong and so severe if they have 
not a strong, severe meaning? To suppose that, because God has 
wrought salvation for us, we have not to work out our own salva- 
tion, to suppose that we can work out our own salvation without 
a rigorous self-subdual and self-chastening, is at once to misconceive 
the Gospel, and to reject the teachings of experience. Only by the 
severities of self-discipline and self-sacrifice can any man fit himself for 
the service and kingdom of God. The true worship is indeed righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy; but to our fallen natures righteousness is 
difficult, and peace comes only after the sword of the Spirit, and we 
enter into joy only after many painful conflicts with evil. ‘To sever the 
vital cords which bind us to evil habits ; to crucify the lusts and passions 
which, in the soul, make war against the soul; to replace the selfishness 
native to us with the charity which is its very opposite—this, surely, is 
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a far more painful and laborious task than to cut the body with knives 
and lancets. And this is the task, this is the sacrifice, which Christ 
demands of as many as are His. 

Are we, then, as true to our faith and its demands as the priests of Baal 
were to theirs? What! We shed our blood in worship? Some of us 
will not brave a shower, or sacrifice an hour’s ease, in order to join in 
worship, or do so much to meet with God as we would very gladly do 
to meet a man we liked! Let us take heed to ourselves, lest, failing 
to sacrifice that which is least for outward worship, we should grow 
unwilling, and at last unable, to sacrifice that which is greatest for the 
worship of obedience. Let it never be said of us that we do less to serve 
the Lord of all grace and love than they did whose god was a lie, and 
whose worship an orgie and a torment. 


—— 


PAUPERISM. 


NO. II. 


AST month, in the first of these papers, a sketch was given of the 
history of the English Poor Law, and of the general principles 


upon which the administration of relief is now established. In this 
paper we have to give some account of the machinery of relief, the 
number and distribution of paupers, and the amount expended upon 
them. The information on these matters is taken from the report of the 
Local Government Board for 1872-3—the latest issued. 

The superintendence of Poor Law relief was formerly placed under the 
direction of a Board appointed in 1834, and known as the Poor Law 
Board. Three years ago other duties relating to local government, and 
especially to sanitary affairs, were entrusted to this department, and its 
name was changed from the Poor Law Board to the Local Government 
Board. At the head of the department is placed a president, who is 
sometimes, but not always, a member of the Cabinet. There are two 
secretaries, one in Parliament, and of course changing with the Ministry, 
and the other permanent. There are two assistant secretaries. There 
are fourteen inspectors of workhouses, and four inspectors of workhouse 
schools. The department has a general power of control and advice as 
to the administration of the Poor Law. No buildings can be erected 
without its approval ; its consent is required to the appointment or dis- 
missal of clerks, masters, relieving officers, and other officials; the 
auditors of districts report to it their investigation of Poor Law finances ; 
and it has power to interfere in the management of workhouses, pauper 
schools, and the general method of administering relief. For the pur- 
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poses of inspection, and for the collection and record of statistics, 
England and Wales are divided into eleven Poor Law districts, described 
as follows :— 

1. The Metropolis (an area of thirteen miles round London) including 
parts of Surrey, Kent, and Middlesex. Population (census 1871), 
3,251,804. 

2. South-Eastern: including part of Surrey and of Kent, and the 
whole of Sussex, Southampton, and Berks. Population, 2,166,217. 

3. South Midland: including part of Middlesex, and the whole of 
Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
Cambridge. Population, 1,442,567. 

4. Eastern : Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk. Population, 1,218,257. 

5- South-Western : Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset. Popu- 
lation, 1,879,898. 

6. West Midland: Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, 
Warwick. Population, 2,720,003. 

7. North Midland: Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby. 
Population, 1,406,823. 

8. North Western: Chester, Lancaster. Population, 3,388,370. 

g. York: West Riding, East Riding, North Riding. Population, 
2,3955299- 

1o. Northern: Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land. Population, 1,414,066. 

11. Welsh: Monmouth, South Wales, North Wales. Population, 
1,420,804. 

These districts are again divided into unions of parishes. Of these 
there are 647 ; and the unions are grouped into audit districts, each of 
which has its official auditor, appointed by and responsible to the Local 
Government Board. In each union the administrative functions are 
entrusted to overseers appointed by the magistrates, and to guardians 
elected by the ratepayers, with the addition of justices in the district, 
who are guardians by virtue of their office. The duty of the overseers 
is to levy the rates ; that of the guardians is to take charge of poor relief : 
they grant out-door relief, medical assistance, orders for the workhouse, 
and they have the management of workhouses, pauper schools, and all 
other matters appertaining to the relief of the poor, including lunatics and 
others of unsound mind. By recent Acts of Parliament, in cases where 
there is no other form of local government established, the guardians 
are also made responsible for the discharge of the duties of the sanitary 
authority, and in this capacity they appoint inspectors of nuisances, 
medical officers of health, &c. In all districts, whether there is a local 
governing body or not, the guardians are the vaccination authority, and 
are compelled to see that vaccination is properly carried out. 
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From the extent of the Poor Law system, and the great number of 
persons who are affected by it, a large staff is necessarily required. The 
report of the Local Government Board states that the total number of 
persons employed in various departments by Boards of Guardians is 
18,285. Of these the following are the principal officers :— 


Clerks to Guardians... sa ee ~~ its Mee 
Medical Officers... _ in aa w+» 4,199 
Masters of Workhouses_... oe iss ... 698 
Relieving Officers ... es es sein on Re 
Collectors of Rates... ts ean oa vas 2,002 


The rest are chaplains, school teachers, assistant overseers, clerks in 
guardians’ offices, porters, nurses, and other subordinate officers in work- 
houses, &c. The satisfactory working of this large staff is indicated by 
the fact that in 1872-3 only 195 persons were required to resign on the 
ground of misconduct or incompetence. 

Before considering the number and distribution of the pauper class, it 
will be desirable to show the amount of money levied by overseers and 
expended by Poor-Law guardians, and the rateable value of the property 
upon which the levy is made. The returns from which this information 
is obtained extend back as far as 1840. In that year the rateable value 
of property assessed to the poor-rate was 462,540,000; the amount 
levied was £6,351,828, of which £ 4,760,000 was expended on poor 
relief, the rest being devoted to other purposes charged on the poor- 
rates. Ten years later, in 1850, the rateable value had risen to 
£, 67,700,000, and the rate levied to £7,270,493, of which 45,395,000 
was expended on the poor. The following table gives the gross esti- 
mated rental of property liable to poor-rate, and the rateable value, 
after making the usual deductions, for the under-mentioned years :— 


Gross Rental. Rateable Value. 
1855-56... xii 487,077,676 471,840,271 
1865-66... “— 110,079,308 93,638,403 
1867-68... os 118,431,102 100,668,698 
1869-70... bah 123,365,847 104,470,283 
1870-71 we ses 126,473,924 107,398,242 
reyi-72 ©... bas 129,038,976 109,447,111 


Thus in thirty-two years, from 1840 to 1872, the rateable value of 
property assessed to the poor-rate has risen by £ 46,906,981, or close 
upon £47,000,000. In consequence of this increase the rate in the 
pound remains much the same at the latter as at the former period— 
the rate being in 1840 about 2s. in the pound, and in 1872 a fraction 
over 2s. 2d. 

The following table shows the poor-rate receipts and expenditure from 
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1863 to 1872, together with the rate in the pound for each year ending 
at Lady-day :— 
EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts. For the poor only. Other purposes. 
49; 512,655 46,527,036 £2,798,035 


Year. 


Total. 
1863 


49,325,071 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


9,874,569 
9,769,142 
9958,250 
10,692,188 
11,472,843 
11,776,153 
12,044,012 
12,121,440 


6,423,381 
6,264,966 
6,439,517 
6,959,840 
7,498,059 
7,673,100 
7;644,307 
7,886,724 


1872 12,608,938 8,007,403 


35257299 
315275193 
3,549,604 
3,9451333 
3,882,534 
4,100,899 
4,093,306 
4,206,017 
4,373,875 


9,680,480 
9,792,193 
9,989,921 
10,905,173 
11,380,593 
11,773,999 
11,737,013 
12,092,741 
12,381,278 


The rate in the pound for each of these years was as follows :— 


Total levy. 


Year. 


1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1307s: Poe 

TS6S st... ae 10 
1869... tes fe) 
TOGO: 40: i 10 
BOVE acs nar 10 
TOF?) sa» bigs 10 


For poor relief only. 


d. 
43 
24 
° 
1} 
6% 
11} 
of 
11} 
113 
114 


The total sums above stated may be analysed as follows for the year 


1872 :— 


. Relief to the Poor 
. Law Charges 


. Purposes partly connected and partly unconnected with 


Relief 
. Purposes wholly unconnected with Relief 


Total 


by the Local Government Board :— 


In-door Maintenance 

Out Relief + 
Maintenance of Lunatics 
Workhouse Loans repaid 
Salaries and Rations of Officers 
Other expenses of Relief 


in medical relief. 


.» £8,007,403 


26,196 


588,213 
3,759,466 


seal 12,381,278 
As regards the 48,007,403 expended in 1872 for poor relief, the fol- 
lowing statement shows the items of cost under the general heads adopted 


+» £1,515,790 
3,583,571 
742,483 
278,566 
871,402 
945,867 


Included in the last of these divisions is a sum of £290. — expended 
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The proportions in which this outlay was distributed over the king- 
dom will be seen from the subjoined table, which should be read in 
connection with the explanation of Poor Law districts given earlier in 
this paper :— 

Total Relief. In-door. Out-door. 
. The Metropolis «+ 41,756,129 4433215 4374736 
. South-Eastern... en 923,739 201,357 405,167 
. South Midland ies 636,599 100,968 353074 
Eastern nie ie 571,105 89,929 318,937 
South-Western ae 744,628 99,869 454,424 
. West Midland = 767,415 149,623 350,630 
. North Midland ins 443,154 69,952 247,965 
North-Western ove 767,860 184,955 262,571 
- Vork ... os vs 531,835 87,737 265,686 


. Northern sos ssh 3453443 52,037 187,079 
Welsh ... a ue 518,696 46,148 363,302 


FOO SN AMARW ND 


— 


The expenditure entirely unconnected with poor relief is classed for 
1872 under the following divisions: —Payments towards county, borough, 
or police rate, £2,798,344 ; payments to highway boards, £658,489 ; 
constables’ expenses and cost of proceedings before justices, £4 34,743 ; 
payments on account of the Registration Act (fees to clergymen and 
registrars, books, forms, offices, &c.), £79,350; vaccination fees and 
expenses, £112,942; expenses of Parliamentary and municipal regis- 


ters and jury lists, £75,598: total, 43,759,466. 

We come now to the number and distribution of the vast army of 
paupers who occupy the 600 and odd workhouses, require the services 
of an administrative staff of about 16,000 persons—not reckoning the 
thousands of unpaid administrators, such as overseers and guardians— 
and consume 48,000,000 of money raised by local, rates. As we 
have seen in the previous article, the total number of paupers may be 
taken in round figures at a million ; sometimes a little under and some- 
times a little over, but of late years averaging the million, and not being 
likely, in our time, to fall below that level. On the 1st of January, 1872, 
the exact number of persons in receipt of poor relief was 981,042—about 
I person in 23 for the whole population of England and Wales. The 
number of in-door paupers on the 1st of January, 1872, was 156,795, 
and the number of out-door paupers was 824,247. Most of these, of 
course, were aged or infirm persons, or children—classes, that is, un- 
able to work. There was, however, a large proportion of able-bodied 
paupers capable of earning their own living. The total number of 
this class on the 1st of January, 1872, was 153,753; of whom 25,035 
were in-door paupers, and 128,718 were in receipt of out-door relief. 
The weather, permitting of out-door work, tells distinctly upon this class. 
On the 1st of July, 1872, the total number of adult able-bodied paupers 
had fallen to 122,152—16,609 in-door, and 105,543 out-door. 
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A table given in the report of the Local Government Board shows the 
number, class, and sex of the paupers on the rst of July, 1872, 
when the able-bodied persons in receipt of relief were at their lowest 
point ; and as it, so to speak, exhibits the pauper population “in little,” 
we copy it :— 


In-door. Out-door. 
Able-  Notable- _Able- Not able- 

Paupers July Ist, 1872. bodied. bodied. bodied. bodied. Total. 
Males (adult) ...... 5,068 32,837 20,990 102,159 161,054 
Females (adult)...... 11,541 24,694 84,553 244,876 365,664 
Children under 16... 13,379 31,189 206,792 46,382 297,742 
VagTARts ...csccceces 1,987 — 385 _ 2,372 
Insane, viz.— 

PRM S ox's'sg cope nic 59's + 5,691 - 15,922 21,613 

POMRAICS ... .05..0005 — 7,563 - 20,143 27,706 

Children............ ~- 557 — 562 1,119 








peewee 31,975 102,531 


877,270 


The insane out-door paupers are chiefly in lunatic asylums, at the cost 
of the respective parishes. 





312,720 





430,044 





It is a really terrible statement this—nearly go0,o00 persons utterly 
dependent upon the earnings of their fellow-citizens ; and its worst 
features are the number of children who are being brought up in the 
habit of pauperism, and the large proportion of able-bodied people who 
might work if they would, but who prefer to accept public charity rather 
than to earn their bread by self-respecting labour. The darker shades 
of the picture are not lightened when we come to examine the causes of 
pauperism, as given in the official reports. ‘These returns deal with out- 
door paupers only. Of these, 379,416 were destitute by reason of old 
age or permanent disability, thus accounting for rather more than half 
the out-door paupers. Another large section—241,235 in the total— 
were pauperised by the death, absence, or desertion of husbands or 
fathers. A third section, 80,260, were destitute through temporary 
sickness, or want of work, of the male heads of the families to which they 
belonged. A small number, 4,841, were single women in receipt of out- 
door relief. 

The distribution of the pauper class may best be exhibited by a table 
constructed from the returns for the rst of July, 1872, which gives the 
following general view of the Poor Law divisions of the kingdom :— 


Divisions. In-door Paupers. Out-door Paupers. Total. 
1. The Metropolis ... 36,019 79,062 115,081 
2. South-Eastern ... .» 16,091 80,632 96,723 
3. South-Midland... ee = 64,948 73,199 
4. Eastern see «| «=D 61,512 69,691 
5. South-Western ... s+. 10,909 95,973 106,882 
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Divisions. In-door Paupers. Out-door Paupers. Total. 

. West Midland... ws» 14,206 82,392 96,598 

. North Midland ~ S79 45,849 51,628 

. North-Western... .. £9,365 60,671 78,036 

. York esé !  BoBu 57,100 65,181 
10. Northern ie oo wage 40,419 45,591 
11. Welsh eee + 45454 73,941 78,395 
One striking deduction may be made from this table, namely, that the 
southern half of the kingdom is that which is most pauperised in compari- 
son with population. Taking England only, and excluding the Metropoli- 
tan district, as exceptional in its circumstances, the four southern divisions 
—South-Eastern, South Midland, Eastern, and South-Western—have a 
total population of 6,706,000, and 358,714 paupers, or 1 pauper to 19 
persons. ‘The five northern divisions—West Midland, North Midland, 
North-Western, Yorkshire, and Northern—have a population of 
11,319,300, and 357,745 paupers, or 1 pauper to 32 persons. Thus 
eleven millions of population in the northern part of England produce 
almost exactly the same number. of paupers as are produced by less 
than seven millions in the southern part; or, to put the fact in another 
form, pauperism in the north is only 3 per cent. to population, while in 
the south it is 5 per cent. If the manufacturing and the agricultural 
population of the two midland districts were more closely discriminated, 
the difference would probably be far greater; but the actual grouping 
of the official return is sufficient to show that the inhabitants of the 
southern counties have by far the largest proportion of the pauperised 
class. The reasons of this difference are obvious. The artisan of the 
north is better paid than the labourer of the south, and he can thus 
make some provision against sickness and infirmity, which he does by 
sick societies and other provident organisations, these being alike more 
numerous and more powerful in the north than in the south. Then, 
the northern artisan is more self-reliant than his southern brother—more 
active, more disposed to migrate in search of work ; and, as a rule, he 
has, at least for himself, a repugnance to the workhouse, though, it must 
be sadly confessed, he does not object to let his wife and children go 
there too often. 

We have hitherto dealt only with the actual paupers—the persons in 
receipt of relief. But this does not, unfortunately, exhaust the class. 
Just above these persons there is another large section of the popula- 
tion, who, though not in receipt of relief, only just contrive to live, 
often by positive begging, or by means which come very near to it. 
This class—shiftless, thoughtless, frequently viciously idle, always care- 
less about work—must really be added to the number of paupers if we 
are to form a true estimate of the problem stated in the first of these 
papers, and which is waiting to be solved, that is, ‘to ascertain by 
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what means and to what extent the dense and persistent mass of 
pauperism can be broken in upon, and ultimately removed, by the 
development of provident habits amongst the working class, and 
the establishment of a general system of self help, either compulsory or 
voluntary.” It is not our purpose to examine this part of the subject, 
we do but clearly present the facts upon which others must reason for 
themselves. But it may be suggested that the time is coming when this 
pauper difficulty must be dealt with in a firm and vigorous manner; 
when, in fact, for its own protection, and in the interests of the frugal 
and industrious classes, society shall say to the idle and thriftless, “« You 
shall not burden us in future as you have done in the past,” and shall 
compel the adoption of some great national system of saving clubs and 
benefit societies, by which, excepting in cases of real and unavoidable 
misfortune, pauperism may be soon lessened and finally eradicated. 
The saving of one-third of what is now spent in drinking would accom- 
plish such an object, and would convert the pauper class and the 
section immediately above it, and half belonging to it, into a source of 
strength and wealth. But before this reform can be effected, we need, 
as a nation, to learn the lessons of self-restraint, of providence, of 
temperance, and frugality. It should be the task of social reformers to 
inculcate such lessons, and the business of statesmen to furnish the 
means of giving them national application. 


THe TempLe RITUAL. 


NO. VIII. 





E have arrived, in our account of the early morning sacrifice of 

the Temple, at the moment in which, the sacerdotal benedic- 
tion having been solemnly uttered by the whole body of priests on 
service for the day, collected on the steps of the Ulam or eastern porch 
of the Holy House, the response was made by the chant of the Levites, 
broken, in three pauses, by nine blasts of the silver trumpets. A psalm 
was appointed for each morning, being the same on the same day of the 
week throughout the year. These psalms are named in the Mishna, 
and are used, to the present day, in the service of the synagogue. 

The psalm for the first day of the week was that one of David which 
commences, “ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ;”* the 
reference being to the words, “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.”+ In the second day, the psalm was that of the sons of 
Korah, “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised, in the city of our 


* Ps, xxiv. + Gen. i. 1. 
MM 2 
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God, in the mountain of his holiness :” * the reference is to the work of 
the second day, ‘‘ And God called the firmament heaven.” | On the 
third day was chanted the psalm of Asaph, “God standeth in the con- 
gregation of the mighty.” { The reference here made by the doctors of 
the Law to the formation of the dry land is not satisfactory. The words 
‘¢ all the foundations of the earth are out of course ” are those which, in 
this psalm, most distinctly refer to the work of the third day. Again the 
explanation offered of the selection of the psalm “ O Lord God of ven- 
geance,”§ for the fourth day, on which the creation of the sun and moon is 
described, on the ground that Divine punishment would attach to those 
who worshipped the host of heaven, is not accordant to our usual ideas 
of fitness. The psalm of Asaph, “ Sing aloud unto God our strength,” || 
appointed for the fifth day of the week, would appear to have been 
composed for the feast of the new moon. The reference is said to be 
to the praise and worship called forth by the contemplation of the 
animal creation, the work of the fifth day. It is worthy of note that the 
expression, “ And God blessed them,” here first occurs in the Maaser 
Bereshith, or ‘‘ Work of the Creation.” The formation of man, on the 
sixth day, was acknowledged by the psalm “ The Lord reigneth, he is 
clothed with majesty ;’ ** the last verse of which may refer to the eve 
of the Sabbath. For that day, the seventh, the original rubric (to use a 
word borrowed from another form of worship) is still to be found head- 
ing the psalm, “It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord.” +1 
That psalm, the Mishna concludes, is to be sung for all time, until the 
day when the Sabbath shall be unbroken, and rest shall be in eternal life. 

The Prefect of the Temple stood by the south-west horn of the altar, 
during the psalm, with a linen cloth in his hand, which he waved as a 
signal. By the marble table, on which the fat of the victims was laid, 
stood two Levites with silver trumpets ; with Ben Arsa, the hereditary 
player on the Tsel-tsel, between them. Thrice in the psalm the Prefect 
waved his kerchief ; the son of Arsa struck the cymbal, and the Levites 
blew a long blast, a tremulous note, and a long blast; while the body of 
the priests bowed. By reference to the psalms above indicated we are 
able to explain the meaning of a word which has been much disputed, 
and, as yet, is unsettled by the best Hebrew scholars. 

Untranslated, and never yet invested with any definite meaning to the 
English reader, the word “Selah” is yet printed in certain places in the 
Authorised version of the Psalms. John Buxtorff explains it as 2 musical 
word, or note, “signifying nothing fer se.” Rabbi David Kimchi says 
that it is a word irregularly formed from 5b, elevavit, and means that 


* Ps, xlviii. ¢ Gen. i. 8. t Ps. Ixxxii. § Ps. xciv. 
| Ps. Ixxxi. {J Gen. i. 22. ** Ps, xciii. tT Ps. xcii. 
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the singers were to raise their voices. Buxtorff, and Gesenius following 
him, have derived it from m0, remisit, for which etymology the word 
“‘ pause” would be the most suitable rendering. But it should be ob- 
served that Selah occurs in the 9th Psalm in connection with the word 
Higgaion. This is almost exactly the word which, in Canticles xi. 14 and 
Jer. xlix. 16, is translated cleft, a sense which is consonant with “ divi- 
sion” in the chant ; this direction is not likely to have been repeated, 
or expressed by two words. The word Selah is omitted in the Vulgate, 
and in the Prayer-book version of the Psalms. It occurs some sixty times 
in the present codices of the Old Testament ; being found in thirty-three 
psalms, but never, except in the 89th, more than three times in one psalm. 
In this instance, the great length of the psalm, as well as the change of 
tone, seems to indicate that the composition has been extended. The 
position of the word Selah, where it is still to be found, is not regulated 
by the length of the paragraphs divided, but occurs just where a skilful 
organist would vary the movement, in our choral services. For these 
reasons it follows that there can be little doubt that the translation of 
Rabbi David is correct; and that Selah is, in fact, a musical direction, 
calling on the cymbal-player and trumpeters to raise their instruments 
for the three blasts which were interposed in the chant ; a direction 
more distinctly expressed in the 3rd verse of the 81st Psalm,with reference 
to the use of the Shophar on the feast of the new moon. 

“This is the order,” the Mishna concludes, “of the daily sacrifice, 
in the ministry of the Temple of God. To Him may it be well pleasing 
that it be speedily rebuilt in our own days. Amen.” 

From the order of the continual daily sacrifice, which was performed 
with unchanging exactitude during the whole time of both the first and 
second Temple, with few mournful interruptions, we naturally pass to 
the consideration of that entire and tripartite system of holocausts, 
partially burned and partially eaten victims, and offerings of bloodless 
gifts, to which the constant rite served, on all occasions, as an intro- 
duction. 

The venerable Maimonides, a great writer, whose works are no less 
admirable for the profound erudition which they display, than for the 
deep and ardent religious spirit which illumes them, has given a brief 
summary of the species and order of sacrifices demanded by the Law, 
in his preface to the fifth Order of the Mishna. He has stated asa 
reason for so doing, that, although he has nothing to add to the pre- 
scriptions of the Law itself, yet since the order of sacrifice has, in punish- 
ment for the sins of the people, been so long in entire disuetude, very 
few persons were alive who preserved the true intelligence, and tradi- 
tional explanation, of this part of the Law. In this, he remarks, the 
greatest sages of his time were for the most part like the éerre filtt, or 
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common people, and the most learned understood nothing of those 
passages of the Law which treat of sacrifices. 

Had the religious literature of the present day existed in the time of 
Maimonides, that great author would have been furnished with yet 
stronger reasons for placing on record his knowledge of the Law ; as he 
would have found misrepresentation to be even more objectionable 
than neglect. The unfortunate fancy, that a Christian is likely to under- 
stand the ancient Law better than its hereditary guardians, and not only 
so, but that he can arrive at the true meaning of the Written Law while 
entirely unacquainted with its Oral supplement, has produced a mass of 
writing on the ancient ritual which is at once entirely destitute of real 
scholarship, and wildly in error as to facts. In one of the ablest and 
most catholic attempts systematically to throw light on the study of the 
Bible, in a paper from the hand of a Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticism in a northern University, we have only very lately met with an 
account of the service of the Day of Atonement, and with a very in- 
correct description of the great brazen altar, which fully illustrates 
these remarks. Thus, the writer says that the dress worn by the High 
Priest on that day “was entirely different from the ordinary high priestly 
attire, the splendour of the latter being laid aside, and plain white linen, 
such as that worn by the common priests, being substituted for its 
variegated colours, and gold and jewelled ornaments.” * This is not an 
inelegant paraphrase of the words of the 17th chapter of Leviticus, if 
read as an Act of Parliament might be construed by a man who was not 
a lawyer. The full account which exists of the actual ritual, while 
accordant with every word of the Pentateuch, shows how easy it is to err 
in considering that language to be intelligible to the unlearned, in the 
Scriptural sense of the term; { that is to say, a man not instructed in 
the whole Law, oral as well as written. Thus a student, however pains- 
taking, of the Pentateuch,who was unacquainted with the Mishna, would 
hardly arrive at the fact that the rites of the Day of Expiation required 
the high priest to undergo five total immersions, besides ten other ablu- 
tions of hands and feet, as preliminary to the five distinct sacrifices which 
he had to offer. { So serious a demand did the duties of the day make 
on the strength of the Pontiff, that the High Priest was not allowed a 
voice in the decision as to the introduction of an intercalary month; lest 
he should be tempted to fix the Day of Expiation earlier than was accu- 
rately correct, in order to avoid the great severity of weather, and more 
suffering from cold, in those prolonged rites. 

The sacred pontifical robes were, of necessity, worn during the services 


* Bible Educator, Part xi. p. 275. t+ 2 Peter ii. 20: idiag éwrdoewe. 
t Yoma, iii. 1. 
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of this, the most solemn day of the Jewish year. But we have observed 
that the High Priest bathed, and consequently attired himself anew, five 
distinct times on that day. For the first morning sacrifice he wore 
Pelusian vestments,* which cost twelve minz; and for the evening 
sacrifice he wore Indian vestments, which cost eighteen mine. The 
terms are explained by Maimonides as indicating some difference in 
length or form. The golden robes appear to have been worn during 
the offerings of the additional or accessory sacrifices proper to the 
day,t which followed the morning and preceded the evening sacrifice ; 
and for the special offering of the High Priest’s bullock,{ and the he- 
goat designated by lot, (of which the parts not consumed on the altar 
were burnt extra castra, without the camp, or walls of the city), the four 
garments of white linen, resembling those of the ordinary priests, were 
alone worn. ‘The portions of the Law proper to the day might be read 
either in these garments, or in the more usual attire of the High Priest ; 
a liberty which was probably accorded to prevent any avoidable suffer- 
ing from cold by the continued use of the four linen garments alone. 

Thus, such an expression as ‘first of all the High Priest offered the 
bullock asa sin offering” is extremely incorrect. ‘The special sacrifice 
of the bullock offered by the High Priest, together with that of the goat, 
was not performed until after the Pontiff had thrice bathed, thrice attired 
himself, and offered both the ordinary morning sacrifices and the addi- 
tional morning sacrifices proper for the day. Again, instead of the vessel 
containing the blood of the bullock being ‘“‘left standing for a few mo- 
ments in the holy places” (a proceeding that was especially objection- 
able, as likely to allow of coagulation, for which reason the vessels for 
containing the blood were made without feet or stands), it was handed to 
the priest who stood upon the fourth square of the pavement by the 
Great Altar, a spot which is not unfrequently designated in the Oral 
Law. It is obvious that when learning and thought which may be con- 
sidered exceptional, prove thus inadequate to recover any right idea of 
the Temple ritual, from the brief original prescriptions of the Pentateuch, 
unaided by any knowledge of the Oral Law, the confidence with which 
modern theologians expound the Old Testament is altogether out of 
place. The direct references to this portion of the ritual in the Book of 
Zechariah§ have, possibly for the same reason, been hitherto overlooked.|| 


* Yoma, iii. 7. + Numb. xxiv. 8—11. 

t Lev. xvi. 3—34. § Zech. iii. 5, xi. 12. 

|| Since our remarks on the position of the altar of incense, continued in our last 
number, were in print, a fresh attempt at explanation of the passage in Hebrews, 
founded ona total unacquaintance with the rites of the Day of Expiation, has appeared 
in the serial we quoted. It cannot be too strongly insisted on, that all efforts to 
fill up the /acune in either the Old or the New Testament, without a competent know- 
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The great prophetic Books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zechariah, and the 
Apocalypse, are so full of allusions to the structure, the ritual, and the 
sanctity of the Temple, that it is altogether out of the question to form 
a true idea of the imagery introduced, in the absence of some such study 
as that to which we are now inviting our readers. ‘ Burning supporters 
upbore it,” says the Hebrew ; “ six wings—six wings, to each one.” The 
throne above the Ark of Testimony, upborne and shadowed by the 
golden cherubim, is here distinctly presented by the vision. The 
Holy House was filled with the smoke of the incense ; and the heavenly 
minister took, with the golden implements fitted for the service, a live 
piece of charcoal from off the golden altar of incense, before the veil, 
with which to touch the lips of the Prophet. 

There is a remarkable parallel to this passage in the Baraitha. Rabbi 
Ismael, High Priest inthe second Temple, in the year 76 a.D., there 
says: “I entered, to burn incense, into the inner Temple, and I saw 
Actariel—Jah—Jehovah, Lord of Hosts, Who was seated on a throne 
high and aloft, and Who said, ‘Ismael, my son, bless Me in a prayer!” 
I said,” continues the High Priest, “ ‘May it be pleasing to Thee, that 
Thy mercy may overcome Thy wrath, and that Thy mercies may surround 
Thine attributes ; that Thou will act towards Thy children according to 
Thy mercy, and that Thou will not enter with them unto judgment ; and 
He made me a sign of approbation with His head.” This remarkable pas- 
sage, which is to be found quoted in the Ghemara to the first Mishna of the 
first section of the Treatise Beracoth, where it is adduced as an instance 
of the value of the prayer of a single individual, can hardly be read, for 
the first time, without a shudder of surprise. But it is far from being the 
only instance in which it is recorded in the Talmud that the High Priest, 
on the Day of Atonement, was favoured by open vision. Simon the Just 
predicted his own death before the next return of the Day of Atone- 
ment, from the circumstance that a majestic form, which he had 
repeatedly, on these supreme occasions, seen in the Holy of Holies, did 
not, in that instance, accompany him towards the outer House. Inthe 
Book of Samuel we have familiar reference to the Bath Col, or audible 
oracle ; and the existence of prophetic books, each detailing the vision of 
their writer, should not be allowed to blind us to the fact that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the High Priest was the appointed channel of 
Divine communication to the people. The High Priest Ismael was, as 
we have shown in our preceding number, a person, according to the 
Law, of far higher dignity than the priest Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist, whose vision is recorded by St. Luke. 





ledge of Hebrew literature, are mere guesses. Imagination is a noble gift when used 
to illustrate conversation or extempore preaching ; but when it is allowed, as in this 
instance, to take the place of study, it is not only idle but extremely misleading. 
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In the Book of Ezekiel there is a fuller description of these minis- 
trant forms, that “sparkled like the colour of burning brass.” At the 
time of the vision of Isaiah, the Ark, and the cherubs made by Solomon, 
were within the Temple. At the date of the vision of Ezekiel, although 
this was six years before the burning of the Sanctuary by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the Ark is said to have been removed into a place of conceal- 
ment, within the caverned rock surrounded by the great wall of the 
‘‘ Noble Sanctuary,” in which the Jews believe that it is still preserved. 
No Jew, in consequence of this belief, will set foot within the Haram, 
as a rule ; and one of the most distinguished benefactors of his poorer 
brethren was, not very long since, excommunicated for a short time for 
so doing. This removal of the Ark is said to have been accomplished, 
in obedience to a divine revelation, by Josiah, king of Judah, as men- 
tioned in the Book of Chronicles (2 Par. xxxv. 3). 

In the Book of Zechariah, the 3rd chapter refers to the rites of the 
Day of Atonement, and the 4th to those of the Festival of the Water- 
drawing on the Feast of Tabernacles. The Apocalypse, from the 5th to 
the close of the 16th chapter, is one series of imagery taken from the 
service of the Temple. 


“Oxtp Tracts.”* 


SMALL volume of Tracts lately added to a Free Library seems 
A to illustrate some of the points which have again come up 
prominently for discussion in relation to the legislation of our own times, 
The volume is curious in itself, as an example of the controversies in 
which our forefathers were interested on questions of religious liberty, 


*1. The Presbyterian Sham ; or a Commentary upon the New Old Answer of the 
Assembly of Divines to Dr. Stillingfleet’s Sermon. London: Printed in the year 
MDCLXXX. 2. Zhe Fesuit Countermined ; or an Account of a New Plot Carrying 
on by the Jesuites ; manifested by their present Endeavours (under all Shapes) to 
raise Commotions in the Land by aspersing His Sacred Majesty’s Counsels and 
Actions ; Also the Reasonableness of Modesty in Subjects in judging the concerns of 
their Prince. London: Printed in the year 1679. 3. Zhe Nonconformist’s Plea for 
Uniformity ; being the Judgment of Four Score and Four Ministers of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster; of a whole Provincial Assembly of Ministers and Elders 
in and about London ; and of several other eminent Preachers, English, Scottish, 
and New English, concerning Toleration and Uniformity in matters of Religion. 
London : Printed for Henry Browne, at the Gun in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1674. 
4. A Friendly Call, or a Seasonable Persuasive to Unity ; directed to all Noncon- 
formists and Dissenters in Religion from the Church of England, As the only secure 
means to Frustrate and Prevent all Popish Plots and Designs against the Peace of 
this kingdom both in Church and State. By a Lover of the Truth and a Friend to 
Peace and Unity. London: Printed for T, Bassett and J. Leigh, booksellers in 
Fleet-street. 1679. 5. Dolus an Virtus; or an Answer to a Seditious Discourse 
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conscience, and private judgment, and it is still more curious that two 
hundred years later we should still be discussing the subjects that then 
divided the nation—as to its religious opinions—into two hostile 
camps. 

It contains eight Tracts, published between 1667 and 1680—the 
period between the passing of the Act of Uniformity and the Tolera- 
tion Act—all of them directed against the Presbyterians, Noncon- 
formists, and Separatists of that day, some of them attempting persua- 
sion, and others not sparing admonition and rebuke in order to bring 
Nonconformists into union with the Established Church. Whatever 
their cogency, it cannot be said they accomplished their purpose ; for a 
much larger proportion of the nation than was represented by the 
“sectaries ” of that time is now to be found outside the communion of 
the Church, in whose favour laws repressive of opinion were passed, and 
the rigour of them in these Tracts defended: so that in speaking of the Five 
Mile Act, our pamphleteer remarks of what he calls ‘so direct, so reasona- 
ble, and, withal, so merciful a law :’—‘“‘ One would think that instead of 
complaining they should rather express their gratitude towards the King 
for his so wonderful, I had almost said so groundless indulgence, in not 
putting in execution this Act, which is so great a piece of his own 
security as it is a restraint upon those who will not so much as engage 
themselves not to destroy him and his Government.” 

Yet if it is somewhat disheartening to find that we are contending for 
the first principles of religious liberty now as keenly as our ancestors 
contended for them in the days of the Stuarts, we may mark a clear 
advance in the progress of the conflict, and very evident tokens as to 
what will be its ultimate result. In the shameful days to which these 
Tracts belong, persecution, oppression, and disability on account of 
religious opinion, had assumed their severest form. Between 1688 to 
1870, many of the penal and disabling Acts had been repealed, and 


concerning the Religion of England, and the Settlement of Reformed Christianity in 
its due Latitude. To which are added the Votes of Parliament. London : Printed 
for Henry Browne, at the Star, in Little Britain. MDLXVIII. 6. Zhe /uconveniences 
of Toleration ; or an Answer to a late Book, entituled a Proposition made to the 
King and Parliament for the Safety and Happiness of the King and Kingdom. 
London: Printed for W. Ganet. 1667. 7. Zhe Reasons for Nonconformity Exam- 
tned and Refuted ; in answer to a late Letter from a Minister to a Person of Quality, 
showing some Reasons for his Nonconformity. London: Printed for Walter Ket- 
telby, at the Bishop’s Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1672. 8. Foxes and Fire- 
brands ; or a Specimen of the Danger and Harmony of Popery and Separation ; 
wherein is proved from undeniable matter of Fact and Reason that Separation from 
the Church of England, is in the Judgment of Papists and by sad experience, 
found the most Compendious way to introduce Popery and to ruine the Protestant 
Religion. London: Printed for Benjamin Tooke at the Ship in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1680. 
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until this last year no’ instance of retrogressive legislation had occurred. 
The progress towards religious equality might be slow, but in each 
generation something was gained. It is not necessary to enumerate 
the measures which have successively enlarged the liberty of Noncon- 
formists ; it is sufficient to notice that the current\ of events has been 
steadily towards the accomplishment of religious equality. 

And it is especially interesting to mark how Nonconformists them- 
selves have been instructed by experience in their own principles, so 
that they have come to see that these principles include much more than 
they were at first aware. It has been a favourite allegation against us 
that the Puritans and Nonconformists of the old time were not opposed 
to an establishment of religion by the State, or to the use of the civil 
power for the repression of (what they might judge) erroneous opinion ; 
but that, on the contrary, they were in favour of thezauthorised appoint- 
ment of their own teachers as the duly qualified ministers of religion. 
This is certainly the case. ‘They opposed the establishment by law of 
a false religion. To their minds the alternative was the establishment 
of the ¢rue religion. They did not see, what society has learned since, 
that the State has no authority to decide between truth and error in 
matters of religious opinion, and therefore ought not to establish, by the 
employment of patronage or penalty, the teachers of amy religion. 

In the days when Charles II. left the arms of his concubines to 
devise with his Ministers new measures of repression against the 
Separatists, it was not wonderful that the oppressed party should plead 
for toleration. ‘They were met with the reply that they had themselves 
been the advocates of uniformity in religion. One of these tract-writers 
—the author of “The Nonconformist’s Plea for Uniformity ””—quotes the 
declarations of the Presbyterians and others to this effect in a triumphant 
manner. ‘What did you say when you were uppermost?” he asks. 
“Eighty-four of your ministers in Lancashire declared that they could 
could find no such thing in the Scriptures as the. toleration of error, 
there being nothing more contrary to Reformation than Toleration ;” 
that it would not be “to provide for tender consciences, but to take 
away all conscience ;” and that a “ ¢o/eration, added to our other sins, 
would make us to God an énto/erable burthen. He would doubtless 
think of easing Himself, He would be weary of repentirig.” 

He goes on to multiply more quotations to the same purpose from 
the “ Presbyterial ” and other divines of that day, which declare that the 
commonwealth of Israel never prospered better than when it enforced 
Uniformity ;” “that Toleration (which is our present condition) ”— 
1657, “hath done much more towards the rooting up religion out of 
the hearts of many men in seven years than the enforcing of Unifor- 
mity did in seventy years ;” and he indeed asserts it to be a snare of the 
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devil, who “follows it night and day, working mightily in many by 
writing books for it, and other wayes, all the Devils’in Hell and their 
Instruments being at work to promote a Toleration.” 

It is evident, then, that the ecclesiastical struggle in the Stuart times 
was not for a fair and full religious equality, but a struggle as to which 
set of religious opinions and which mode of worship{should be estab- 
lished by law. A generation that believed in witchcraft and in touching 
for the King’s evil was not likely, except as to its few nobler and more 
advanced minds, to achieve a conception of religion conquering in 
virtue of its own spirituality and power ; neither needing the favour nor 
fearing the frown of the civil magistrate. Very noble examples to our- 
selves in much that relates to the reverence due to God and to con- 
science, were the majority of those whom the perjured Stuarts drove into 
poverty and exile, but they had yet to learn that the best thing the State 
can do for Religion is to leave it to itself. Under the long and iron 
oppression they had to endure, the Nonconformists learned (what all 
history confirms) that no religious party can be trusted with the ower 
to oppress, without scandal to itself and injustice to others ; and that 
views of religious doctrine and modes of Church government and wor- 
ship should receive no help from the extrinsic authority of the magis- 
trate, but should be left to prevail or to perish, according to their in- 
fluence on the minds and judgments of the people. 

In looking over these old tracts, one cannot help being reminded how 
the method they suggest would (in one way) settle the controversies 
of our own time. Here we have, for example, very strongly enforced 
“The Inconveniences of Toleration.” The writer of it would not 
relax the law simply because conscience is pleaded, because that would 
be to proclaim the Dissenters to be more really conscientious than other 
people, which would be a temptation to honest but weak men to enrol 
themselves amongst those who were allowed to differ from the religion 
of the State on the pretence of higher purity; and in summing up he 
declares his opinion that Toleration is very unnecessary, seeing that 
what was imposed was in itself lawful; very unsafe, because no one 
could say what evils it might produce ; whilst if it were granted, as those 
who wanted it were not agreed as to its nature and bounds, they 
would not know what to do with it if they got it. All which reasoning 
must have been very convincing and comforting to the author, who 
belonged to the Church that did not believe other churches should be 
tolerated. 

Equally instructive is it to read in the light of a later time the repeated 
declarations in these tracts that separation from the Church of England 
was a sure way of strengthening Popery and ruining the Protestant 
religion. The author of “ Foxes and Firebands ’’ means by those terms 
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the Papists, whose cunning was displayed in using the passions of the 
Nonconformists, the firebrands, for the accomplishment of their own 
purposes. He furnishes us with an amusing example of this process, and 
informs his readers that he has been credibly informed that a St. Omer 
Jesuit declared ‘‘ that they were twenty years hammering out the sect of 
the Quakers,” and he proceeds to draw an analogy between Quakers and 
Papists in that they refuse oaths, despise the Scriptures, contemn the 
(Protestant) sacraments, vilify ministers, and in many other doctrines 
“bear a great conformity one with the other,” in a way which reminds 
us of the old parallel that there was a river in Macedon, and a river in 
Monmouth, and salmon in both. In pursuing this vein, the author 
gravely asserts that the Pope’s emissaries were engaged in raising up 
“sects and differences in opinion amongst Protestants” as the most 
effectual means of bringing the people back to the Romish religion. He 
does not seem to see that it was a refinement of Jesuitism likely to defeat 
its own ends, for Papists to spread the doctrine that Episcopacy was 
tyrannical, and the established prayers Popish, “encouraging an un- 
licensed ministry and preaching up liberty of conscience ;” but 
apparently very honestly believes that “Dissenters are, before God and 
according to the judgment of the strongest reason, guilty of all the real 
danger of Popery prevailing again in these nations by the ruin of Pro- 
testant Religion.” 1 

Of all these opinions, the further history of two centuries furnishes 
ample refutation. ‘I'wenty years after the publication of “The Incon- 
veniences of ‘Toleration,”’ the inconveniences of not tolerating had been 
seen to be so much greater, that Parliament saved the Monarchy and 
the Constitution by allowing liberty of conscience and worship in such 
scanty proportion as the Toleration Act concedes. The measures of 
repression had not only failed to root out unlicensed religions, but had 
forced them into such development that they could no longer be ignored 
in their plea for justice. The attempt to trample them out having failed, 
it only remained to seek to conciliate them. 

The Education controversy has curiously revived that mode of dealing 
with religious conscience with which these Tracts are concerned. The 
Puritans are reviled for their absurd scruples. They are told that all 
people who did not like the law “ fled to this starting-hole,” but that there 
could be no plea for conscience when authority required only lawful 
things ; that they strained at a gnat and swallowed acamel, stumbled at a 
straw and leaped over a block; and (ingeniously enough) that the Apostle 
Paul commanded them to be subject for conscience sake, whereas they 
pretended to be free for conscience sake. They are asked if their 
tender consciences are yielded to in some degree, would they conform 
in all the rest? and it is insinuated that no concessions would satisfy 
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them. “ Liberty of conscience is a thing which hath often made a very 
great noise in the world,” says one*of these writers, ‘‘and is at the first 
view a thing highly plausible ; but although it looks hugely pretty in the 
notion, yet it was always found strangely wild and unmanageable ;” and 
he then proceeds to show that such liberty{must be either absolute or 
limited: if absolute, it will permit “heresies which the Scripture calls 
damnable ;” if limited, then it is no longer liberty of conscience. It is 
amusing to see how these pamphleteers patiently conduct a discussion, 
the only logical conclusion of which would justify the action of the 
Inquisition. 

Modern Nonconformists have been plied with the same arguments in 
a slightly different mode of presentation. That they pleaded conscience 
under mere pretexts instead of ‘obeying the law, was charged against all 
those who declined to pay that part of the Education rate which went to 
support denominational teaching. They havebeen assailed for refusing 
the absurdly small sum demanded, exactly as their fathers were ridiculed 
for “sticking at” the little customs of Episcopacy, the surplice, and 
the bowing at the name of Jesus. But if the few pence are unimpor- 
tant, why insist upon them? If the matter,is so small in the eyes of all 
except those to whom it is so great, why not concede it? History 
supplies numerous proofs of considerable movements of public opinion 
having arisen out of incidents that, taken separately, did not seem to 
warrant them ; but in proportion as the occasion was slight, the feeling 
must have been deep. The insistance upon the little matters of Epis- 
copacy has driven half the religious life of England into Nonconformity, 
and it may be that the imposition of rates for denominational teaching 
will separate advanced Liberals from’those who are willing to sacrifice 
national education to ecclesiastical supremacy. 

If the Nonconformists should determine that their political conduct 
in the present crisis shall be governed by their convictions in the ques- 
tion of religious equality, they will certainly not enter upon this course 
without abundant warning as to the consequences. ‘They are admitted 
to possess the power of hindering the return to power of the Liberal 
party ; but they are alternately censured for their folly in thinking of such 
a course, and complimented on possessing;too much sense to persevere 
in it, Above all, they are warned that they will reduce themselves to an 
insignificant and eventually powerless fraction in the country. But they 
cannot be weaker than the Nonconformists after the Toleration Act. 
They were held in derision by the victorious Church party, who had 
carried it for Bel and the Dragon. Yet from this lowest depth of their 
political fortunes they have steadily risen to the possession of an influ- 
ence which is one of the controlling forces of the time—an influence 
not springing out of political exigencies, but from deep-seated convic- 
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tions. Such a party must in the end prevail, whatever temporary checks 
it may sustain. It carries with it the pledge of victory. ‘‘ Justice with 
courage is a thousand men,” and the real danger of failure lies not in 
adherence to principle, but in assenting to compromises by which it may 
be virtually surrendered. 

The conduct of the Nonconformists in the age to which these Tracts 
refer, is instructive in another way. ‘Their faithfulness to their convic- 
tions led them to a clearer apprehension of truth. “ Light is sown to 
the righteous.” They gradually reached the true conception of the 
relation of the State to religion. It is a favourite taunt that we have 
drifted away from the position held by our fathers ; but Dissenters do 
not pretend to be like Bourbons, who have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. Their sufferings taught them that the tolerance they claimed 
for themselves ought to be extended to all, and when once this opinion 
came to be discussed, it was seen that the only fair conclusion from it 
was the religious equality of all men before the law. The principles of 
the Liberation Society are not of modern invention ; they are the logical 
sequence of the Toleration Act. ‘The Nonconformists’ Sketch Book” 
of 1842 had been preceded in 1804 by the ninth edition of “ Dissent 
from the Church of England fully Justified, and proved to be the 
genuine and just consequence of the allegiance which is due to Jesus 
Christ, the only Lawgiver in the Church. Printed at Cambridge for 
T. Conder, Bucklersbury.” These ‘‘ Dissenting Gentleman’s Letters,” 
first published in 1746, were unsurpassed at the time of their ap- 
pearance for the clearness with which they stated the case against the 
Established Church, and may still be read with pleasure by those who 
are interested in this controversy. When a perfect religious equality is 
attained in this country, amongst those whose names will be honoured as 
having contributed to its happy achievement, not the least will be that 
of their author, the Rev. Micaiah Towgood. His letters mark the tran- 
sition period between the age when three different sects were each con- 
tending for establishment, and that in which the demand is made that 
none of them shall be established. The ‘‘ Dissenting Gentleman,” for 
example, indulges in the dream of comprehension. He wishes that the 
Church of England ‘“‘as it opens its bosom and admits the most un- 
worthy and licentious persons without demurring at their open violation 
of God’s commands, so it would charitably extend its arms to take us 
into its communion, without insisting upon our obedience to the injunc- 
tions and commands of men.” Towards the close of his last letter he 
admits that this is his aim, says that he hears with pleasure the declara- 
tion that if parting with a few ceremonies will close the breach, it will 
not long remain open, and answers on his own part that if moderate con- 
cessions were made to the Dissenters, ‘‘ there would be no unbecoming 
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stifiness or aversion shown by the most considerable part of them.” 
If this is a correct interpretation of the temper of his times, it was per- 
haps for the best ultimate result that the Church of England, “ sticking 
at” the retention of a few ceremonies (as unimportant as the few pence 
in the school-rate), kept the controversy open until it had ripened into 
the demand for perfect religious equality. 

The moral of this brief review is obvious. It is that the Noncon- 
formists of to-day should abide by their principles. They have in their 
trust not only a question of the future, but of the immediate future. No 
other question lies so deeply in the convictions of the people, or in- 
volves larger consequences, than that which concerns the relation of 
the State to education and religion. The education difficulty may be 
“the fraction of a fraction,” as seen through the toast-and-water politics 
of the Spectator ; but it is really the great crisis of a struggle for religious 
liberty which has been going on for three centuries in England. If the 
Liberal aristocracy and the Whigs draw away from the party of progress 
we must make our appeal to the crowds of newly enfranchised who are 
destined to shape the new era. Let us show this is a matter of conscience 
with us by refusing compromise. We cannot expect all the Liberals 
to go the full length of our principles, but we can decline to support 
them when they go the full length of the principles of our opponents. 
What would Mr. Bright have answered in the hot days of the agitation 
for Free Trade to those who had urged that for the sake of the party he 
should accept an eight-shilling duty? We may stand in our ranks and 
wait with patience till our leaders think the moment is ripe for assault- 
ing the ecclesiastical monopoly that has so long frowned upon us ; but 
if they would betray us to the enemy—even if they would lead us 
away from the field—we must refuse to follow them. 


——r00 


THE TAXATION OF CHuRcH PRopPERTY. 


[A question is being discussed in America, which, sooner or later, will 
have to be discussed among ourselves. Without accepting the conclusions 
of the following article, and believing that there is very much to be said in 
favour of exempting schools, churches, and hospitals, and all similar institu- 
tions from zaxation, whatever may be said against exempting them from 
rates, we think it worth while to ask for it the careful consideration of our 
readers. It appeared ina recent number of the Mew York Independent, 
and was written by Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D.—ED.] 


N article in the Princeton Review for April contains a summary 
A of the arguments in favour of the exemption of churches from 
taxation. It includes also, as belonging to the same category, colleges 
and charitable institutions. Without positively and entirely assuming the 
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opposite side of this question, I propose to state briefly some reasons 
why these arguments do not seem to me conclusive. 

1. The essayist argues that the property concerned consists of bene- 
factions of private individuals for the public good, and thus promotes 
directly the very ends for which taxes are imposed. 

In answer to this, be it observed that our Churches do not stand 
upon the same basis with our public institutions of learning and charity, 
nor do they bear the same relation to the State. Many, if not all, of 
our educational and charitable institutions have received endowment 
and support from the public treasuries. All of them acknowledge the 
supremacy of the State, are subject to State legislation and the inspec- 
tion of State officers. Even such an institution as Princeton College 
makes the Governor of New Jersey ex-officio president of the board of 
trustees. The Church knows no lord save Christ. Moreover, the 
Church differs wholly in origin and aim from the other institutions with 
which it is classed. The one is divine, the others are human. The 
object of the Church is not the common weal, but the glory of God in 
the salvation of men. Her warrant and authority rest not upon the 
consent of men, but on the revelation of God. Any argument which 
attempts to put this divine into the same category with human institu- 
tions is vicious. 

But, further, this argument assumes that all Churches are equally pro- 
motive of the public good ; which is not true in point of fact. Consti- 
tutional and statute law recognise no distinction between the different 
denominations of Christians or between Christianity and Paganism. A 
Roman Catholic cathedral is as well exempted as a Protestant house of 
worship ; a Chinese joss-house as well as either. Are all these equally 
promotive of the public welfare? Are not some of them promotive 
rather of public evils? It is not an answer to this to urge that the 
State cannot discriminate between the various religions. Not as insti- 
tutions of religion (according to the argument under review) are Churches 
exempt ; but because they are fitted to promote the public good. The 
State does, in fact, discriminate here, since it does not exempt all insti- 
tutions which claim to be beneficial. Railroads and manufactories are 
for the popular good; yet they are taxed. Now, inasmuch as this 
exemption is in its very nature a patronage of the State, based upon its 

judgment that all the organisations so exempted are public blessings, 
it is proper to raise the question whether a Chinese pagoda, or a 
Romanist seminary, is promotive of the moral or material prosperity of 
the nation, and especially whether it is equally as beneficial as our 
Evangelical Churches. 

2. It is argued that the exemption of churches, &c., lightens the 
burden of all other taxation. 
NN 
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If the proposition be true, it proves toomuch. Must the State exempt 
whatever lightens the burden of other taxes? Then every railroad and 
manufactory must go free, because by giving work to the poor it keeps 
them from pauperism ; because by developing the resources and in- 
creasing the general wealth of the whole country, it makes the weight 
of taxation much less onerous to those who bear it. Then let every 
elegant country seat, and every magnificent city mansion be exempt, 
not only because its erection and support give employment to hundreds,* 
but because its beauty is an educator of the public mind, lifting it to a 
higher plane of taste, laying the foundation of popular zesthetics. 

But it is doubtful, indeed, whether this proposition be true. It is 
beyond question, of course, that Churches, teaching a pure morality and 
enforcing the duties of industry, do exert a mighty influence to the pre- 
vention of crime and pauperism. Romish Churches must be honourably 
included in this category. But how is it proved that the influence of 
the Church in this respect is owing to, or dependent upon its exemption 
from taxation ?» How does it appear that the taxing of Church pro- 
perty would destroy the moral force of Christianity, or increase the 
burden of the taxes in any State or community ? 

3- It is asserted that the effect of taxing churches, colleges, &c., 
would be to cripple and tax some of them out of being. So far as 
churches are concerned, so much the better. A Church whose life 
depends on this indirect State patronage, this toleration by the world, 
has not enough vitality to make it worth preserving. Jesus Christ is 
worthy to receive riches, and if the millions who profess His name cannot 
sustain His cause as liberally and as fully as men of the world sustain 
railroads and coal mines, this only proves that Christianity has lost that 
grasp on the human heart which made it so gloriously successful in the 
days of the Apostles. 

There are many communities where the winding up of some Churches, 
which taxation would bring about, would be a great gain to the cause 
of Christianity and public morals. Here is a town which has two 
Presbyterian Churches, but only people enough to support one 
decently. Both drag on a sickly existence, too often embittered by 
mutual jealousies and broils. Let taxation, or any other strong-handed 
cause, wind up the weaker of the two ; and the consolidation of their 
vested property and the massing of their yearly income would support 
one Church liberally, and leave a surplus to send to the relief of feeble 
Churches in places where there is but one. The same is true, perhaps 
still more strikingly, of the position of the churches in some of our great 
cities. If ecclesiastical authority cannot control what is called Church 
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Extension, but what is often only Church inflation, according to the 
plainest dictates of prudence and common sense it would be no in- 
jury, but a blessing to religion, if some indirect effect of the civil law 
would prevent the accumulation of churches in neighbourhoods where 
they are not needed, and the running of Church enterprises on loose 
principles of credit, which would disgrace a third-rate insurance com- 
pany. 

Besides these considerations in answer to the arguments in favour 
of the present policy of exemption, there are some facts and principles 
which seem to be very strong reasons why Church property should be 
taxed. 

And, first of all, such taxation would appear to be a legitimate 
carrying out of the principles which are at the foundation of all our civil 
institutions. Governments are established among men to attain this 
end—the security of the people in life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; or, in other words, to protect men in the exercise of their 
natural rights. Inevitably it follows that the burden of supporting the 
government ought to be divided equally among all those who enjoy 
this protection. Two classes of objects are protected: persons and 
property. These, therefore, are the two sources of revenue. But all 
experience shows that the bulk of taxes must come from property, not 
from persons. Now, Church property stands in precisely the same 
attitude toward the law as does any other property. It belongs to the 
individuals who compose or will compose the congregation, and is held 
for them by a board of trustees, just as the estate of minors is held in 
trust by guardians, or the property of a manufacturing company by the 
directors. It matters not that the profits in the one case are paid in 
money, while in the other they are spiritual and eternal. They are 
both real. The Church enjoys the protection of the State. Why 
should it not pay for that protection ? 

The attitude of hospitals, public schools, reformatory institutions, or 
even higher academies of learning, is very different. The government 
contributes funds to their support, and exercises direct control over 
their administration: they are parts of the State, which cannot tax itself. 

In the second place, the exemption of Church property is liable to 
manifold abuses, the only effectual cure for which seems to be the 
abolition of the exemption. Chief among these is the enormous 
accumulation of property in the hands of a foreign hierarchy, which, as 
all history proves, they will not hesitate to use, when opportunity offers, 
for political ends. If there be any danger of Papal domination in 
this country, one of the great agencies by which it will be set up will 
be this accumulation of property, to which, for the sake of a little saving 
to themselves, Protestants have unwittingly contributed. From the 
NN2 
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very nature of their system, the Romish Church can avail itself of this 
exemption in ways impossible to us; and therefore, however impartial 
on paper, the present policy is, in fact, a most effective discrimination 
in their favour. 

Another abuse, injurious alike to the State, to the worldly business of 
men out of the Church, and to the name of religion, is the use of pro- 
perty nominally dedicated to God, and so exempted from taxes, for 
purely secular purposes. Why should such buildings as the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle and Plymouth Church, which are used constantly for public 
amusements and bring in a large revenue to their owners, be free from 
taxation, while the Academy of Music and Steinway Hall must pay 
heavily for the privilege of amusing the people? ‘The State cannot 
afford to make distinctions where there is no difference; nor can 
Christian men afford to defend what is, on its face, a manifest in- 
justice. 

There is a remedy suggested for this evil, which might be efficient 
if the execution of it were not attended with the same difficulty which 
prevented the fabulous mice from effecting their proposal to bell the cat. 
It is proposed that “ nothing should be exempt from taxes which, as to 
its use, income, and profits is not wholly devoted to the purposes of the 
Church or institution which holds it.” But who is to decide what those 
purposes are ? And whois to draw the line between that which is and that 
which is not consistent with these purposes? In olden times this might 
have been easy. But the order of affairs has changed. The devil has 
joined the Church. ‘The world has developed a pious side, and kindly 
consented to take the Church under its patronage. When that phase of 
Christianity whose highest end is manhood and whose graces are muscular, 
sets up a bowling alley in its basement, who is qualified to say that 
this is inconsistent with its own purposes? When that esthetic develop- 
ment of Christianity whose end is culture, substitutes a stage for a 
pulpit, or when the “local gospel” becomes political, adopts a plat- 
form, and electioneers, what tax-gatherer or legislature is competent 
to say that dramatic entertainments or political harangues, especially 
when prefaced with prayer and decorated with praise, are not consistent 
with the purposes of the Church, or that the profits shall not go, un- 
taxed, into the pockets of those who have invested their money in its 
securities ? 

It does begin to appear that the easiest and best way out of the 
muddle is for the State to say to such Churches something like what 
the Northern Carolina tavern-keeper said to the Methodist preacher 
who pleaded his profession as a reason why he should pass as a dead- 
head. ‘“ You came to my house like a sinner ; you ate, drank, and acted 
like a sinner ; and now you’ve got to pay like a sinner.” Certainly, 
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rather than make a State official the judge of the proper use of a church 
building, we should all consent to pay like sinners. 

I had intended to show that the arguments in favour of the exemp- 
tion of Church property are substantially the same in principle with those 
by which an Established Church is defended ; nor do I see how those 
who use these arguments can consistently sustain a hostile attitude 
to the formal union of Church and State. But there is not space 
left me to develop this point. I will only add that, if the effect of 
taxing Church property would be to give the Church a clearer appre- 
hension of her relation to Christ, her only King, a deeper sense of 
her duty to obey none but His law, to depend only on His patronage, 
to consecrate her money and her life to His cause, and to regard 
all things else as secondary to the advancement of His kingdom, such 
taxation, however oppressive it might seem at first, would result ulti- 
mately in the furtherance of the Gospel. Nor would the interests of 
the State suffer by such an absolute and, as some think, extreme carry- 
ing out of our avowed political principles. The majestic example of 
a Church, sustained by the free gifts of God’s people, without any aid, 
direct or indirect, from the State, bestowing generously its influence upon 
the industry and order of society, would act as the same example did 
in the apostolic days. The whole argument that the Church must be 
exempt because it does the State some good is a guéd pro guo doctrine 
not found in the letter or the spirit of the Gospel; and it forms no 
part of that moral power by which the Church, as Christ’s sacramental 
host, is to conquer the world for her Divine Lord. 

This whole subject of the relation of Church and State needs to be 
candidly discussed and fairly readjusted ; and, notwithstanding all our 
disavowals, there is no country which is more in want of such a re- 
adjustment than our own. 


——_—_——o $n0 een fe 


THe Bisuop or St. Davin's. 


T is not difficult to picture the kind of bishop who would satisfy 
[ that strong party in the Establishment whose views find an exponent 
in the Zimes. He should be a man of great intellectual force, to main- 
tain the dignity of his office and the prestige of the Church itself, but his 
power should be kept under proper restraint, lest it should tempt him into 
dangerous speculation, or, what would be worse still,into an undue exalta- 
tion of his own prerogatives. He should be careful not to hold strongly- 
pronounced opinions, or to identify himself so closely with any of the 
schools of thought in the Church as to be unable to assume a tone of 
impartiality, and should, in fact, be at once judicious and judicial. He 
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must be a man of high repute in personal character, and, if possible, also 
in diocesan work, but should beware of manifesting too much zeal, or 
forgetting that if it be at all his duty to promote the interests of Christ’s 
truth and kingdom, it must be done in such a way as not to endanger the 
security of the Establishment. Of course, it is not only right but neces- 
sary that he should himself be esteemed a religious man, but he should 
have piety tempered by something of a mundane spirit, so that he may 
deport himself becomingly in society, be able to meet men of the world 
on their own ground, understand what is due to the necessities of social 
and political life, and, in general, be able to maintain the dignity of the 
peer as well as the sanctity of the prelate. One grace above all others 
he should diligently cultivate—his moderation should be known to all 
men; for though zeal, even approaching to passionate fervour, would seem 
natural to the minister of Christ, it would be singularly inconvenient 
and possibly dangerous in a high dignitary of the Establishment. A slight 
excess of pliability, a little suppleness, even an occasional display of in- 
consistency, could be more readily pardoned than an earnestness which in 
the eyes of Erastian champions of the Establishment is nothing less than 
fanaticism. In their view it is infinitely better that a bishop should err 
on the side of leniency than of severity ; that he should be open to the 
suspicion of latitudinarianism than have a taint of bigotry, or of that fixed- 
ness of conviction and loyalty to principle which are confounded with 
it ; that he should be unduly pliable than severely rigid. Enthusiasm 
of any kind is a perfect disqualification, if it should discover itself in 
any prelate—whether it be for Evangelical principles, as with the Bishop 
of Durham ; or for his order and his Church, as in the case of the Bishop 
of Lincoln (whose vagaries the Methodist leaders, unconsciously lending 
themselves to the encouragement of this invertebrate Erastianism, or 
unwilling to see that Dr. Wordsworth is only true to the Anglican theory, 
mildly attribute to an ecclesiastical monomania) ; or for a suffering class 
of the community, as with the Bishop of Manchester, whose letter on 
the farmers’ lock-out is assumed to have barred all his chances of pro- 
motion, whatever they may have been. If Paul, or a man of his spirit, 
were by some strange chance to find his way on to the Bench, and to 
obey the divine necessity which compelled him to rebuke popular vices 
and preach unpopular truths, above all things to preach the Gospel, in- 
cluding what it is now fashionable to discredit as dogmas, and insisting 
on them with that force and authority which they should possess, he would 
be an apparition as unwelcome as surprising. Bishops of this type are 
not what Erastians want. They would be apt, in the nineteenth as in 
the first century, to turn the world upside down; and the one thing 


which these defenders of the Establishment want is to keep things as 
they are. 
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Bishop Thirlwall’s retirement from the position he had so long filled 
with such credit to his own reputation for ability and moderation and 
sound judgment, if with but little profit to the interest of his Church in 
the diocese, called forth such a chorus of praises from the men and 
journals of this party, that it might almost be supposed at first that he 
was their ideal prelate. Were we, however, to describe him thus, we 
should do him some injustice, for the late Bishop of St. David’s had 
some qualities which do not find favour in the eyes of these political 
religionists. The influences of his office had to some extent told upon 
him, and, so far as they affected him, it had unquestionably been in the 
way of deterioration ; years, too, had exerted a mellowing and moderating 
power upon him, and the spirit of the age had been so greatly changed 
since his own early days, that even its conservatism had almost reached 
the level of his youthful Liberalism. He was therefore able boldly to 
utter sentiments in the closing part of his career which would have 
exposed him to odium at its commencement ; but we must not forget 
that when courage was demanded, he showed himself equal to the neces- 
sities of the occasion, and did not hesitate to appear as the champion of 
unpopular causes—as, for example, when he advocated the admission of 
Dissenters to University degrees, at a time when such an opinion was 
regarded as rank heresy, especially when held and stoutly maintained 
by a leading member of one of the Universities. 

It requires perhaps less courage in one holding the exalted position 
of a bishop to assert opinions which are offensive to the great majority 
of people, and of course, as Liberal principles have attained supremacy, 
the advocacy of them has been less trying to those who are most 
sensitive to public opinion ; but it is due to Dr. Thirlwall to say that it 
never seems to have been a matter of consideration with him whether 
his views were likely to be popular or not. He may in some cases have 
shown more Conservative tendencies than might have been expected ; 
the spell of the Establishment idea may have fallen upon him, as it is very 
likely to fall on those who have been trained amid its associations. and 
over whom it has cast the enchantments of its dignities and rewards ; 
and it has happened that many of his utterances—calculated as they have 
been to moderate the violence of opposing parties, and suggesting those 
practical views so dear to a large class of Englishmen—have been 
extremely popular ; but there is not the slightest reason to suspect his 
thorough conscientiousness in the formation of his opinions, or to ima- 
gine that he would have hesitated to express them, though he might 
by doing so have called forth that howl of disapprobation with which 
our press is too prone to receive utterances which do not accord with 
prevailing views. Manly independence, superiority to selfish consider- 
ations, elevation above the influence of popular passion or clerical 
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prejudice, great clearness of thought and lucidity in exposition, have 
always characterised him, and have been the chief elements of his 
strength. Had the current of public feeling been flowing in a different 
direction from that which it has taken during the last twenty years, these 
qualities would have made him intensely unpopular. It would have 
been remembered only that he was opposed to the compulsory use of the 
Athanasian Creed, or a supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s action against 
the Irish Establishment, and he would have been condemned accordingly, 
with little, if any, recognition of the ability and calmness with which he 
had defended his cause. Liberal ideas have been predominant, and 
are so still, despite the Conservative reaction; and so Dr. Thirlwall, 
the enemy of sacerdotalism, the advocate of comprehensiveness, the 
exponent of a Liberal policy in Parliament and Convocation, though 
still a stout defender of the Establishment, has been popular. But it 
has never been his policy to swim with the tide, it has only been his 
good fortune that the tide has so often been with him; butif it had been 
his lot to breast it, there is abundant proof that he would have done it 
manfully, and that its utmost violence would not have turned him aside 
from the right. 

This explains what at first seems rather a paradox, that one of the 
most influential and popular of our bishops—popular even amongst 
those who knew that in theological opinions a wide gulf separated him 
from them—has nevertheless always been a courageous and independent 
man, who has thought out all questions for himself, who has never bowed 
before the idols of party or of public opinion, who has often held a 
position so far isolated that he has been the keenest critic of the argu- 
ments and proceedings of those to whose proposals he has given the 
weight of his great influence. Very much of his power is due, of course, 
to the great intellectual force which has extorted the reluctant admiration 
of those who are the furthest removed from sympathy with his opinions. 
It would, we suppose, be generally admitted that he was the greatest 
scholar among the bishops of his day—one who loved learning for its 
own sake, who had intermeddled with various departments of knowledge, 
and who made himself master of every subject which he undertook to 
treat. His History of Greece was remarkable not only in itself, but 
because it was one of the first-fruits of the revival of classical scholarship 
among us, and because it exhibited the union of independent thinking 
with a high degree of scholarship. It emancipated the English mind 
from the thraldom of the idea which Mitford had so diligently instilled, 
and which misrepresented the whole of Grecian story, and it maintains 
its position still, despite the formidable rivalry of Grote’s noble work, 
inferior to that great history in style and finish, but more reliable because 
of its more unimpassioned tone and impartial temper. 
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A man, then, who had a greatness independent of his office, and had 
a high literary reputation before he became a bishop, was sure to have 
weight, especially if his scholarship was not that of the recluse or of the 
partisan, but of the clear-headed, philosophical, practical thinker, who 
knew how to use his knowledge of the past as a guide in studying the 
problems of the present. Dr. Thirlwall’s mind was eminently judicial, 
determined to look at all sides of a question, and examine every kind of 
evidence that might be available before pronouncing a deliverance 
—able to hold in restraint prejudices that might disturb the judgment, 
skilful in balancing antagonistic arguments, and assigning to all their 
proper place and weight. He was originally intended for the bar, 
and it can hardly be doubted that with such rare talents as he pos- 
sessed he must have attained great distinction, and would probably 
have reached one of the highest places on the bench. ‘This change 
of purpose seems to us to have been unfortunate for the profession, 
and possibly for himself; for he would have found in it a congenial 
sphere, and he would have sustained at the very highest level the 
well-earned fame of the most exalted judicial office. It would be easy 
to find numbers of men better fitted to be bishops; but had he become 
a chancellor or chief justice, we believe that Dr. Thirlwall might safely 
have challenged competition with the most distinguished luminaries of his 
day. His judicial character, however, recommended him to the sober 
and intelligent, though not very earnest men, who are kept in perpetual 
alarm by the strife of parties, who deprecate nothing so much as violence, 
and call everything which savours of strength of opinion and fervour of 
zeal violence, and who hail as a very Daniel one who can set forth so 
powerfully the reasonings on all sides as to suggest the conclusion, so 
welcome to this class of mind, that he must be very foolish who allows 
himself to show great earnestness on behalf of any. Dr. Thirlwall 
seldom failed to reach this ideal. It was not that he shrunk from taking 
a decided course, still less that he veiled his opinions in utterances of 
studied ambiguity, nor even that he bore very lightly upon those to whom 
he was opposed, but that he scrupulously avoided all exaggerations, and 
scorned to descend to ad captandum platitudes, and supported with a 
force which was all the stronger because of the calmness with which it 
was wielded, the conclusions which he set forth in language which was 
generally a model of clearness and condensation. He was no trimmer, 
but spoke decidedly on most of the great controversies which have dis- 
tracted the Church during the eventful period of his Episcopate, and 
never spoke without leaving his mark on the discussion. If his sympa- 
thies were not fervid, they were real and steady, and if his opinions were 
reached with great care, they were so consistent and definite that it 
was always easy to calculate where he would be found. Sacerdotalism 
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has had no more dangerous foe, for no one has more thoroughly gauged 
its character, or could more easily and effectually dispose of its pre- 
tensions. The Broad Church School has had no more powerful ally, 
because he is one who has never pressed its conclusions too reck- 
lessly, while he has brought to the support of its views all the prestige 
of his great erudition. His Charges, extending over a period of thirty-two 
years, deal in frankest and most vigorous style with the questions which 
were being agitated at the time of their delivery, and are among the most 
valuable aids to an understanding of the ecclesiastical events of the 
time. Their breadth of view, their massive thought, their trenchant 
style, and their exhaustive treatment of the subjects under review, dis- 
tinguish them from the majority of such episcopal productions. They are 
neither ephemeral nor superficial, but able expositions of great principles, 
which have bearings far beyond the range of the particular points on 
which they are brought to bear. The Bishop could hardly employ his 
leisure better than by collecting and re-editing them, enriched by historic 
and other notes. 

It was a strange irony of fortune which allotted such a man to a 
diocese in South Wales, which, though large in extent, and involving 
serious responsibilities and duties, was altogether unsuited for one of 
his calibre. Weare not prepared to say what kind of bishop would 
suit Wales, or whether any bishop would be likely to win her people 
back from the Nonconformity in whose principles they have been 
trained, and to which they are so deeply attached ; but it is easy to see 
that Dr. Thirlwall was one of the last men for the office. If he had 
been seated in Ely or Oxford, we can understand that he might have 
been a potent influence ; but St. David’s wanted an apostle, not a scholar 
—an enthusiast, not a moderator—one possessed with the passion of his 
office, not one who cultivated a philosophic superiority to passion of 
every kind. Perhaps the day may come when the Church of England 
may understand that it would be well for her highest good if all her 
bishops were of this type, but assuredly in Wales, where the work to 
be done is chiefly of a missionary character, men with the missionary 
spirit should be employed. This was not Dr. Thirlwall’s temper any 
more than it was that of the bishops appointed by the earlier Whig 
administrations. ‘They were liberal-minded, highly-cultured, scholarly 
men: the Stanleys, Hampdens, and others of the school whom our 
Whig rulers delighted to honour, had a strong sense of their duty to 
the Church, and they conscientiously endeavoured to fulfil it ; but their 
most devoted friends would not assert that they had apostolic zeal. It 
is not probable that any of their class could, with any fairness, have 
asked the question which was put in relation to a living bishop in one 
of the principal journals of his diocese : ‘‘ When will the Bishop of 
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—— begin to preach religion?” but it is certain that most of them at- 
tached comparatively small importance to what we esteem the distinctive 
truths of the Gospel, and did much to foster that contempt for dogma 
(in reality, contempt for all positive belief) which is one of the worst 
tendencies of the age. It has gone very much further than they in- 
tended, but it can hardly be denied that the root of the evil is to be found 
in their teachings. How far the tendency was developed in Dr. Thirlwall 
it is not for us todetermine. His action on the “ Essays and Reviews” 
controversy, to which we shall shortly refer, sufficiently proves that its 
extreme manifestations did not command his sympathy, but at least it 
was strong enough to prevent him from making any impression on the 
Welsh mind. Indeed, by temperament and habits, as well as opinion, 
he was unsuited to the special work of the diocese, and though he ably 
discharged his official duties, it can hardly be maintained that his ad- 
ministration was effective. 

A report, which has recently been current relative to the Bishop, 
gives a singular and not very satisfactory indication of the impression 
he has made on circles where something ought to be known of his 
opinions. One of the latest attacks upon Christianity is an anonymous 
work on “Supernatural Religion,” which, in a courteous and apparently 
candid spirit, and with a considerable display of learning, undertakes the 
examination of the external evidences of revelation, and maintains 
that they are insufficient to verify its claims. This book was confidently 
said to be from the pen of Dr. Thirlwall. How such a rumour origi- 
nated it is hard to say, for we have been unable to find’ any signs that 
could at all associate it with him ; and able as it unquestionably is, it is 
paying it too high a compliment to suggest that it is worthy of so 
accomplished a scholar. The significant circumstance, however, is, that 
it was not thought incredible. A more remarkable proof of the wide- 
spread belief in the disloyalty of some of the clergy to their own pro- 
fession than the credence given to a report that an aged bishop had 
deliberately sought to overthrow the faith of men in the Book to the 
teaching of which his life had been devoted, it is not easy to imagine. 
But, improbable as the tale seemed, impossible as it ought to have been 
pronounced by everyone who heard it, it was so generally accepted 
that it was thought necessary to elicit a distinct and positive contradic- 
tion, which was given in such absolute terms as to preclude the possi- 
bility of its being questioned. 

Let us say, further, the report did the Bishop gross injustice. The 
“‘ Essays and Reviews ” were hardly so pronounced, some of them much 
less so, but he condemned them, and especially condemned them as the 
work of clergymen, in language which was not more severe than they 
deserved, but which at the time excited the astonishment of many who 
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knew that his own orthodoxy had been impeached in earlier days. 
‘What must become of Christianity,” he says, ‘‘after its supernatural 
groundwork has been withdrawn from under it, I do not now inquire ; 
but to maintain that the fundamental doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land can survive that displacement is a paradox which no ingenuity 
can reconcile with common sense.” ‘These pregnant words of one who 
cannot be accused of ignorance or narrowness, and who is perhaps as 
illustrious an example of culture as it would be easy to find, cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. They ought to have protected him from any 
suspicion of having written a book with the distinct object of sweeping 
away the foundation to which he himself attaches so much value ; unless, 
indeed, it be suggested that during the interval he has been gradually 
turning aside from the faith which, in previous years, had evidently been 
strengthening its hold upon him. But it is a favourite device of the 
Rationalist school to suggest that the more intelligent among Christian 
ministers do not believe what they are supposed to hold ; and it must be 
confessed that the lax ideas as to.the obligations of clerical subscription 
which have been boldly maintained by men of high integrity have lent 
more countenance than was desirable to the idea. That Dr. Thirlwall 
was fixed upon as one in relation to whom an allegation of this kind 
might be made, is due to the eminence of his scholarship and the 
known liberality of his views. But that liberality has not degenerated 
into indefiniteness, as may be gathered from his opinions of the scheme 
of comprehension advocated by the essayists: ‘The ideal sketched 
in this volume of a National Church, without a theology, without a 
confession, without a creed, with no other basis of united worship 
than a system of universal equivocation, has probably struck many 
with surprise at its extravagance. The scheme by which it is to be 
realised seems to exhibit an incongruity, almost amounting to opposi- 
tidn, between the means and the end. It aims at the cementing of 
religious unity by a process apparently tending to the most complete 
disintegration of all religious communion. It proposes to attract 
larger congregations to our services by extinguishing as much as possible 
the devotional element in them, and turning our churches into lecture- 
rooms, for the inculcation of ethical common-place, as to which there 
is supposed to be no room for any difference of opinion in the 
audience.” 

It is not to be supposed from this that the Bishop would have narrowed 
the boundaries of the Church, but simply that he objected to a scheme 
of comprehension by which the Church would surrender every principle 
for which she was bound to contend, and be content, in fact, perdere vitam 
propter causas vivendi. With his usual fairness, he urges strongly the 
injustice which such a plan would inflict upon a school with whom he 
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had but little sympathy. Calvinists, or, as we should say, Evangelicals, 
would refuse to belong to a Church constituted on the Multitudinist 
principle, and “these Dissenters would include almost all the earnest 
religious feeling of the nation.” The argument needs to be studied in 
full, not only to appreciate its force, but to see how far the Bishop was 
removed from the extreme Rationalism of the anonymous writer with 
whom on insufficient grounds, or rather on no grounds atall, it has been 
sought to identify him. Perhaps there was not one of their censors 
whose criticisms were so much felt by the seven authors of the cele- 
brated volume, partly because they were so unexpected from him, and 
still more because they were so telling in their very moderation and 
liberality. Dr. Rowland Williams, by whom some of the observations in 
the Charge of 1863 must have been specially felt, entered the lists as 
their champion ; but he found, as did Mr. Malcolm Maccoll when he 
undertook to controvert the Bishop’s views on the Athanasian Creed, 
that he was a very unpleasant adversary to meet, his perfect self-control 
and wide extent of knowledge, and great tact in presenting his arguments, 
giving him an immense advantage over his opponents. 

Generous and liberal he always was, even when dealing with those whose 
action he most strongly disapproved as wrong in principle and menac- 
ing the safety of the Establishment. Of the perils which threatened this 
institution which he loved so well—and yet not with that blind devotion 
which is so characteristic of his school, and which, in the case of the 
Dean of Westminster, has become almost a mania, that prevents him from 
forming sound views on any question which is directly or remotely related 
to it—he had a very strong impression. The frequent warnings of danger 
which he gives in his Charges are not mere conventional expressions, still 
less are notes of alarm from one under the influence of panic, but the wise 
monitions of a far-seeing man, whom long experience, wide observation, 
and great insight, had raised to the character of a seer. “A Church,” he 
said in the Charge of 1869, “may perish through decay of its vital 
forces ; may shrivel up into a mere form, from which the spirit has fled, 
and for which nothing can be more desirable than that it should be swept 
away to make room for a living reality. But the spectacle of a Church 
going to wreck through the opposite cause, through an exuberance of 
vigour wasted in internal conflicts, is even more painful to contemplate.” 
Feeling that this was “not a mere possibility, but a real and actually 
imminent danger,” he sought to guard against it by labouring to correct 
error and yet pleading for liberty, so long as it was not abused to utter 
lawlessness and anarchy. His argument against Ritualism is as complete 
and effective as that against Rationalism ; and he does not hesitate, 
while rejoicing that in the case of Mr. Bennett the Judicial Committee 
were “enabled to avoid the necessity of investing the defendant with 
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the halo of martyrdom,” quietly, and as it seems with a half-suppressed 
sarcasm, to indicate the difficulty of justifying the principle of the judg- 
ment. Mr. Bennett “ having expressed the same thought in two different 
forms of words—the one perfectly plain and simple, the other in the 
highest degree obscure and ambiguous—he was allowed the privilege of 
expounding that which was unmistakeably erroneous by that which might 
mean anything or nothing.” Condemnation need not be more emphatic ; 
and so we doubt not it was felt to be by those to whose remarkable 
decision it referred. 

It is eminently characteristic of the Bishop thus to criticise a procedure 
which, nevertheless, had his full approval. His genius is analytical rather 
than synthetical, and while his Charges reveal extraordinary critical 
power, there are no indications of an ability for construction. But his 
criticism is almost invariably as candid as it is searching, owing its caustic 
force entirely to its justice, not to the severity of his language. Only in 
dealing with Nonconformists does he seem to us sometimes to fall below 
his own high level. We expected a bishop, of course, to charge in favour ot 
“religious instruction,” but we hardly expected the Bishop of St. David’s 
to adopt a tone worthy of his neighbour of Gloucester and Bristol. We 
did not suppose that he would admire what he calls the “secularist 
ideal,” but we did not think that, in the face of what Free Churches have 
done in providing for the religious wants of the people, he would have 
indulged in a sneer at “an abstraction which we call voluntary effort.” 
The Principality, and his own diocese in particular, ought to have 
shown him the peril as well as the injustice of such a mode of attack. 
The retort is so obvious that we should have been surprised at the rash- 
ness which provoked it, were it not that any stick seems good enough 
with which to whip a Dissenter. It is the “ abstraction called voluntary 
effort,” not his State Church, which has saved Wales from practical 
heathenism ; and it has thus justified its ability to undertake that work 
to which the Bishop thinks it so ludicrously unequal—the religious 
education of the young. 

The Conservative influences of age and position have evidently asserted 
themselves over the Bishop, and without venturing to pry into his secret 
history,we should say that a more religious tone has diffused itself over his 
spirit. Emotional he could never become, but he seems to have grown 
in his devotion to Christian truth. Asa Churchman he has certainly 
been more pronounced, and has more than once opposed our Noncon- 
formists ; speaking strongly, as might have been expected, against our 
Educational policy ; condemning the Burials Bill as “one-sided and 
unjust,” while conceding that there was a grievance that ought to 
be redressed ; and even denying our right to a participation in the en- 
dowed schools of the country. But we can always recognise a high- 
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minded opponent, even where we think that his circumstances have 
sometimes coloured the views of an intellect singularly clear and logical. 
He will be followed into his retirement by the hearty respect of all who 
know how to appreciate the honesty and the strength of one from whom 
they may often have been compelled to differ, but in whom they cannot 
fail to recognise a man of transcendent ability and eminent moral 


worth. 


meee! 


Notices or New Books. 


The Early Heroes of the Temperance 
Reformation. By WILLIAM LOGAN, 
Glasgow: Scottish Temperance League. 


THE early history of the Temperance 
movement is full of interesting incidents, 
and Mr. Logan has many amusing anec- 
dotes to tell. We should like to have 
heard the proposal that was made, in 
good faith, somewhere in Ireland, that 
drinking spirits should be given up, 
but that ‘‘one tumbler of punch” 
should be allowed at dinner. And we 
should like to have seen Mr. Livesey, 
with a hand-bell, going about the streets, 
nearHolborn, announcing the Temperance 
meeting at which he was to speak in the 
evening. It must have been rather amus- 
ing, too, to have witnessed the following 
scene, which took place at Hamilton, and 
at which Mr. Logan was present. The 
speaker was Mr. Collins, the great Scotch 
publisher. . ‘On that occasion I was not 
a little surprised and puzzled on observing 
the church officer walk into the place of 
meeting with a fine white pillow under 
his arm, In the lecturer’s zeal to direct 
public attention to the fearful ravages of 
strong drinks, he was then addressing 
meetings in different parts of the country 
almost every night, and had somewhat 
inflamed his hand: hence a considerate 
friend had suggested the use of the pillow. 
Mr. Collins placed it on the desk before 
him in order to protect his hand, which, 
in the great earnestness and enthusiasm 
of his advocacy, he brought so frequently, 
and with such force, upon the desk, that 
but for the pillow between him and the 
hard board it would probably have been 
lacerated.” [Does this explain the origin 
of that preposterous invention, the pulpit 


cushion?] ‘* Very soon the feathers in 
the pillow were driven to each end, where- 
upon he took it up in both hands, shook 
the feathers hastily together, and pro- 
ceeded with his address. This he did 
several times, until ultimately, as if impa- 
tient of such repeated adjustments of the 
pillow, he doubled it up, and keeping 
hold of it by the two ends with one hand, 
knocked away with the other ; and before 
he had reached the last half of the lecture 
he became so animated that the pillow 
was abandoned altogether.” The book 
is really a very pleasant one. 


The Life and Times of Louisa, Queen 
of Prussia. By ELIZABETH HARRIET 
Hupson. London: W. Isbister & Co. 


Is it fair to notice a book without reading 
it? We remember hearing of a writer 
who thought that the best way of keeping 
his critical judgment free from ‘‘ bias’ 
was not to read the books he reviewed ; it 
was impossible, he said, not to be preju- 
diced either in favour of the book or 
against it, if you were so unwise as to 
read it. Now we have tried to read Miss 
Hudson’s book, but have failed. Her 
introductory sketch of Prussian history is 
fairly clear and interesting; we should 
probably speak even more strongly in 
praise of it but for the dreary impression 
produced on us by what follows. We 
have tried again and again to read what 
she has to tell us about her heroine, but 
at last we have been obliged to abandon 
the attempt. Once we got quite alarmed, 
and thought that we must be in danger of 
suffering from ‘softening of the brain,” 
so incapable were we of making out the 
story, and forming a coherent idea of it. 
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How the same writer could have written 
the first 140 pages that wrote the rest is 
a perplexity to us. 


Memoir of Thomas T. Lynch. Edited 
by WILLIAM WHITE. London: W. 
Isbister & Co. 

Mr. WuiTE has done his work with 

beautiful modesty, and with great rever- 

ence for his subject. The materials he 
had at command were very slight, but he 
has made the best of them. Mr. Lynch’s 
life was not a life of incident, and his true 
history could have been told only in an 
autobiography. That he was a man of 
very unusual powers, even those who 
knew only his published works must ac- 
knowledge ; and by the testimony of all 
who knew him, his published works fail 
to give an adequate impression of the 
extraordinary affluence of his intellect. 

Considering his ill health, it is very sur- 

prising he accomplished so much ; and his 

ill health, more perhaps than anything 

else, accounts for a certain self-conscious- 

ness, which, to those who did not know 
him personally, gives an unpleasant fla- 
vour to much of what he has written. 

But the wonder is that, with such suffer- 

ing, he was not more absorbed in himself. 

The few pages which Mr. Cox prefaced 

to a collection of Mr. Lynch’s miscel- 

laneous papers, it is hardly possible to 
read without tears. 


The A BC of Chemistry. By Mrs. R. B. 
TayLor. Edited by W. Matrieu 
WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S.  Lon- 
don : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

THE editor of this little manual, a dis- 
tinguished chemist and a most successful 
teacher, writes of it in terms which make 
any commendation of ours unnecessary ; 
but we are bound to say that it seems to 
us one of the clearest and most perfect 
elementary text-books that we ever had 
the good fortune to meet with. 
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Old-Fashioned 
COOPER. 
Stoughton. 


By THOMAS 
Hodder and 


Scenes. 
London : 


THOMAS Cooper is a man of genius, and 
writes Engiish of a kind that we seldom 
meet with ; but these stories were written 
thirty years ago, and written when he was 
giving his strength to the “‘ Purgatory of 
Suicides.” We wonder that he should 
have been prevailed upon by unwise 
friends to republish them. 


Hymns selected from Faber. By R. PEAR- 
SALL SMITH. London: W. Isbister 
and Co, 

A VERY pretty volume. Many of Faber’s 

hymns are very beautiful, and Mr. Pearsall 

Smith has selected those which are most 

free from the special colour which his 

Roman Catholic faith gave to much that 

he wrote. 


Bible Truth and Broad Church Error. 
By WILLIAM RITCHIE, D.D., Dunse. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 

Tue “Bible Truth” which is here ex- 
pounded and defended comprises—plenary 
and verbal inspiration,—the miraculous 
incarnation of Christ, —Hissubstitutionary 
atonement,—the restricted fatherhood of 
God,—justification by faith in Christ as 
the substitute, or, in other words, imputed 
righteousness, —eternal punishment,—re- 
ligious doctrine the foundation of religious 
life. The writer deals by the way with 
the views of Theodore Parker, Newman, 
Colenso, Schleiermacher, Coleridge, 
Robertson, Bushnell, Maurice, and 
several others. If the book is somewhat 
hard, and not very new in its way of put- 
ting things, it is at least solid and sensible. 
As the plenary and verbal inspiration of 
the Bible is the foundation of the argu- 
ment, it is natural that all explanation of 
moral difficulties should be omitted ; and 
the value of the book lies in the collation 
of Bible testimony. 
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THe EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 
X.—THEBES. 


HE great monuments of the splendour and power of the ancient 
Egyptians are their temples and their tombs. Their houses 
appear to have been small and mean, and constructed of very perishable 
materials ; their tombs have lasted uninjured for thousands of years. 
To the homes in which they were to pass their brief and transient 
earthly life they gave hardly any thought ; their chief care was for those 
eternal dwelling-places in which they were to rest after death.* The 
structure of the tombs does not follow an invariable type: one general 
idea appears in most, if not all of them, but there are considerable 
variations in detail, and the tombs of the Kings at Thebes are unique. 
Speaking broadly and roughly, an Egyptian tomb consists of three 
divisions. There is, first, what we should describe as an external 
chapel, always accessible, often richly decorated, and containing 
tablets recording the name and illustrating the virtues of the deceased. 
Here, on appointed anniversaries, were celebrated the services in 
honour of the dead, which formed a great part of the religion of 
Egypt. This “chapel” sometimes has several chambers. ‘There is 
next a vertical well, communicating with chambers containing the dead 
bodies. Finally, there are the chambers themselves. When these had 


* Mariette-Bey, ‘‘Notices des Principaux Monuments 4 Boulaq: Avant-Propos,” 
p. 23. The whole account of the Tombs of Egypt given by Mariette-Bey in his intro- 
duction to the Catalogue of the Museum is extremely interesting ; it is the clearest 
and most intelligible account that I have met with, 

oO 
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received the bodies for which they were destined, the well was filled up 
with sand and stones, which, having had water poured upon them, con- 

solidated into a hard, firm mass,’and effectually protected the sacred dead 

from violation. In Lower Egypt the funeral “chapel” was a building 

erected in the Necropolis. But the ranges of hills which run by the 

river above Cairo suggested the idea of securing for the dead a still 

more secure resting-place. The “chapel” consists of a chamber, or 

several chambers, cut into the face of the rock; the“ well” descends 

from one corner; and the chambers in which the dead repose are 

excavated out of the rock beneath. 

The peculiarity of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes is derived 
from the separation of the funeral ‘‘ chapels” from the real tombs. The 
** chapels,” in several cases, are magnificent temples erected on the piain 
between the hills and the river ; the tombs are cut into the rock in a 
lateral valley lying at some distance. 

We spent two days on the western bank, giving the first day to the 
Tombs proper,.and the second to the Temples, which are really not 
temples, but funeral monuments to perpetuate the glory of the kings 
who are buried in the valley behind. 

We went over the river in a rough kind of barge, and, as the barge was 
aground before we reached the bank, we crossed the shallow water on the 
backs of muscular Arabs. Donkeys were waiting for us, as usual, and there 
were four or five children—all of them girls, I think—who had their 
water-jars on their heads ready to run by our side. One of them, a 
pretty graceful child about twelve years of age, specially attached her- 
self to the service of Mr. Wallis, but was good enough to bring her jar 
to me when I wanted to drink. Fatima—that was the pretty name of 
the pretty Arab maiden—was quite a little queen among her less attrac- 
tive companions. She was the only one that had shoes on her feet, and 
they were made of bright red leather ; after she had been running with 
us for a mile or two, her ladyship seemed to think that her shoes were 
an encumbrance, and it was delicious to see the air with which she 
slipped them off and handed one to one child and another to another, 
taking it for granted, apparently, that the poor little mortals would 
esteem it a privilege to carry them. For about a mile and a half, or 
perhaps two miles, the ride was across pleasant fields; then we struck 
the Desert. After a little time we were in the valley of the Tombs—a 

fierce sun in the heavens, the heat of which was reflected from the lime- 
stone cliffs rising, often precipitously, on each side of the valley, and 
beneath us burning sand. The children still ran without showing any 
signs of exhaustion, although one or two of them could not have been 
more than six or seven years of age, and every one of them had a jar of 
water on her head. We Europeans and Americans, although we were 
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riding, often cried out for water ; and whenever Fatima lifted her jar to 
my lips, I felt as though I could have drunk a hogshead. 

We explored nine out of the twenty-five tombs which have been 
opened. Of the twenty-five all are not the tombs of kings; some princes 
and high officers of state had the honour of being buried in the same 
valley as their sovereigns.* 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the tombs separately ; 
and in this case my “notes” give my memory hardly any aid. While we 
were actually in the tombs, to write even a brief description of what 
we saw was almost impossible. But it is easy to convey an idea of their 
general structure. The hill in which they are excavated is about 400 
or 500 feet in height ; not a blade of grass relieves its bare and burning 
sides. Sometimes an open passage of thirty or even fifty feet in length 
is cut into the hill, and through this you pass to the real entrance of 
the tomb: sometimes you pass immediately out of the intense light into 
the subterranean gloom. In some cases the corridor slopes down to 
the chambers by a very gradual incline from the entrance ; in other cases 
there are precipitous steps cut into the rock, descending at once twenty- 
five or thirty feet, and then the corridor begins. The corridor varies 
from eight or ten feet to twelve or fourteen feet inheight. In the larger 
tombs there are chambers on each side of the passage, in which, pro- 
bably, servants or relations of the king who died before him were buried. 
Occasionally the corridor opens into a large and lofty hall before the 
final resting-place of the king is reached ; but in all cases, I believe, 
the remotest recess of a tomb is a large chamber reserved for the royal 
sarcophagus. 

It was not easy, as I have already said, to use a pencil and note-book 
while breathing the close and heavy atmosphere and while passing 
through the dimly-lighted passages and halls of these subterranean 
structures, and I supplement my own recollections by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s description in his “ Modern Egypt and Thebes.” 

The first into which we descended was the Tomb of Rameses IX. 
(B.c. 1140).+ It is one of the least interesting, but as it was the first 
we saw, it was very impressive. It penetrates into the hill 132 feet. 
The second was the Tomb of Rameses IV. [B.c. 1190], which is 218 feet 
in length, including the passage by which it is entered, and which is open 
tothe sky. The third was the Tomb of Rameses VII. [B.c. 1160]: 
including the external passage it is 243 feet in length. 

The fourth that we visited—the tomb of Rameses VI. [B.c. 1170] — 
is far more beautiful and interesting than any of those that we had seen 


* Mariette-Bey, ‘‘Itinéraire,” p. 226. 
¢ These dates are only approximate. The twentieth dynasty—Rameses III.— 
Amun-meses—reigned from B.C. 1200—1085. (Wilkinson. ) 
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before. The descent from the entrance is very gradual ; and its extent, 
and the number of the chambers and the profusion of the decorations, 
are extremely remarkable. Its total length is 342 feet. 

Still more interesting was the next—the tomb of Rameses III. [B.c. 
1200] —called Bruce’s Tomb, from the name of the traveller by whom 
it was first examined, or the Harper’s Tomb, from one of the frescoes 
on its walls. The frescoes are very curious and instructive ; they 
reproduce nearly the whole life of the ancient people. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s description is extremely interesting :— 

“The most interesting part is unquestionably the series of small chambers 
in the two first passages, since they throw considerable light on the style of 
the furniture and arms, and consequently on the manners and customs, of 
the Egyptians. 

“Tn the first to the left (entering) is the kitchen, where the principal groups, 
though much defaced, may yet be recognised. Some are engaged in slaugh- 
tering oxen and cutting up the joints, which are put into caldrons on a 
tripod placed over a wood fire, and in the lower line a man is employed in 
cutting a leather strap he holds with his feet—a practice common throughout 
the East. Another pounds something for the kitchen in a large mortar ; 
another apparently minces the meat; and a pallet suspended by ropes, run- 
ning in rings which are fastened to the roof, is raised from the ground, to 
guard against the intrusion of rats and other depredators. On the opposite 
side, in the upper line, two men knead a substance with their feet ; others 
cook meat, pastry, and broth—probably of lentils, which fill some baskets 
beside them ; and of the frescoes of the lower line sufficient remains to show 
that others are engaged in drawing off, by means of syphons, a liquid from 
vases before them. On the end wall is the process of making bread, but the 
dough is kneaded by the hand, and not, as Herodotus and Strabo say, by the 
feet ; and small black seeds being sprinkled on the surface of the cakes 
(probably habbeh-séda, still used in Egypt), they are carried ona wooden pallet 
to the oven, 

“In the opposite chamber are several boats, with square chequered sails, 
some having spacious cabins, and others only a seat near the mast. They 
are richly painted, and loaded with ornaments; and those in the lower lines 
have the mast and yard lowered over the cabin. 

“ The succeeding room, on the right hand, contains the various arms and 
warlike implements of the Egyptians, among which are knives, quilted 
helmets, spears, ataghdéns, or daggers, quivers, bows, arrows, falchions, coats- 
of-mail, darts, clubs, and standards. On either side of the door is a black 
cow with the head-dress of Athor, one accompanied by hieroglyphics signify- 
ing the North; the other by those of the South, probably intimating that these 
are the arms of Upper and Lower Egypt. The blue colour of some of the 
weapons suffices to prove them to have been of steel, and is one of .several 
strong arguments in favour of the conclusion that the early Egyptians were 
acquainted with the use of iron. 

“ The next chamber has chairs of the most elegant form, covered with rich 
drapery, highly ornamented, and evincing admirable taste; nor can anyone, 
on contemplating the beauty of Egyptian furniture, refuse for one moment 
his assent to the fact, that this people were greatly advanced in the arts of 
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civilisation and the comforts of domestic life. Sofas, couches, vases of porce- 
lain and of pottery, copper utensils, caldrons, rare woods, printed stuffs, 
leopard skins, baskets of a very neat and graceful shape, and basins and 
ewers, whose designs vie with the productions of the cabinet-maker, com- 
plete the interesting series of these frescoes. 

“ The next contains agricultural scenes, in which the inundation of the Nile 
passing through the canals, sowing and reaping wheat, and a grain which 
from its height and round head appears to be the doora or sorghum, as well 
as the flowers of the country, are represented. But however successful the 
Egyptians may have been in seizing the character of animals, they have 
failed in the art of drawing trees and flowers, and their coloured plants would 
perplex the most profound botanist equally with the fanciful productions of an 
Arabic herbarium. That which follows contains different forms of the God 
Osiris, having various attributes. 

“The second chamber, on the opposite side, merely offers emblems and 
deities. In the next are birds and some productions of Egypt, as geese and 
quails, eggs and pomegranates, grapes, with other fruits and herbs, among 
which last is the ghiélga, or Periploca secamone of Linnzus, still common in 
the deserts of Egypt, and resembling in form the ivy, which is unknown in 
this country. The figures in the lower line are of the god Nilus. 

“Tn the succeeding chamber are rudders and sacred emblems, and the 
principal figures in the last are two harpers playing on instruments of not 
inelegant form before the god Aa or Hercules. From these the tomb received 
its name. One has ten or eleven, the other apparently fourteen strings, and 
one, if not both, of the minstrels is blind. 

“ Each of these small apartments has a pit, now closed, in which it is 
probable that some of the officers of the king’s household were buried ; and 
the subjects on their walls will then refer to the station they held, as the chief 
cook, the superintendent of the royal boats, the armour-bearer, stewards of 
the household and of the royal demesne, the priest of the king, the gardener, 
hieraphoros, and minstrel.’* 


We next descended into the tomb of Rameses X. [B.c. 1130], which 
has no special interest, and then into “ Belzoni’s,”—the tomb of Sethi I. 
[B.c. 1300]. 

This is regarded as the most splendid of all the royal catacombs. Its 
decorations have a vigour and beauty and wealth of colouring which the 
other tombs do not rival, but the subjects are not so entertaining. 
They do not illustrate the earthly life of the people, but the conceptions 
which they had formed of what lies beyond death. 

“The gods have strange forms. Long serpents glide alongthe chambers 
or erect themselves at the doors. The condemned are being beheaded ; 
others are being hurled into the flames. A kind of terror would seize 
the visitor who penetrated alone into these subterranean passages and 
halls, if he did not know that, after all, underlying these grotesque 
representations is the most consolatory of all beliefs—the assurance that, 
after the trials of this life, the soul will inherit eternal happiness. This 





* ‘*Modern Egypt and Thebes,” vol. ii. 207-209, 
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is the real meaning of the frescoes with which the walls of the tomb are 
covered. Before the kings of Egypt were buried they were judged. 
. . - And the innumerable legends with which the tomb is covered, from 
its entrance to its remotest chamber, represent the judgment of the 
soul after its separation from the body, the trials to which it is sub- 
mitted, and which it is able to pass through only in the strength of 
those virtues which it has manifested on earth. The serpents which 
rear their forbidding forms at every door are the guardians of successive 
stages by which the soul travels to its celestial bliss ; and it cannot pass 
them except on showing proof of its piety and goodness. ‘The long texts 
which stretch across the walls are the hymns in which the soul celebrates 
the honour and greatness of the divinity. When the dead man is pro- 
nounced worthy of eternal life his trials are over; he becomes divine ; 
henceforth he moves—a pure spirit—among the stars. The tomb is thus a 
representation of the journey of the soul to its eternal rest. ‘The journey 
begins as soon as it escapes from the body, and we watch its progress 
in chamber after chamber as it appears before the gods and is gradually 
purified from all stain, until at last, in the great hall, we see it enter for 
ever into that life over which the second death has no power.”* 

Of the last two we visited, one seems to have been appropriated by 
successive monarchs, and the other was the tomb of Osiris II. [B.c. 
1250]. 

When we had got through the greater part of our day’s work, we sat 
for half.an hour in the entrance of one of the tombs to rest, and had a 
very grotesque and comic scene with Fatima. A Danish gentleman 
asked her little ladyship to give some water to his donkey-boy, a 
big fellow of seventeen or eighteen. The look of scorn and resent- 
ment on her pretty face was infinitely entertaining. She made our 
kindly friend understand that she did not carry water for donkey- 
boys, but for “gentlemen.” ‘The Dane held up some coppers, and 
said that of course he would pay her for the water she gave to his 
donkey-boy as well as for what he took himself. She replied with a 
look of ineffable contempt: as if money could induce her to sacrifice 
her dignity! But she was told that if she would not give the donkey- 
boy water she should have nothing for the water she had given to his 
master. This threat made her face flush with momentary indignation, 
but the indignation changed at once into an expression of most aristo- 
cratic indifference. Nor was she to be prevailed upon to stoop from 
her pride; and the donkey-boy, who looked as if he wanted water 
more than any of the rest of us, was obliged to satisfy himself with what 
water remained in the bottom of the jar of one of the smaller children. 


* Mariette-Bey, ‘‘ Itinéraire,” pp. 229-231. 
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The comedy was not yet played out. The Dane was an artist, and on 
our ride back in the afternoon, he and Mr. Wallis were very much 
impressed by the Colossi, which had an unusual dignity and serenity 
in the evening light; they stopped, therefore, to sketch them, and 
remained for an hour or two. As they were pushing their donkeys 
on through the brief twilight back to the steamer, the Dane’s donkey 
stumbled, and he was thrown with some force to the ground, and 
received a number of nasty scratches on his face and nose. The 
next morning when we crossed the river again for another excursion 
on the western bank, his face was almost covered with strips of plaster. 
Fatima and her young companions were waiting for us with their water- 
jars, and her delight and exultation when she saw how our unfortunate 
friend had been disfigured was boundless. ‘Iwo or three times in the 
course of the morning she sidled up to Mr. Wallis and myself, and with 
a face radiant with triumph pointed to the Dane, who was riding before 
us, and performed a little pantomime to express her inexpressible 
satisfaction. ‘The child was very droll, and her imperfect English made 
her drollery still more amusing. As we were riding she said to Mr. 
Wallis, pointing to me, “ Your sister ?” “ Yes.” “ Very nice sister, sir!” 

Our first visit on Friday morning (Feb. 14) was to the Memnonium, 
which is a cenotaph erected by Rameses II. to his own glory ; his 
tomb is in the valley behind. Its general structure is the same as that 
of the temples. Many of the columns are singularly graceful and beauti- 
ful ; the capitals, which are modelled after the flower of the papyrus, are 
perfectly lovely. The walls are covered with the usual memorials of 
the triumphs of the monarch, and many of the sculptures are very 
vigorous. It was in the first court of this structure that Rameses erected 
his own gigantic statue, the fragments of which are lying about still. 
The statue was of granite, and was hewn out of a single block. It 
represented the king seated on a throne, with his hands resting on his 
knees, an attitude intended apparently to suggest the idea of quiet rest. 
The height of the seated figure is said to have been about fifty-three 
feet. We measured one of the toes, and made it nearly three feet in 
length. ‘The estimated weight of the figure is 887 tons. 

From the Memnonium we went to Dayr-el-Bahree, a temple which 
is built of a dazzlingly white limestone on the slopes of the hill, and 
commemorates the glory of Hatasou, sister of Thotmes II. and Thot- 
mes III. Its chambers seem to have been made a depository of 
mummies in later times, and in times later still it was used as a Christian 
church and convent. 

Near this curious temple is a still more curious tomb, of which I have 
preserved some ‘‘notes,” but which is so remarkable that I prefer to 
quote once more the description of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. If my 
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readers are tired of tombs they can “ skip” the following extract, and so 
follow the example of at least one of the ladies of our party, whose face 
assumed a look of great disgust when she found that she was expected 
to make another plunge into darkness and the home of the dead, and 
positively refused to enter. I ought to make my readers “tired of 
tombs,” or I should fail to give them a true impression of Egyptian 
experience. Here, however, is Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s description :— 


“In the outer chamber on the leftfhand (entering) is a grand procession of 
Ethiopian and Asiatic chiefs, bearing a tribute to the Egyptian monarch, 
Thotmes III.: they are arranged in five lines. The first, or uppermost, con- 
sists of blacks, and others of a red colour, from the country of Pount, who 
bring ivory, apes, leopards, skins, and dried fruits. Their dress is short, 
similar to that of some of the Asiatic tribes who are represented at Medeenet 
Haboo. 

“In the second line are people of a light red hue, with long black hair 
descending in ringlets over their shoulders, but without beards ; their dress 
also consists of a short apron, thrown round the lower part of the body, meet- 
ing and folding over in front, and they wear sandals richly worked. Their 
presents are vases of elegant form, ornamented with flowers, necklaces, and 
other costly gifts, which, according to the hieroglyphics, they bring as 
‘chosen (offerings) of the chiefs of the Gentiles of Kufa.’ 

“In the third line are Ethiopians, who are styled ‘Gentiles of the South.’ 
The leaders are dressed in the Egyptian costume, the others have a girdle of 
skin, with the hair, as usual, outwards. They bring gold rings and bags of 
precious stones (?), hides, apes, leopards, ebony, ivory, ostrich eggs, and 
plumes, a cameleopard, hounds with handsome collars, and a drove of long- 
horned oxen. 

“The fourth line is composed of men of a white nation, clad in long white 
garments with a blue border, tied at the neck and ornamented with a cross 
and other devices. On their head is either a close cap or their natural hair, 
short and of a red colour, and they have a small beard. Some bring long 
gloves, which, with their close sleeves, indicate, as well as their colour, that 
they are the inhabitants of a cold climate. Among other offerings are vases, 
similar to those of the Kufa; a chariot and horses ; a bear, elephant, and 
ivory. Their name is Rot-ii-no, which reminds us of the Ratheni of Arabia 
Petraa ; but the style of their dress and nature of their offerings require 
them to have come from a richer and more civilised country, probably much 
farther to the north. 

“Tn the fifth line Egyptians lead_the van, and are followed by women of 
Ethiopia, ‘the Gentiles of the South,’ carrying their children in a pannier 
suspended from their head. Behind these are the wives of the Rot-ii-no, 
who are dressed in long rows, divided into three sets of ample flounces. 

“The offerings being placed in the presence of the monarch, who is seated 
on his throne at the upper part of the picture, an inventory is taken of them 
by Egyptian scribes. Those opposite the upper line consist of baskets of 
dried fruits, gold rings, and two obelisks, probably of artificial composition. 
On the second line are ingots and rings of silver, gold and silver vases of 
very elegant form, and several heads of animals of the same metals. On the 
third are ostrich eggs and feathers, ebony, precious stones, and rings of gold, 
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an ape, several silver cups, ivory, leopard skins, ingots and rings of gold, 
sealed bags of precious stones, and other objects ; and on the fourth line are 
gold and silver rings, vases of the same metals, and of porcelain, with rare 
woods and various other rich presents. 

“The inner chamber contains subjects of the most interesting and 
diversified kind. Among them, on the left (entering), are cabinet-makers, 
carpenters, ropemakers, and sculptors, some of whom are engaged in finish- 
ing a sphinx with two colossal statues of the king. ‘The whole process of 
brick-making is also introduced. Their bricks were made with a simple 
mould ; the stamp (for they bore the name of the king or of some high priest) 
was not on the pallet, but was apparently impressed on the upper surface 
previous to their drying. But they do not seem to have used pressure while 
exposing them to the sun, as I had supposed from the compact nature of 
Egyptian crude bricks, several of which I have found as firm as when first 
made, bearing the name of Thothmes III., the contemporary of Moses, in 
whose reign this tomb was also executed. They are not, however, Jews, as 
some have erroneously supposed, and as I have elsewhere shown. Others 
are employed in heating a liquid over a charcoal fire, to which are applied on 
either side a pair of bellows. These are worked by the feet, the operator 
standing and pressing them alternately, while he pulls up each exhausted 
skin by a string he holds in his hand. In one instance the man has left the 
bellows, but they are raised as if full of air, which would imply a knowledge 
of the valve. Another singular fact is learnt from these frescoes—their 
acquaintance with the use of glue, which is heated on the fire, and spread 
with a thick brush on a level piece of board. One of the workmen then 
applies two pieces of different-coloured wood to each other, and this circum- 
stance seems to decide that gluc is here intended to be represented rather 
than a varnish or colour of any kind. 

“ On the opposite wall the attitude of a maid-servant pouring out some wine 
to a lady, one of the guests, and returning an empty cup to a black slave who 
stands behind her, is admirably portrayed ; nor does it offer the stiff position 
of an Egyptian figure. And the manner in which the slave is drawn, holding 
a plate with her arm and hand reversed, is very characteristic of a custom 
peculiar to the black. The guests are entertained by music, and the women 
here sit apart from the men. Several other subjects are worthy of notice in 
this tomb, among which may be mentioned a garden (onthe right-hand wall), 
where the personage of the tomb is introduced in his boat, towed on a lake 
surrounded by Theban palms and date trees. | Numerous liturgies or paren- 
talia are performed to the mummy of the deceased, and a list of offerings, at 
the upper end of the tomb, are registered, with their names and number, in 
separate columns.”* 


Dayr-el-Medeéneh, a small temple built by Ptolemy Philopator, 
detained us only a few minutes: it has a very elegant facade. 

Next to the Memnonium, and perhaps rivalling it in interest, the most 
important ruins on the western bank are those of Medeenet Haboo. 
The approach to the two temples, which have received this name from 
a village which stood near, is very curious. Soon after Egypt had 


* “Modern Thebes,” vol. ii. 234-238. 
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abandoned polytheism, a Coptic village was built near the temples of 
Thotmes III. and Rameses III. The village perished, and the un- 
baked bricks resolved themselves into a mound of earth, and on this 
other houses were built which, in their turn, sunk into ruin. The 
same process went on, until at last a hill of some height was formed 
just outside the temple walls, and over this we rode into the temples. 
In the temple itself the same process was repeated, and parts of it 
are still choked with the ruins. 

The temple of Thotmes III. is a comparatively small structure, but 
it immediately adjoins the temple or “palace” of Rameses IIL, 
which is of vast extent and enriched with most interesting and beauti- 
ful decorations. It is unnecessary to describe its form, as its general 
plan corresponds to that of the temples we had visited previously. It 
is composed, however, of two great divisions: one of them is called 
the “ palace,” though it is extremely doubtful whether it was actually 
the royal residence; the other is the “temple” proper. In both, 
Rameses III. is the perpetual hero celebrated in the sculptures on 
the walls. In the palace “the king is attended by his harcem, some 
of whom present him with flowers, or wave before him fans and 
flabella, and a favourite is caressed or invited to divert his leisure 
hours with a game of draughts; but they are all obliged to stand in 
his presence, and the king alone is seated on an elegant fauteuil 
among his female attendants.” The great court of the temple is 
about 123 feet by 133 feet, and is surrounded by rows of columns, 
on many of which the colour is still fresh and bright, and the walls are 
brilliant with frescoes representing the coronation of the great monarch, 
religious processions, and a large number of battle scenes. In this court 
there once stood a Christian church, the ruins of which look very mean 
when compared with the nobler edifice ; part of one great column of 
the temple formed the altar. The preservation of the decorations of the 
court is partly owing to the Christian use to which the open space in the 
centre was consecrated, for the Christians covered the brilliant divinities 
of Egypt which shone on the walls—the king, the priests, the armies— 
with clay, and so saved them from accident and violence. There are 
hardly any of the ruins of Egypt which leave a more vivid or enduring 
impression. on the mind than these. The columns which surround the 
courts are at once so majestic and so graceful, the stately ceremonials 
and the fierce battles represented on the walls are so intelligible in 
their general meaning, even to an unlearned eye, the colours are so 
brilliant, that it is impossible to forget them. 

Scorpions, by the way, were rather abundant at Medeenet Hdboo: 
the Arabs caught them, and, I suppose, destroyed their sting, and were 
extremely anxious to sell them to us. 
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This wonderful excursion closed with a delicious ride in the cool of 
the afternoon back to the river ; and on our way we went to the two 
Colossi which had been visible to us the greater part of the day. 
These lofty figures—representing Amunoph III.—stood before the 
entrance of a temple which has quite disappeared. Originally they 
were monoliths, but the northern figure was injured by an earthquake, 
and has been repaired with blocks of stone hewn roughly into the 
form of the original statue. The height of the statues is about fifty 
feet ; including the pedestals, their original height must have been 
about sixty feet. Three hundred feet behind the two figures which 
are still standing stood another of equal size; smaller statues stood 
still farther from the river, and behind these, again, was another Colossus. 

I remember a passage of Dean Stanley's, in which he describes these 
and other figures of the Pharaohs as rising above the poor houses of 
Egyptian cities as the towers and spires of churches rise above the 
cities of Europe. This is one of the innumerable instances in which the 
imagination of the Dean has served him admirably. When looking 
at the Colossi, I felt that this was the real interpretation of their vast 
and solemn form. The ancient kings of Egypt had a transcendent 
sense of their personal importance and grandeur. Their statues, lifting 
themselves up into heaven, and looking down upon the homes of their 
subjects, were a true symbol of the relation between the throne and 
the people. 

The injured statue is the one which is famous as the “‘ Vocal Mem- 
non.” Mariette-Bey gives the following account of it :—‘“‘After the upper 
part of the figure had fallen, it was perceived that from the inferior 
portion there came a sound like a human voice when the figure was 
struck with the rays of the morning sun. No doubt this was only the 
effect of the heat of the sun on the stone, which had been moistened by 
the dew during the night. But the Greeks and the Romans who visited 
Egypt in those days regarded the sound as miraculous. The Colossus 
was situated in a quarter of Thebes called the Memnonia. According to 
the tradition which was circulated among the foreigners who came to 
visit Thebes, Memnon was the legendary founder of the buildings in 
that part of the city. The voice they heard, was it not the voice of 
Memnon appealing to his Divine mother Aurora ?” * 

This explanation of the phenomenon is not very intelligible. Some 
think the sound was a cunning contrivance of the priests, An Arab 
climbed up the statue for our entertainment, and having somehow hid 
himself, produced a tinkling sound by striking a stone in the lap. 
It is difficult, however, to believe that the sound which filled the 


* “Ttinéraire,” pp. 191, 192. 
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ancient world with so much wonder was at all like that to which we 
listened. 

During our stay at Luxor I had a talk with the son of Mustapha Agha. 
He is Governor of Thebes, and has some control over the surrounding 
villages. He collects the taxes, and sends men to work, when their 
turn comes, at the Government canals, railways, and sugar manufactories. 
At the canals and railways every peasant has to work for about sixty 
days every two or three years. The Government finds them food, but 
gives them no wages. He assured me that the men working in the 
sugar manufactories receive a shilling a day.* 

He also told me that there was a tax averaging about £2 per acre 
on the land: this seems a very large sum. He was very eloquent in 
praise of the Khedive. There was no bastinado now ; and the punish- 
ment of death had been abolished—* the Khedive doesn’t want to lose 
his people.” 

We reached Luxor on Wednesday at noon; we left it on Saturday 
about the same time. The three days had been days of perpetual ex- 
citement ; and while we saw, with regret, the Temples and the Colossi 
fading—fading? no, nothing “fades” in Egypt—gradually lessening 
in the distance, it was some relief to have a few hours’ quiet. One 
of our American friends had taken advantage of the time we spent 
there to get his linen washed. It was “brought home” just before 
we started. He informed us with a grave face that they had starched 
his handkerchiefs as well as his collars, and that as far as he could make 
out, the starch was made of molasses and cinders in equal proportions ; 
and that he felt sure they had ironed his shirt-fronts on the funnel of 
the steamer. 

steer: 


“CoNnsiIDER THE LILIES.” 


EARLY two thousand years ago, when weary, anxious men and 
women thronged round the new Galilean Teacher, in the hope 

that some words from His lips might bring a gleam of light into their 
dark hearts, Jesus said, “ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet, I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Succeeding 
generations of toiling, careworn men and women have caught the echo 
of the same words, and instead of asking, “ What shall we eat?” or 


* It was asserted in some recent letters in the 77mcs, that the men who work in the 
sugar manufactories receive nothing. I think it very likely that the permanent staff 
—the men who have had to learn something about the machinery—may receive 
wages ; while the mere labourers, of whom every factory employs a large number, 
receive nothing. 
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‘What shall we drink ?” or “ Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” they 
have laid down their burden to consider the lilies, and have forgotten to 
take it up again. Nor is this a precept for those only who do not know 
where to look for that which is to supply to-morrow’s need. It has its 
lesson for those who have very good reason to believe that all life’s to- 
morrows will bring their own bread, and raiment, and shelter. We 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ; we desire to be clothed with 
humility, and all kindred graces; we toil, and spin, and take thought ; 
we, too, need the tacit reproof, “‘ Consider the lilies.” No Christian life 
is beautiful that is not spontaneous. 

When our Lord spoke to those who had not yet crossed the line that 
separated life without Him from life in Him, He told them to “ Strive to 
enter in ;” but having once started on the path of faith it is implied that 
strife is a thing of the past, that the highest attainments are the result, 
not of effort, but of an overflowing spontaneous life. 

When the lily puts forth its first green shoot it must be hard for it to 
believe in the possibilities of its own nature. If it remembers that its 
neighbour’s flower-roots bore lovely blossoms last year, it can scarcely 
hope that from itself anything so fair can be unfolded. It does not 
spin, it does not toil. It breathes the fresh air, it drinks the sweet dew- 
drops, it rejoices in the sunlight. Air and dew and light cause those 
same plain fibres and cells to shape a tiny bud. It does not try to bear 
a lily ; the sap is there, it cannot help it. The soft winds pass over 
the little bud; it grows hungry for more sweet air, it opens out its 
petals that it may take a deeper breath ; it turns to the sun, and the 
sunlight writes delicate lines of beauty on its face, and behold a flower 
of exquisite grace and colour. 

The same law that the lilies unconsciously obey lies at the foundation 
of all true Christian life, alike of the self-contained life which is character, 
and of the outflowing life which is work. 

Human teaching has insisted on self-culture ; divine teaching on self- 
forgetfulness. Morally, man makes himself by his action ; in Christ we 
are what we are made by receiving. The soul that believes is not the 
husbandman, nor the vine; it is a branch whose function is to transmit 
the life that flows from the vine, and to suffer it to translate itself into 
clusters. St. Paul speaks of the works of the flesh. They, in their 
hideousness, are our own, wrought out of an evil personality ; but love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance, these are the spontaneous expression, the irrepressible outflow 
of the new life ; they are “ the fruits of the Spirit.” 

We are apt to forget that the law of gradual and almost unconscious 
development in the natural world has its analogy in spiritual life. Like 
the dawn that slowly becomes high noon, like the trickling rill that by 
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many accessions on its gradual onward course becomes a mighty river ; 
so the Christian life is fed little by little, is surely, though almost im- 
perceptibly, unfolding hour by hour. There are laws to be fulfilled 
before the bud can be a blossom. Suffer them to work, and the flower 
will not fail. Who has not, when a child, tried to hasten the blowing of 
a rose by opening out its closed petals, and been disappointed to find 
that when the clasping calix was turned back the bud had an unready, 
unripe look? It needed the sunlight to kiss its every petal as it un- 
folded them one by one. If we would be arrayed in a glory surpassing 
Solomon’s, if we would wear the “beauty of the Lord,” we must be 
satisfied only to unfold as the sun and the dews call us. If we are con- 
scious that our life lacks love, the remedy is : Dwell in God, who is love. 
If we are weak because we have no joy, let us go where “ there is fulness 
of joy,”—into His presence. If our heart is aching in its unrest, let us 
sit at His feet who giveth ‘‘ peace that passeth understanding.” We 
cannot get these things for ourselves, they are not works. We must 
yield to the influences and fulfil the conditions which will make them 
spontaneous. 

This truth is implied in our Lord’s figures: “ Let your light shine,” as 
though they had only not to hinder it ; “ Abide in me,” as though they 
had only not to leave their home. The Pharisees thought the doctrine 
Christ taught was a new garment wherewith they might patch up the 
tattered cloak of the law, and make it’ once more a decent covering. 
Jesus showed them not only that the old could not be mended with the 
new, but by the parable of the vine explained the nature of the new life 
to be an inspiration, a vital force. 

It is perhaps easier to learn the lily’s lesson in connection with the 
development of the gracious principles of love and joy, than to apply it 
to the aspect of life that we speak of as conflict with sin. In this, at 
least, we must struggle and fight. We must take thought for the mor- 
row. We must be careful, and anticipate, and provide against coming 
evil. Yes,and no. It is our strength to “stand still, and see the salvation 
of the Lord,” believing that ‘‘the God of peace shall tread Satan under 
our feet shortly,” knowing that He ‘“‘is able to keep us from falling.” 
Once persuaded of this, our evil day is passed. ‘Temptation may ap- 
proach. Itcan get no grip if our life is hid in Him who said, ‘The 
prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me;” the terror 
will float past us: we shall be safe. 

The principle of spontaneity applies most forcibly to that expression 
and translation of character that we call work. All work that has worth 
is the result of necessity rather than effort. Michael Angelo did not 
become an artist merely by trying; he saw a vision, and his soul 
burned until he could show it to others. Milton did not try to write 
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a poem by mere force of will. His own mind was a channel too 
narrow to contain the full tide of thought, and he poured out its 
rich overflowings in immortal verse. Wilberforce did not try to be 
a philanthropist. From across the Atlantic came a long, low wail. 
He heard it, and he knew no rest until he could “ proclaim liberty 
to the captive, and the opening of the prison to them that were 
bound.” This is true, in a deeper sense, of Christian work. When the 
disciples saw their Master work, “they remembered that it was written, 
The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” When Peter and John were 
commanded to keep silence concerning Jesus of Nazareth they answered, 
“We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
Paul said, ‘ The love of Christ constraineth me,” as though he were no 
longer a free agent, but bound hand and foot by an irresistible force. 
Again he wrote, ‘‘ Necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” The men whose tale of Christ’s love has made ~ 
the hearts of others throb with a new sense of wonder and of answering 
love, are not men who choose to work, but men who have no choice. 
Surely the failure of much Christian work is owing to this. Men and 
women think they ought to do something, are uneasy until they find 
some channel for activity that conscience may be appeased. Here and 
there a man, not of the common type, stands out from amongst his 
fellow workers in the Church, a singular instance of glorious success. 
When that eye looks, hearts are moved: when Zhat voice speaks, souls 
answer. Why do not men believe ovr report? Why is not the arm of 
the Lord revealed through ws? We have toiled, we have sowed, we 
have reaped; but it has not come to much. We must “consider the 
lilies ;” we must “ have life,” and have it so abundantly that without any 
effort of ours, fed from sources high up near the throne of God, from us 
“may flow out rivers of living water.” We can afford to wait for this. 
The engine-driver does not think he is wasting his time when he is feed- 
ing his fire and getting up the steam. “ He that believeth shall not 
make haste.” Better, far better, that we should sit with folded hands, 
waiting until the Holy Ghost shall have come upon us, than that we 
should touch this work when we are not “constrained.” For there is a 
waiting that is not inaction ; a waiting that will, that must, bring an in- 
spiration. When the Lord Jesus was on earth He had sometimes to make 
an effort to escape from work. Only by going into a desert place, where 
no cry of need could reach Him, was it possible for Him to rest, even for 
awhile. Inthe same spirit, for He is “ the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,” He had said, ‘‘ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.” He was 
not dragged down by the cold hand of duty ; He came on the wings of 
an eager love, a love that made coming a necessity. And we may pre- 
sume to be partakers of His nature even in this. ‘‘He went about 
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doing good.” So must we: not trying to do good, but doing good 
without trying. If we will only “consider the lilies,” and neither toil nor 
spin, but lie expectant, receptive at the feet of God, there may come 
upon us that baptism of the Holy Ghost, well called a “ baptism of fire,” 
for once lighted it cannot be hidden, and this shall spread from heart to 
heart, until every soul shall burn with Divine love, and thus God’s ‘ will 
shall be done on earth even as it is in heaven.” 


pert 


Fi SEASON AT THE SPRINGS. 


HAT is the English for faire une saison des eaux?’ I was one 

day asked by a French physician, who knew something of our 

language. “ Perhaps, however,” he added, with ahumorous smile, “ English 

doctors are not in the habit of getting rid of troublesome patients by 

sending them to the Mineral Waters. This is what we have the unfortu- 

nate reputation of doing, when a disease baffles our skill or exhausts our 

patience.” Of course he warmly protested against the truth and justice 
of the accusation. 

My fellow-traveller had fallen ill in a town in the South of France, 
and the medical man who asked this question had just been strongly 
recommending the Springs of Vichy. ‘I can do nothing more for you,’ 
he honestly said ; “ but if you were to go there, and follow the treatment 
with care and moderation, you have every chance of being perfectly 
restored to health.” It was this encouraging opinion that led us to 
spend a season at Vichy, and I think it would be difficult to find a more 
curious or interesting place during the summer months. Only a few 
years back this little town was scarcely known to foreigners, and even 
among the French themselves it was frequented by only a few invalids ; 
now it is the resort from June to October of people from all parts of the 
world ; Germans, Swedes, and Russians, Spanish and Portuguese, Turks 
from Constantinople, Egyptians and Algerians from Africa, Persians and 
Indians from Asia, Mexicans and Americans from the far West—all flack 
together here to drink the waters, or see something of life in a new 
country. Nor is it less interesting from its past history, from its rise 
and fall in former centuries, than from its present importance as one of 
the most celebrated thermal establishments in Europe. 

Vichy, situated in the centre of France, stands on the banks of 
the Allier, in a little valley surrounded on all sides by hills, 
beyond which rise the mountains of Forez and Auvergne, with the 
volcanic summits of Mont Dore and the Puy de Dome. Some of the 
learned maintain that these springs were known to the ancient Gauls, 
and explain that the word Vichy comes from wich, signifying virtue or 
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strength, and y, water ; whence they conclude that the name was given 
because even the rude barbarians of that early period had found out 
that its waters had the virtue of healing. Others attribute the discovery 
to the Romans, and believe that Vichy was the Ague Calida, or Vicus 
Calidus, of the Imperial race. It is certain that the Romans had a 
settlement here, and knew the value of the mineral springs. The 
foundations of large buildings, ruined baths, and military roads, which 
were discovered by the excavations made for the laying out of the new 
Boulevards, show that the town they built was one of considerable size. 
But when the barbarians overran Europe, the Franks, like the Goths and 
Vandals, appear to have destroyed the Roman baths, and, for some time 
after, history has left no record concerning the village or hamlet which 
stood on the spot. It is not till the twelfth century that mention is 
made of the seigneurs of Vichy: Odin, Raoul, and Gouin are the names 
of some of these lords. But two centuries later it was evidently a very 
important town, considerably larger than it is now, notwithstanding the 
immense increase of buildings and population during the last few years. 
Vichy then formed part of Auvergne ; but in the fourteenth century—a 
time when dukes and seigneurs could dispose of places without con- 
sulting the will or wishes of the inhabitants—Jean, Duc d’Auvergne, for 
certain considerations, made a present of Vichy to Jean, Duc de Bourbon, 
and it remained ever afterwards a part of Bourbonnais, in spite of the 
entreaties of the people, who tried in vain to be governed by the same 
laws as the Auvergnats. Vichy, however, from its situation on the 
borders of the two provinces, Auvergne and Bourbonnais, seems to a 
certain extent to have mixed the customs of the two people, and even 
now the peculiar head-dress of Auvergne—the high-crowned bonnet, 
trimmed with broad black velvet ribbon, which is said to descend from 
generation to generation—is much more worn by the peasants of Vichy 
than the more picturesque hat of the Bourbonnais. 

The place flourished greatly under these Dukes of. Bourbon. Louis, 
the third duke, built a castle, paved the town, erected walls round it, 
and chose it for his general residence, on account of “the pure air.” 
One large round tower, with walls of immense thickness—so thick, 
remarked my guide, ‘that even the Romans could not destroy it” 
(Romans evidently meaning with him everybody who had ever com- 
mitted any havoc in Vichy)—is all that now remains of Duc Louis’ 
ancient chateau. It is used as the clock-tower of the place, and those 
who have the courage to climb the steep wooden ladder with the old 
man who goes up twice a day to ring the angelus and vespers, can still 
breathe the pure air which Louis so much appreciated, and enjoy a 
most charming view. The town was at that time divided into four 
distinct quarters: (1) The Montier, or the Monasttre, the part on which 
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the thermal establishment now stands ; (2) The Ville-aux-Juifs, which 
was probably inhabited exclusively by Jews, at a time when this people 
had their separate quarter in every great town in Europe. This was 
on the hills to the east side of Vichy, where the foundations of 
many large buildings have been discovered, and which is always 
pointed out as the site of the old Roman town ; (3) The town itself, 
which was entirely destroyed in the Middle Ages, and of which no trace 
now remains ; and (4) The Chateau-franc, built on several little rocky 
hills, which is now Vieux-Vichy, or the old town, as distinguished from the 
new town, or Vichy-les-Bains. This same Louis, Duc de Bourbon, built 
on the banks of the Allier, in one of the most lovely spots in the neighbour- 
hood, now known as the Garden of the Celestin Spring, the Monastery of 
the Celestins, with the intention of retiring into it himself. For the first 
nine years after its foundation the Celestins refused to accept Louis de 
Bourbon’s donation of £500 a year; but they did not always remain in 
this humble state of voluntary poverty. Their riches rapidly increased 
by legacies, left by the great and wealthy, on condition that their ashes 
might repose within the walls of the monastery, and the names of many 
celebrated persons, such as Bourbon Carency, Chatel-Montagne, De la 
Fayette, are found in the list of those interred in the chapel. The pros- 
perity of the good monks continued to increase with such rapidity that 
by the sixteenth century the whole history of Vichy is comprised in 
the history of their monastery. It iseasy to understand what a source 
of wealth the mineral springs would be in the hands of the monks, who 
had a complete monopoly of the sale ; nor was this the only advantage 
they derived from them. The reputation of the Celestins spread far and 
wide by reason of the miraculous cures they effected—so much so that 
an ancient chronicler, writing of the miracles performed by the monks, was 
afraid to give a description of them, feeling sure that he should fall short 
of the truth. 

Still they had their trials and reverses. In the civil wars which deso- 
lated France in the fifteenth century, and of which Vichy was often 
the theatre, the monastery was destroyed two or three times. An old 
French traveller, Nicholas Nicolai by name, who has left a volume of 
his “Peregrinations,” gives a quaint description of thestate of ruin in which 
he found the buildings after one of these wars: ‘On the east side of the 
town, and facing the south, are situated the cloisters, conyent, and monas- 
tery of the Celestins, which were grand and magnificent buildings, with a 
temple and rooms fit to receive a prince or a king, and many other offices 
and gardens, all burned and destroyed by the troops of Viscount de 
Bourniquet and Mouvans, which was a great pity and great loss, without 
any profit.” Though the King several times came to their aid, and 
helped them to rebuild their monastery, they were never free from fear 
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throughout those troublesome times. Whenever the town was besieged, 
as it was by Charles VII., or a battle fought on the neighbouring plains, 
the Celestins were always the principal sufferers. The troops constantly 
broke into their sanctuary, disturbed their solitude, committed all kinds 
of disorder, and often injured the building. It was during the siege by 
Charles VII. that the inhabitants of Vichy, who were suffering from a 
war in which they had no interest, sent a deputation to the king, 
humbly entreating him to give orders that they should neither be 
plundered nor massacred ; and Charles, adds an old chronicler of the 
times, “‘ graciously granted their request,” contenting himself by taking 
all the provisions he found in the place, and leaving a garrison be- 
hind him. 

Nor do they appear to have escaped in the religious wars, which at a 
later period again divided France into two hostile camps. Not that 
Vichy was ever a stronghold of Protestantism, nor that the mountains of 
Auvergne were ever the homes of the Huguenots, like the Cevennes, but 
its position on the Allier made it the key to Forez, Bourbonnais, and 
Auvergne. It was, too, the only place for many leagues which possessed 
a bridge over the river, and this was coveted as the means of communi- 
cation between these provinces. This bridge, like almost everything 
else in Vichy, was in the hands of the Celestin monks, who drew large 
revenues from the tolls. When the Prince de Condé, at the head of his 
troops, went to aid the Protestants in 1568, and fought the Catholics 
on the plains close by, a seigneur, named Poncenac, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and who took part in the battle, cut the bridge after the 
soldiers had passed it. The remains are still to be seen in summer, 
when the Allier is low and the sides of the bed of the river nearly dry. 
Eight years later the Prince de Condé again appeared before Vichy, 
took possession of the town, and remained entrenched in it for several 
days. Some fourteen years after that, the inhabitants were once more 
the victims of besiegers and besieged ; in fact it was not till the end of 
the sixteenth century that this periodical invasion of troops ceased, and 
both monks and peasants were left in peace and quietness. The mon- 
astery, which had been left a heap of ruins in 1576, was now rebuilt by 
Henry III., to whom the Celestins applied for help. Healso made 
them a new garden, enclosed it with strong high walls, and filled their 
library with books. The times were getting calmer, and as peace and 
tranquillity returned, prosperity and plenty followed. 

These were palmy days for the old monks. Rich invalids again began to 
visit their monastery, and to seek their miraculous aid in curing diseases. 
In truth, it must have been a pleasant retreat for the sick and weary at that 
time. The days spent in quiet contemplation, in the long shady alleys of 
the monastery garden, with its beautiful flowering shrubs and broad wind- 
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ing river, must have greatly aided the effect of the treatment, and tended 
to make the season passed at the convent a welcome retirement from 
the outer world. Many no doubt felt somewhat as Madame de Sévigné 
did many years later, when she wrote to her daughter from Vichy: 
“ The beauty of the scenery alone will do much to restore me to health. 
I am to remain alone, and I am not sorry, provided I can enjoy the 
sight of this lovely country, with its river Allier, its woods and streams, 
its meadows, sheep, and goats, and peasants who dance the dourrée in 
the fields: the country alone would cure me.” Nor did the visitors 
when they had left forget the good monks and their waters: they 
remembered the Celestins in their wills. Legacies flowed in, but 
corruption and disorder were also on the increase. Already Henry IV. 
had been obliged to send an Intendant to Vichy, whose office was to 
limit the exclusive power of the monks over the waters, and remedy 
certain abuses. His power checked, but by no means cured, the 
scandals of the Order, and things went on in the same way till the 
approach of the terrible Revolution, which was a death-blow to all the 
monasteries and convents in France. A circumstance, however, hap- 
pened about eleven years before the Revolution broke out, which 
put an end to this Order before the general storm which swept the 
others away. 

The Monastery of Vichy, in common with many others, had the 
privilege of shutting its doors against civil and military authorities. The 
house was a sanctuary into which none had a right to enter without the 
consent of the monks. In 1774, a lieutenant in the army, who had killed 
his captain, fled to Vichy, and took refuge in the monastery. He be- 
lieved himself in a safe asylum, for it was in vain that the authorities 
insisted that the culprit should be delivered up into the hands of justice : 
the monks were determined to protect him. Appeal was made to the 
King, who sent a messenger with an order to take the lieutenant 
prisoner, and when the monks obstinately refused to obey the royal 
authority, as they had that of the judge, Louis XV., to the astonishment 
of all his subjects, took the energetic measure of breaking up the Order. 
Each of the monks was to receive a life annuity of £800, and the 
rest of the riches of the community was transferred to the Bishop of 
Clermont Ferrand. The last of the Celestins died in 1802. 

The Capucin monks never seem to have been so prosperous at 
Vichy as their brethren at the Celestin Spring: probably the latter had 
established their reputation and amassed their riches before the former 
settled here. The Capucin Monastery, which stood where the govern- 
ment manufactory of Vichy fasti//es now is, and of which not a trace is 
left, was only built in 1614. It possessed the spring now known as 
“Puits Carré,” but which was then called ‘‘ Fountain of the Capucins.” 
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The monks are spoken of as being burdened with the sick of all their 
numerous Order, not only in France, but from every other land 
in which Capucins had monasteries, and as receiving very few alms, on 
account of the poverty of the country. 

Several great and illustrious persons visited Vichy during the seven- 
teenth century, but the two names which are invariably connected with 
the place are those of Fléchier and Madame de Sévigné. The Abbé 
came here before he was either Bishop of Nimes, or the great pulpit orator 
he afterwards became. He appears to have been greatly struck with 
the picturesque scenery of the neighbourhood, of which he has left a 
description both in poetry and prose. In his poems he speaks of the 
landscape of St. Cloud as “not worth a nail” when compared with 
that of Vichy, and adds in the next couplet, that those who boast of the 
beauties of Montmorency can never have seen this. The Abbé was very 
young when he wrote these lines, and neither verses nor prose would 
probably have survived till now, had they not been written by the 
author of “ L’Oraison funébre sur Turenne.” 

Madame de Sévigné came here in 1676. The house she inhabited 
near the Celestin Spring is still standing, and is in a good state of preser- 
vation. It is an old-fashioned, picturesque building of brick and stone, 
with high-pointed roof and mullion windows. In front is a large and 
pleasant garden, laid out in the style of Louis XIII., with long straight ~ 
paths and rows of pollard acacias, quite in keeping with the date of the 
house. On one side is a cool, shady walk, completely covered in with 
creeping plants. Some of the most interesting passages in the “ Corre- 
spondence of Madame de Sévigné” are to be found in the letters dated 
from Vichy. It is to her that we are indebted for what we know of the 
water-drinkers of that period. In the month of April, 1676, the 
Marchioness, who was suffering from rheumatic gout, wrote to her 
daughter that she had made up her mind to go to either Vichy or 
Bourbon, but had not decided which; and she gives a great many 
reasons for fixing on Vichy. Madame de Montespan was at Bourbon, 
and she evidently wished to avoid her; then Vichy was nearer to her 
daughter ; and ina second letter she wrote : “‘ They assure me that I can 
both bathe and take a douche there, and that the waters are better than 
those of Bourbon; this reason, and the beauty of the country, and the 
pureness of the air, have made me give the preference to Vichy.” In 
those days the journey from Paris was not performed in eight hours, as 
it now is; and Madame de Sévigné and her attendants were a week on 
the road. 

She was followed, in a second carriage, by Madame de Saint Herem ; 
Monsieur de la Fayette, the Abbé Dorat, and others were on horseback. 
This was a modest escort compared with that of Madame de Montespan, 
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who is described as travelling in a carrosse drawn by six horses, followed 
by a similar one, with a dozen men on horseback, besides officers and 
waiting-women ; in all, asuite of forty-five persons. 

Madame de Sévigné left Paris the 11th of May; on the 19th she 
announces her arrival to her daughter: “I arrived here last evening. 
Madame de Brissac, and two or three others, came to meet me on the 
borders of the beautiful river Allier. The country round is so lovely, 
that if the shepherds of Astrea were still on the earth, I believe we 
should find them at Vichy. To-day I am resting, to-morrow I shall 
begin drinking the waters ;” and the next day she gave the following 
description of the way in which the morning was employed, by which 
we see that the best spring to drink from and the effect of the waters 
formed the general topic of conversation among the visitors of those days 
as of the present :—“I have taken the waters this morning: they are 
horrible! At six o’clock we go to the spring : everybody meets there. 
We drink, and make a grimace as we swallow the draught, for picture to 
yourself a glass of boiling water, with a very disagreeable taste of salt- 
petre. We saunter about, take a short walk, go to mass, return, talk con- 
fidentially amongst ourselves of the effect of the waters, and the whole 
conversation turns upon this topic till mid-day. Then wedine. After 
dinner we meet together at one or another's. To-day the party was at 
my house. Madame de Brissac played omére with Saint Herem and 
Planci, while the Canoness and I read Ariosto together. . . . At five 
o’clock we go out, and drive about in this delightful neighbourhood. 
At seven o’clock we sup, and at ten o’clock we go to bed. You now 
know as much of my life as I do myself. The waters are doing me 
good. I drink twelve glasses a day. I hope to take a douche in 
a few days.” 

The douche in Madame de Sévigné’s time must have been, what she 
herself terms it, “a foretaste of purgatory.” The bathing establishment 
consisted of a small cabin, called the King’s House, over which was seen 
this rude and coarse inscription: “ Zavate et porta grabatum” (Wash, 
and take away your linen). The King’s House contained but two baths, 
but the water was fetched from the “Fountain of the Capucins,” and 
carried into a number of miserable little inns close by, where patients 
could also bathe. The centre of the valley of Vichy was one great marsh, 
in which cows, sheep, and oxen all huddled together, and the mud was 
often so deep that the springs were almost unapproachable. The douche 
was given in an underground room from a pipe which came direct from 
the hot mineral springs, unmixed, as it now is, with cold water, and 
everything was arranged in such an uncivilised manner that we are not 
Surprised to find Madame de Sévigné dwell upon the sufferings she en- 
dured, and writing to her daughter: “‘ We must bear all this, and I do 
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bear it, and after all I am not scalded, but when it is over I get into a 
warm bed, ¢é voila qui guérit.” 

One of the chief amusements of the water-drinkers of that period 
seems to have been to watch the peasants dance the dourrée, to the 
music of a flute. Madame de Sévigné mentions it in several of her 
letters. “ The women are very pretty here. Yesterday they danced the 
bourrée of the country, which is really one of the prettiest dances in the 
world. ‘There is a great deal of jumping and /aésser-aller. If it were 
performed at Versailles, everyone would be astonished at the novelty ; 
it far surpasses the Bohemian. There was a tall youth, dressed as a 
woman, who highly amused me; his skirt was always flying in the air, 
showing a very fine pair of legs beneath.” The dourrée is styled the 
dance of the Bourbonnais peasants, and is performed whenever there is 
a féte in the neighbourhood. There is the dourrée d’Auvergne, and the 
Bourbonnais dourrée, which differ a little. The latter may be seen to 
perfection in the quaint little town of Cusset, close by Vichy, at the 
Féte of St. Jean (June 24th), where the peasant boys and girls astonish 
all lookers-on by performing the most intricate movements in their 
clumsy wooden sadofs. One long note of the violin is a sign for every 
swain to embrace his partner, which is probably the dégagnade to which 
Madame de Sévigné refers, when she speaks of the dourrée.as being 
very much disapproved of by the curés. 

One sentence in her correspondence reveals a great contrast between 
the prices of Vichy in the seventeenth and nineteenth century. ‘I 
am loaded with presents,” she writes ; ‘‘ it is the custom in this part of 
the country, where living costs nothing, to give a great many: a couple 
of fowls sell for three-halfpence, and everything is in proportion.” 

But if living is dearer now than when Madame de Sévigné wrote ‘this, 
the comforts of the place have greatly increased. The whole aspect 
of Vichy has changed since that time. The small cabin called the 
King’s House, and all the miserable little inns which surrounded. it, 
have disappeared, and given place to one of the finest thermal estab- 
lishments in France. When Mesdames Adelaide jand Victoire de 
France, aunts to Louis XVI., came to Vichy in 1785, they. were so 
struck with the wretched accommodation for the bathers, that. they 
resolved to found a proper establishment. The-north gallery of the 
present building was then constructed, anda new spring, discovered 
between Cusset and Vichy, whose waters have since been brought into 


the building, and called “ Source Mesdames,” received its name from the: 


royal ladies. In the tempest of the Revolution, which swept .over 
France two or three years later, the improvements: in Vichy were 
stopped. The persons who had :hitherto come to drink the waters 
were either fast emigrating to- foreign countries, or were too much 
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absorbed in the stirring events of that stormy period to think of repose 
or taking care of their health. It was not till 1812 that Napoleon I. 
issued a decree, ordering the completion of the present building. The 
marshy ground stretching toward the south, in front of it, was drained ; 
the cows, oxen, and donkeys expelled from its precincts; trees were 
planted, and the whole transformed into what is now the beautiful Park 
of Vichy. The establishment was finished in 1829, and since that 
time the place has risen rapidly. Up to 1853, the Government, which 
forty-seven years before had purchased all the land around the establish- 
ment, held the springs in its own hands; but in that year a company 
was formed, which rents them of the State for £6,000 a year, together 
with the park, establishment, &c. Under the intelligent direction of 
this company, Vichy has increased more rapidly than ever. Other 
buildings have been added to the one built by Napoleon I., containing 
in all between three and four hundred baths, besides from forty to fifty 
rooms for different descriptions of douches, and as none take a mineral 
bath for more than an hour, and few even so long, more than three 
‘thousand baths a day are sometimes given in the height of the season. 
‘There are also rooms and apparatus for the inhalation of the carbonic 
.acid gas which arises from the springs, and which is found very effica- 
-cious in bronchial affections. The company have also two other large 
‘buildings, one for the packing and sending off of the Vichy waters for 
‘drinking, and of which more than two millions of bottles are now 
annually exported ; and the other, a manufactory for the extraction of 
the salts contained in the waters, which are also exported in immense 
quantities for the preparation of artificial Vichy baths in other countries. 
These salts are also used for making Vichy fastilles, or lozenges, of 
which three hundred pounds’ weight are daily made in the manu- 
factory. 
Nothing can exceed the comfort of the arrangements in the thermal 
establishment, nor the civility of the attendants. The women em- 
ployed at the baths are all dressed alike, in striped dresses of ¢os/e de 
Vichy, a material peculiar to Bourbonnais, and the neat, close-fitting 
peasant cap of the country. They are paid from fivepence to tenpence 
a day, and have, besides, the bathers’ offerings, which are not given to 
them directly, but put into a box and divided equally at the end of the 
season; these generally amount to from £4 to #5 apiece. They 
are mostly Bourbonnais peasants from the surrounding hills, who come 
into Vichy when the season opens, and return to their homes in 
autumn. 
All the springs, with the exception of two, which are not the property 
of the State, but belong to private individuals, are sub-let by the 
company each year to peasant women, who receive in return the 
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voluntary gifts of the water-drinkers. There is no fixed charge at any 
ofthem. ‘These women, who are obliged to wear the same costume 
as those in the bathing establishment, and who are at their spring nearly 
the whole day through to fill the glasses of those who come to drink, 
often pay a large sum for the fountain. The ‘‘ Grande Grille,” for 
instance, one of the most frequented, is let each season for £ 100, or 
£120 ; others, which attract fewer drinkers, are let for less. Most of 
the springs are in the open air, but three are in the establishment itself, 
—‘‘ La Source Mesdames,” whose waters have been brought there ; the 
“Puits Chomel,” so called from a physician of that name, who dis- 
covered it in 1775, and whose waters are of the highest temperature of 
any in Vichy ; and the “‘ Source Grande Grille.” The latter is perhaps 
the one to which more drinkers flock than any other ; in fact, at certain 
hours of the day it is so crowded that a Bourbonnais peasant remarked 
to me, as we were jostled together round the railings, “ Faut bien que 
¢a soit bon puisque tout le monde court apres” (it must be good, or 
else everybody would not run after it). The ‘‘ Grande Grille” owes its 
name to a large iron railing which surrounded it when it was 
merely sheltered by a pavilion, before the present establishment was 
built. The water flows up into the centre of a large stone basin, with 
a kind of regular throbbing movement, of which every alternate one 
rises so high that the spray is thrown more than halfa yard into the air. 
Dr. Daumas thinks that this results from a double interior source, the 
one being weaker than the other. Whatever may be the cause, the 
effect is so curious that all strangers seem struck, and invariably stand 
and watch it for some minutes on their first visit to the spring. 

Nothing can be more singular than the sight of the crowd of 
water-drinkers who, at certain hours of the day, meet round it. 
It is here that an idea is got of the great variety of elements 
in the floating population of Vichy, which now amounts to between 
twenty and thirty thousand. The men and women who come here, 
attracted by the same object, from the remotest countries in the world, 
present some of the strangest contrasts it is possible to find. The 
picturesque costumes of the East, military uniforms of every grade and 
every country, the sober suits of Englishmen, the long black frock of 
priests, the purple sash and green cords of bishops, the blue, black, and 
white robes of nuns, the Spanish mantilla, and ladies’ dresses of latest 
Parisian fashion, are here seen pell-mell with every variety of peasant 
costume. And the tongues vary as much asthe dress. Every language 
under heaven seems spoken, and the sound of voices among the water- 
drinkers, taking their twenty minutes’ stroll between each half or quarter 
glass of Grande Grille, which is the general mode of drinking the 
water, suggests the idea of the confusion of tongues round the Tower of 
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Babel. French is, of course, the predominant language, but it is so 
often drowned in, what appears to our ears, the barbarous sounds of 
unknown tongues, that it is almost indistinguishable. The water, as 
in Madame de Sévigne’s time, naturally forms the common subject of 
conversation, and many may be remarked to enter into a warm discus- 
sion on the respective merits of the different springs, who have met at 
the ‘* Buvette ” for the first time in their lives. 

There are some painful sights, too, in this cosmopolitan crowd. 
Many sunken frames, pale faces, and sallow complexions bespeak 
disease and suffering; and many an emaciated hand is held out for 
the glass of water by invalids who seem hardly able to drag themselves 
to the fountain. Some, who are too ill to walk at ail, have the tumbler 
of water carried to their homes; but as the carbonic acid gas with 
which it is impregnated is almost all dispersed before it reaches the 
patient, it is not thought to have the same effect as drinking it fresh 
from the fountain. The doctors at the Springs say it is the difference 
between living and dead water—/es eaux vivantes et les eaux mortes. 
Some invalids seem to have a great deal of difficulty in swallowing even 
the dose of a quarter of atumbler of Grande Gridle,and remain seated for 
a long time on the bench by the Buzette, taking it by little sips ; while 
others eagerly drink off a whole glass at a draught, and return to the 
railing for a second, then take a brisk walk, and come back for more. 
Formerly, patients are said to have put pebbles in their pockets to 
calculate the number of glasses they took ; but this was at a time when 
fifteen or twenty glasses a day were prescribed by medical men, when 
Dr. Petit’s gouty patients took their eighty-three glasses in the twenty- 
four hours, and “were the better for it.” It is now given in much 
more moderate quantities. ‘The Grande Grille water is given for many 
ailments, especially for congestion of the liver; but as all the springs in 
Vichy have the same chemical properties, and are composed of the 
same ingredients, which vary only in the proportions in which they 
appear, physicians seem to agree in thinking that the constitution of 
invalids, rather than their particular disease, ought to be the guide in 
the choice of the spring. In all, bicarbonate of soda is the principal 
ingredient, and they are all largely impregnated with carbonic acid. 

The “Celestins Spring,” though by no means so much frequented as the 
“Grande Grille,” is by far the most attractive by its situation, and the 
freshness of its water, which is quite cold, and sparkles like a glass of 
the best and purest soda-water. The “ Celestin” ceased to flow for some 
time at the end of the last century ; but a new spring was discovered 
close to it, and there are now, in fact, two fountains of the same name, 
both flowing out of the rock in the Garden of the Celestins, where a 
portion of the old monastery is still standing. Nothing can exceed the 
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loveliness of this garden. In front of the monastery a long gallery has 
been erected, divided into reading and billiard-rooms, for the con- 
venience of the water-drinkers, and shaded by a verandah, covered with 
fragrant creeping plants. The spring is reached through a hole, sloping 
down towards an immense grotto, into which the light only penetrates 
through coloured glass. At the bottom of this grotto the water rises 
up into a small cave in the rock, from whence it is dipped up to fill the 
glasses. The dim, dusky light, which makes the grotto appear deeper 
than it really is; the mossy stones, tinged by the blue shade of the 
coloured windows, and the quiet trickling of the water as it gently flows 
out of the rock—are all in perfect harmony with the shady alleys of 
the garden without. The quietness of the whole place gives rise to the 
feeling of having escaped from the outer world to share the silent 
retreat of the monks of old. 

After the “Grande Grille” and “Celestin” it is perhaps to the 
‘ Hopital” Spring that Vichy owes its reputation. It rises in a square in 
the old town of Vichy, and flows into a stone basin, sheltered by a kind of 
pavilion. The water is warm, and milder in its effects than that of the 
“Grande Grille.” The ‘‘ Hdpital” was formerly the property of the hos- 
pital, founded by Louis XIV. and managed by the nuns of St. Vincent de 
Paul, which forms one of the sides of the square ; but when the State 
became the proprietor of the springs, the ‘‘ Hépital”” was ceded on con- 
dition that this hospital should receive a sow on every bottle of its water 
exported from Vichy. The chief revenue of the institution now comes 
from this source. During the season, it is open to the poor, both 
Catholics and Protestants, of all the different departments of France, 
on the payment of one shilling and threepence a day. 

On the opposite bank of the Allier to that on which Vichy stands 
is an intermittent spring, generally called “ Puits de Vaisse” or “ Pré 
Salé.” It was about eleven in the morning when I first witnessed this 
curious phenomenon. ‘The guardian of the spring put his ear to the 
ground when I asked him at what time it would flow, and announced 
that “the water was about a quarter of an hour off.” A slight noise 
like the humming of a bee was distinguished, which grew louder every 
minute, till it sounded like the pouring of water into a bottle. Then a 
loud rumbling noise was plainly heard without putting the ear down, 
and an instant after a jet of hot water was thrown into the air. It did 
not at first rise very high, but increased every minute till the spray was 
thrown up four or five yards. ‘The spring continued flowing for thirteen 
minutes, throwing up with it a quantity of sand, and sending out a 
strong smell of sulphur. Then a sharp hissing noise was heard, like a 
sudden explosion, and the next instant all was still. The spring 
rises at regular intervals of an hour and a quarter, and generally flows 
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for fifteen minutes, giving out about two hundred quarts of water each 
‘time. Like those in the Vichy Valley, it belongs to the company, but 
at present they have made no use of it for invalids. 
Some of the springs of Vichy have the property of petrifying, and 
a great many curious objects, such as bird’s nests, mushrooms, and 
plants may be seen, over which the water has trickled and turned them 
into stone. Another singular faculty of these mineral waters is that of 
restoring faded flowers and Vegetables. If a withered rose be placed 
in the water, hot from the spring, it will soon revive, as if it were just 
plucked ; and if French beans, or any other green vegetables, are plunged 
into it after they are cooked they immediately lose all the yellow tinge 
they have got in boiling, and become as green as when first gathered. 
The life of the water-drinkers at Vichy is not quite so uniform as it 

was in the time of Madame de Sévigné ; amusements of every de- 
scription now abound. In the Old Park, laid out by Napoleon I., and 
so called to distinguish it from the New Park, afterwards planted on 
the banks of the Allier by the late Emperor, is a large casino, com- 
posed of reading and billiard rooms, and sa/ons for balls, concerts, and 
theatricals, all of which are thronged by strangers ; but as regular and 
early hours are an essential part of the treatment at Vichy, everything 
is closed by ten o’clock. The park is also studded over with kiosks, 
or octagon sheds, in wood and fancy tiles, in which the vendors 
of Eastern jewellery of marvellous devices and Bourbonnais laces do 
such a thriving trade that, notwithstanding their miniature dimensions 
and the shortness of the season, they are often let for £100 or £120 
the six months. The effect of these kiosks under the great plantain 
trees at night, when the park is lighted up with gas, is extremely 
picturesque : they give it all the appearance of an enchanted scene in 
some fairy tale. A great many of the improvements in Vichy are due 
to the late Emperor, who built himself a ché/e¢ in the New Park, and 

often came there. After his first visit in 1861, a large dyke was con- 

structed, to keep the river from overflowing its banks and inundating 

the town. The Allier, which rises in the Cevennes, and is fed on its 
course by numerous mountain torrents, though generally a wide shallow 
river, becomes so swollen in the rainy season that the Celestin Spring 
used to be periodically submerged. The méhant (wicked) Allier, as 
the Bourbonnais call it, from its sudden and overwhelming floodings, 
formerly passed close by the garden of the Celestins ; but since it has 
been turned aside and kept within bounds in a single channel by high 
embankments, the spring has been preserved from its encroachments. 
It is on the earthen banks of this dyke that the New Park is laid out. 
It is also called the English Garden, though the long grass of a foot 

high is very unlike finely-mown English lawns. They are, however, 
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pretty grounds for flowers ; roses especially grow in rich profusion. Here 
and there among the trees are a few small houses, mostly in the Swiss 
style, but they are not numerous. There are not a great many private 
dwellings in Vichy; in fact the new town, or Vichy-les-Bains, may be 
correctly described as a large park, surrounded on all sides by hotels or 
boarding-houses. At half-past nine in the morning and half-past four 
in the afternoon the whole place resounds with peals of bells, which 
ring simultaneously from the hundreds of different hotels. It is the 
half-hour prelude to breakfast and dinner, and five minutes later the 
park is deserted, and the hum of voices has ceased. Around the fadée- 
da’ hote, at which from fifty to a hundred persons often sit down, the con- 
fusion of tongues is naturally the same as round the “Grande Grille,” for 
though there is every variety in the comfort and elegance of the hotels, 
none seem to be exclusively kept or frequented by any one nation in 
particular, and it is no uncommon sight to see people from a dozen 
different countries dining together. 

The Bohemians, who beguiled Madame de Sévigné’s evenings with 
their dégogandes, are no longer to be seen; but a Tyrolean singer with 
his guitar, or some wonderful conjuror, is often found in the sa/on after 
dinner, for the entertainment of the visitors. Some return to the foun- 
tain to drink for the last time in the day, while others, with that 
wonderful ease with strangers which even English seem to catch on 
French soil, form groups, and talk over the excursions they have made 
in the neighbourhood, or listen to tales of life in some far-off country. 
And the days pass in quick succession ; and though it is not everyone 
who at the end of the season departs leaving his infirmity behind him 
—for the waters do not work miracles—there are still many who can 
say, with Madame de Sévigné, ‘I have drunk of the mineral spring, and 
voila gui guérit,” M. D. 

Seen: 





THE BisHop oF Ripon. 


EORGE THE THIRD was not very far wrong when he suggested 

that the best method of quieting John Wesley would be to make him 
a Bishop. It is possible that the experiment might not have succeeded 
in his particular case, and yet we can conceive that even in Wesley the 
Episcopate would have developed all that was in him of the priest and 
the Churchman, and in a proportionate degree have repressed the 
enthusiasm and fervour which made him so powerful as an apostle of the 
faith. Asa rule, at all events, it is unquestionably true that it is hard 
for a Bishop to preserve either true simplicity of spirit or great force of 
character. He has a position to maintai , the claims of which are 
continually pressed upon him in ways more or less delicate. He is re- 
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minded by those judicious friends who are always so ready to tempt high 
dignitaries into a weak and temporising policy, that he is a representa- 
tive man, who must think of the interests of the Church, and be ready to 
sacrifice for them his own personal feelings and predilections, and unless 
he have a resolute and courageous spirit himself, his own inclinations 
dispose him to listen to the suggestions. All his surroundings would 
lead him to take a mundane view of his office and its responsibilities, 
and to quench the passionate zeal which might prompt him to deal with 
glaring abuses, or boldly to assail mischievous errors, regardless of the 
consequences of his action. Perhaps the zeal which so many of the 
Prelates show against Dissenters may be accounted for by the fact that 
they are the only class in opposing whom it is quite proper for them to 
throw off the restraints of a prudence, whose great aim is to give no 
offence. There are some, indeed, who think that it is hardly consistent 
with the dignity of the office for a Bishop to be very pronounced even 
against Dissenters, but these are a minority, and a Bishop may safely be 
vehement against Dissenters if only he will let his moderation be known 
to all others, The “strength of the Church is to sit still,” is the favourite 
motto of a large and increasing class of Churchmen, the class who 
answer to the clever description given by M. John Lemoine, and 
whose Christianity is little more than a piece of nationality and insular- 
ism ; who are “ religious through patriotism,” who “ respect all national 
institutions—and the Established Church is one of them—like the jury, 
the Habeas Corpus, horse-racing, or portrait-painting,” and who “give 
to the Deity a country ; if they could would give Him a uniform, the red 
coat, the colour of Her Majesty’s Government.” When this feeling 
prevails, while nothing exposes a prelate to so much censure as a speech 
or a movement which, however well-intentioned and indeed excellent 
in itself, provokes a good deal of criticism and discussion ; and while the 
model Bishop is one of whom everybody speaks well ; it is not easy to 
maintain the spirit of a confessor or reformer. The atmosphere of the 
Diocesan palace, of the Cathedral close, and the Chapter-house, of 
Parliament and of Convocation, and of society in general, is enervating 
and emasculating to the last degree ; and if it were not sufficient to take 
the soul out of a man, there are the pestilential airs of the Church 
journals, scattering seeds of doubt, distrust, and timidity, which result in 
moral and spiritual paralysis. What a Bishopric may do to extinguish 
the nobility of the man is seen conspicuously in the case of Dr. Temple, 
who seems so far to have abjured his former spirit, and forgotten the 
traditions of his best days, that even High Churchmen and Ritualists 
find something to admire and commend in him. 

It is, however, in Evangelical Bishops that the deterioration is most 
manifest. Assuming, as we are bound to do, and as we can do with 
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perfect confidence, their sincerity and loyal attachment to Evangelical 
principles, their elevation to a position of such high influence ought to 
make them a tower of strength to the cause with which they are iden- 
tified. But with how many has this been the case? It has been so, 
as we saw recently, with the Bishop of Durham, but is there another 
Evangelical prelate on the Bench of whom as much can be said ? The 
broad fact is patent to the whole world, that the Evangelicals never had 
so many representatives on the Bench as they have had during the last 
twenty years, and yet it has been during that period that the bastard 
Romanism, which they are at last awakened to the necessity of suppres- 
sing, has made such rapid strides, and has acquired a power so great 
that even optimists are alarmed, and the lovers of peace feel that for 
once that they must rouse themselves to action. Of course if Ritualism 
be in accordance with law, the Evangelical Bishops cannot be blamed 
for its growth; but if it be, as we were so often assured in the discus- 
sions on the Public Worship Bill, a mere display of revolutionary law- 
lessness, then how is it that, with so many Evangelicals on the Bench, 
it has been permitted to attain such dimensions, and how is it that even 
now the lead in the movements against it is not taken by the Prelates 
who are associated with this school? The answer seems to us very 
obvious. The Bishops from whom we had a right to expect most, 
have been lacking in courage—perhaps are so conscious that their own 
Churchmanship is suspected by many, that they have been unwilling to 
adopt that decided policy to which in their secret hearts they were 
inclined. 

In this class we must reluctantly place the Bishop of Ripon. Of Dr. 
Bickersteth’s piety, earnest devotion to the Gospel, anxious desire in all 
respects to fulfil the spiritual duties of a Christian pastor, deep sense of 
the responsibility of his office, and diligent effort to meet its demands, 
there can be no doubt. He is now what he was in the days when he 
first became known as a popular and useful preacher, a faithful and 
earnest minister of the Gospel of Christ ; and when we see the qualifica- 
tions he possesses for this high work, and know the spiritual power which 
has often attended his ministry, we can only regret that he was ever 
taken from a position which he was so well calculated to adorn, and 
placed in one for which he has little, if any, fitness, and which has only 
served to bring out some of the weaker points of his character. Every- 
one who knows anything of the Bishop speaks with unfeigned respect of 
his amiable temper, his blameless life, his high Christian principle. As 
a preacher he is clear, faithful, and impressive, distinctly Evangelical in 
his views, and earnest in his enforcement of them, though without any 
approach to genius or original power. His style is attractive from its 
simplicity rather than its force, his elocution pleasant and dignified, his 
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whole bearing that of a man who feels what he says, and is intensely 
anxious to commend the truth to his hearers. His creed is narrow, and 
there is not a trace in his sermons of any capacity for dealing with the 
problems which are agitating the minds and hearts of numbers, 
especially of the most active and intelligent minds of the generation, 
but they have the force which must always accompany strong faith and 
true spiritual feeling. A congregation trained in Evangelical principles, 
and free from all doubt as to their truth, and indisposed to make them 
subjects of free examination—or rather, ready to resent all questioning of 
them as in itself sinful—would highly appreciate his teaching ; but those 
of more inquiring turn, not to say of hostile tendency, would listen to 
it with much less satisfaction. It is the preaching of one whose own 
faith is assured, and who speaks with the authority which his own con- 
fidence inspires ; and if it is not of the highest order, if it does not lay 
hold of the more thoughtful, or deeply stir the feelings of the fervid, it 
is an intelligent and winning exposition of great truths which the world 
needs to hear, and to which some will accord more attention and respect 
when they come from the lips of a Bishop than if they were spoken 
by a man of inferior social position. 

We remember hearing some years ago an address of his at a confirma- 
tion, and anything more suited to the occasion, or more likely to 
impress its sacred thoughts and associations upon the hearts of youthful 
hearers, we could not have desired. If we could have dismissed from 
our mind the recollection of what the service actually was, of the teach- 
ing of the Prayer-book about it, and of the light in which, without 
any breach of charity, we might suppose it to be regarded by a large 
proportion of those who were participating in it, we should have had 
unmingled pleasure in listening to Dr. Bickersteth’s practical exhorta- 
tions and affectionate appeals. A Congregational minister admitting a 
number of members to Christian fellowship might have adopted the 
same strain, and could hardly have spoken in a more Evangelical spirit 
or with greater faithfulness. But, unfortunately for ourselves, the strange 
inconsistency of such an address with the teaching of the Church, and 
the ideas prevailing in the minds of numbers present, would continually 
suggest itself to our minds. In fact, the Bishop seemed to us to be 
labouring to undo the effect of what the Prayer-book and the Catechism 
had done. ‘The formularies of his Church do not recognise conversion. 
The statement may seem strong, but it is nevertheless strictly true. The 
silence of the Prayer-book is not less significant than its speech. What 
is meant by Baptismal regeneration may be a matter of controversy, but 
the one certain thing is that of any other regeneration—of conversion as 
we understand it, and as the Evangelical party understand it—we have 
not an intimation. A child might certainly be instructed carefully in 
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the whole of the Catechism, and never know that there is such a thing ; 
or, to speak more correctly, the teacher must go outside the formularies 
altogether if he is to get the idea which lies at the foundation of the 
Evangelical system. But the need of conversion was, as all who knew 
him might expect, the key-note of the Bishop’s teaching, and with 
great tenderness and force did he set the truth before his hearers. We 
should suppose that the administration of the rite must itself be a diffi- 
culty to men of his views. ‘They have, undoubtedly, their own mode of 
reconciling their Evangelical theory with the sacramental system, and 
though we avow our utter inability to comprehend it, it is not for us to 
judge them. But when they have to confirm, that is, to admit to the 
full responsibilities and privileges of Church-membership, numbers who, 
as they must know, have been taught to regard the rite as having a 
power in itself, it can scarcely be but that sometimes they have anxieties, 
if not absolute misgivings, as to their own share in the proceedings. 
To us, at least, the Bishop’s evangelical address was altogether out 
of harmony with a ceremony, in its essence sacramentarian, though 
probably he was himself wholly unconscious of the incongruity. 

This is only a sample of the difficulties which, as an Evangelical, he 
must have to encounter. It isfair to him to say that, so far as theology is 
concerned, no man could be more distinct and pronounced. We were 
very pleased to hear, on a visit to Ripon lately, from a regular attendant 
at the Cathedral, that he was ‘ one of the lowest of Low Churchmen,” 
with less of the antagonistic element in him than is still to be found in 
his Dean, but equally true to the principles which he has always held. 
A comparison was drawn between him and his predecessor, not to his ad- 
vantage, the truthfulness of which we had no means of testing, but which, 
at least, shows the repute which he enjoys. ‘ Dr. Longley,” we were 
told, ‘“‘ was no party man ; our present Bishop is.” ‘The assertion came 
on us a surprise, because the Ritualist journals make a marked distinction 
between Dr. Bickersteth and his neighbour at Durham, and because the 
condition of the Ripon diocese does not indicate any ardent zeal of its 
ruler against Ritualism. What was meant, as we found on inquiry, was 
that the Bishop preached sermons so strongly evangelical as to offend 
some of the attendants at the Cathedral, many of whom, as might be 
expected from the atmosphere of the place and the prevailing character 
of its teachings, are decidedly High-Church, and that he had en- 
deavoured, in conjunction with the Dean, to make the aspect and 
service of the Minster as simple as possible. On the latter point it may 
be doubted whether his discretion kept his zealin proper check, at least 
if the story we heard is entitled to implicit credence. There is, in the 
choir, some fine screen-work, which, as it has been there, we believe, 
for centuries, might well have been suffered to remain undisturbed. Not 
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so, according to our informant, thought the Bishop and the Dean, who 
would have had it removed had they been able to secure a majority in the 
Chapter. It is not surprising that those who were annoyed by such a 
proposal should regard Dr. Bickersteth as a very Low Churchman indeed. 

Yet, on the other hand, he does little to contend with Ritualism. Of 
his aversion to it there can be no doubt, and as little of the strange 
tolerance which it enjoys in some parishes of the diocese. In all other 
points his administration has been vigorous, energetic, and praiseworthy. 
We have not the slightest desire to disparage the zeal which Churchmen 
have shown in providing for the religious wants of the populous region 
which the diocese includes, or to underrate the work which the Bishop 
has done in stimulating and organising these efforts for Church exten- 
sion. It is no proof of the value of the Establishment, but a sign 
rather of what Christian men can do independent of the help of the 
State altogether, and we rejoice in it, and honour the Bishop for the 
ability and diligence with which he has laboured in so holy an under- 
taking. But we do not see that his zeal to purify has been commen- 
surate with his zeal to extend the Church, and we certainly marvel that 
so earnest an Evangelical has not made himself felt more strongly in his 
opposition to that Ritualism which must be so obnoxious to him on 
theological grounds, and which he ought to see is so fraught with peril 
to the Establishment. 

But there is in the Ripon diocese another element which Dr. Bicker- 
steth evidently observes with great anxiety. Dissent is robust, vigorous, 
and aggressive ; it is strong politically as well as religiously, and it is 
not desirable to help its growth by making the divisions in the Establish- 
ment more apparent than is necessary. Ritualism may be bad, but it 
is, or is supposed to be, a powerful instrument against Dissent. Its 
sensational services attract a certain class who have hitherto neglected 
public worship altogether ; its enthusiasm propagates itself, and becomes 
a strong defence for the Church ; its organisations band men together 
in societies and guilds which are available for political purposes ; and 
thus in various ways it throws a halo of popularity around an institution 
which has hitherto relied too much upon the favour of the aristocracy. 
How far these considerations have affected the Bishop we do not profess 
to say, but the fact is that he has done little against Ritualism, and that 
he never misses an opportunity of an attack upon “ political dissent.” 

Canon Ryle says in one of his ecclesiastical tracts that many High 
Churchmen imagine that an Evangelical clergyman is a kind of ‘“ dis- 
orderly, wild person,” who, amongst other things, “ prefers Dissenters to 
Churchmen,” and ‘‘ does not see much beauty in the Church of England.” 
We wonder where those who draw such a picture would look for the 
original. We should have said that if there were devotees, blind devotees, 
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to the Church of England anywhere, they were to be found among the 
Evangelicals, and that so far from having any special friendship for Dis- 
senters, there is no party whose members are so anxious to purge them- 
selves of all suspicion of such leanings. At least, it is not in Evangelical 
Bishops that these features are to be found. It would appear, on the 
contrary, as though they were specially anxious to prove that their church- 
manship makes up in strength for what it lacks in height, and to show 
their High Church friends that if there is but little in their estimation‘to 
distinguish them from Dissenters, they will take care to make that little 
firm. It issad on some accounts that this should be so, for men in their 
position might, if they could show themselves superior to mere party 
feeling, do much to mitigate that bitterness in our ecclesiastical contro- 
versies which is a disgrace to our religious life. They believe that an Es- 
tablishment is right ; but they surely cannot believe it consistent with the 
principles of the Gospel that its ministers and members should nurture 
and manifest airs of superiority to those fellow Christians who are only 
separated from them by a difference of opinion on this particular point. 
Theological sympathies might be supposed to incline them towards Dis- 
senters, and, by allowing such feelings free play and cultivating kindly 
relations, they might help to promote a better mutual understanding 
between the two parties, which would take away from a strife, unfortunate 
enough at best, some of its worst characteristics. But instead of this, 
they allow their love to the Establishment to override everything else. 
They may regard Ritualism as a deadly error, but its teachers are one 
with them in the Establishment; they may believe that Dissenters are 
preaching the truth, but they are working against the Establishment ; 
and therefore the latter must be opposed and the former endured, with 
as much patience as possible. 

The Bishop of Ripon, with his constitution and temperament, could 
hardly be violent, but he is very decided in his utterances against Dis- 
senters. He would, like others, draw a distinction between the reli- 
gious and political Dissenters, and please himself with the idea that it 
is only the latter class that he is opposing, unconscious of the reflection 
he is so unjustly casting upon numbers of them who are as abundant in 
labours for Christ as he is himself. In his speech in favour of the 
Church Defence Association at Halifax, which called forth Dr. Mellor’s 
able pamphlet, entitled “‘ Breakers Ahead,” he went so far as to suggest 
that the advocates of disestablishment are lacking both in honesty and 
loyalty. ‘ Let those” (he exclaimed, in a piece of claptrap as deficient 
in dignity as in fairness to his opponents) “who would be reckoned 
honest and loyal subjects, separate themselves from those who would 
be guilty of disestablishing and disendowing the Church of England.” 
Such feeble twaddle comes to nothing. It does not even ruffle the 
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spirits of those against whom it is directed, it only reveals the spirit of 
him by whom it is uttered. Dr. Bickersteth is not true to his own 
better nature when he thus descends to the level of the most vulgar orators 
of the Church Defence Association. He is not, cannot be, ignorant of 
what Dissenters are. He knows that there are numbers of men as 
competent to form an opinion as himself, and as anxious that their 
opinion should be in harmony with the truth, who believe that a 
State Church is unscriptural in principle and irreligious in its tendency 
and influence, a wrong to Christ and a hindrance to truth. What right 
can he have to suggest that such men are dishonest or disloyal if they 
seek to give effect to their convictions? We marvel only that his con- 
science, and the consciences of others of like mind with himself, are not 
often troubled by what they know of the working of the Establishment. 
He cannot be insensible to the evils of which it is the cause in his own 
diocese ; and it is, perhaps, not too much to suppose that there are 
times when he would be almost willing to part with the advantages it 
gives if he could only be free from the mischiefs it entails, or could 
command the spiritual forces of which it deprives him. He cannot be 
ignorant that the reason for which it is upheld by politicians is, that it 
may introduce the mundane influences of Cesar into the Church of 
God, and so paralyse that zeal which it is the work of his life to manifest 
himself and to develop in others. How an earnest Christian can 
tolerate this Erastianism, simply because, for the present, his own par- 
ticular system enjoys the patronage of the State, puzzles us ; but we do 
not insinuate that the Bishop is dishonest or disloyal to Christ, by call- 
ing upon all who would show themselves honest and loyal, to separate 
themselves from those who would maintain the Establishment. That 
he is able to vindicate his conclusions and actions to his own con- 
science, we do not doubt. Can he not believe the same of us, and save 
his charity and dignity by abstaining from ad captandum platitudes, which 
may draw forth the cheers of an excited audience, but prejudice him 
and his cause in the eyes of all intelligent men ? 

It is in the same spirit and style that the Bishop deals with the 
question of religious education. It is really very amusing to mark the 
way in which he, and men of his type, reiterate their profession of zeal 
for “religious education ;” but it might be well if they would sometimes 
vary the dull monotony of their tirades by pointing out distinctly against 
whom they are directed, and in what way these unfortunate individuals 
have deserved them. The insinuation, of course, is that Nonconformists 
holding the same views as ourselves are opposed to “ religious education.” 
Perhaps if this was put into definite and tangible shape, those who 
advance it would think it necessary to substantiate the charge by some 
kind of evidence, and we have great curiosity to see what it would be. 
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That they would be equal to the task of adducing something need not 
be doubted when we remember that Mr. Julius Lloyd seeks to establish 
the charge that Nonconformists are failing in their loyalty to the Word of 
God, by referring to a passage in a speech of Mr. Rogers’, in which he 
says, “ The Bible is our Protestant book—it is our text-book,” &c. No 
doubt the allegation that we are opposed to religious instruction might be 
sustained by proof quite as convincing. The example of Birmingham 
might be adduced with decisive effect, for there the opposition of Noncon- 
formists to religious teaching is proved to demonstration by the organisa- 
tion of a little host of teachers, ladies and gentlemen both, for the purpose 
of giving Christian teaching to the children in the Board schools, and 
by their doing the work with such heart and intelligence alike, that a 
lesson, which too often degenerates in the hand of the professional 
teacher into a dull form, becomes a living power. It is useless, how- 
ever, to urge points like these. The Bishop clearly believes himself to 
be set along with others for the defence of this sacred work of religious 
teaching, and so he is continually making the old professions, repeating 
the stale and worn-out arguments, and casting the same reflections 
upon those who have the misfortune to differ from him. It is not 
an enviable task, and we therefore should be the last to complain of 
him for undertaking it. We do not question his sincerity, we can honour 
his zeal, we only regret that he should show himself so incapable of 
doing justice to those who occupy an opposite standpoint. 

A high conception of the work he has to perform, possibly a belief 
that he has been called to wear the mitre in order that he may do 
something for the defence of the Church which has thus honoured him, 
and a conscientious purpose to use all his powers and opportunities for 
this end, he undoubtedly has. When he insists on the supreme value 
of the religious element in our national schools, we have no doubt that 
he fancies himself to be contending against a development of the pre- 
vailing spirit of unbelief, which has so far affected the Nonconformists 
who once were known for their Evangelical principles, that they are 
ready to take the Bible out of the hands of the national schoolmaster, 
not because they regard a State official as an unfit person to teach it, 
but because they do not want it taught at all. But it is not enough 
that a man, and especially one in the Bishop’s position, believe this, 
to justify him in speaking as if it were true. Had he more breadth 
of sympathy, he would have doubted the accuracy of such representa- 
tions of men with whom on so many points he professes to be in 
agreement, and whose history refutes these charges ; had he not been 
so blindly devoted to State Church principles as to be ready to suspect 
all who dissent from them, he would have been more careful in his. 
examination of facts before lending himself to such injustice. But, after 
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all, he has only fallen into the error of all his school, who are sacrificing 
Protestantism itself in their efforts to save the Establishment, and who 
seem as if they could believe any evil of those who do not repose the 
same confidence in the power of the material advantages which the State 
confers to promote the spiritual ends for which alone the Church exists. 

Their absolute devotion to the Establishment—a devotion] which is 
surpassed only by that of the extreme Erastians—does not secure them 
the goodwill of the allies to whom they render such efficient help. All 
their antagonism to Dissent does not win for them the trust of High 
Churchmen. Ripon is a city in which Evangelical influence was very 
powerful long before it became absolutely dominant. Even when Dr. 
Longley was Bishop, Dr. Goode was Dean, and the Low Church 
party had no more loyal member, no more able and zealous champion. 
At present the influence of the Bishop is strengthened by that of his 
eloquent and earnest Dean. But there is a considerable party in the 
cathedral and the city to whom Evangelicalism is an abomination, and 
in a recent visit we were strongly impressed with the unsuitableness of 
the system to the associations and ideas of a minster and its worship. 
The pomp and circumstance which seem to belong to a cathedral, its 
stately architecture, its rich ornamentation, its choral services, are all 
out; of harmony with the simplicity which Evangelicals are so desirous 
to preserve. In the present state of opinion they are in a worse position 
than ever, for they are unwilling to show any care for zesthetics and 
ceremonial lest they should be suspected of Ritualist leanings, and they 
cannot develop their own ideas without incurring a good deal of odium 
even with those who, though not advocating too ornate a ritual, are 
anxious to keep up the traditions of the place. Some of them, too, 
have been somewhat iconoclastic in their spirit, and thus expose them- 
selves and their cause to severe criticism. 

There are still to be heard bitter complaints of Dean Goode, who, 
it is'alleged, hindered the work of improvement, and in fact prevented 
the restoration of the old Norman chapel, because it would have inter- 
fered with his personal convenience. It is certainly strange to find on 
one side of a wall a part of the chapel in its simple but imposing 
architecture, and on the other a singularly bare and unattractive room, 
resembling only a vestry in an old-fashioned Dissenting meeting-house, 
and to be told that this incongruity is due to an Evangelical Dean, who 
would not sacrifice his private study, and removed a grand old arch in 
order that he might have a staircase to the library above. These are the 
things which bring discredit on a party, and their effect is not soon lost. 
Still, there is in the city unanimous testimony to the earnestness with 
which the Bishop does his work, and it is to his honour that he has, in 
the distribution of his charities, incurred some unpopularity by his 
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efforts to repress that mendicant and dependent spirit which nestles under 
the shadow of a cathedral. He is a good, if not a great man, but we 
believe that he might have done better service to the Church if he had 
remained a private clergyman, and firmly said, “ Nolo Episcopari.” 





[ete je 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


[Is there any truth, and, if any, how much, in the following article by Mr. 
Lunn, which recently appeared in Zhe Orchestra? Does it follow that if we 
sang less frequently, we should sing more heartily ?] 

T has often been a matter of speculation why singing appears more 
uniformly general amongst Nonconformist congregations than 
amongst those of the English Church. Although many have attempted 
to explain this phenomenon, the real reason has never been reached. 
It cannot be that a set phase of faith fer se necessarily attracts the 
highest educated, or the most musically inclined ; for men of cultured 
minds and of developed sensibility may be found in all religious com- 
munions, and even without the pale ; nor do we find that paid leaders, 
vocal or instrumental, generate in a number of persons a spontaneous 
desire to assist. We must therefore look deeper for a solution, turning 
to that double-faced unity—Mind and Body. We know there is a power 
within us called “vital force,” and this force is generally in excess of 
daily consumption.* The constant movement of the young is brought 
about by this; and in the case of an animal confined, on its re- 
lease it will be seen how the accumulated pent-up vital force hastens 
to expend itself by excessive and forcible movement. A dog just re- 
leased from its kennel, runs backward and forward, round and round, 
for no motive whatever; its exuberant glee is solely brought about by 
the discharge of life energy; and we again see this in what we call 
‘*freshness ” in the horse. There is just the same action in man: keep 
him still, and when he has anything to do he is eager to commence ; 
work him, and lassitude ultimately supervenes, and he sinks to quiet 
and repose. 

Now see how this affects the relationship of a congregation to the 
accepted formula of worship. In the Church of England the people 
are enlisted throughout the greater part of the service, and they are 
enlisted in two ways—to say and to sing, hence the vital force is distri- 
buted over two modes of egress, weakening, of course, each. Moreover, 
some would fall away in one direction, some in the other; some saying, 
some singing, few doing both, and when both done, naturally done with 
weakened force. Now contrast this with a congregation, the people of 
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which sit silent during all the service save the part of song; when 
their turn comes, all the pent-up force rushes forward to expend itself 
in the only left direction. Thus clever and dull, old and young, male 
and female, all join in with hearty vigour. This concentration of force 
in one sole exit is the cause of the people of one congregation joining 
in song more than the people of another. Other and casual influencing 
causes may be shown, and of course exist, but this is a general cause 
affecting the state throughout ; and when there is seen a permanent and 
general difference between two classes of congregations, we must seek 
beyond the slight modifying influences for some broad general cause. 

I do not say that the position of the Dissenter is preferable to that of 
the Churchman ; it is not for a follower of science to decide in questions 
of personal preference, but it is for him to trace facts to their foundations, 
leaving them there for others to act upon them as they please. 
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Tue Living Gop. 


Nort, Lord, Thine ancient works alone, 

Thy wonders to past ages shown, 
Make our glad spirits glow: 

Our eyes behold Thy works of might ; 

On us full beam Thy wonders bright ; 
The Living God we know. 


We joy not only to be told 

How with Thy saints and seers of old 
Thou madest sweet abode. 

We of Thy presence bright can tell ; 

Thou in Thy living saints dost dwell ; 
We feel the Living God. 


Within, Thy presence music makes ; 
Forth from our lips the rapture breaks ; 
A strain divine we raise ; 

Thou sendest down this heavenly fire ; 
This very song Thou dost inspire ; 
The Living God we praise. 


Thou settest us each task divine ; 
We bless that helping hand of Thine, 
This strength by Thee bestowed : 
Thou minglest in the glorious fight, 
Thine own the cause—Thine own the might 
We serve the Living God. 
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Ah! soon we droop ; ah! soon we tire ; 
Our fainting hearts new strength require, 
Again would quickened be : 
We ask no priest ; we seek no shrine ; 
To Thee we come for life divine, 
Thou Living God, to Thee. 


Oh, more than satisfy our need ! 
Our most divine desire exceed ! 
Our constant quickener be. 
Thou Living God, possess us still ! 
Thy wondrous life in us fulfil, 
Our blessed life in Thee. 
Tuomas H. GIL. 


— ol eoe! 


Rexiqious Liperty in TurKEY. 
NO. V. 


BEGAN this series in answer to the Editor’s question,“ Why has the 
Gospel, which is the power of God, failed to reach the Moslems of 
Turkey?” I had intended to have replied to the question by histo- 
rical facts, showing that the Turks thwarted in detail all their concessions 
in regard to religious liberty ; but I immediately found myself a mere 
reporter of passing events, the gravity of which is beginning to be 
comprehended by statesmen at home as well as by the friends of 
religious freedom in ‘Turkey. 

When I last wrote, the three Nusairiyeh converts to Christianity were 
suffering cruel indignities at Damascus for conscience’ sake. The British 
and American Ambassadors were protesting against the cruelty, and the 
Turks were denying the outrages with well-feigned indignation and 
surprise. An order was sent to Damascus for a report on the treatment 
of the men, and the Commander-in-chief, who was going to give an 
honest ‘report of the whole case, was overborne by the Governor- 
General, and obliged to reply in accordance with the tenor of previous 
reports on the same subject. He reported that the men had been 
regularly enrolled in the army, and had never been cruelly treated. 
At the time this report was sent, Dawoud Suliman was lying in a dirty 
prison, ill, and in chains ; and he had never, during the eight or nine 
months from his arrest, received either the uniform or pay of a soldier, 
and his clothes were provided for him by his friends at Damascus, nor 
had his treatment been other than that of a felon. His two companions 
had been treated with equal cruelty, but they wore the uniform of 
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soldiers. Shortly after the untruthful Turkish despatch for the quieting 
of Ambassadors was sent off, the hardships of the men were greatly in- 
creased, and Mr. Green, the English Consul, had an interview with the 
Commander-in-chief touching their treatment. He merely asked that 
the men should not be harshly dealt with until the question was settled 
at Constantinople whether they were entitled to their liberty or not. 
In reply to Mr. Green, the Commander-in-chief began a rehearsal of 
his despatch, and finished by declaring that the soldiers were all 
his children, and that none of them should be treated with indignity. Mr. 
Green replied that the words were satisfactory enough, but that one of 
the men was lying at that moment chained in a filthy prison. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible !” said the Commander-in-chief, “ without my knowledge ;” and 
then he added in triumph, as if proving his case, ‘‘for such treatment 
would be a breach of the law on military discipline, which enacts that no 
such punishment shall be inflicted until the man has been formally tried 
and condemned.” ‘My dragoman has just seen Dawoud Suliman in 
prison, with chains on his feet,” replied the Consul, coolly. ‘ You 
saw him in prison and in chains?” said the Commander-in-chief, 
turning in confusion from the Consul, whose eye he did not care to 
meet, to the dragoman, who might be expected to quail or prevaricate ; 
but the dragoman was Selim Meshaka, son of Dr. Meshaka, the Luther 
of Syria, and he quailed not, but indignantly replied, “Yes, your 
Excellency. I have just seen Dawoud Suliman in chains in a filthy 
prison, and I have heard your officers calling the other two men 
‘infidels,’ in open defiance of the laws of the empire.” 

The Commander-in-chief, in a great fuss, called an officer to go to 
the prison, and bring him a report on the facts of the case. The Consul 
and dragoman resolved to wait the return of the officer ; but though the 
prison was only a walk of a few minutes’ distant, the officer did not 
return for three hours. They waited long, but were obliged to leave 
without hearing the report, and the question was heard of no more. 

From this time forward greater care was taken to keep the prisoners 
entirely excluded from their Protestant brethren in Damascus, but in 
vain ; for some of the Protestants had courage and resource enough to 
work their way into the prisons and hospitals, and there were officers 
and soldiers who, touched by the brave endurance of the men, kept 
their friends well informed as to their state. The risks incurred in these 
adventures can only be appreciated by those who know something of 
the dark and summary manner in which vengeance is administered in 
Damascus. 

During this period Turkish ingenuity displayed a versatility and 
malignity in the art of torture, worthy of the palmy days of the Inqui- 
sition. They did not confine themselves to vulgar physical punishment ; 
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but they kept its shadow always in view, in order to give emphasis and 
reality to their threats. When the men were beaten, they were given to 
understand that it was only a premonition of the flogging to death that 
awaited them. When they were imprisoned, they were reminded of the 
galleys, where hope never comes. When they were kept week after week 
carrying clay in baskets, and lying at night with only a mat between 
them and the stone floor, they were threatened with immediate trans- 
portation to Yemen, the Siberia of Turkey. They were kept in sus- 
pense day after day on the eve of their departure to Yemen—the Turks 
knowing that the anticipation of a great trial has more influence on the 
mind than the endurance of the trial itself. When the suspense was 
protracted until it was clear that the dread of exile was not sufficient to 
cure them of their Christianity, they would be coolly told that they 
must be reserved for a less enviable fate. 

While these cruelties, in defiance of law and treaty, were being 
reported to the Foreign Office, Lord Derby’s most vigorous despatch 
could only arouse the Ambassador to make a feeble protest. The 
Ambassador seemed to forget that the Turkish Government had declared 
‘that orders had been issued for the release of the men,” and that this 
intelligence had been communicated all over Christendom by the 
British Government. ‘Turkish assertions, meant only to gain time, were 
considered sufficient to balance proved and undeniable facts, and the 
breach of treaty and law, and the cruel sufferings of the men, were 
almost forgotten in the discussion of unimportant side issues. The 
Turks seemed in the fair way of carrying their case, without incurring 
diplomatic blame for disloyalty to law and treaty, when a collateral 
case occurred which throws additional light on the present attitude of 
Turkey to the religious liberty of her subjects. ‘The case has so many 
points of resemblance to that of the three Nusairiyeh converts, and 
furnishes so unequivocal a test of the policy of the Turkish Government, 
that I shall relate briefly the facts of the case, partly taken from the 
written statement of the three sufferers, and partly from the statements 
of English and American gentlemen in Marash and Constantinople. 

A Moslem called Mustafa, and his wife and son, Ali and Rozie, had 
been for some time Christians—adherents of the American Protestant 
Church in Marash, in the north of Syria. On the 4th of May, 1874, 
Mustafa and Aliwere summoned before the Governor. He said to them, 
“J hear you have been to Christian worship: why have you gone?” 
‘‘ Because,” said the father, “I have embraced Christianity.” ‘‘ Away 
with this fellow to prison !” exclaimed the Turkish Governor of Marash, 
and Mustafa and Ali were immediately lodged in prison for the crime of 
being Christians. 

When in prison they were several times visited by rich and influential 
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Moslems of the place, who offered them large sums of money, and other 
favours, if they would return to their old faith. They replied, “We 
have not accepted the Gospel for gold or silver, or any such thing, but 
because we hope for salvation in this faith.” Their fellow-prisoners 
spat in their faces, and in other ways annoyed them, adding, ‘‘ These hogs 
are fit only to be butchered.” At one o'clock on the morning of the 
5th, their hands were bound behind them, and they were driven on foot 
before three armed horsemen a distance of one hundred miles toa 
village six hours from Aleppo. Here they were met by horsemen and 
a regimental scribe, who said, “ What is this you are doing? Such con- 
duct is unheard of. My son, these Protestants are accustomed to give 
each convert £10. Give back the money, and the Government will 
give you double.” They replied: “ We cannot accept any such thing. 
Man does not live by money, or that sort of thing, but by the Word of 
God.” ‘The scribe urged, “Go back to Islam and I will make you a 
sergeant, and I will keep your son Ali in my own service at five pounds a 
month.” “Sir,” they answered, “ we accept the Gospel, but we cannot 
accept your offer.” 

The scribe then left for Aleppo, and an hour afterwards they were 
taken to a place just outside of Aleppo, where two policemen ordered 
them to halt. About two hours before sunset some soldiers and officers 
approached them, and the officer in command, addressing them fiercely, 
ordered them to get up. Mustafa asked him where they were going 
to take them, and he, driving them before him, replied in the same 
fierce tone, ‘‘ We are going to murder you!” An under officer said to 
them, ‘Oh, do not persist in this. I'll give your son my horse, worth 
5,000 piastres. Mount him and go.” 

They continued firm, and were taken to a village two hours from 
Aleppo, where, say the sufferers, ‘‘ They put our feet in fetters, and 
imprisoned us, under the care of five armed men, and we were exposed 
to the abuse of the people of the village.” 

The Aleppo Mufti’s secretary came to them, and through him they 
presented a petition asking to be brought before the Governor of Aleppo. 
The next day the Mufti took Ali into his garden, and said, “ My son, 
we are going to put youto death.” Ali replied, ‘‘I accept the will of 
God ; do what you will.” Then the Mufti said, “Take the traitor to the 
Pasha!” The Pasha, however, having heard of their firmness, did not 
receive them. They were now imprisoned in chains for thirteen days, 
and on the morning of the fourteenth day Mustafa’s wife was brought 
to him from Marash, the Governor having banished her from her three 
children. ‘They were all, Mustafa and wife and their son, sent under a 
guard to Alexandretta, whence, after lying eight days in prison, they 
were transported, by Russian steamer, to Constantinople. At Con- 
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stantinople they were kept eleven days in prison, without a trial or 
examination of any kind, and afterwards they were put on board a 
Turkish steamer, and sent to Smyrna, where they were detained in 
prison till the 18th of June, when the Governor had them brought before 
him, and a Vizierial order from Constantinople was read to them. ‘The 
following is a literal translation of the Vizierial order: ‘‘ You are to 
give security that you will not set foot in your native place ; that you 
will not leave Smyrna ; that you will report yourselves to the Govern- 
ment once a week ; that you will inform the Government of everything 
you do ; and that you will not go an hour, or half an hour, from the 
city without notice here.” 

Cruelly driven up and down the empire by a band of armed 
men—transported from place to place with the assurance that they 
were being led to execution—one cruel officer accompanying them to 
terrify them, and one of gentler words to coax them from their allegiance 
to their Saviour—they are at last exiled to Smyrna, where, without 
friends or resources, they must find and give security that they will not 
return to their homes, nor move half a mile from their place of exile, 
nor do anything without reporting the same to the Government, nor 
let a week pass without reporting themselves. Thus with the three 
youngest children of the family torn from them, and handed over to 
Moslems to be brought up Mahommedans, and in a strange city with- 
out any means of support, they are left to drink from day to day the 
bitter cup of suspense, and enjoy the triumphs of British diplomacy. 

Meantime, what of the poor sufferers in Damascus? “ The Turks will 
hunt gazelles with a lame donkey,” say the Arabs ; meaning that they 
compass by trickery what they cannot accomplish by fair, honest 
measures. ‘The Grand Vizier’s statement, that the men had been pro- 
perly enrolled in the army, and had never been cruelly treated at all, 
had been investigated and found untrue, and there remained, to all 
appearance, the only alternative of releasing the men, as they had pro- 
mised to do, or to openly set the lawat defiance. But “a lame donkey” 
was found to ride through between the horns of the dilemma. It was 
a Turkish lame donkey, but it was exhibited to the world as a British 
courser. Lord Derby communicated to the Secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, under date 24th June, 1874, that the Ambassador had obtained 
an order from the Grand Vizier for “ the removal of the Nusairiyeh 
conscripts to Constantinople, where, although the mere fact of their 
being Christians does not entitle them to exemption from military ser- 
vice, Sir Henry Elliot considers that there will be a better prospect of 
obtaining their good treatment, and, possibly, their discharge.” 

To this deep Turkish scheme we reply, first—That the release of the 
converts was never demanded on the ground that they were Christians, 
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but on the ground that they were persecuted for becoming Christians, 
as we have already shown; and that their informal and illegal enrol- 
ment in the army was a part of the penalty inflicted on them for apostasy. 
Second—Why does Sir Henry Elliot suppose the converts will have a 
better prospect of good treatment in Constantinople than in Damascus ? 
Others, well informed, would have supposed that in Constantinople the 
Turks would be able to keep them out of the sight of Europeans. 
The Ambassador, however, will have an opportunity of writing more 
comforting despatches, on the sole authority of Turkish officials, than 
he was able to do when the sufferers were at Damascus; for the friends of 
the converts at Damascus had a knack of breaking into prisons at un- 
seasonable times, and surprising the Turkish officials in their diabolical 
treatment of the men. The men removed from their friends, there will 
be no danger of such unwarrantable interference with the smooth pro- 
cesses of diplomacy ; and Sir Henry Elliot can convey to the Foreign 
Office the Grand Vizier’s statement, without saying that he has no 
reason to believe the statements to be true, and without the risk of any 
one challenging the statement, as at Damascus, and proving them 
untrue. 

When the order reached Damascus to send the men to Constantinople, 
it was not communicated to them, but efforts were redoubled to make 
them recant. Khalify was promoted to induce him to become a Moslem, 
and again degraded because he would not apostatise, and then his 
officer told him to prepare for execution by hanging—that being con- 
sidered the most ignominious death for a soldier; Dawoud was again 
thrown into a filthy prison; and officers and men united in heaping re- 
proaches upon them. ‘The writer saw the men at this stage, and they 
were so worn, and broken, and disheartened, that they declared that 
they longed for rest in the grave, “where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” 

While they were being most cruelly dealt with, facilities were given 
them to desert, and officers who appeared friendly urged them to that 
course,—the object being either to get rid of the men without concession 
(for the lame donkey might break down), or that they might be able to 
punish them as deserters, without fear of foreign interference. The 
writer urged them to hold firm, and bear everything as Christians till 
their release should be fairly obtained. Only Dawoud declared that 
“he would await the will of God, and the intervention of England.” 
* T am but an individual,” he said ; “but God may use me as a means 
of securing liberty of conscience for my poor countrymen.” 

On the 25th June, Yousef Jedeed and Selim Khalify deserted ; but 
the Turks made no inquiries about them till the 5th July, thus giving 
them ten clear days to make good their escape. 
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When Dawoud would not desert, he was kept for a time in a foul 
prison, where an agent of the American Consulate visited him daily. 
On the 13th July he was embarked at Beyrout, on board the Zsfero 
for Constantinople. We are now in a position to give an illustration of 
the advantages of this change. 

On the 8th August, Lord Derby communicated the substance of a 
despatch from Sir Henry Elliot to the Secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, “stating that Dawoud Suliman has arrived in that city, and 
is serving with one of the regiments quartered there, and that the Grand 
Vizier engages that he shall be in no way molested, and that he shall 
be perfectly free to practise any religion he pleases.” I might here 
state, that this despatch is almost similar to one of the 16th May, in 
which the British Ambassador quoted statements of the Grand Vizier 
which were wholly untrue ; but I will confine myself to two statements 
by correspondents in Constantinople, which may be profitably read in 
connection with the above despatch. 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander Thomson, writing from Constantinople four 
days later than Lord Derby’s despatch, London, and consequently ten 
days at least later than the date of the Ambassador’s communication, 
says, after referring to the exiles in Smyrna: “ As for the case of poor 
Dawoud, it is far worse. The Rev. Mr. Beattie, from whom I understand 
he received his religious instruction, came here, if I mistake not, in the 
very same boat, the Zsfero, that brought Dawoud, in order to watch 
what might become of him. But since his (Dawoud’s) arrival here we 
can get no trace of him; and an application to the Ambassador for the 
humble boon of being permitted to have an interview with Dawoud has 
not been answered. 1 feel deeply indignant at the glaring violation of 
solemn pledges thus perpetrated by the Turkish Government, as well as 
at the monstrous injustice of such conduct. But it seems, my dear sir, 
that diplomacy either cannot, at the present juncture, or will not, do 
anything for us, and I suspect our only resource, and it is a grand one, is 
to seek to appeal to the justice and sympathy of Protestant Christendom.” 

These statements need no comment. The Grand Vizier engages that 
the convert shall be free to practise any religion he pleases ; and yet, 
long after the Ambassador has communicated this comforting despatch 
to the British Government, the missionaries can get no trace of him (!), 
and an application to the Embassy for an interview with the man re- 
mains unanswered! My second quotation, in conjunction with the above 
despatch, is from Rev. George F. Herrick, Constantinople: “Sir Henry 
is apathetic, and the other Embassies follow the lead of the British.” 

The Duc Decazes, French Minister for Foreign Affairs, replied to an 
English deputation that waited on him on their behalf :—‘‘ There is in 
this matter a common interest, and of which I feel the great importance. 
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Let your Government make the necessary demands on the subject, and 
we will support them.” Lord Derby has several times demanded the 
release of the converts, but his energetic action is neutralised by the 
action of Sir Henry Elliot, whose traditional place it is to take the lead 
on behalf of the men. 

I can no more appropriately close this paper than by a quotation from 
a statement on the subject by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the great 
Ambassador who obtained from Turkey the concession of the principle 
of religious liberty which is now imperilled through the apathy of his 
successor. Speaking of the cruel and illegal treatment of our Syrian 
converts, he adds these weighty words: ‘Supposing it to be true, as 
declared by deliberate statements, that they are innocent of every 
offence but that of exercising their proclaimed right of conscience, it is 
not too much to say that their suffering constitutes a criminal charge on 
the local magistrate, reflecting dishonour on the Imperial Government, 
and discredit on the ally who hesitates to insist with effective urgency 


on their release.” W. 
eee: 





THe Conversion oF Lorp Ripon, 


HE Roman Church did not get Lothair, but it has got Lord Ripon. 
Though Mr. Disraeli prevented the former conquest—looking 
forward, perhaps, to his new /ose as the defender of Protestant interests 
—we may be sure that he received the news of the latter defection with 
a gratified smile, probably not untinged with contempt. It is, indeed, 
an event which reads like a chapter in a sensational novel. The sudden- 
ness of it, the circumstances of the announcement, and the position and 
prospects of the chief actor, invest Lord Ripon’s conversion with 
quite dramatic interest. Monsignor Catesby and Cardinal Grandison, 
or the personages whom they are supposed to represent, must feel that 
at last they have achieved a triumph. To convert a cadet of one of the 
old houses—High Church, Tory, and long descended—is no doubt 
something to give busy ecclesiastics a momentary emotion of satisfac- 
tion ; but these successes do not much interest the little world which 
calls itself “ society,” and they entirely fail to strike the imagination of 
the public. But it is a great thing to convert a Marquis of mature 
years, a prominent member of the newer class of nobility, a Whig of 
Radical origin, and with Liberal connections, an ex-Minister of State 
who lately sat in the Cabinet, and divided with Earl Granville the 
leadership of the House of Peers. No wonder the clergy of the Roman 
Church are delighted with their success. It gives them exactly what 
they most desire in England—a reputation for occult influence, exhibited 
suddenly ina sensational manner. That they have gained Lord Ripon 
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is of less importance to them than the chance his conversion seems to 
give them of making other converts of rank. No doubt he is worth 
something in himself. Though by no means an able man, or one fitted 
to lead, he has a seat in the Upper House, and therefore possesses capa- 
bilities of political influence. Then, he has high social position—an 
English Marquis, whatever he may be in religion or politics, must 
always exercise personal weight, and is therefore worth setting in the 
front rank of an aggressive movement. Again, Lord Ripon is a man of 
large means, and can, and no doubt will, give liberally to his new Church 
—another point of importance to ecclesiastics engaged in a campaign 
which demands lavish expenditure. Last, but in the eyes of some per- 
haps not least, he is the owner of Fountains Abbey—and who knows 
but that, under his auspices, the Cistercian monks may renew their medi- 
tions and keep their vigils in the old foundation of Archbishop Thurston? 
But these, though solid enough in their way, are minor advantages—at 
least for present use—as compared with others gained by the conversion 
of Lord Ripon. The main point with the ecclesiastics who have the 
management of such a business as this, is that by suddenly exhibiting 
such a convert, they set England in a flutter of excitement, and thus fix 
national attention upon their Church. Not so long ago the Roman 
Church sought rather to avoid than to attract notice: its bishops and 
clergy were quiet, retired, studious gentlemen, of kindly disposition, un- 
aggressive, caring little about converts, desiring only to do their duty to 
their own flocks in an unostentatious way. Cardinal Wiseman changed 
this by his wonderful epistle “ given out of the Flaminian Gate,” and 
his tactics have since been pursued, with higher skill, greater dexterity, 
and more settled aim, by his successor, Archbishop Manning, and the 
new school of ecclesiastics whom he has fostered. ‘“‘ Be always before 
the world,” is the new maxim of the Roman Church in England: 
“take all official positions you can; put forward every possible claim 
on every possible occasion ; strike the imagination of the country by 
dramatic surprises and by constant external appeals; make the newspapers 
talk of you; create, above all things, the impression that you are gaining 
ground because you have an irresistible, far-reaching network of machinery 
secretly at work; convey to the public mind an indefinable mysterious 
belief that Anglicanism is permeated by Roman influences ; be active, 
prominent, restless, aggressive.” Such a policy as this is greatly helped 
by the conversion of such a person as Lord Ripon. It has set the news- 
papers talking, it has moved society, it has created an impression that the 
ministers of the Roman Church are preternaturally active and wonder- 
fully successful, it has filled the minds of large classes of people with 
the indefinable alarm which is believed to be the prelude to surrender. 
The Catesbys and Grandisons thoroughly enjoy their triumph ; and on 
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the strength of it they look forward to other successes of the same 
character, and perhaps of greater importance. There is one thing 
that especially delights them—the effect produced in other countries. 
The conversion of Lord Ripon is an affair of moment at the Vatican. 
It has been trumpeted all over the world, and is being dexterously 
turned to political account. One can easily discern the use that may 
be made of it. ‘‘ You rely upon England,” they say to the Protestants 
of other countries, and to all who are engaged in a contest with Roman 
pretensions—“ well, look at England ; she is honeycombed by us. Her 
Protestantism is fading ; her hatred of Rome is becoming a thing of 
the past. She is preparing to return to the fold of the Church. Do 
you want proof—look at our latest conversion in the ranks of the 
higher nobility. Here is an ex-Minister of the Crown, a Privy Council- 
lor, a Liberal, attached by descent and hitherto by conviction to the 
Anglican communion, a man of great wealth, position, and public 
influence, the Grand Master of the Freemasons: no sooner are the 
claims of the Church clearly presented to him, than he comes with 
submission to the feet of the Holy Father. Out of one, discern all: 
what Lord Ripon is to-day, others—perhaps all England—may be 
to-morrow; and with England on our side, we shall move the world.” 
We have tried to look at this conversion from the Roman point of 
view. To us, ofcourse, it is of infinitely less importance than it is to 
them, and of less interest. What have they really gained? Lord 
Ripon?’ Doubtless—a man of high character, large means, good 
position ; a prominent, rather than an important, figure in political life. 
They are welcome to him, as they are to any man who really believes 
in Papal claims to universal obedience. If Lord Ripon is convinced 
that Roman Catholic doctrine is true, and that salvation is not to be 
had outside the Roman Church, we do not complain that he joins a 
hostile communion. It is more to his honour to confess openly a 
change of faith, than secretly to doubt, and yet be ashamed to make 
confession. Nor are we disposed to depreciate the value of the conver- 
sion, by examining too critically the merits of the convert. We may 
think that for such a man to go over to Rome indicates a curious 
weakness of judgment; and we do not forget that Lord Ripon’s early 
politics were very much of the emotional and even fanciful character. 
But, since those days, he has been put forward in political movements 
and in official positions, which have made him a man of importance ; and 
we willingly concede to the agents of the conversion all the benefit they 
can derive from this admission. The real consideration of what they have 
gained, however, stands ona higher level than mere personal grounds. It 
is no doubt gratifying to them to have secured a Liberal nobleman, and 
amember of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet; but if, in gaining him, they have 
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not strengthened their own political and public influence, they must feel 
that the triumph is infinitely reduced in value. It seems to us that they 
have not only made no such gain as this, but that they have actually 
suffered by the fame of their own success. In all that has been said 
about Lord Ripon’s conversion, there is one point on which opinion, of 
all shades, has proved to be absolutely unanimous—namely, that, by 
going over to Rome, Lord Ripon has become a political cypher. He 
may still call himself Liberal; but the Liberals disown him, for submis- 
sion to the direction of the priesthood strikes at the root of Liberal 
principle. He may offer himself to the Conservatives; but, while 
accepting his vote, they will exclude him from their counsels, for with 
them the interests of the Anglican Church are naturally paramount. He 
cannot put himself at the head of a third, or “‘ Catholic” party, for there 
is no such party in the Upper House ; and if there were, it would have 
the sagacity to feel that the leadership of a convert would scarcely con- 
duce to political influence. Lord Denbigh is an instance in point; 
from his position we may infer that which Lord Ripon will have to fill. 
“Tam,” said Lord Denbigh, “ a Catholic first ; and then an English- 
man, if you please.” This memorable saying is the key-note of all the 
comments upon Lord Ripon’s secession. He is regarded as politically 
dead, not because he has changed his religious opinions—many men do 
that, and yet retain the confidence of their political friends—but because 
he is recognised as no longer being a free agent. Whatever views of 
politics he may profess will not be his own independent convictions, but 
will simply be adopted in accordance with directions from the'priesthood. 

It is not long since that Archbishop Manning told us how far these 
directions extend, and what enormous weight and obligation they pos- 
sess. The Pope, he declared, is the sole judge of right and wrong in all 
questions of faith and morals—the sole authority in all disputes between 
Church and State. The English people have taken note of this memo- 
rable declaration, as they took note of Lord Denbigh’s definition of his 
own position ; and the sum of their judgment, as delivered by the press, 
is that henceforth Lord Ripon passes out of the sphere of political 
leadership, because he has necessarily ceased to have the power or the 
right to judge of political questions for himself, and has become the 
mere delegate of an Italian ecclesiastic. His first act, though only of a 
social character, indicates with clearness the position into which he has 
allowed himself to fall. He was Grand Master of the Freemasons. 
The Pope has condemned the Freemasons, not for any particular tenets 
they hold, but because they are a secret society, and therefore have, or 
are supposed to have, some interests apart from those of the Roman 
Church. So, without a word of explanation, Lord Ripon resigns his 
Grand Mastership : thus admitting that heh as no longer any right to 
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exercise a function, or to have an idea, apart from what are examined 
and authorised by the priests of his Church, It is impossible to note, 
without a sense of amusement, the flutter of dismay into which this un- 
expected withdrawal has thrown the Freemasons ; but itis equally im- 
possible not to recognise with thankfulness the serious condemnation 
elicited on all hands by the painful exhibition of self-effacement which 
Lord Ripon’s withdrawal indicates. It is a sign of the religious and 
political health of England that there should be only one opinion of the 
act of which this secession from the ranks of the Freemasons is the first 
visible fruit. What the future may have in store we know not, and shall 
not attempt to guess ; but as"the judgment of England stands now, Lord 
Ripon has excluded himself from fa political career, by the fact that in 
adhering to the Roman Church he has surrendered his right of private 
opinion, and has bound himself to obey the instructions of a priesthood, 
ruled, as by divine right, by afforeign ecclesiastic. No stronger proof 
could be given than is afforded by this general consent, of the resolute 
hostility of Englishmen to the claims not merely of the Roman Church 
but of the priesthood generally, to obedience on the ground of super- 
natural authority. Here is a man, hitherto prominent as a politician, 
in past years an idol of the Radical party, in later years trusted, 
honoured, and advanced by the official Liberals, a certain member of 
every possible Liberal Government, a leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Peers. No position could seem to be more firmly assured, or 
more likely to offer guarantees of a long career of usefulness and influ- 
ence. Yet no sooner does this man, so established, and fenced, and 
guarded, and with a career so full of personal and party promise—no 
sooner does he say, “ I have become a subject of an infallible Pope, 
and an obedient servant of his priests,”’ than he falls, at one stroke, out 
of the ranks of English statesmen, and the common voice declares him 
to be no longer capable of receiving trust and confidence as a politician. 
This, then, is what the ecclesiastics of the Roman Church have gained 
by converting Lord Ripon—the strongest conceivable protest, without 
one dissentient voice, against the claims of priestly authority ; an 
unanimous declaration that by submitting his own judgment to that of 
a priesthood, a politician, however prominent, forfeits his chances of 
office, dissolves the allegiance of party, cancels the obligations of past 
services, and strips himself of all influence upon the policy of the 
country. This result, rightly looked at, inclines us to the belief that, 
however deplorable in itself, Lord Ripon’s conversion to Rome may 
prove to be an event of no slight value to the Liberal party and to 
Protestantism in England. 
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¥ N introducing to my readers so delicate a subject as the salaries of 
| our ministers, it may be necessary, in the first place, to introduce 
myself. If I would fain appeal to the better motives of others, it is 
perhaps right that I should satisfy them of the purity of my own. 
Allow me, then, to say that I am neither the pastor of a Church fishing 
for an increase of income, nor a deacon exercising a jealous vigilance 
over finances entrusted to him for the public service. True, I frequently 
occupy the pulpit, but I also often occupy the pew; and if all the 
pastors in our denomination were to obtain an increase to their incomes 
to-morrow, I suppose that the only immediate result to myself would be 
a heavier subscription to pay for my pew. It is possible, however, that 
the peculiarities of my position may have some advantages. It may 
enable me better to see the whole matter from its various points of 
view, and with more freedom to offer some suggestions that spring from 
the occupancy of an impartial position. 

In making these apologetic remarks it is not, however, to be under- 
stood that I have any fear of giving offence to a candid reader. It 
is only the illiberal who shrink from the discussion of subjects touching 
upon Christian liberality. The just and generous are never unready to 
deal with the subject as a matter of duty and privilege. It is an 
honourable characteristic of our ministers that, though many are poor, 
they are so seldom unduly influenced in their public action by pecuni- 
ary considerations. And it is equally worthy of remark that the 
deacons and laity of our Churches were never so interested as they are 
to-day in the best methods of securing an adequate support for the 
Ministry. These considerations make my present task the more 
pleasant and easy. For while I do not pretend that the financial 
arrangements of our Churches have attained to anything like perfection, 
I am satisfied that many readers of the Congregationalist need only 
that a “ more excellent way” should be pointed out to them, and they 
will follow it. 

It has not always been so. Many incidents have been told, comic, 
tragic, or both, of the poverty and penuriousness of other days. We 
have heard of the village rector who was “passing rich on £40 a 
year ;” and of the Board of Congregational Ministers who used to meet 
at the “ King’s Head,” in the Poultry, when (as Dr. Halley tells us) 
it was resolved that each should, as an honourable liquidation of the 
implied claims of the landlord, ‘‘ spend two-pence for the good of the 
house ;” and of Welsh ministers living on impossible incomes ; and (in 
the early part of the century) of a ‘supply ” for the Independent Chapel 
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of a western cathedral city being offered on Saturday night a supper of 
bread and cheese, the cheese being brought to table on a snuffer tray ; 
and the visitor being then invited to share the somewhat narrow bed of 
the baker’s boy. 

There are, it is to be feared, prosperous manufacturers who still attend 
chapels, to which they contribute the most contemptible portion of their 
incomes. There are philanthropists who still show a generous liberality 
to every social and political enterprise at home or abroad, and yet 
neglect the decent support of their own ministers. In fact, it has been 
truly said, the belief in some of our Churches seems to be, ‘Be 
generous before you are just. Give to anybody and everybody, whether 
he has any claim upon you or none; but don’t on any account dis- 
charge the plain debt for value received which you have incurred to 
your minister. Give splendid collections for Timbuctoo, and half starve 
your own pastor in the next street. Have a larger collection than ever 
for the children of your Sunday-school, and keep your minister so poor 
that his children are compelled to live—only Heaven knows how.” 

It is true that, in the legendary traditions of ministerial circles, stories 
are told of how the penuriousness of Church officers has occasionally 
met with a fitting rebuke. Thus, a certain minister, it is said, received 
a visit from a deacon, who brought with him what should have been a 
quarter’s salary. It appears, however, that the receipts had fallen some- 
what below the usual sum, and instead of 450 the deacon gave the 
minister only #42. The deacon took occasion to express his regret 
that the deficiency had arisen, stated that it had done so from unex- 
pected circumstances, hoped that it would not occur again, and added 
something to the effect that the minister perhaps might, by the exercise 
of a strict economy, and by some sacrifice of luxury that could be dis- 
pensed with, make both ends meet. It so happened that the deacon 
was a tradesman, to whom the minister was indebted for goods delivered 
to the amount of some #5. Next day the minister called, went into 
the little counting-house of his friend the deacon, and spread the bill 
and £4 5s. upon the desk. The tradesman gently suggested that the 
amount was £5. The minister as mildly replied that he was aware that 
that was the sum due, expressed his regret at the deficiency, which, he 
said, had “ arisen from unexpected circumstances,” which, he hoped, 
* would not occur again,” and added (in the precise words employed 
to himself the day before) the assurance of his belief that, “by the exer- 
cise of a strict economy,” and by “some sacrifice of luxury that could 
be dispensed with,” his friend, the deacon, would be able to “ make 
both ends meet.” 

I may mention an incident of a somewhat similar kind that came 
under my own knowledge. Not long ago an acquaintance of mine 
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was asked to preach to a newly-formed, but well-to-do, congregation in 
the Midland Counties. His travelling expenses amounted to fourteen 
shillings and sixpence: the honorarium presented to him at the conclu- 
sion of his labours was fifteen shillings. On his return home, he wrote 
a note to the treasurer, saying, ‘that, on reflection, he had decided that 
the service he had rendered should be entirely gratuitous : he would 
charge them only the amount of his actual costs, and had enclosed the 
balance, viz. sixpence, in stamps.” 

There are indeed many of our seat-holders who are unaware how 
little they give for the maintenance of public worship in return for the 
advantages they receive. An old and esteemed friend of mine—a 
banker, and a deacon of a Church in Gloucestershire—who, for many 
years, was wont to receive forty pounds a quarter from the people, and 
to turn it into #200 a year for the minister, told me how he sometimes 
dealt with people who grumbled about the amount of their pew-rents. 
“You give,” he would say, ‘‘ twelve shillings a year for your sitting, 
which is three shillings a quarter, which is a shilling a month, which is 
threepence a week. Now for that threepence see how much we give 
you. You have three services a week, so that that comes to a penny a 
service ; we preach to you, and sing to you, and read to you, and pray 
for you ; we light you and warm you, and we keep a seat on purpose for 
you, which no one can have if you come in time and wantin. All this for 
apenny! And beside this, we visit and comfort you if you are sick ; 
we baptise your children for you; we marry you and bury you all for 
nothing. Now, there is nothing in all the world you can buy so cheap 
as that. It does not amount to more than it costs you to get your shirt 
washed once a week.” And, added my friend, people were really sur- 
prised at that way of looking at the matter—surprised to find how little 
they gave and how much they received ! 

‘“‘T wonder,” said a minister not long ago, “ how the people think we 
ministers live. ‘They seem to fancy that we have some unusual, if not 
supernatural, sources of income ; or that, when we go to pay a bill, our 
pound will go as far as anyone else’s thirty shillings, I never in my 
life, that I am aware of, had sixpence taken off a bill by a tradesman 
because I was a minister. The only approximation to anything of the 
kind that I remember was once, when I was a little boy, an old woman 
who kept a goody-shop at a street corner, used to put into the packet a 
few extra sweetmeats because, she said, my father (who also was a 
minister) preached such good sermons.” 

‘Tt is a remarkable fact,” says Mr, Spurgeon, “ that ministers of the 
Gospel are not able tolive on much less than other people. They can- 
not make a shilling go as far as other people make a sovereign. Some 
of them try very hard, but they do not succeed. Will our Churches see 
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to the better maintenance of their ministers? Said a member once to 
a minister, who wanted a little more salary, as his family increased, ‘ I 
did not know that you preached for money.’ ‘No, I don’t,’ said the 
minister.’ ‘I thought you preached for souls.’ ‘So I do, but I could 
not live on souls. I can’t eat souls; and if I could, it would take a 
good many the size of yours to make a meal.’ Feed your ministers if 
you expect them to feed you.” 

We believe that some of our Church members and officers have a 
vague idea that the insufficiency of the present incomes of their 
ministers is in part justified by the fact that some provision is made for 
them in affliction or old age. An illustration of this may be mentioned. 
The other day a friend of mine was begging a few pounds to pay for 
a part of the education of the orphan children of a minister. On apply- 
ing to one gentleman for help, some demur was raised. ‘I thought,” 
he remarked, “that poor or deceased ministers had now a fund to 
which application could be made for help in all such cases.” “ Yes,” 
said my friend, “ we have a fund (laying great emphasis on the word) 
for retired pastors, and the total amount it contributes to their sup- 
port is £40 a year or so from the fund. ‘Think of £40 per annum, 
paid quarterly, to live on, all out of a fund. A great deal better than 
nothing, I allow, but not much to boast of, though it comes from a fund. 
But now, suppose for a moment that you, as a tradesman, were laid 
aside from business for a year or two, because of a weak throat, or chest, 
or voice, you'd be better off than even if you had a fund to goto: your 
business would not all come to a standstill at a moment’s notice, and 
you have to trust to the forbearance of your customers for a living. You 
would perhaps get a little extra help, or perhaps do without even that, 
and your business would go on pretty much has it everhad. Your 
daughters would not have to go out into strange homes as governesses ; 
your sons would not have to be sent to charitable institutions to com- 
plete a slender education ; you would not be brought to the verge of 
genteel starvation. So, my friend, don’t think you have done your duty 
by the orphans of a poor minister, or with the minister himself, by 
relegating him or them to a FUND.” 

Again, there are many of our ministers, and many curates and 
even incumbents of the Established Church, whose income is #100 a 
year. What does that mean? It means less than #2 a week. Now 
let us analyse this amount a little more closely. Suppose that the pro- 
portion of outlay is as follows :—Rent, 5s. ; rates and taxes, 1s. ; coals 
and wood, 3s.; bread and flour, 4s.; meat, 6s.; groceries, 4s. ; 
vegetables, 1s. 6d.; milk, 1s.; lighting, 1s.; wages and washing, 4s., 
the amount spent would be 3os. 6d. at this semi-starvation point, leaving 
gs. 6d. with which to pay for clothing fora family, education for children, 
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the claims of charity, doctors’ bills, and provision against infirmity and 
old age. Andin all this he has to keep up whatis called ‘‘a respectable 
appearance!” An artisan, with perhaps a much larger income, may 
dress as he likes, and live where he likes, and do pretty much as he 
likes ; a minister must live as a gentleman, or it would be considered 
that he cast a slur upon his office and his people. Ofcourse this means 
that he must pay a certain rent for his house, and a certain sum for his 
tailor and draper, and that within the narrow margin left he must 
manage to subsist. People are scandalised if they hear that a minister 
has got into debt ; the only wonder is, considering the stipend so many 
of them receive, that they are ever out of debt. 

And the difficulties of their position have all been aggravated by the 
fact that while the incomes of ministers have been to a large extent 
stationary, the purchasing power of the money they receive has seriously 
diminished. In consequence either of the vast importations of gold, or 
of the greater consumption of commodities through the increased wealth 
of almost all classes of the public, it may be fairly assumed that a pound 
sterling is not worth more than seventeen shillings was a very few years 
ago, and that, practically, a fixed income has diminished about 15 per 
cent. In other words, £100 per annum will not be worth more than 
£85 was a few years since; £200 is worth only £170; £300 is worth 
only £255. Now this is a very serious fact in the estimate of the finan- 
cial position of the resources of our ministers, and one that should have 
due consideration in the judgment of our congregations. 

But having looked at the anomalies and eccentricities of our present 
system of Church finance, it is time that we proceeded to indicate some 
of the ways in which these evils may be redressed. 

1. Much may be done by private effort. An incident from real life 
may illustrate this. ‘ Some years ago we were visiting a deacon whose 
memory is held in affectionate remembrance by all who knew him, for 
he was one who loved to crowd into his life words and deeds of kind- 
ness for everybody—we refer to the late Mr. Stephen Hill, of Salisbury. 
‘There,’ he said, with a smile of pleasure as he joined us under the 
shade of the cherry-tree in the garden, ‘I’ve done a good afternoon’s 
work.’ ‘ What is it?’ we inquired. And then he told us how he had 
recently got the impression that a little addition to his minister's income 
would be at that time very opportune ; how that he had thought over 
the matter, had decided to add to his own liberal contribution, had 
called upon a few friends quietly to talk the matter over, and to ask 
them to join him in his little scheme of kindness ; how one and another 
had cheerfully assented ; and now the result was that he had that after- 
noon secured an increase to the stipend of their minister of £35 
a year. And surely, gentle reader, that act of kindly service 
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was worth the doing! Worth doing—for it could not but enrich the 
large and loving heart of him who did it. Worth doing—for the sake 
of all who joined in it, and for him whose home was made the happier, 
and whose work was made the lighter for the doing of it. Worth doing 
—in the esteem of Him who has said that even ‘a cup of cold water’ 
given for His sake to a disciple shall in no wise lose its reward.” 

Now I am persuaded that there are multitudes of instances in which 
this example might be successfully imitated. Let but the initiative be 
taken, and half a dozen or a dozen of persons may be found in a con- 
gregation where a certain reasonable response would be given. Our con- 
gregations always look to their office-bearers to move in these matters, 
and often wonder that they do not move. If the experiment were even 
to fail, no harm would be done; if it succeeded, the happiest results 
might follow. And by way of bringing the subject to a practical issue, 
let me ask the reader to try the experiment for himself. 

But the most striking illustration of the results of individual. enterprise 
in such matters has recently occurred. ‘The rules of a certain County 
Union were undergoing revision. One of those rules was that no 
evangelist in the county should receive less than £75 per annum, and 
no minister less than #100. On reviewing this regulation a gentleman 
—a layman—-said, “I propose that this be altered, and that the mini- 


mum for an evangelist be raised to £100. year, and the minimum for 


a minister be £150 a year,” and he advanced his reasons for such an 
alteration. - But such a resolution was, in the view of his brethren, im- 
possible. ‘‘ Are you aware,” asked one, “ what additional demand such 
an alteration would make in our County Union funds?” ‘What de- 
mand,”’ said the proposer, ‘‘ would it make?” ‘“ It would require,” said 
the gentleman, portentously, “‘ that we should raise an additional amount 
for our income of #800 a year.” “Well,” was the reply, ‘and I'll 
give £500 a year towards it.” “ Will you?” was the answer; “then 
the thing is done.” And the thing zs done. 

2. Our Church funds may also be more adequately sustained by a 
more methodical assessment of the resources of the Church. It is, I 
believe, generally admitted, that the old plan of “ pew-rents” is inequita- 
ble, since, among other faults, it levies a heavy rate upon people with 
large families and small means, and it allows those who have large means 
and small families lightly to escape. On the other hand, to appeal to 
only the loftiest motives of a mixed congregation, and to permit people 
without check or control simply to deposit what they think proper in a 
box at the chapel doors, is virtually to let off all the stingy ones scot- 
free. Not that we want the said stingy ones to keep away from our 
places ofworship. If our congregations consisted only of generous and 
consistent Christians, we should lose the opportunity of leading the 
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penurious into generous ways. “They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” Let the penurious come. But if 
they wish to enjoy the advantage of having a sitting or a pew reserved 
for their exclusive advantage, let them be encouraged to give liberally in 
aid of the funds of the Church ; let them be asked to state the amount, 
and be looked to for its punctual payment. Itis a good plan at the end 
of each quarter to senda receipt to every seat-holder of the monies that 
have been received from him ; it not only inspires confidence in the 
financial administration of affairs, but furnishes an opportunity of re- 
minding the donor if, by his absence from service on any Sunday or 
Sundays, his weekly contribution has been omitted. Thus the account 
would sometimes stand thus :— 


Per Quarter. 


Amount promised per week, 2s. 6d.... ons ae oe te oO 
Amount received nae es as Bae ase 5 6 
Amount due ... aes oie isan Os PaO 


3. By a more equitable appropriation of the receipts of the Church. 
One of the most common mistakes in the financial arrangements of our 
Churches is with regard to what are called ‘‘ incidental expenses.” We 
allow them to consume an indefinite amount of the ordinary revenues of 
the Church, and then we act upon the supposition that the balance is all 
that is due to the minister. Now we all know that in the affairs of the 
family and of the congregation, there is always an inordinate greed on 
the part of these “incidentals.” ‘They have an inherent and inveterate 
tendency to increase and to consume all that is within their reach, and, 
like the daughter of the horseleech, to cry, ‘‘ Give, give!” You pay all 
your expenses—rates, coals, gas, water, verger, plumber, painter, joiner, 
perhaps interest on debt, everybody and everything, and then the 
residue, whatever that may be, goes to the minister. How far this prin- 
ciple may be extended has recently had two remarkable illustrations 
within my own knowledge. In the one case the sole balance on the 
quarter available for the minister was exactly £1 14s. 1od., and in the 
other case 5s. 7d. Everybody had been paid, liberally paid, except 
the minister. Of course I need not say that these were exceptional 
and extraordinary instances of the operation of the principle, and that 
they arose out of a complication of circumstances; but they will 
serve to.show how far the inequality to which I have referred may 
extend. 

Illustrations, however, of the inequitable working of the same principle 
are by no means uncommon. Not long ago I happened to be in the 
pulpit of one of the largest chapels in Yorkshire, and I noticed that the 
pulpit hymn-book was in a most dilapidated state. In conversation, 
subsequently, with an esteemed friend, the senior deacon, with regard 
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to the financial arrangements of the Church, he mentioned that the salary 
of the minister was paid out of the balance in hand after other debts 
had been discharged. ‘“ Oh,” I said, “‘ that of course accounts for the 
state of the pulpit hymn-book. For your minister might just as well 
have himself taken it to the book-binder and himself paid the bill, as 
ask you to get it done, for in the latter case you would have, in effect, 
deducted the amount of expense that was incurred out of his salary.” 

The only fair principle on which these arrangements can be based is 
that a certain fixed sum, or proportion, shall be taken from the ordinary 
revenues of the Church for the defrayal of the incidental expenses, and 
that the balance, without further reduction, shall be paid to the minister. 
Thus in some Churches the sum of £r or £2 a week is withdrawn 
from the ordinary income ; in other cases, ten per cent. or twenty per 
cent. is taken: the rest is for the pastor. If it is found that through 
some unexpected contingencies a larger amount is required for the 
defrayal of ‘‘incidental” charges, as for instance, for some unusual 
repairs of the fabric, it is far more easy and far less invidious to appeal 
to the people for any amount thus required, than to ask them to make 
up a minister's salary to a reasonable sum, even though unreasonable 
reductions have first been made from it. 

4. I must now refer to the important proposals which have been 
made by the recent ‘Financial Conferences,’—proposals which will 
be submitted to the Congregational Union at its forthcoming meetings 
at Huddersfield. ; 

It must be understood that in referring to these proposals I am stating 
my own opinions, and that the Congregationalist is not to be held re- 
sponsible for what I say. What the judgment of the Editor may be, I 
do not know; but (while I understand that he reserves his own opinion) 
he wishes me to express mine with the utmost freedom. 

It will perhaps be in the recollection of the reader that, two years 
ago, at one of the sectional meetings at Nottingham, a paper was read 
by Mr. Carvell Williams on Church Finance, and it was resolved ‘that 
the Union should take steps for convening” a “ conference of deacons 
and other lay representatives of the Church, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and offering suggestions for improving the various methods 
now adopted by the Churches for raising funds, more especially for 
securing such an increase of ministerial stipends as is called for, with 
regard both to the present condition of the Congregational body, and 
the circumstances of the time.” 

Unavoidable circumstances compelled the delay of the Conference 
till the month of December, 1873, when it met in Birmingham ; not, it 
will be observed, as a private gathering of gentlemen interested in the 
matter, but as the officially-appointed representatives of the Congrega- 
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tional Union, invested with all the authority which our Churches wil- 
lingly concede to such a body, and whose arguments and conclusions 
are entitled to special consideration and weight. 

On the first day of their assembly (Dec. gth) the Conference asserted, 
among others, the following principles :—‘ They solemnly put on record 
their deep sense of the obligation under which the followers of Christ 
lie to hold their worldly substance for the service of Christ.” “ That 
it is desirable that means should be taken to awaken the Churches to a 
more adequate sense of their responsibilities in this matter.” “That 
the stipends of Congregational ministers are, as a rule, insufficient.” 

On the following day the delegates proceeded to consider the ques- 
tion of supplementing minister’s incomes. In doing so, two plans were 
submitted, by either of which, it was hoped, the want of the weaker 
counties could be dealt with. The first proposal was: that certain 
counties should form themselves into groups, each of which should be 
an association of counties—putting some less populous and wealthy 
with others more populous and wealthy—and which, for the purpose of 
supplementing insufficient incomes and promoting Congregational mis- 
sions,!should be regarded as one county. ‘Thus, at the present time, the 
mountainous districts and scattered populations of Cumberland, are to 
a certain extent associated with and helped by their rich neighbour, the 
county of Lancashire ; suppose that one or two other contiguous 
counties were added, so as to form a group. Or, again, the County 
Union of the West Riding of Yorkshire has recently been amalgamated 
with the East and North Ridings, and they now form one Union. Sup- 
pose that this principle were extended, and Northumberland and Dur- 
ham were added to them, and made to form a group of counties. 
Similarly, the numerous and wealthy Churches of the metropolis might 
be associated with some of the Home counties. In these cases con- 
siderable benefits would doubtless be conferred upon all concerned. 

An alternative plan was, however, proposed at the Birmingham Con- 
ference, and eventually it was on the whole preferred. It was that the 
funds of all our County Unions should, so far as practicable, be included 
in one national Fund, which should be administered, 0” the recommenda- 
tion of the Committees of the respective County Unions, by a body that 
was representative and had the confidence of these Unions. A sub- 
committee was also appointed to consider the general principles and 
features of such a “ National Fund,” and what rules should be recom- 
mended for the constitution and management of sucha Fund. Mean- 
while the resolutions adopted at this meeting were to be referred to the 
committee of the Congregational Union ; and it was directed that they 
be communicated to the committees of the several County Unions ; 
and those committees were to be asked to re-appoint the present dele- 
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gates along with as many more, to attend another conference to be held 
in June 1874. 

The adjourned meeting of the Conference was held at Leicester, on 
the 3oth of June last. The report of the sub-committee was presented, 
and the Conference adopted the following resolutions :-— 


1. That this Conference, while recognising the good service rendered by 
existing organisations in the Congregational body, for originating and 
sustaining Home missionary operations, and for supplementing ministers’ 
salaries in young and weak Churches, yet regard those arrangements as 
insufficient to meet the present wants of the Churches, and are of opinion 
that a Board should be formed to receive and administer a fund for these 
purposes. 

2. That the Conference is further of opinion :— 

(a) That the funds at present administered by the several County Asso- 
ciations should be under the control of the Board. 
(6) That in the constitution and management of the Board, care should 

be taken not to weaken local organisations, and to secure an im- 

partial administration of the funds placed at its disposal. 

(c) That with this view— 

(i) The Board should be composed exclusively of representatives 
appointed by the County Associations. 

(ii) Should hold its annual meeting at the time and place of the 
autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union, or at such other 
time and place as it may determine. 

(iii) Should deal with questions of grants of money only upon the 
report and recommendations of the Committees of the several 
County Associations, or other recognised Societies. 

(iv) And should be composed, as nearly as may be found practicable, 
of one-third ministerial and two-thirds non-ministerial members. 

The following outline of constitution was adopted for the proposed Board : 

Name.—THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF FINANCE. 

Objects.—(1) To aid in the augmentation of ministers’ incomes. (2) To 
raise the standard of Christian liberality, and enlarge the sphere of its opera- 
tions. (3) To promote better methods and greater economy in the collection 
and distribution of money. 

Constitution of the Board.—The Board shall consist of 120 members, one- 
third of which number shall, as far as practicable, be ministerial, and two- 
thirds non-ministerial members. The members shall be appointed by the 
several County Associations, in proportion regulated by the number in Church 
fellowship—the question of just proportion to be determined by a triennial 
revision. The appointment of members shall be for three years, and any 
vacancy caused by retirement or death shall be filled up by the Association 
which the retiring or deceased member represented. 

Functions of the Board.—The Board shall finally determine all questions 
concerning grants of money. But no applications for aid shall be entertained 
by the Board, except such as have been considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the County Associations, or other recognised Societies with which 
the applicants are connected, and have been reported upon by them. 
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Meetings of the Board.—An annual meeting of the Board shall be held, at 
which the grants for the year shall be determined. The travelling (railway) 
charges of members of the Board may be paid for this meeting. Necessary 
Board business may be transacted during the year by an Executive Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board for that purpose. 

Officers.—The Board shall have power to elect a chairman and treasurer, 
who shall hold office for three years, and a secretary, who shall reside in 
London. 

Funds.—The Board shall receive the moneys raised in the several counties, 
whether by Church collections or personal subscription, and such other 
funds as the present administration may be willing to place at its disposal ; 
and these moneys it shall have power to invest or disburse according to the 
foregoing rules. 

Such are the proposals which will be submitted for the considera- 
tion of the assembly at Huddersfield ; and they are here stated at 
length in order that the readers of the Congregationalist may be aware 
of the direction in which the discussion is likely to run, and be able the 
more intelligently to take part in it. The object contemplated is—to 
find a more adequate maintenance for our ministers, dealing in the first 
place with those who most need it, ‘‘ without interfering any more than 
is indispensable with the organisation and work” of our County Unions. 
It is to be hoped that no narrow or selfish considerations will hinder 
the adoption of any plan that may be found to be the best for the 
interests of the denomination ; that “the strong will be willing to bear 
the burdens of the weak, and not to please themselves ;” and, especially, 
that if defects be found in the proposals that are submitted, the critics 
will not be content with criticism, but will indicate remedies as well as 
deficiencies, and will show that, if the path proposed to be taken be not 
in their judgment the best, they can point out “a more excellent way.”* 

P. 


Notices or New Books. 
Listory of Philosophy. 


By Dr. FRIED- 
RICH UEBERWEG. Translated by 


of Empiricism, Dogmatism, ‘and Scepti- 
cism. This, again, was followed by the 


Gro. S. Morris. Vol. II. London: 

Hodder and Stoughton. 
THE second volume of Ueberweg begins 
with what he describes as the epoch of 
transition, which preceded the philoso- 
phical movement of which the names of 
Bacon and Descartes are the representa- 
tives, and which is described as the period 


epoch created by the appearance of Kant, 
and which Dr. Ueberweg treats as ex- 


tending to our own times, though it may 
be fairly doubted whether a new epoch 


has not begun, as distinct from that of 
Kant as that of Kant from its prede- 
cessor. The same fulness of information 
which characterised the first volume cha- 


* We were anxious that the readers of the Congregationalist should understand the 
proposals to be submitted at Huddersfield, and that the exposition should come from 


a friendly hand. 


The questions raised by the scheme of the ‘* Conference” are, how- 


ever, very grave, and we reserve our julgment.—-ED. 
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acterises the second, the bibliographical 
notes being particularly interesting and 
valuable. 

A sketch of English and American 
philosophy, by Dr. Noah Porter, and 
another of the Modern Philosophy in 
Italy, by Dr. Botta, greatly increases the 
value of the volume. The book is one 
which cannot fail to be of great service 
to every philosophical student. 


LHistory of the Kingdom of God under the 
Old Testament. By E. W. HENGSTEN- 
BERG. Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 

WE called attention to the first volume of 
this extremely valuable work some months 
ago. It is now completed, and we renew 
our strong recommendation of it. The 
Rev. W. B. Pope has prefixed a sketch 
of the life of the author, whose services 
to theological science have won for him 
the gratitude and-reverence of innumerable 
students in this country as well as on the 
continent of Europe and in America. 


Sacramental Confession. By the Very 
Rev. Joun S. Howson, D.D. Lon- 
don: W. Isbister and Co. 

Dr. Howson has written a very clear, 
firm, and earnest little book on the sub- 
ject which is now agitating the English 
Church. The book is so good, and so 
likely to be useful, that we do not care to 
discuss with him to what extent the formu- 
laries of the English Church encourage 
the development of a practice which he 
regards with a most energetic and healthy 
antagonism. The following passages seem 
to us to deserve the gravest considera- 
tion :— 

‘*T regard these diligent efforts for 
the re-introduction of the Confessional 
system amongst us as one of the most 
serious parts of that great aggressive 
movement, which one of our Bishops has 
justly called a ‘counter-reformation.’ 
This movement, at the point which it has 
now reached, no longer derives its strength 
from its earlier principle—that the Pri- 
mitive Church ought to be kept before 
us as our model. Many of our clergy 
have now palpably placed themselves 
under the teaching of the Modern Church 
of Rome. The manuals of that Church 
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are largely used in private, to supply 
materials for the public instruction of the 
people. New habits of thought are, by 
such methods, gradually made familiar. 
New phraseology from this source is 
successfully infiltrated into our current 
divinity. This is peculiarly the case in 
respect of the subject before us. The 
very use of the phrase, ‘Sacramental 
Confession,’ will be seen, by anyone 
who really understands the meaning of 
the phrase, to be an indication of the 
grave change that is coming over us. 

**T know it will be said that there is in. 
justice in this way of stating the question 
—that there is a Roman and an Anglican 
view of the Confessional, and that it is 
not fair to confuse the two together as 
though they were identical ; and many of 
those who use this language are perfectly 
sincere. But I am old enough to recol- 
lect very similar expostulations, which it 
was necessary afterwards to withdraw. 
Not very many years ago, the teaching 
of the Earlier Church was presented to 
us as that under the shadow of which 
alone we could understand the New Tes- 
tament; and arguments to this effect 
were used in combination with vehement 
protestations against Romanism; but in 
due time, under such influences and after 
such protestations, we lost, and Rome 
gained, a considerable part of the flower 
of our clergy.” 


Disputed Questions of Belief. VWondon : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tuis little volume, which is edited by 
Dr. Oswald Dykes, contains four lectures 
to young men, delivered at the English 
Presbyterian College, London, by Mr. 
Adolphe Saphir, Mr. Robert Taylor, 
Mr. Dinwiddie, and Dr. Paterson. ‘The 
subjects are of great present interest—Our 
Lord’s Divinity, the Atonement, Dr. 
Strauss and his Theory, and Evolution. 
The lecturers differ, of course, in their 
method of conducting their argument, 
and some who will read Mr. Taylor’s 
lecture with great interest may find Mr. 
Saphir’s style uncongenial. But the book 
is a very good one, and just of the kind 
that should be read by well-educated 
young Christian people. 
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THe Kpitor on His TRAVELS. 


XI.—-LUXOR TO PHIL, 





E left Luxor about noon on Saturday, Feb. 15. One of the 

Khedive’s sugar factories stands on the west bank, a little 
higher up the river, and as we were passing it we saw an endless pro- 
cession of camels slowly moving along the road which runs parallel to 
the river for a considerable distance ; there were more than a thousand 
of them ; the rope fastened round the jaws of one beast was tied to 
the tail of the beast before it. Their strange forms, defined sharply 
against the sky, and their leisurely lounging gait—natural enough to 
creatures that lived in the time of the patriarchs, when the world was 
young, and when there was such a large stock of unexhausted centuries, 
but very preposterous and intolerable now—made a strange picture, a 
picture very inconsistent with the smoking chimneys and the steam- 
engine of the factory to which they were carrying sugar-cane. 

The banks of the river were animated. They were covered with men 
working the shedoof, and the dark skins of most of them reminded us 
that Nubia was not very far off. This work of irrigation looked ex- 
tremely exhausting. The sun was very hot, and the incessant effort of 
pulling down the long arm of the lever, in order to lower the bucket 
into the stream, would use up the strength of an ordinary man in an 
hour or two. Most of the men were naked, with the exception of a 
strip of cloth round their loins. I am no engineer, but I should have 
thought that by putting a wheel into the current of the river it would 
have been possible to get power enough, without difficulty, to raise all 
the water the land needs. Occasionally, above Luxor, we saw the 
horizontal wheel, which is sometimes used for raising water, turned by 
a camel instead of by oxen. 

* ss 
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Slavery is said to be abolished in Egypt, but I find in my notes that 
on this part of the river we saw large boats covered with black men 
and coming from the south ; we were assured that they had been bought 
above Assouan at prices varying from £10 to £20, and that the 
traders who had purchased them would sell them again further down 
the river. 

We reached Esneh in the evening, and there we stayed for the 
night. Soon after sunset, a violent storm of wind came on, which 
lasted till nine or ten o'clock. 

Sunday morning (Feb.16) was cool, partly in consequence, I suppose, 
of the high wind of the previous evening. We had an early breakfast, 
and then strolled into the town, which is the capital of a province. In 
the middle of the town there is a temple which was erected under the 
later Ptolemies—at least the part which is excavated is assigned to the 
Ptolemaic period. Very little of it, however, is visible — nothing beyond 
the great portico. In this there are four rows of columns, each of them 
about seven feet in diameter and about thirty-five in height without in- 
cluding the base and the capital. The rest of the temple is buried 
beneath the houses. The floor of the portico is reached by a descent 
from the street about twenty-five feet. 

On our return to the steamer, I conducted service in the saloon. 
The weather became quite cold towards the evening. We _ stopped 
for the night at Silsilis. 

On Monday morning (Feb. 17) the steamer started early, and at 
breakfast-time we had reached Kom Ombo, where we landed for an hour 
or two. At this point the desert on the east bank sweeps right down to 
the river, and the ruins, which are still visible, and which have some 
special elements of interest, seem likely to disappear within ave ry few 
years, first under the accumulating sand, and then in the bed of the river. 
The temple nearest to the river has double entrances and a double 
sanctuary. The principle of “concurrent endowment” is carried out 
in a very startling form: one of the sanctuaries is sacred to Horus, the 
beneficent god of light, and the other to Savak, the god of darkness. 
To common, uninstructed eyes, this looks like playing fast and loose 
with the divine powers, a kind of religious “ hedging ” intended to make 
sure against all accidents ; but it is possible to philosophise the worship 
of the two conflicting deities into a harmony quite as satisfactory as 
that which statesmen find in the present educational policy of England. 
When looking at the twin-temple, erected to the honour of two hostile 
principles, it was natural for me to think of it as a curious type of the 
“ practical sagacity” of Lord Ripon and Mr. Forster, an anticipation 
of the annual votes of the English Parliament for sustaining at the 
same time the schools of Methodists and of Ritualists, of Ultra-Protes- 
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tants and Ultramontanes ; and it was not disagreeable to me to see that 
the yellow sand was quietly but surely burying out of sight the ancient 
symbol of the modern policy, and that the strong current of the river— 
representative of all the life and vigour of the country—was gradually 
sweeping away its foundations. 

Two or three hours after starting from Kom Ombo, we saw in the 
distance the white houses of Assouan, and at noon we drew up at the 
landing-place. What a strange sight it was on shore! Assouan is the 
centre of a trade extending far into the depths of Africa. The goods 
are brought on the backs of camels from the interior of the country, 
and transferred at this point to boats on the Nile to be carried down to 
Cairo and Alexandria. As soon as we were onshore we were sur- 
rounded by people, who pressed us to buy ostrich eggs and ostrich 
feathers, pretiy little baskets made of palm leaves, monkeys, rough 
daggers, and very primitive bows and arrows—the arrows being made 
of iron and perhaps tipped with poison. The people were as strange 
as the commodities they were selling ; many of them had come from 
districts lying near the centre of the continent, and there were great 
varieties of colour, features, and costume. 

We made our way into the town and had hardly entered it before we 
heard a babel of sounds, which made us sure we were passing a school. 
On turning into the building from which the noise proceeded, we found 
sixty or eighty boys squatting on the ground and being taught to read 
and write. They were writing with ink on pieces of board, covered 
with a kind of dust which presented a smooth surface and did not easily 
rub off, but which could be removed and renewed when it had been 
filled with “ copy.” None of us knew Arabic, and we could not there- 
fore form any real judgment about the writing, but the letters Zooked very 
prettily, gracefully, and firmly written. Artistically, much of the writing 
was quite beautiful, and formed a strong contrast to ‘‘ copy-books” with 
which I have become familiar in English elementary schools, From 
the school we went on to the bazaars, and returned to the steamer laden 
with our purchases—baskets, pottery, pipes, ostrich feathers, and I know 
not what besides. 

After lunch we crossed to the island of Elephantine, which lies in the 
stream just opposite the town. Here the people are Nubians, and are 
very much nearer to barbarism than any people I had ever seen before. 
They are not, however, barbarians of a kind to be afraid of: they 
seem both amiable and timid. Many of the women in these parts 
have their lips tattooed a blue colour, and in Elephantine this decoration 
seemed universal. They came with scores of boys and girls about them 
to sell us pebbles taken from the First Cataract, which lies just above 
Women, and children too, were just like rabbits halftamed. At first 
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they stood in groups, a few yards from us, holding out their hands with 
the pebbles in them ; when we made any movement towards them, they 
scampered off as fast as their legs would carry them. Gradually, they 
seemed to come to the conclusion that we were a kindly, harmless 
set of travellers, and then their courage rose. When we had been an 
hour on the island, they began to crowd on us rather inconveniently ; 
they pressed their wares upon us with an eager rudeness almost equal 
to that of some young ladies at an English bazaar, and they grew very 
clamorous for “‘backsheesh.” Then the dragoman gave them a few 
strokes with his whip, made of hippopotamus hide, and they scampered 
off again. It is quite melancholy to see how the people all along the 
river submit to the whip without offering any resistance. The whole 
way from Cairo, the whip or a rope’s end was laid upon the poor 
creatures whenever they became troublesome, and they simply ran 
off like cats; indeed, many cats would turn and snarl, but these 
wretched people have not the spirit even to do that. Sometimes, I expect, 
they must be provoked to passion, and then they might be dangerous. 
But imagine a traveller from China or India laying a whip on the 
shoulders of a crowd in Lower Thames-street ! 

On Tuesday we started early for Phile. Camels and donkeys were 
waiting for us on the bank, as we were to make the greater part of the 
journey on land. Most of us were content with the humbler quadruped, 
but one adventurous German gentleman, short in stature, and bulbous 
in figure, resolved to have a camel. As he mounted we watched him 
with sympathetic terror. When he was up and the great beast had 
risen to its feet, he looked like an imitation of the dome of St. Paul’s, 
crowning the hump of the unwieldy creature moving beneath him. I 
did not confess my alarm, but when I saw him exalted in mid-air I 
felt sick at heart, anticipating the time when I should have to spend 
weeks on the top of a similar monster in the Sinaitic desert. 

The ride was a very striking one. Part of the way our road lay 
across the desert, covered with sand; part of the way we followed a 
wild path near the river, over the granite rocks that lie above the 
cataract. Then we dismounted, and got into a large, rough boat. 
There was a dispute between the owner of the boat and the dragoman, 
which ended in our having to go into another boat, rougher than the 
first. At last we were off for the island. 

Philz lies just above—perhaps I ought rather to say among—the 
rapids and whirlpools which are called the “ F irst Cataract.” There 
is no sudden plunge of the river like that of Niagara, but the stream 
rushes down a succession of slopes in its bed, and torments itself among 
the rocks. We had to cross, and partly to ascend this descending 
current. Between a dozen and a score of men were engaged to effec 
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the passage for us. Ropes were attached to the boat, and the men 
who, for a few moments, were rowing with large, clumsy oars, suddenly 
plunged into the water, holding the ropes, and tugging the boat against 
the stream, screaming and yelling like madmen ; presently they were 
out of the water, and on the rocks, screaming and yelling and dancing ; 
then they were in the water again ; and presently they were scrambling 
over the side of the boat and pulling away with the oars. While they 
rowed they chanted a monotonous chant, to which they kept time with 
the oars, and which was interpreted to us as being, “ We believe in Allah 
and in Mahomet.” I think we were about half an hour getting to Philz. 
Of this lovely island no description can give any impression. Massive 
platforms of stone in many places protect the banks against the strong 
current, and on these rise the graceful and picturesque porticoes of 
temples. The fronds of lofty palms add to the universal beauty. Around 
flows the river, and though the current is strong, it is unvexed by rocks 
and runs smoothly; above there is the sapphire sky. Below the 
island great masses of granite, of fantastic forms, emerge out of the 
rushing river, and add to the picturesqueness of the scene. Here and 
there the island is carpeted with delicious grass, and enriched with 
beautiful shrubs ; and these interspaces of green greatly add to the 
impression produced by the long rows of columns surrounding the 
courts of the temples, and the lofty towers through which the temples 
were entered. ; 
The buildings date from about the time of Alexander the Great. 
From monuments in the island it appears that as late as A.D. 453, more 
than half a century after Theodosius had formally abolished idolatry in 
Egypt, Isis and Osiris still received worship in Phila, and there were 
still families of priests consecrated to the service of the temples. 
Although the architecture belongs to so late a period, there is an 
indescribable charm about it, owing partly, perhaps, to the framework 
of natural beauty in which it is set ; and many of the forms sculptured 
on the walls are very impressive. Philz is- a place to dream about ; 
and I suppose that not a few who visit it feel as though they were in a 
dream all the time they are there. Under that lovely sky, and within 
the sound of the mysterious river which has come from remote foun- 
tains in an unknown continent, and surrounded by shining temples 
covered with the forms of strange divinities, it is almost possible to 
believe that the enchantments of the ancient priesthood ofthe country 
might still be effective, and that the power of the Pharaohs is not yet 
broken. 
These dreams are partly helped and partly dissipated by the grotesque 
appearance and habits of the half-wild people who are perpetually 
making their way from the river-banks to the island. They live an 
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amphibious life from the time they are babies. ‘Their mode of crossing 
the water is strikingly original. They get a block of wood four or five 
fect long, and a foot through, straddle across it and jump into the river, 
and so make their way to the island, or to the opposite bank. I saw 
a child that could not have been more than three years old—it looked 
younger—straddling across its little bit of timber and being pushed 
through the water by its mother, who was straddling across another bit 
of timber behind. Quite a fleet of children came across to the island 
while we were there; very few of them “ disembarked ;” most of them 
remained afloat, and dived for coppers which we threw down from 
above. Rings of horn or silver are put on the arms of the children 
while they are young, and remain till they grow up to manhood or 
womanhood, when they cannot be removed, as the hand grows too 
large to be drawn through them. 

We spent several hours on the island, and returned to Assouan by 
a different road from that which we had taken in the morning. On 
our way we visited the famous granite quarries and saw the obelisk, 
which is only partly hewn out of the quarry. It is of an immense 
length, and in the widest part about eleven feet in breadth. Our 
return ride, which was through the desert the whole way, was 
charming. 

In the next paper I hope to finish the story of our stay in Egypt, 
that I may begin with the Sinaitic Desert in January. 


OS ee! 


INDIAN DisESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 


[In a recent number of the /udian Evangelical Review there is an 
article which very well deserves the attention not only of English 
Nonconformists, but of all who are interested in securing justice for our 
fellow-subjects in India. Whether it is possible to initiate at once any 
political action in order to redress the wrong which the article illustrates, 
is doubtful ; but it is quite time to bring the question before the public 
mind. The article is written by a missionary, the Rev. J. E. Slater, of 
Madras, and it appears in a Review which is devoted to the discussion 
of subjects in which missionaries have a special interest. 

From a letter which has reached us, we learn that the endowment of 
Christianity in India is being discussed in the Indian newspapers. The 
following extracts, given by our correspondent, will show how the 
question is regarded :— 

Says the Guzarat Mitra :— 


“The public Press is unanimous, with some exceptions, with regard to 
the injustice to the Indian taxpayer, caused by the Establishment of the 
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Christian Church in India. Several lacs of rupees are taken every year from 
the Exchequer, and spent in the shape of salaries to bishops and clergymen, 
who are appointe1 by Government to minister to the religious wants of the 
Englishmen living in India.” 


The Judia Prakash writes :— 


“ Every year that passes without the authorities coming to any conclusion 
costs us about sixteen lacs of rupees. How far a country struggling hard 
for obtaining surpluses of its revenue over its expenditure .. . can afford 
such an outlay on an object no way connected with its Government or 
welfare, anyone can easily see.” 

The Zimes of India remarks :— 

“Tt is open to grave question how far it is politic or just to endow a 
Christian Church with the money of Hindoo Mussulmans, even while the 


bishops and chaplains abstain from doing anything which could be a 
cause of alarm or offence to their unwilling paymasters.” 


Referring to the Pastoral Letter not long since issued by the three 
Bishops of India, urging strenuous efforts on the part of the Anglican 
Church for the evangelisation,of India, the Zimes of Jndia says :— 


“They have struck a note on the drum Ecclesiastic which will have an 
alarming reverberation in every temple and mosque in India. One mistake 
should at once be corrected to ensure confidence in the minds of the masses 
that the British Government is really neutral, and that is the disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican Church, and the non-employment of clerical men as 
such in the service of Government. We doubt whether Mr. Disraeli is 
bold enough to bring this about (!) . . . but we hope he will make his already 
popular administration (!) more so by disestablishing the Anglican Church.’ 


The article commences with a few general observations which we omit 
The substance of it we give, without modification or omission.—ED. ] 


N Established Church anywhere is an anomaly in the present 

day, but nowhere more so than in India. The circumstances 
of its existence are almost unique. They had some parallel in the 
case of Ireland. In that country, till the measure of 1869 was passed, 
there was the standing flagrant injustice of a Church, by law estab- 
lished, and so accounted national, being the Church of the minority 
—the Roman Catholic Church having 4,250,000, and the Protestant 
Episcopalian 700,000 adherents. On no ground whatever could such 
a contradictory institution be defended. Those strongest in favour 
of State-aided Churches could no longer excuse or tolerate such a 
political scandal. But the establishment of the Churches of England 
and of Scotland in India is a far greater anomaly, a grosser injus- 
tice, and calculated to become a more fruitful source of the most 
reasonable discontent. These establishments of the Government are, 
professedly, solely for the benefit of its own Christian servants. True, 
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as will be referred to hereafter, their chaplains minister frequently to 
large and wealthy English congregations, consisting largely of persons 
unconnected with Government, and who have come to India on private 
enterprises. But proselytising is no part of the Establishment. The 
religious benefit of the natives of the country does not come within its 
scope ; that is left to the voluntary contributions of Christian people, 
and to the voluntary efforts of private societies. Government has dis- 
tinctly declared its policy to be one of religious non-interference ; and 
yet it compels the people whom it governs to fay for the maintenance 
of their rulers’ Church ! Hindoos, Mohammedans, and Parsees, are alike 
required to help to raise a sum amounting to more than 1,600,000 rupees 
a year, for an English ecclesiastical expenditure! Heavily oppressed 
already, lamentably and superstitiously indeed, but none the less really 
for that, with a terribly extortionate religious system of their own, 
burdened with an accumulating taxation under which they continually 
chafe—is it just, or politic, or dignified, to provide for our limited 
worship, endow our religious institutions, erect splendid ecclesiastical 
edifices, keep up an elaborate and expensive Church establishment 
and a gorgeous ritual, by means of the scanty earnings of those who 
do not believe in our dogmas, and care nothing for our ceremonies? 
The Established Church in England is fast becoming an anomaly, 
numbering but a moiety of the Church-going people ; the Established 
Church in Ireland was a national injustice, representing, as it did, but a 
minority .of the Irish people ; what shall we say of the Established 
Church in India, comprising a mere fraction of the population, and 
maintained, for the convenience and benefit of the few, out of the taxes 
of the Indian nation? The poor, dependent mz//ions providing spiritual 
food for the wealthy, ruling thousands! The Irish Church, unjust 
though it was, yet flourished on the money of the /rish people; but 
the State Church in this country freely takes the money of non-English 
and non-Christian people. 

The grievance, therefore, is political rather than religious. The 
existence of an Establishment in India does not, from the nature of 
the case, exercise, as in England, a disparaging influence on the 
religious opinions of those who differ from it—ze. Hindoos and 
Mohammedans ; nor can it create corresponding religious and social 
distinctions. ‘This aspect of the question can only exist as the case 
recurs, in this country, as one between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists—specially between Episcopalian and Nonconforming ministers. 
Here, too, there might be room for complaint; not, happily, to the 
extent there was some twenty years ago, when the then Bishop of 
Calcutta held such lofty opinions of the position and privileges of 
an Establishment, as to write to the Government, at the time when 
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it was proposed to permit the various sects of Christians in India 
to be married by their own ministers, and to express the fears he 
entertained, “If a person, calling himself a Dissenting minister, is, 
now for the first time since England was a Christian nation, to stand 
in the place of the priest in holy orders, with the authority of a Divine 
commission, derived through successive consecrations and ordinations 
from the Apostolic ages.” But questions akin in nature to the abolition 
of clerical monopoly in the churchyards of England, religious equality 
in the Universities and endowed schools, might be legitimately intro- 
duced—e.g. the invidious distinction still made by law, in the privileges 
of the Marriage Act, as it refers respectively to clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Churches and of Nonconformist congregations. But we do not 
urge these matters here. We wish simply to state the case as it relates 
to the masses of India, and, in their behalf, to expose the political 
injustice of an Established Church. 

That the people themselves do not prominently state the grievance 
is no proof that it does not exist. A State injustice may be inflicted, 
where, through the want of sufficient enlightenment and a high order of 
civilisation, it may not be appreciated and defined. The masses of the 
people are, at present, as it has been said of the rural population at 
home, in the “ alphabet of their political education.” Native public 
opinion is, as yet, only forming in India, and can come to express 
itself intelligently and fearlessly only with the spread of education. 
But there are not lacking indications that such an injustice zs under- 
stood, and resented, by certain classes of the native community. In 
the interesting essay written by Mr. Herbert C. Bowen, B.A., on 
‘‘Mohammedanism in India: its Present Condition and Influence,” 
and which gained the Le Bas Prize for 1872, the author says: ‘ The 
last grievance I shall mention, though not solely a Mohammedan one, 
is already widely spread, and one which must continue to grow with 
the growth of education. It is that the English and Presbyterian are 
the only Churches in India which receive support from the State—that 
is, that, though in such an enormous majority (at least 100 to 1), both 
Mohammedans and Hindoos are compelled to contribute to the main- 
tenance of a religion which both hate, and this in the face of a 
professedly religious neutrality on the part of the Government. Lord 
Ellenborough saw the wrong, and tried to right it by presenting the 
Hindoo temple at Umritzur with £500; but the storm he raised at 
home and abroad has prevented any repetition of such an attempt. 
While the masses were eager and clamorous in stigmatising his conduct 
as an insult to Christianity and to England, did they forget that we 
annually appropriate hundreds of thousands from the same source for 
our own religious purposes? It is more than useless to prove the 
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danger to which an Asiatic mind is liable in the separation of Church 
and State; the injustice is too evident to be thus glossed over; while 
every argument lately applied to Ireland applies with an hundredfold 
more force to India.” Again, in a petition to Parliament from the 
Madras Native Association in 1852, the petitioners remonstrate against 
an increase of clergymen upon the English and Scotch Establishments 
in India, making the assertion that ‘the community to which your 
petitioners belong supports its own religion, so do the Mohammedans,” 
In an article in the Zndian Mirror, too, not long since, when discussing 
the financial difficulties of the Government of India, and suggesting 
certain means for reducing the Imperial expenditure, the writer asks, 
whether it would not be practicable to convert the expensive sees of 
Madras and Bombay into archdeaconries ? These remarks, from three 
different sections of the native community, indicate, more or less 
plainly, that the support of an Established Church out of the revenues 
of the nation is felt to be both a burden and an injustice. 

It may probably be said in reply to the objections that have been 
made, that they might be all very well if they related to a people 
kindred to ourselves; but that India is a conguered province, and, in 
conquering India, we naturally brought our institutions, civil and reli- 
gious, with us. But the two kinds of institutions are widely different. 
In the case of our civil institutions, which we established in Indian 
society, there are the elements and functions of Government ; and the 
people have long ago thankfully acknowledged their wisdom and 
beneficence. Moreover, it is the growing policy of the English 
Government to give the people a share in the government of their 
country. But there is nothing corresponding to this in ecclesiastical 
institutions. ‘They do not touch the people. They simply concern 
the religious principles and practices of the governing body, which is 
altogether a private business, and may assuredly be indulged in without 
impoverishing those who have neither part nor lot in the matter. But 
is there any such suitability and romance of national sentiment in 
planting the Established, and so-called national, Church of England 
on foreign soil? A great deal is made in England, and with some show 
of plausibility, of the “traditional basis” of the Established Church : 
and such defenders of Establishments as Dean Stanley and Mr. Arnold 
have been fond of speaking of the “historic” Church, and its con- 
nection with the social and historic life of the country. The Church 
has grown. up on English soil, and it has been interwoven, nobly and 
shamefully alike, with the past of the English nation. But all that, 
which, after all, is but a sentiment even in England, vanishes in another 
land. The Church is no longer an indigenous, but an exotic plant. It 
no longer derives significance and draws inspiration from surrounding 
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influences and associations ; but is uncongenial and isolated in, and 
altogether unsuited to, the soil of its adoption. But supposing it were 
granted that the maintenance of a State Church in a conguered country 
may be defended, is its best apology and its loudest boast to be, that it 
is a badge of conquest? Or is it the policy of the English Government 
to remind the people of India, in every way it can, that they are a 
subject race? Is it not rather its desire to train the people to rule 
themselves, to inspire them with a spirit of confidence and gratitude, 
and to make them feel, through the possession of something of the life 
of British freedom, that they are, in interests, and aims, and rights, if 
not in blood, one with the British nation? And this can only be 
effected by the removal of all marks of subjugation. 

But it is further urged, sometimes, that the connection that subsists 
between the English Government and Hindoo temples and lands, which 
is held to be nothing less than an endowment, justifies the maintenance 
of an Established Church. What that connection at present exactly is, 
it is not easy to determine. We can point to no pilgrim tax, or revenue 
officers “responsible for the collection of the rents, the repairs of the 
temples and images, and the supply of the various commodities required 
for their use.” Festivals and shrines are not now lavishly enriched out 
of Imperial funds as once they were. But are there no money-payments 
still made by Government—as managers of lands—which afford endow- 
ments to heathen temples >—payments, it is true, that are not given as 
a voluntary donation, but made in consideration of value formerly 
received ; “grants to temples and mosques in lieu of the revenue of 
certain lands, which, either for arrears of the land-tax, or some similar 
reason, were taken possession of by Government.” Are there not also 
payments made in continuation of the grants of former Governments— 
Hindoo and Mohammedan—which were not, however, given as “ per- 
petual endowments,” but in the shape of “‘ pensions”? Are they not 
items like these that are alluded to under the head of ‘‘ Allowances and 
Assignments under Treaties and Engagements” in the annual statement 
of revenue and expenditure belonging to the Government of India, and 
which a year or two ago amounted to over 18,442,790 rupees? Should 
not all such connection with the religions of the country, however 
refined and plausible, be discontinued? Is the present Government 
called upon to perpetuate the donations of former governments, when 
circumstances are entirely changed? Reasonable claims should, of 
course, be honoured, and the vested interests of individuals be re- 
spected ; but should not a Christian Government do its utmost to 
separate itself completely from all connection with religions it knows 
to be false, in the same way as it separated itself, by the Irish Church 
Act of 1869, from the support of Roman Catholicism in Ireland, by 
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withdrawing the obnoxious grant of £26,000 a year to the College 
of Maynooth? As long as estates are held by Government under 
a perpetual lease, the rents should, of course, be paid; they are the 
property of the religious institutions to which they belong ; but it has 
been very reasonably suggested that all known lands might be restored, 
and such as cannot be determined be commuted for land, the matter 
being properly explained. 

If this were done, the argument for the maintenance of the Esta- 
blished Church out of the Indian revenues, drawn from the Government 
endowment of the Hindoo religion, would fall to the ground. Less 
reason than ever would then exist for requiring Hindoos and Monam- 
medans to contribute to a Christian treasury. But supposing the nature 
of former agreements, and the complicated connection with previous 
Governments, were to forbid the withdrawal of all money-payments on 
account of native lands and institutions, does that modify, in the least, 
the case of the Established Church? Because unhappily committed to 
one evil course, which every healthy mind must deplore, are we to 
practise another, and one in relation to which we are under no moral 
obligation whatsoever? The system of concurrent religious endowments 
by no means palliates the evil. 

But apart from its being an act of political injustice, the existence 
of a State Church cannot but exert an injurious influence on the people 
generally, and on the Native Christian Church in particular, and one 
prejudicial to the interests of true religion in this country. To quote 
the words of Burke, ‘the Church and State are one and the same thing, 
being different parts of the same whole;” and this organic oneness, as 
history amply testifies, has always been recognised by the Legislature, 
andif recognised by it, it will also be so recognised by the people. Con- 
nection with Government always engenders an “ officialism.” The 
master and servantrelationship is necessarily prominent ;and when aclergy- 
manreceives his salary from the Government, and not from the congregation 
to whom he ministers, the link seems to attach him to the former rather 
than to the latter ; and the character of an employé, rather than of one 
voluntarily devoted to the work, comes to be associated with him. Not that 
it is for a moment iasinuated that there is anything corresponding to 
this in fact ; the high character and earnest work of the faithful men en- 
gaged utterly forbid it: the charge of a faithful clergyman in India, 
though connected with the State, is well known to be no sinecure ; it is 
simply the official and injurious connection that gives rise to a false but 
inevitable appearance ; and so, in the eyes of the people of the country, 
detracts from the real worth and service of theman. They see enough of 
the “ professional” in public offices and courts; is it not calculated to 
mislead and injure, when, through the intimate connection between 
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State and Church, it appears in the Christian ministry? The Zxdian 
Mirror not long ago contained the following remarks: ‘In this 
country, those who earnestly think on the subject cannot clearly com- 
prehend the position of the Christian clergy. What do they serve, 
whom do they serve—God or Mammon? Do they enter their line of 
life as the merchant enters his, as the physician enters his, directly for the 
maintenance of life, indirectly for the love they have for their respective 
work, and for, what is said, the good of mankind? Do they take up re- 
ligion only as a trade?” We quote these words, not in commendation 
of the spirit they embody, but to illustrate that particular aspect of the 
subject that has just been touched upon. It is the same evil that has been 
deplored so much in connection with the relation that has subsisted 
between foreign societies and native ministers. Receiving their pay 
from those societies, such men have, almost unavoidably, come to 
regard themselves as servants of the societies, instead of in the service 
of the native Church. ‘The link has been with the former rather than 
with the latter. Work is thus apt to be done in a too professional and 
perfunctory a manner ; and hencethere has not been that mutual sym- 
pathy, oneness of interest, and enthusiastic devotion to the people’s 
good, without which a true and living relation between pastor and 
people can never be sustained. Now, happily, as the Native Churches 
are becoming less dependent, and, by means of Church Councils and 
other organisations, are learning to manage their own affairs, the evil will 
be done away with. It will only remain for the great model evil, still 
before their eyes, to be in like manner removed. 

Closely allied to this is the injurious influence of an Establishment 
on the development of a self-supporting Native Church. In the present 
young, yet transitional, condition of the Native Church of India, example 
is better than precept. Missionaries and others are doing their utmost 
to foster the spirit of self-reliance, and to teach the native congregations 
that it is their sacred duty to support their own ministry ; and a few 
yards from them, it may be, they behold an English Christian congrega- 
tion that does nothing towards the support of its minister, but is spared 
that Christian duty by the liberality ofthe State. It would be superfluous 
to dwell here on the duties and advantages of the voluntary system—of 
individual Christian giving, in native and English congregations alike ; a 
word or two will be added on the subject presently ; it is only necessary 
to call attention to its very important relation to the State endownment 
of any particular Church. 

Looking at the present condition of the Established Church in 
England, and remembering that its teaching and practices virtually involve 
the English nation—since civil courts declare that the voice of the 
English Church is in favour of certain doctrines, although it is well 
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known they are held to be erroneous by the bulk of the English people— 
we may mention the baneful effect of such a movement as Ritualism 
upon a people too superstitious by far already, and particularly upon 
an infant Church. There are already signs, especially among mission 
agents, of an undue and unwarrantable grasping after titles and 
position ; and of attaching to the service of ordination some mysterious 
virtue, and to the office of the Christian ministry superior and exclusive 
sanctities and rights ; and indications, in the ministry itself, of the 
growing existence of “class,” and even priestly feelings—all of which 
must be fatal to the simple, pure, and living spirituality of a Christian 
Church. We do not mean to infer that this is the result of an Established 
Church, or thatdisestablishment would destroy Ritualismand its sacerdotal 
assumptions: the noxious weed has its root in the human heart, and 
would be sure to spring up anywhere ; but the continued establishment of a 
particular Protestant Church, distinguished at present forits Ritualism, and 
announcing to the world that this is the English Church, is an insult to 
the national name and a libel on the religious sentiments of the thousands 
of English people who condemn and despise such practices. The natives 
of India may reasonably charge the English nation with being ritualistic ; 
and so long as the Church in which it flourishes is established and en- 
dowed, the spirit of sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism, incipient in 
the Native Church, is receiving national countenance and encourage- 
ment. A disestablished ritualistic Church would have to stand on its 
own footirig, would lose the adventitious help and prestige which the 
patronage of the State confers, and would no longer be able to speak 
with the authority of the nation. 

Such is a very imperfect statement of what are regarded as injuries 
and an injustice, created by an Ecclesiastical Establishment in India, 
and, as such, adduced as reasons for its disestablishment. More might, 
perhaps, have been made of the question, What do the Established 
Churches do for the people of India? If the people contribute towards 
their maintenance, should they not share in their privileges? But for 
such privileges, conferred by the State, we cannot conscientiously 
contend. The State steps out of her province when she attempts to 
teach religion to a people. She undertakes spiritual work for which 
she possesses only temporal qualifications. The State Church, in not 
attempting to do anything as a Church for the people of India, is, 
therefore, only loyal to its lord’s decree—the religious neutrality policy 
of the English Government. Hence it is not to be wondered at that, 
considering the position the much respected Bishops of India occupy 
in the State, exception should have been taken to the Pastoral Letter 
recently issued by them, in which, as true Christian men, they urge 
upon the Church to put forth greater energies for the conversion of 
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India. What is so lamentable is just this, that such eminent leaders 
of religion in this country should, by reason of their connection with 
the State, lay themselves open to the charge of inconsistency. True, 
this religious neutrality has been carried to a scrupulous extreme ; so 
much so, as to close the mouths of Government chaplains, when they 
have sought to do good to the souls of native soldiers; and so to 
convert mere neutrality into a practical non-toleration of what is Chris- 
tian. Lord Wm. Bentinck’s order to all chaplains, not to speak at all 
to the native soldiery on the subject of religion, will be remembered— 
an order issued after a godly chaplain, who felt that, in spite of 
Government connection, he was still a man, a Christian, and a mission- 
ary, had been detected by a military officer conversing with some 
native soldiers, at their own request, on religious subjects—and a pro- 
hibition which has never since been countermanded. ‘This is surely an 
unenviable position, to have one’s hands, even in one’s individual 
capacity, completely tied, and the yearnings of one’s heart towards the 
unenlightened thousands within one’s reach cruelly restrained. But 
such is one of the many evils resulting from the connection of religion 
with the State, especially in a heathen land, and it is just this crippling, 
slavish, humiliating thraldom, which the State exercises over its eccle- 
siastical servants as well as the injustice it inflicts on others, that 
renders the continuance of such connection so undesirable. And it is 
earnestly hoped that it has been made evident throughout this paper, 
that all that has been said in the way of objection and condemnation 
has had reference, not to any body of Christian men, who are indi- 
vidually worthy of all esteem, nor to any particular Church, which, as a 
Church, is nobly conspicuous for its virtues, its ministers, and its work, 
but simply and solely to a system, looked at apart from the Churches 
and the men themselves, artificial, and yet terribly real—the enfeebling 
and secularising alliance of the Church with the State. And with 
reference to the heathen, from whom the chaplains are thus excluded, 
we can only pity the more those who are called upon to contribute 
towards an Ecclesiastical Establishment without participating in its 
profits, and must look to the fidelity and devotion of the Christian 
Church, both within the Establishment and without it, to provide for 
the spiritual needs of the people. 

But if the Establishment has not transgressed in respect to the 
natives of the country, it may fairly be asked whether she has not 
outstepped her province in relation to the European population, and, 
in so doing, hindered, rather than helped, the development of a 
vigorous Christianity? She was designed solely for the servants of 
Government ; but for many years past the chaplains of both the Episcc- 
palian and Presbyterian Establishments have been ministering in large 
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cities to numerous wealthy congregations, largely made up of persons 
in no way connected with the Government. In the Madras Presi- 
dency, for example, in which the ecclesiastical expenditure is higher 
than in any other part of India, amounting to more than 380,000 
rupees, there are forty chaplains, a large number of whom are minister- 
ing to such congregations. In the city of Madras there are six who 
are thus employed ; the services of only one (as regards at least the 
English Establishment) being needed as a distinctively garrison chap- 
lain in Fort St. George. Not long since, the seven churches in 
Calcutta were, with one exception, ministered to by Government 
chaplains ; whereas in small up-country civil and military stations, there 
was, and is still, the curious anomaly of missionaries, not receiving 
Government pay, being diverted from their proper occupation, and 
doing the work that rightly devolves on chaplains. We do not grudge 
a single European congregation the ministry of such able and earnest 
men, nor the men themselves a well-earned salary ; we would have the 
former rendered more close and sacred; and the latter in some cases 
more equivalent, as it well might be, if it were raised, not by the 
pressure of public taxation, but by personal sacrifices such as we make 
for those nearest to us by friendship and kindred; but Government, by 
being liberal beyond its original stipulations, has, we complain, repressed 
the spirit of voluntary benevolence in those congregations, and provided 
them with a ministry which they were competent to maintain themselves. 
It is the distinctive piety of Christianity to express itself in liberal 
gratitude; and for the State to take the place of the congregation in 
the practical recognition of its pastor’s services, is to cause one of the 
noblest and most natural graces of the Christian character to drop into 
decay. ‘If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is ita great thing 
if we shall reap your carnal things?” said the Apostle Paul to the 
Corinthian Church. The State has thus been doing an unnecessary, as 
well as a costly and detrimental work, in thus providing large and 
fashionable and wealthy congregations with their ministers; for it 
would be worse than a reflection on such congregations to suppose 
them less capable of supporting their own ministers than the many 
smaller and far less substantial congregations among the Nonconformist 
community. In many of these churches high pew-rents are already 
levied; and these being of course universally adopted, would, with 
ecclesiastical fees and voluntary contributions, provide in each case an 
ample minister’s salary. The many Government chaplains now 
stationed in large towns might thus either themselves become locally- 
supported ministers, or gradually give way to a supply of such, the 
Government thus retaining only strictly garrison and cantonment chap- 
lains. Even this relation, which by no means depends on the establish- 
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ment of any particular religion, and which has generally seemed to be 
inevitable, so long as there are British troops in India, might eventually 
assume a private character, and be a relation between the regiments 
and the societies which would severally support such army clergymen 
(with supplementary contributions from the regiments themselves), ac- 
cording to the different religious persuasions of the soldiers ; instead of 
Protestant, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian, and in some cases Roman 
Catholic and Wesleyan chaplains, being paid as at present by the 
State. 

As for the quarter of a million of Europeans and Eurasians scattered 
throughout India and variously employed, some of whom have been 
already included among the congregations at present under the charge 
of chaplains, and, for the matter of that, for the European regiments 
themselves, there exists material out of which their religious wants 
might be adequately supplied. ‘There have been springing up of late 
years various societies, such as the Additional Clergy Society, founded 
by the late Bishop Wilson ; the Additional Clergy Society of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society, and the Anglo-Indian Christian Union, a Society formed a few 
years ago in Edinburgh, and these voluntary organisations are eminently 
capable of supplying the place of an Established Church in India. 

We need not then be much concerned to see Claudius Buchanan’s 
elaborate and expensive ‘‘scheme for an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
for British India,” regarded at that time in a light of “‘a moral police,” 
sketched as far back as the year 1813, and still far short of what was 
then projected, ever realised. The just and easy work of disestablish- 
ment may enable it to give way to the freer, healthier, higher develop- 
ment of the life and activities of a local Church, supplemented by the 
efforts of benevolent societies, while the saving of a million rupees a 
year to Imperial funds would, in view of many present urgent needs, 
such as the spreading of elementary education among the masses, and 
the difficulty felt as to how to raise the necessary funds, relieve Govern- 
ment of much pecuniary embarrassment. 

Well may we smile in these later days at the ancient fear entertained 
in this country of the voluntary system, that it would make the Govern- 
ment less responsible. Well would it be for Government, and Churches 
too, were it relieved of all such unnatural and unnecessary responsibili- 
ties. Ifthe Municipal Commissioners do their duty in repairing roads, 
constructing sewers, and lighting streets, we do not complain because 
they do not burden themselves with the responsibilities of the Bible 
and the Tract Socities. The State has enough to do in its own depart- 
ment, without troubling about the duties and privileges which, by their 
very nature, can appertain only to the Christian Church. We need 
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have no fear for Protestantism, or voluntaryism, either in India or in 
England, with the history of Christianity in the United States of 
America, and Canada, or Australia, which records no rich endowments 
to any religious sects from the revenues of the State. And if we look 
at Ireland, while the Protestant Episcopalian Church, said to be still 
the second richest Church in Europe, has not, owing to its vast 
endowments and vested interests, had to test as yet the liberality of 
the people, we find “the Irish Presbyterian Church was never before 
in sO prosperous a condition.” On State aid being withdrawn, the 
confidence that had to be transferred to the laity suffered not a whit, 
but appeals made to their Christian benevolence were heartily and 
bountifully responded to. ‘The true spiritual Church of Christ has 
power enough, and love enough, inherent in her, to be independent of 
the feeble, worldly power supplemented by the State. To need the 
aid of an Establishment implies want of faith in the power of the 
Church to do the work Christ has committed her to do. Rather would 
we believe with him, who has done so much in the cause of social and 
religious liberty in the English Parliament, that, for all the spiritual 
work of the world, we need but “the might of Christian truth, the 
strength of Christian character, and the infinite energies of Christian 
love.” 


a - 
————* wee: 5 e-—____ 


Critica Notes on Mr. Tuomas Scott's “ ENqLisH 
Life or Jesus.” 


NO. I. 


T is as absurd as it is impossible to deny the fact that the results of 
| the so-called critical examination of the life of Christ are rapidly 
filtering into and through the various strata of Christian believers. Very 
few indeed may be acquainted with the books in which these results are 
laid down ; but it is none the less true that very many are either directly 
or indirectly assimilating, and being influenced by, the results in question. 
This is my excuse for undertaking in these pages to furnish a few 
notes on a book which may hitherto have been unknown to most of 
my readers. 

My intention is not to attempt to furnish a defence of the New Testa- 
ment narratives, or of the facts which form the subject of those 
narratives ; in other words, my object is not apologetic and constructive, 
but solely critical ; thatis, I design to subject some of the critical state- 
ments of the above-mentioned “ Life of Jesus” to a counter-critical 
examination, with a view to showing their unhistorical, illogical, 
uncritical character. In carrying out this design it will be necessary to 
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avoid mere general statements, and to follow the writer from poirtt to 
point. Some may regard this as a very tedious process: it is tedious ; 
but there is no other way of counteracting the pernicious impressions 
which are produced on the minds of readers unaccustomed to the critical 
control of assertions and reasonings—and such are most readers—than 
to deal with objections point by point. 

Do I expect to convince all who may possibly read these notes? By 
no means. There are some who do not want convincing; there are 
amateur doubters who are too flabby to convince ; and there are others 
whose habit of mind has become too sceptical for conviction to be 
possible. The only people I hope to influence and to help, are those 
who treat the subject with moral earnestness, mindful that if Christ be 
what the Gospels say, it cannot be a light thing to reject, or ignore, or 
remain separate from Him. 

For the sake of fairness, I shall in each case quote all that is essential 
in any passage that I critically examine. 

I may also say here that I have no intention of dealing with the 
whole of the book: the carrying out of such an intention would pos- 
sibly involve the writing of several volumes, for which I have neither 
inclination nor strength. Samples must suffice. 

And now, first of all, a word or two on some of the words of the 
preface. 

“ This question is not at all the truth of Christianity or the religion 
of Jesus, . . . but simply whether accounts on which certain dogmas 
of traditional Christianity are based, be or be not real events in the 
history of the world. It is of the first consequence to know whether 
the narratives which are admitted to be the foundation of popular 
Christianity are or are not narratives of real events, or whether, and how 
far, they contain the element of fiction. It will be allowed by all that if 
there be no proof for. . . the resurrection of Lazarus, for the visible 
rising of Jesus Himself from the grave, . . then the historical basis for 
certain cardinal dogmas of Christendom is gone, and the books which 
contain these narratives cannot be considered to carry weight as 
histories.” What Mr. Scott here means is simply that if the narratives 
of the New Testament can be shown to be untrustworthy the basis is 
cut away for, at all events, certain cardinal features of the Christianity of 
the Church. In this we agree with him: no one, I should think, ever 
doubted it. But the confused way in which he takes up his position 
does nct promise well for the accuracy of his later criticisms. Take the 
first sentence: “Whether accounts on which certain dogmas are 
based be real events.” If an “account” were ever a “real event,” 
these accounts are real events; but imagine styling “accounts” of 
events real events at all! It is at any rate a very unusual use of the 
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word. What he meant to say was, “credible narratives or histories,” 
but he did not say it. Weare then told that it is of the “first im- 
portance to know whether the narratives which are admitted to be the 
foundation of popular Christianity are narratives of real events ;”’ but 
afterwards informed that “if there be no proof whatever for” certain 
events recorded in these narratives, “the books are not histories ” in the 
proper sense. This is palpable confusion. First, the narratives are 
treated as the foundation of events which are the basis of dogmas of 
popular Christianity ; and then the facts are treated as the foundation of 
the credibility of the narratives. Show the narratives to be un- 
trustworthy, and the facts will follow suit ; but how the facts can be 
shown either to be, or not to be, facts without the narratives, is more 
than I can understand—unless the subject be approached with an 
a priori assumption that facts of the kind recorded by the narratives 
cannot possibly have occurred. Then, again, we are told “if there be 
no proof whatever for said events,” ‘‘ the narratives” of said events are 
untrustworthy : but why should not the narratives be proofs? What 
proofs can be had of past events save narratives? And surely the pre- 
sence of a few inconsistencies, inexplicable or even unbelievable things 
in narratives does not necessarily involve the absolute unreality of the 
events recorded in the narratives,—especially of events relatively to 
which there is neither patent inconsistency nor inexplicability. 

The preface says further: “The one task to be performed by all 
honest men is to take the alleged facts of the Gospel narratives, and to 
ascertain whether they be facts or not. With theories as to the origin 
of these narratives, or with assertions in their favour by later ecclesias- 
tical writers, we have nothing whatever to do. The great test of truth is 
consistency ; and if a series of narratives fail in this particular, it is 
useless to seek from other quarters an authority for them of which they 
are destitute themselves. If a narrative be in itself incredible, the 
attestations (so-called) of a thousand Origens or Gregorys can never alter 
its nature.” Very true, Mr. Scott, if your words be taken just as they 
stand; but not at all new! Your statement has been recognised 
almost ad nauseam ever since the first apologists came forward. But 
still I have a critical question or two to ask. Are you quite sure that 
“theories as to the origin of these narratives” have nothing to do with 
the question? If you are, you do not agree with your critical teachers 
in Germany, especially not with the man on whose work you have partly 
based your own “Life of Christ,” namely, Strauss. A theory of this 
kind has a good deal to do with the question ; and you will arrive at 
very different results according as you adopt the mythical theory of 
Strauss ; or the “ Tendency” theory of the Tiibingen school ; or’a mix- 
ture of both ; or a pure invention theory ; or the orthodox theory. [Your 
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language is not well weighed, Mr. Scott. Then, what do you mean by 
saying “ later” ecclesiastical writers? That word “later” looks suspi- 
cious. Do you mean to say that none but “‘ /a¢er” ecclesiastical writers 
make assertions in favour of the New Testament narratives ? Instructed 
people would understand by “ later,” writers who wrote at all events not 
earlier than the third century. If you mean that, you are mistaken, and 
you ought to know it. What about Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Tatian, 
Ignatius, who all flourished during the second century, and testify distinctly 
to the existence and trustworthiness of the Gospels ; but you will cry, 
“Stop! I denyall that.” Well, yes, I find you do ; the fact is, it is easy 
to deny everything that it is inconvenient to acknowledge, but it is very 
uncritical and unscientific. I shall, however, recur to this subject. Mean- 
while that word “ later” is not quite fair, for the assertions of ecclesi- 
astical writers near to the time of the authorship of these narratives, é.e. 
ecclesiastical writers who are not “later,” might perhaps be thought 
worthy of attention by unprejudiced people. ‘The great test of truth 
is consistency,” you say. ‘True, again ; though you ought to say whether 
you mean consistency in each individual narrator, taken alone, or con- 
sistency between different narrators of the same life. There is some 
difference between these two things. It is possible, surely, that minor 
inconsistencies between diverse narrators, being}a sort of evidence of 
their independence of each other, may help to establish the reality of 
the facts as to which they agree ; nay more, even the reality of the kernel 
as to whose circumstantials they disagree. Of course, if they lack 
consistency altogether, and especially if the individual writers are in- 
consistent with themselves, the case is a hopeless one; but the case is 
hopeless which seeks to establish that. ‘Then, {too, as you further 
say, ‘‘it is useless to seek authority from other quarters.” But suppose 
the inconsistencies be inconsiderable, and exist merely between the 
several writers ; suppose, further, they consist to a considerable extent 
in omissions of one sort and another ; you don’t mean to say, Mr. Scott, 
that the attestations of many men as intelligent and cultured as Origen, 
not living later than the second century, would have no weight? If you 
say so, well, I will only reply that I am rather surprised. Such attesta- 
tions, if they existed (I don’t say they do, but you would deny it if they 
did), would suggest to me, looking at the matter critically and historically, 
the thoughts :—that firstly, at any rate, these said inconsistencies were 
deemed unimportant in comparison with the substantial agreements ; 
and, secondly, that possibly these men had means of knowing that the 
inconsistencies, so far as they rested on omissions, were not really such. 
These considerations would have no little force when I remembered 
that the leaders of the Church during the second century deliberately 
set aside a number of narratives relating to the life of Christ as un- 
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trustworthy, and with equal deliberateness stamped the four in our 
possession as worthy of confidence. So that again I must say, you do 
not seem to be very critical in your statements, Mr. Scott. 

Another incautious assertion is the following: ‘Of the witnesses” 
to the events recorded in the Gospels, “ we have no (or but the slightest) 
knowledge, if it cannot be derived from the Acts of the Apostles ;” for 
there are direct and indirect notices of these witnesses in the “not 
later” ecclesiastical writers, at all events, such notices in plenty as help 
to confirm their trustworthiness as witnesses, which is all we need to 
know about them. 

So much for the Preface ; I will now go on to the Introduction. 

The author commences: “To form a right estimate of the 
statements, opinions, and doctrines which challenge acceptance on the 
authority of a revelation contained in the Bible, we must, if it be possi- 
ble, test the accuracy of some one of the alleged historical narratives of 
the Bible, by comparison with some documents acknowledged to be the 
genuine work of an author whose life the Biblical narrative proposes to 
set forth... . “The means for making such a comparison are 
furnished by the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians.” 

We thank Mr. Scott for taking this for his starting-point. He could 
not have done better in the interest of the positions he assails. It has 
been a mistake of Christian apologists hitherto not to begin with the 
four writings of the Apostle Paul, mentioned in the above extract. At 
all events it is a great mistake now. These writings are allowed by all 
critics to be the genuine work of Paul ; so far therefore as they refer to 
the facts on which ‘‘ popular Christianity ” is based, so far must they be 
dealt with as evidence. Their weight as evidence will depend, of course, 
primarily on the confidence we are prepared to repose in the willingness 
and ability of Paul to know and tell the truth. Let it be further remem- 
bered that this evidence is so far threefold as it is given on at least three 
different occasions and times, and under three different sets of circum- 
stances. 

There is just one little ambiguity in Mr. Scott’s not very lucid 
words, that I must critically notice before going on to the main points. 
He says, ‘‘ genuine work of an author whose life the Biblical narra- 
tive professes to set forth.” If Mr. Scott means the complete or 
approximately complete “life,” there is no such narrative in the Bible. 
If he merely means an incomplete “ life,” let him bear it in mind. This 
may seem a hypercritical remark ; but the so-called critics are so much 
in the habit of deducing important conclusions from silences and omis- 
sions in the narratives, such as are unwarrantable, save on the assump- 
tion of their being designed to be complete “lives,” that my remark is 
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necessary now, and will need to be repeated. I do not now refer to 
positive inconsistencies or contradictions. 

“ According to Paul’s own account (Gal. i. 12—16), his mission and 
apostleship were direct from heaven.” ‘In the Acts (ix. 17) he 
receives the Holy Spirit by the laying on of the hands of one Ananias— 
a disciple not elsewhere heard of. This might appear to make his 
mission subordinate, not to the chief apostles merely, but to a private 
disciple. If it cannot be called a plain contradiction to Paul’s state- 
ment, yet it becomes highly suspicious when we perceive the earnestness 
of his asseverations,” regarding “the originality and independence of his 
mission.” “ * When it pleased God to reveal His Son in me, immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood;’ ze. he received nothing of 
spiritual power, authority, counsel or aid from any Ananias.” 

In Gal. i. Paul writes as follows: “I neither received it (the Gospel) 
of man, neither was I taught, but by revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(ver. 12). “But when it pleased God to reveal His Son in me, that I 
might preach Him among the heathen, immediately I conferred not with 
flesh and blood” (ver. 16). In Acts ix. we have the account of his 
stoppage on the way to Damascus, blindness, and conversion, in the 
course of which we are told (ver. 4, 5), ‘‘ He heard a voice saying unto 
him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? And he said, Who art thou, 
Lord? And the Lord said, Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest. .. . 
And he, trembling and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
todo? And the Lord said unto him, Arise, go into the city, and it shall 
be told thee what thou must do.” In verses 1o—17 we are informed 
how Ananias received a commission from the Lord to communicate the 
will of the Lord to Saul, concluding with the words: “ Brother Saul, 
the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way as thou 
camest, hath sent me, that thou mightest receive thy sight and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost” (ver. 17). In Acts xxvi. 16, Paul himself sums 
up the latter part of this Damascus experience in the words: “I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister anda 
witness both of these things which thou hast seen and of those things 
in the which I will appear unto thee,” and so forth. 

I really feel as though I should be insulting the common sense of my 
readers if I were to attempt to point out the utter absence of anything 
like discord between these two representations. But still a critical 
observation or two may be useful. Why, Mr. Scott, do you write—“a 
disciple not elsewhere heard of”? To judge by the reports in the Acts, 
he would seem to have occupied a leading position among the Christians, 
and to have been highly esteemed by the Jews, of Damascus ; and why 
should he be mentioned elsewhere? Or, not being mentioned elsewhere, 
—though he is mentioned in Acts xxii. 12—why should he not receive 
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the commission entrusted to him ? Then, why do you call him a “ private 
disciple” ? Where is your authority? unless you merely mean that he 
was not an apostle—in which case you ought to have expressed yourself 
in a less insinuating way. “ This” commission, given, as we are told, 
to Ananias, ‘‘ neither might nor could appear to make Paul’s mission 
subordinate.” If Christ Himself had not first appeared to Paul and 
told him what was to happen; if Paul had been first arrested in his 
course by Ananias, and then been commissioned by Ananias to go to 
the heathen—the inconsistency in question would exist. But as Christ 
Himself called Paul, and Ananias only acted on behalf of Christ—and 
that with great hesitation at the outset-—how any man can find even the 
semblance or shadow of a discord in the accounts is more than I can 
understand. ‘There is certainly not a “contradiction,” and as certainly 
is it not “highly suspicious.” The words in the Acts do not represent 
him as receiving either spiritual authority, power, counsel or aid from 
Ananias ; so that it is frivolous to find an inconsistency between them, 
and “I conferred not with flesh and blood ””—an expression, moreover, 
which some interpreters, including even ‘‘critics”” like Ewald, refer to 
his not consulting human interests and feelings. This is especially true 
if we take the summary of the latter part of the Damascus scenes given 
in Acts xxvi. 16—18, as Paul’s own words ; and compare them with xxii. 
12—16. Heat all events did not regard the intervention of Ananias 
as interfering with the directness of his vocation by his heavenly Master. 

We read further : “He (Paul) proceeds to say that he did not go 
up to Jerusalem to the Apostles for three years ; but meanwhile went 
into Arabia and returned to Damascus. The Book of Acts keeps him 
many days in Damascus, and thence sends him to Jerusalem, but says 
nothing of his journey into Arabia. . . . The writer apparently knew 
nothing of this journey, nor of the exact time, three years.” You may 
be right, Mr. Scott, when you say that the writer of the Acts probably 
knew nothing about the journey into Arabia, or he probably would have 
mentioned it. But where does he “keep him many days in Damascus”? 
You have imported this into the passage. The writer actually says: 
‘Saul increased the more in strength, and confounded the Jews which 
dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is the very Christ. But after many 
days were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel to kill him.” ‘The expression 
“after many days were fulfilled,” does not necessarily imply that Paul 
stayed at Damascus all the time ; on the contrary, it seems to indicate 
by its very vagueness that the writer was uncertain about this particular 
part of Paul's life. And it is not right to make apparent ignorance of 
some one particular event or period, a partial ground for general incredi- 
bility ; especially when the vague words may easily include what is 
through ignorance or forgetfulness omitted. 
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“He further represents,” we are told, “that when Paul reached 
Jerusalem, the disciples there ‘were afraid of him, and believed not that 
he was a disciple,’ until Barnabas vouched for him. Can we believe that 
in three years they had not learned of so eminent a convert? This in 
itself is somewhat hard to harmonise; but the difficulty is jncreased 
when Paul tells us that he went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode 
with him fifteen days, and thence went into Syria and Cilicia, and remained 
personally unknown to the Churches of Juda. In Acts xxvi. 20, Paul 
is made to say that at this time he preached in all the coasts of Judzea. 
The journey to Syria and Cilicia is limited in Acts ix. 30 to the Syrian 
city of Ceesarea and the Cilician city of Tarsus.” As a considerable 
part of the time since Paul’s conversion had been spent by him in 
Arabia—what doing we are not told—and as the news of his labours, 
after his return to Damascus, may easily not have reached all the 
disciples, there is no inherent improbability in their regarding him with 
distrust. Nay, more, it is scarcely likely that, even if they had received 
the fullest reports, their fear and distrust would have been quite removed, 
considering what a fierce foe he had been, and how frequently they had 
probably been deceived by brethren falsely so called. Where, too, is 
the difficulty in Paul’s saying he went to see Peter? His prime purpose 
in going to Jerusalem may have been to “see Peter,” and yet he may not 
have been known to Peter, or Peter may have been known to regard 
him with special suspicion, and for this and other reasons he may have 
been specially recommended to Barnabas. Where is the impossibility, 
or even unlikelihood? You have again imported a meaning into a 
passage, Mr. Scott, when you say that in Acts xxvi. 20 Paul is made to 
say that “at this time” he preached in all Judza. He says nothing of 
the kind. Paul is speaking to Agrippa of his whole course down to 
being seized by the Jews in the Temple, and specifies as its third part 
the preaching throughout Judea ; whilst in Gal. i. 22 he refers to the 
time immediately following on his fifteen days’ stay in Jerusalem—the 
time, ze. when he preached in Syria and Cilicia. Then he was un- 
known “by face,” but probably known by fame. You finish up 
the passage quoted with as arbitrary and groundless an assertion 
as one can well imagine, short of a positive misrepresentation. 
You say the journey to Syria and Cilicia is limited to the cities 
of Czsarea and Tarsus. What we are told in Acts ix. 30 is 
this: “ When the brethren (in Jerusalem namely) knew (that the 
Jews went about to slay him), they brought him down to Cesarea 
and sent him forth to Tarsus.” Where now is the limitation? It 
exists solely in the necessities of your attack. You are pledged 
to show by means of Paul’s Epistles that the Book of Acts is un- 
trustworthy, and you therefore make much of little, and sometimes 
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something of nothing,—which, to be very charitable, is unconscious 
perversion. 

These are samples of the procedure of those who assume to them- 
selves pre-eminently the predicates critical, historical, liberal, advanced 
and specially unprejudiced, honest. Your intentions, Mr. Scott, may 
be good; your general character may be honest; but your critical 
procedure, looked at by itself, is anything but straightforward. 

Thus far for the present. S. 


« » 
————_-} wee |e 


Why I Ceasep To Use tHE TITLE of “ REVEREND.” 


OME interesting}and amusing letters have recently appeared in the 
English Independent, discussing the endeavour of a few Congrega- 
tional ministers to relieve themselves, if they can, of the title of 
* Reverend,” which the courtesy of English Society concedes to minis- 
ters of religion. ‘I say, “ ¢f they can”—for although I have not used the 
title myself for several years, half the letters which reach me are still 
addressed in the usual style, and when preaching or speaking away from 
home, I often find myself still advertised as the “‘ Rev. R. W. Dale.” 
Perhaps the reason may be, that I did not adopt the course which one 
of the correspondents of the Zuglish Independent ascribes, without 
discrimination, to those who wish to divest themselves of the profes- 
sional distinction :— 


“ Certain brethren have announced to the world in general, and to the 
Church in particular, that they have abandoned the title. What then? 
Simply that, excepting themselves, there is not a man in the whole world to 
whom this is a matter of the slightest possible consequence. I would ask 
whether there is not as much self-importance exhibited in announcing to the 
world that the title Rev. is abandoned, as there is in claiming to be addressed 
by that title? 

“There are none of us of so much consequence as to need fear that the 
world will lose its balance and tilt over as we walk about it.” 


This is curious! If, excepting ourselves, there is ‘‘ not a man in the 
whole world to whom this is a matter of the slightest possible conse- 
quence,” what good reason can he give (1) for wasting ten minutes, and 
excellent ink and paper, in writing this letter ; (2) for wasting a stamp 
in posting it ;(3) for asking the editor of the Exglish Independent to 
insert his letter, and so wasting space which might have been filled with 
better matter ; and (4) for deluding the readers of the English [ndepen- 
dent into wasting their time in reading it ? 

It is curious, but not quite courteous. For myself I do not re- 
member announcing my intention either “to the world in general,” or 
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“to the Church in particular,” although I believe that, some years ago, a 
paragraph—in which it was stated that Mr. Vince, and I, and one or two 
other Birmingham ministers had determined to give up the customary dis- 
tinction—found its way into several newspapers. I infer from one of the 
letters that Mr. Pearson, of Liverpool, has also given itup, and I know 
that Mr. Crosbie, of Derby, in a speech at the recent “ Convention” at 
Derby, incidentally expressed his intention of doing the same. To neither 
of them is it right to apply language of the kind [ have quoted. It illus. 
trates how easily a man who is zealous for “ the form” may forget “ the 
spirit.” In contending for the use of titles of courtesy, the writer ought 
himself to have been courteous. 

As the discussion began with a direct appeal to myself to resume the 
use of the title “as a protest against sectarian exclusiveness,” which 
refuses to recognise Nonconformist pastors as true ministers of Christ 
and the Church, perhaps I may venture, without incurring the charge 
of presumption and ostentatious self-importance, to explain how it 
happened that I gave up the “ Reverend.” 

The Rev. W. Hewsgill in his clever and kindly letter suggests that this 
is one of “a few harmless eccentricities” in which he is good enough to 
say that I may be allowed to indulge—a suggestion, by the way, which 
is hardly consistent with his courteous statement a few sentences later, 
that I have probably “a very good reason” for what I have done, 
“only the world knows nothing about [it].”. Whether I have a “ very 
good reason” for my course, or whether it is one of my “ harmless 
eccentricities,” I can hardly judge for myself. Let the readers of the 
Congregationalist judge for me. 

Let me say, at starting, that I believe in the pastoral office. Some 
people have described me as a High Church Congregationalist, and the 
description has enough truth init to make me unable, if I were disposed, 
to find much fault with its accuracy. I would retain the venerable 
customs connected with ordination to the ministry, and should like to 
see the ordination service disengaged from everything that mars its 
solemnity. To transform it into a tea-meeting offends not only my 
taste, but my convictions. 

I believe that consideration and respect are due to a minister from 
his Church by virtue of his office. To define the nature and limits 
of pastoral “authority” is perhaps impossible, nor is the word 
‘‘authority ” in this connection a very felicitous one. But the minister 
has a claim on the Church quite distinct from that which arises from 
a man’s personal character and power; just as a parent has claims 
on his children beyond those which can be urged by persons of equal 
worth and intelligence ; just as a mayor, during his term of office, has 
claims on his fellow-townsmen beyond those which belonged to him 
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before his official life began, and beyond those which he will retain 
after his official life is over. I have had a very happy pastorate ; 
and instead of having to complain of receiving too little consideration 
from my people, I have rather had to complain of receiving too much. 

But I always had a vague dislike of the external and formal dis- 
tinctions which separate ministers from laymen. Without thinking 
much about them, I felt that they were incongruous with the real 
character of the ministerial office. What Mr. Gladstone says about 
the importance of clerical costume for the purpose of “ discipline” 
is very intelligible ; but I never liked the traditions which constituted 
the Christian ministry a “profession,” and which relied for the protection 
of ministerial fidelity upon means analogous to those which are em- 
ployed in the army and navy. ‘These sentiments, however, were too 
vague and indefinite to lead me to renounce the ministerial “title.” 
I did not like to be always suggesting to people that I belonged to 
a particular “order;” but I had no definite reason for indulging 
in any “eccentricity” in the matter. 

Seven or eight years ago—I state the fact because the scheme might 
be started in other towns—a few men in Birmingham, graduates of 
Cambridge, Oxford, London, Edinburgh, and other Universities, deter- 
mined to establish a ‘Graduates’ Club,” the members of which were to 
be graduates, by examination, of some recognised university. The pro- 
posal was successful: we have about 180 or 190 members, and the meet- 
ings of the club have been held once a month during the winter from 
that time to this. It includes men of every Church and of none; it 
includes Conservatives and ultra Radicals ; Catholics and Protestants, 
Jews and Christians ; it includes ministers of religion, doctors, school- 
masters, lawyers, and manufacturers ; it includes Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans; young men who have just 
taken their degree, and men who must have finally escaped from the 
hands of examiners about the time of the first Reform Bill. 

At our meetings we find it quite possible to obtain papers which are 
very interesting, although they are remote from the forbidden provinces 
of politics and religion; and also papers which approach sufficiently 
near to the limits of those tropical and volcanic regions for us to feel 
something of their warmth without being exposed to the peril of their 
passionate heat and their destructive flames. After the general dis- 
cussion is over, we find it safe to stroll, two or three together, into 
the regions which we are forbidden to enter in a crowd. WhenI was 
less busy than I am now, I used to attend the meetings of the club with 
exemplary regularity. I there formed the acquaintance of a gentleman 
whose knowledge and ability made him a prominent member, and who 
I knew was officially connected with what is known as the “ Irvingite ” 
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congregation in the town, the local representative of the ‘ Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” I saw a great deal of him, but I could not quite 
make out his position. He was not in trade; he was not a solicitor, 
surgeon, physician, engineer, or schoolmaster ; but was he a minister ? 
He wore no white neckerchief ; he did not dress in black. What was he 
—minister or layman? I had to write to him occasionally, and was 
always perplexed. Ought I to address him as James , Esq., or as 
the Rev. James , 

One night, as we were walking towards home together, I told him my 
difficulty. ‘‘Are you,” I asked, “in orders? Ought I to write to you 
as the Rev. James , or have you some function in your Church which 
may be discharged by a layman?” The precise words of his reply, 
which was tull and characteristically clear, I cannot reproduce ; I wish I 
could. It was to this effect: “ Oh yes; I am in orders, and have 
been for some time. Iam the angel of the Church here. But don’t 
address me as ‘ Reverend.’ You Congregationalists and Baptists main- 
tain that the ministers of the Church of Christ should receive no endow- 
ments from the State, and that they should not be invested as ministers 
with any political distinctions. You do not approve of making Bishops 
peers of the realm because they are Bishops ; you want to exclude them 
from the House of Lords. We go further. We say that the ministers 
of the Church of Christ should neither claim nor receive as ministers 
any social distinctions. What you say should not be done by the law 
and usage of the State, we say should not be done by the law and 
usage of Society. Ecclesiastical office confers no title to political 
dignity and power ; nor does it confer any title to ‘social position.’ 
Among us the ministers of the Church belong to every social rank. 
Some of them are peers, some of them are cobblers. We do not think 
that their social rank should be affected by their ecclesiastical office. 
We cannot ask Society to confer a title of courtesy upon a man because 
the Church has invested him with spiritual functions, any more than we 
can ask the State to confer a title of nobility upon him for the same reason. 
We take position in the Church, not according to our social rank, but ac- 
cording to our ecclesiastical office. Outside the Church our ecclesiastical 
office confers no claim to social position. The cobbler is a cobbler to 
the world, and the peer is a peer to the world, whatever he may be to us. 
A man need not be in the ordinary sense of the word a ‘gentleman’ to 
qualify him for ecclesiastical office. He may not have the manners, the 
habits, the training of a gentleman ; his ecclesiastical rank really deter- 
mines nothing as to his social claims. We therefore think that his eccle- 
siastical rank should not be associated with a title implying any particular 
position in society.” 

I may have been wrong, but I thought that there was a great deal of 
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sense in this. The Rev. William Hewgill, in his letter to the Zngdish 
Independent, says that “ only an excessive sacerdotalism, or a morbid 
sensitiveness, can find anything more in the title than a simple, cour- 
teous way of describing a man’s position in society as it is determined 
by the kind of work he does for society.”’ It was precisely that view 
of the case which first inclined me to waive the claim which the title 
implies. I know of no particular place in that singular and complex 
organisation called Society which belongs to a Christian minister simply 
because he is a minister. When my friend told me the reasons for which 
the ministers of his Church abstained from pressing any right to social re- 
cognition, it seemed to me that there was no satisfactory reply. The matter, 
however, seemed a very small one, and not worth troubling myself about. 

But, not very long after this conversation, it happened that I had 
to take part in some public services with the minister of a Congre- 
gational Church situated among a working-class population on the 
outskirts of the borough of Birmingham. The Church is of some 
magnitude, containing, I think, more than two hundred members, and 
in zeal and liberality it is one of the best Churches in the town. The 
congregation numbers six or seven hundred people. ‘The prosperity of 
the place is owing mainly to the vigour, and earnestness, and ability of 
the present pastor, who has held the pastorate for ten or twelve years. 
But he is an architect: he has his offices in the town like other archi- 
tects ; he was not educated for the ministry; his friends would be 
startled to see him with a white neckerchief, except at a dinner party ; 
and if you spoke of the ‘‘ Reverend George I »” it is doubtful 
whether even his wife would know that you were intending to speak of 
her husband. 

He and I, as I have said, were to conduct some services or to speak 
at some meeting together at his own church. He was announced as 
“ Mr. George I ;” my name appeared as the “‘ Rev. R. W. Dale.” 
The difference struck me. I did not like it. Did the “‘ Rev.” before 
my name mean that Society acknowledged me as a Christian minister ? 
The architect was just as good a minister as I was ; why was not he 
“Rev.” too? I had no mysterious power that he did not possess—no 
higher authority than belonged to him ; why was I the “ Rev.” and he 
““Mr.”? For him to be “Rev.” was impossible. If he were to put 
«¢ Rev.” on his card, a gentleman building a warehouse would never 
think of asking him for plans ; and, indeed, if he called Aimse/f ‘‘Rev.” 
Society would refuse him the title. ‘There was no solution to be found 
in that direction. Then I came to the conclusion that the distinction 
drawn by “Society” between him and me was likely to affect, if not 
the judgment yet the imagination and sentiment of the Church ; that the 
fact that I was called “ Rev.” and he “Mr.” might be associated in the 
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minds of even some members of his own congregation with the feeling 
that, in some sense, I was more truly a minister of Christ and of the 
Church of Christ than he. It seemed to me that this title, conceded 
to myself and refused to the architect, might be one of the innumerable 
influences which strengthen the reluctance of congregations to elect as 
their pastor a man engaged in a trade or profession. The grocer, the 
draper, the farmer, the solicitor, cannot be a “Rev.” while he continues 
to follow his business ; and congregations have the feeling that somehow 
not to have a ‘‘ Rev.” for their minister is irregular, and derogatory to 
their dignity. 

Now it is among those “ eccentricities ’’ of mine, which I hope the 
Rev. W. Hewsgill will consider “ harmless,” that I cherish the hope of 
a time when, in proportion to the number of Church members, the 
number of men separated from secular occupations and devoted 
altogether to spiritual duties will be much less than. at present. I 
doubt whether any perfect solution is possible of the financial difficulties 
discussed at Huddersfield, so long as Churches are unwilling to elect 
tradesmen and professional men to the pastorate. There will always 
probably be need of a considerable number of ministers specially 
trained in theological studies, and liberated from the cares of business ; 
but in a thoroughly healthy condition of the Church such ministers 
ought not to be necessary for every separate congregation of Christians. 
In two cases immediately under my own eye in Birmingham, lay- 
pastorates have proved a real and enduring successs. I want to see 
them greatly multiplied; and this is one motive for declining to use 
a title which carries with it the implication that in some sense I am 
more truly a Christian minister than the two friends of mine—“lay- 
men ”—one of whom is an architect, and the other foreman in a pen 
manufactory, who have been elected to the pastorate by two of the 
Birmingham Churches. It is not for financial reasons alone that I wish 
to see lay pastorates multiplied: there are other and far graver reasons 
for wishing it ; but into these I cannot now enter. 

And now my kindly critics in the Lxglish Independent will see, 
perhaps, that whether my reasons for disusing the title ‘‘ Rev.”’ are 
sound or not, they do not require me to renounce, if for other reasons I 
desire to retain it, my University degree. When I put M.A. after my name. 
I am not asking Society to concede me any “ position” on the ground 
of ecclesiastical office; but to recognise the fact that a chartered 
corporation, empowered by the State to grant diplomas on an examina- 
tion of literary attainments, has granted me the diploma represented by 
the letters. It is a mere piece of red ribbon in my button-hole, worn 
for the same reason for which a man wears any other title which the 
State or a chartered representative of the State confers. 
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“ But you are asserting your superiority to your lay friends by using 
your title of M.A. just as much as by using the title of Reverend ;” 
this is objected to in more than one of the letters in the Anglish Jn- 
dependent. The objection shows that the grounds on which the title of 
“ Rey.” is given up are not understood. In this small matter of having 
passed a University examination, I am superior to my two ministerial 
friends who are in business ; but I am not superior to them in my right 
to be recognised as a minister of the Church of Christ. If I call myself 
the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A., half the difference between my description 
and theirs—the M.A.—represents a fact, though the fact is not one of 
any great importance ; but the other half of the difference—the “ Rev.” 
—suggests a most pernicious fiction. 

Mr. Crosbie and Mr. Pearson—if the latter has surrendered the title— 
may have much better reasons than these for what they have done, 
My own course was taken several years ago, and before the more recent 
developments of sacerdotalism in the Anglican Church ; but those de- 
velopments have certainly not induced me to resume the professional 
distinction. I had never felt even a passing regret that I had given it up, 
until I read the closing sentence of the letter of the Rev. W. Hewsgill, 
in which he speaks of my action as indicating or implying a “ censure”’ 
on all who retain what I have renounced. However, he is generous 
enough to say that the censure is ‘‘ unintentional ;” and as he describes 
it as falling on those ‘‘ who do not feel wise enough, good enough, clever 
enough, or odd enough to do the same thing,” it is quite clear that the 
censure has not spoiled either his good temper or his good spirits. 

R. W. DALE. 


Fe re eee 


CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


HERE are various kinds of life,—not one life enhanced and 
diversified by a process of evolution, and by an ascending gra- 
dation of organisms, but various kinds of life. The Christian life is 
the highest kind of life. It is the essential life of the Divine Christ. 
Man’s great distinction consists in his being capable of receiving and 
living that life. By his physical nature he is allied to the brute creation ; 
by his intellectual nature, also, he is allied to the brute creation, for 
there are the rudiments of intellect in the brute creation. But man has 
what the brute creation has not: he has a spiritual nature ; he is a son 
of God; he bears the image of God; he is capable of knowing God, 
and of communing with Him, and of entering into organic spiritual 
relations with Him. 
Conversion involves participation in the essential life of the Divine 
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Christ. They have a very low and inadequate view of conversion who 
regard the forgiveness of sin as its chief element. It és a blessed thing 
to be forgiven, and to know it; but it is an infinitely more blessed thing 
to be a partaker of the life of Christ ; to sustain to the living, personal, 
glorified Christ an organic spiritual relation. ‘There is no conversion, 
there is no salvation, where there is not that relation, and the life of 
which the relation is ever the channel. They deceive themselves who 
speak of salvation as a mere cancelling of debts, as a mere justification. 
It is union with Christ ; it is life in Christ. 

It is to be feared that there are multitudes in the visible Church who 
have no experience of that salvation; who have not “passed from 
death unto life ;” who have only ‘“‘a name that they live.” ‘They are 
very reputable sort of people, it may be ; but they need to be “ born 
again.” They have knowledge, and it is correct ; they have beliefs, 
and they are orthodox. Their theory of the atonement is scriptural. 
They talk much about the merits and righteousness of Jesus. But 
they don’t £xow Jesus. They have no conscious fellowship with Him. 
They are not “members of His body.” They stand altogether out- 
side the sphere of those spiritual attainments which Paul sums up in 
the great words, “Christ in you;” “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” 

“* Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophe- 
sied in Thy name? And in Thy name have cast out devils? And in 
Thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never Anew you!’ I never knew you! There was never be- 
tween you and Me the knowledge of spiritual union and intercourse. 
There was never in you—in your soul’s trust and love—the condition of 
that knowledge. You never opened your heart of hearts to me. I 
never knew you! I sought to know you; I knocked long and often at 
the door of your innermost self; but I was never welcomed in to sup 
with you, and that you might sup with Me.” 

Nor is that the only grave feature of the spiritual condition of the 
visible Church. It is sad, indeed, to think of the dead branches that 
must be “cast forth” and ‘‘ burned:”’ it is sad, also, to think of the 
many branches that ‘‘ partake of the root and fatness of the good olive- 
tree,” and yet scarcely live. In no fault-finding mood, with no desire 
to misrepresent or exaggerate the state of things amongst us, but sor- 
rowfully, and oppressed with a deep sense of personal shortcoming, do 
we make the assertion, that the Christian life of God’s people gener- 
ally is at a level far below that which it ought to reach, and which it 
ought constantly to maintain. 

‘“‘He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire ;” “ He 
shall immerse you in the Holy Ghost as fire :”” the standard is in that 
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promise. ‘Be filled with the Spirit:” the standard is in that precept. 
“That ye might be filled with all the fulness of God:” the standard 
is in that prayer. “And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost :” 
the standard is in that fact, reached and realised; promise, and 
precept, and prayer fulfilled in the Church of Pentecost. But what a 
distance between us and that standard! What disparity, in our case, 
between the actual and the ideal! between the spiritual state attained, 
and the spiritual state possible and commanded! Let me repeat the 
promise, and the precept, and the prayer, and the fact; and tell me, 
oh, tell me, if they do not exhibit a standard far and away from the 
average Christian life of to-day? ‘He shall immerse you in the Holy 
Ghost as fire ;” “ Be filled with the Spirit;” ‘That ye might be filled 
with all the fulness of God!” “ And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the word of God with boldness. And the mul- 
titude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul: neither 
said any of them that ought of the things which he possessed was his 
own ; but they had all things common. And with great power gave 
the Apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great 
grace was upon them all.” Oh! as I gaze on that standard, and bring 
my own Christian life, and the Christian life of the Church to the test 
of that standard—and I must do it to be faithful—I am deeply 
humbled; and I cast myself in the dust before God, and my soul utters 
itself in penitent confession and in tears. 

That standard is God’s will concerning us. It is what God wants 
us to be. It is what He is able to make us. It is what He is 
“ striving” to make us. We are compassed about, we are touched at 
all points with the helps we need to enable us to reach and realise that 
standard. It is easier to reach and realise that standard than to live 
according to a lower standard. The eastest thing in the world is to do 
God s will; for, all the spaces of duty, and all the pathways of progress, 
God fills, for evermore, with a plenteous and a glorious grace. And 
yet, notwithstanding that, we linger amid the murky hollows, de- 
pressed, apathetic, strengthless, a puny race, when we might be endued 
with a giant’s might. Summoned to do battle with the vices and errors 
of the age, and push forward the victories of truth, and righteousness, 
and peace; but wholly unequal to the conflict. Confronted with 
opportunities grander than any the Church has ever known, but without 
the spiritual fitness to improve them. Oh! surely, our proper place és 
in the dust before God, and our first duty confession of shortcoming 
and sin. Ours, entirely, is the responsibility for the spiritual inade- 
quacy. The promises, and precepts, and prayers, and facts of the 
Gospel convict us. The love of God and the blood of Calvary con- 
vict us. “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
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us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?” 
God’s will concerning us is that we should be “filled with the Spirit ;” 
but we resist His will. God’s measure for us is the measure of Pente- 
cost—an overflowing fulness of spiritual life ; but we limit and hinder 

*the grace. The tides, from the infinite depths within the being of God, 
are ever flowing toward us and over us; but our souls have little capa- 
city to receive them, and all the channels of access are narrow and 
choked. 

“ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” “ Repent. . . 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost ; for the promise is unto 
you, and to your children.” ‘‘ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, in order that the times of refreshing 
may come from the presence of the Lord.” ‘“‘ Repent /” it is the call 
that ever heralds the new epochs of progress. ‘ Repent /” it is the 
preparation that must be made for the Lord's coming. ‘And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and sanctify them to-day 
and to-morrow ; and let them wash their clothes, and be ready against 
the third day ; for the third day the Lord will come down in the sight 
of all the people.” 

Nor is repentance the whole of our duty. The duty is twofold: 
‘*Repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
That is the formula that must be realised in our experience. And the 
two things—the repentance and the faith—are not separable elements, 
but aspects of the same experience. The repentance is never without 
a measure of faith. And in answer to the earnest cry of our heart; 
and through the contact of our conscience with the truth ; and through 
our yielding ourselves to the mighty power of Christ, which already works 
within us, and accomplishes for us all that we need, all that we cannot 
accomplish for ourselves, the twofold duty incumbent upon us will be 
fulfilled. There will be a renewal of our repentance, deep and thorough, 
and a re-invigoration of our faith. ‘The condition of the larger life will 
be supplied. The way of the Lord will be prepared ; and along the 
prepared way, through the cleared and widening channel of the soul's 
penitence and trust, and love and prayer, the Lord will come, and fill 
the wider space, and satisfy all the new spiritual longings, and crown 
and glorify the work of His own hands. 

“ When the Lord shall build up Zion, He shall appear in His*glory.’” 
“Let them make Me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among them.” 
“Thus saith the High and Lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy ; I dwell inthe high and holy place, with him also that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and 
to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” “Iam come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” Life, from 
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Christ the fountain of life, flowing wherever there are open channels 
and life-affinities, and creating wherever it flows spiritual organism, holy 
character—a sanctuary for God—and so supplying the condition and 
providing the receptacle of the more abundant life. 

With special emphasis and deeper meaning the words have come to 
me just now: “ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; 
for it is God which worketh in you, both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.” We want to be made capable of receiving and living a 
higher Christian life ; we want to be made capable of radiating a more 
intense spiritual power. And God is not only near to us, but IN us, 
working toward that end. Oh! let us “yield ourselves unto Him, as 
those that are alive from the dead ;” let us co-operate with Him ; let us 
do our part up to the measure of our responsibility ; and He will build 
up within us a spiritual shrine, a holy temple, and will fill it with Him- 
self, and through it reveal Himself to angels and to men. 

Holiness of character is our great necessity. Our usefulness is in the 
measure of our holiness ; our fitness for the work we have to do, and 
which calls so loudly to us now, is in the measure of our holiness. Holy 
character is the organism of the manifestation of the life and power of 
God. 

And all the questions that trouble the Church would right themselves 
if there were a greater degree of holiness ; if there were more of Christ 
in the character and life of His people. The question of Christian union, 
the question of Christian doctrine, the question of Church finance, the 
question of the evangelisation of the world ; they are all bound up with 
the Church's increased holiness and life. ‘ Make the tree good, and its 
fruit will be good.” Let the Church be filled with Christ, and there 
will be Christian union: “the multitude of them that believe will be 
of one heart and of one soul.” Let the Church be filled with Christ, 
and there will be correct views of Christian truth and doctrine. In 
God’s light we shall see light. “Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” ‘The pure in heart shall see God ”—shall understand the 
science of God. Let the Church be filled with Christ, and there will 
be Christian liberality ; ‘none will say that ought of the things he pos- 
sesses is his own ;”’ the love of property will be conquered by a!stronger 
love. Let the Church be filled with Christ, and she will enter upon a 
new and grander missionary era ; she will “ go forth and preach every- 
where, the Lord working with her and confirming the word with signs 
following.” 

Prophecies are multiplying of the near approach of a new and glo- 
rious manifestation of Christ in His Church. There is deepening dis- 
satisfaction with the present state of things; there are “ great searchings 
of heart ” among the Lord’s people ; there is confession of sin—personal 
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sins, Church sins, and national sins; there is a strengthening of the 
bonds of Christian union, and the discovery and emergence of new 
bonds of Christian union intersecting the lines of ecclesiastical organi- 
sations ; there is the sense as of a brooding, yearning, spiritual presence 
there is the stir, as of breaking day ; there is the prayer, and it goes up 
from myriads of hearts, and it grows in holy urgency: ‘‘ Come, Lord 
Jesus ; come quickly.” 

In the hallowed hours devoted to special prayer and self-examination 
I have often heard the approaching foot-tread of the Bridegroom of the 
Church and Saviour of the world. I hear it now, nearer than before ; 
and as I listen, and watch, and long, and pray, the charge comes again: 
“Go unto the people, and sanctify them, to-day and to-morrow; and 
let them wash their clothes, and be ready against the third day; for the 
third day the Lord will come down in the sight of all the people.” 

Derby. W. CROSBIE. 
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THE BisHop oF LICHFIELD. 


ICHFIELD is one of the smallest and sleepiest and most old- 
world-like of cathedral cities. It is a type of what the Church of 
England was in the days before the great ecclesiastical renaissance, 
when the beauty of her own cathedral, like that of numbers of churches 
besides, was hidden by modern disfigurements, and when the drowsi- 
ness which reigned supreme, and which, to tell the truth, seems to reign 
still in her Close, was only representative of that which prevailed through- 
out the diocese, and throughout most dioceses. Those were the good old 
times, when the Thurlows were able to make good things out of the Church 
and the nation ; and when Launde might have held his two livings and 
bred his racehorses and won his St. Leger, without drawing down upon 
himself the mild rebuke of his Bishop, with the unpleasant reminder that 
to the largest of his two benefices he was a stranger; when, in short, the 
idea had not yet got abroad that the clergy were made for the Churc? 
and the Church for the nation. In these modern days of stir and move 
ment, when the Church Congress seems to be engaged in the process ol 
sowing wild oats which, according to the Zimes, the Social Science 
Congress has accomplished, when change is abroad everywhere, and the 
breath of reform sweeps freely through the aisles of cathedrals, and even 
Chapters are roused to a sense of their duty, the position of Lichfield 
as the head of a great diocese is somewhat incongruous. We do not 
know that it is worse than Wells or Chichester, for example, but the 
singular deadness impresses the mind more because of its contrast with 
the region around. To pass out of that great “ black country,” externally 
sO uninviting, but with as much wealth beneath its rugged surface as there 
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is cordiality and strength behind the unpolished manners of the people, 
and to come into this small city, with its somnolent aspect, is itself 
a strange experience, like that one sometimes has when, leaving one 
of the great London thoroughfares and seeking to strike out a new 
and shorter path, he suddenly finds himself in some quiet square or 
hidden court, where it is hard for him to remember that he is in the 
heart of the great city, and within a short distance of the ceaseless 
traffic whose hum alone disturbs his quiet. 

Lichfield is not altogether unattractive. There are no signs of squalor 
or extreme poverty. It wears the appearance of a quiet, well-to-do 
place, which even the mile that separates it from the Trent Valley Rail- 
way has been sufficient to cut off from the great world, and which 
apparently does not care to cultivate a closer connection. It has its 
grand cathedral, under whose shadow it dreams on from generation to 
generation, and its relic in the antique house which is for ever associated 
with the memory of the burly old genius whose monument adorns its 
market-place ; and if visitors choose to come and see either of these 
points of interest it gives them a welcome, not too demonstrative or 
cordial, but respectful, and, above all things, genteel. The strange fea- 
ture in the case is, that this town should be the centre of the operations 
of the National Church, in a diocese where, perhaps as much as any in 
the kingdom, there is need of constant and active supervision, and of 
as much diligence and personal influence as all the dignitaries of the 
Church can employ. Nor can we, in walking through the empty streets, 
and then turning to the cathedral, surrounded by the residences of the 
Bishop and his colleagues, help thinking how little the Anglican Church 
owes to her boasted system—how much to the strong hands which over- 
bore the resistance of her clergy, and did something to adapt her old- 
fashioned provisions to the new state of things with which she has to do. 
It would be impossible to say that the money now devoted to Lichfield 
Cathedral is wisely expended, or that it is an economical expenditure of 
the resources of the Church which gives so insignificant a place so much 
of the service of the able men who are found in the Chapter ; but things 
would have been infinitely worse if the sacred rights of property, on 
which the advocates of the Establishment so strenuously insist, had 
always been respected. As some of its defenders have truly reminded 
us—apparently unconscious of the weapon they were putting into our 
hands—the property of the Establishment does not consist of one vast 
estate bestowed upon a great national institution either by public grant 
or private endowment, but of a multitude of estates bequeathed to dif- 
ferent parishes or other religious foundations. But this being so, they 
could only be taken from one of these parishes and given to others, or 
dealt with as one property, which the nation was to distribute in the 
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most economical manner, on principles which destroy every claim of 
private ownership, and leave the nation the supreme and unconditioned 
control of them. Yet even if this had not been done, and the anomaly 
had remained which would have reserved vast wealth for the good of a 
place like Lichfield and left immense districts uncared for which have 
sprung into importance since the era of “ pious founders,” the Estab- 
lishment itself could not have existed so long. 

We have spoken of Lichfield at such length, because as we walked 
through the Cathedral Close and looked up at the episcopal palace, and 
in imagination called up the very different scenes to which Bishop Sel- 
wyn was so long accustomed during his colonial residence, we could not 
but feel the contrast, and think of the strange irony of fortune which had 
transferred him from the hard life of the Antipodes to the dignity and 
influence of a Midland Counties’ Bishop. ‘‘ Otium cum dignitate” seems 
to be inscribed on the forefront of the Lichfield palace, and though it is 
fair to Dr. Selwyn to say that he is the last man to desire the former or 
to insist too strongly on the latter, yet we fancy he himself must at 
times feel the wide interval that separates his present from his past 
Episcopate. 

He is one of a small band who have shed honour on the Church 
of England by the ability and energy they have thrown into her foreign 
work. Entitled to expect a high position in this country, they have, in 
the true missionary spirit, dedicated themselves to a more arduous and 
trying service, and by their devotion and zeal not only accomplished 
great results abroad, but awakened interest on behalf of the missionary 
enterprise in a class which hitherto had regarded it with indifference or 
hostility. Dr. Selwyn was a man of high collegiate distinction, and had 
every reason to look forward to a brilliantcareer in his own country, when 
he accepted the appointment to the Bishopric of New Zealand, and 
addressed himself to the work with the characteristic energy and 
thoroughness of his nature. Such an Episcopate as that which he 
undertook involved an untold amount of anxiety, responsibility, and 
toil, and he showed himself equal to it. He vindicated his right to the 
leadership by being foremost in all enterprise and work, and during the 
years of his residence at the Antipodes distinguished himself by the 
untiring zeal and dauntless courage with which he laboured to extend 
the knowledge of the Gospel, and at the same time, of course, the 
dominion of the Church, in the islands of the Pacific. He was a true 
Missionary Bishop, and the influence of his spirit and example was 
felt throughout the entire region. 

We think it would have been a fortunate thing for himself if a 
Missionary Bishop he had remained to the end. Ifthe Establishment 
has gained by the self-denying zeal of some of the class, she has lost 
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not a little by the return of so many Colonial Bishops from the scene 
of their labours, to obtain, in virtue of their title and rank, good posi- 
tions in this country. Two years ago, when the first day of Interces- 
sion for Missions was appointed, the Zimes was very severe on the 
presence of so many “Colonials” in Pall Mall, and it was felt that 
the satire, keen as it was, was not undeserved. But Dr. Selwyn was 
not of this class. We believe, if he had foilowed his own inclinations, 
he would have declined the tempting offer of an English see, and that 
he was influenced chiefly by representations of the higher service 
which he might render by accepting the charge of a diocese for which 
it was supposed that he was singularly adapted. The choice of such 
a man for such a post seemed a happy one, and in some respects it 
was so. A population such as that over which he has to preside 
seemed specially to require a man who did not fear hard work, was 
nobly superior to mere conventionalism, and was not disposed to 
stand upon his dignity ; who had earnest zeal and practical experience, 
and who would commend himself and the Church to the sympathy of 
the hard-headed and sagacious men with whom he had to deal, by the 
absence of officialism and the exhibition of a wise and practical spirit. 
In these points Dr. Selwyn has certainly not disappointed the hopes 
of those who promoted him, or of those who hailed his accession to the 
office ; and yet his episcopate cannot be pronounced a success. He 
has more than once been engaged in controversies from which he has 
reaped neither honour nor advantage, and the diocese is full of the 
complaints of those who, while fully recognising his many eminent 
qualities, and honouring him for the abundance of his labours, are 
yet offended by his autocratic spirit and his ritualistic tendencies. 

It is not easy for anyone who has enjoyed for some years the 
authority and influence which necessarily fall to the lot of the head 
of an important mission among an uncivilised and almost savage 
population, to divest himself of the sense of personal greatness which 
his surroundings are so calculated to foster. We have seen ex- 
amples of this even in returned Congregational missionaries, who 
have found it hard to adapt themselves to the altered state of things 
in the midst of which they find themselves, and to remember that in 
a democratic society such as a Congregational Church there is no 
place for the exercise of paternal rule. But if this be so in the case 
of Congregational ministers, who meet so much to check the develop- 
ment of the tendency and to awaken them to an understanding of 
it, it is not wonderful if it should assert itself strongly in the case of 2 
clergyman of the Established Church, to whom the State and the 
general sentiment of society accord a certain measure of dignity and 
prestige because of his official position. But one who has been 
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a Bishop in the Southern Pacific, not only enjoying high considera- 
tion among the natives, but inspiring enthusiastic loyalty among 
his own fellow-workers, as a leader worthy of all trust and honour, 
and who comes back to his own country to be seated on an episcopal 
throne, must be singularly free from all desire to rule if he does 
not show a disposition to magnify his office. We have no reason 
to believe that Dr. Selwyn is a man of a dictatorial temper, and 
probably in any personal or private matters he would give us no in- 
dications of any strong self-assertion ; but he is a firm believer in the 
rights of the English branch of the Holy Catholic Church and in the 
prerogatives which belong to her clergy, and his views on these points, 
combined with the influence which his former position exerted upon 
him, have made him very decided in the maintenance of his episcopal 
privileges. It may be questioned whether he has ever ceased to think 
of himself as a Missionary Bishop, and whether he regards his work 
among the rude and uncultured masses who unfortunately are to so 
large an extent outside all Churches, and among those schismatical 
Dissenters who are not only outside the pale of his own Church, but 
are also stern opponents of his pretensions, as very different from that 
he has hitherto had to carry on among heathen tribes. 

To his credit be it said, he has given himself to steady and constant 
labour for the good of his diocese. We dissent from his views: we 
neither admire the ideal which he has before his mind, nor the means 
which he is taking to realise it; we doubt the wisdom of his policy as 
much as we question the soundness of his theory; and seeing to what 
the system, which finds in him so zealous a friend and supporter, must 
ultimately lead, we cannot wish himsuccess. But there is much in the 
spirit of the man that commands our hearty sympathy. It is open to 
question whether a Bishop of the old “high and dry” school—who would 
have been at home in the state of the episcopal palace, and, while en- 
joying the dignities and emoluments of the see, would have been more 
ornamental than useful in the diocese where he would have made him- 
self felt chiefly by the care he took to provide for those of his own house 
hold—would not do much less harm than Dr. Selwyn, who is, however 
unintentionally, rendering such efficient help to Dr. Ullathorne or who- 
ever may be the Bishop supposed towatch over the interests of the Papacy 
in Lichfield. But as to the man himself, we can but accord him a respect 
which it is impossible to feel for one of the type we have described. He 
labours as one who believes that he has a mission and is intent on ful- 
filling it, never standing on dignity, or shrinking from work or sacrifice, 
consistent in his assertign of principles, and untiring in effort to secure 
their victory, and always showing an earnestness, very mischievous 
because of the objects for which it is employed, but very admirable 
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when regarded simply as a moral quality of the man. His palace is, 
what the house of a prelate should be, a home for the clergy of his 
diocese, and Dr. Selwyn enjoys a reputation for simple, kindly, and 
open-handed hospitality, which of course is an element of personal popu- 
larity. It is a small matter, indeed, but it is not unimportant in its 
effects, and the kindly spirit by which it is prompted does far more to 
extend the Bishop's influence than any amount of state which he might 
keep up in his episcopal mansion. 

He has, too, a manly spirit, which with certain classes tells greatly 
in his favour. A story went the round of the papers some months ago, 
of a familiar colloquy between himself and some colliers of the district, 
which indicates the impressions which he gives. Coming suddenly across 
a number of these men engaged in hot talk, he found, it is said, that they 
were competing for a tin-kettle, which was to be given to the man who could 
tell the biggest lie. The Bishop (as the story goes) immediately proceeded 
to set before them the beauty of truth and the awful sin of falsehood, 
ending with the statement that he had never told a lie in his life—a de- 
claration which called forth a general cry, “ Giv’ t’ gov’nor t’ kettle !” 
It was, as is well known, a mere tale, one of those which newspapers 
insert in the dull season, and which are connected with some known 
name in order to give them an air of greater probability. In this par- 
ticular case it was traced back to the memoirs of Porteous, Bishop of 
London, and may possibly have been as much a fiction in his case as in 
that of Dr. Selwyn. It is worth noticing only because the credence it 
obtained indicates the idea that prevails in the public mind of the 
Bishop’s character. No one would ever have thought of fathering such 
a story upon his Grace of York, or his neighbour at Ripon, upon poor 
Dr. Jackson of London, or the still feebler Dr. Durnford of Chicheste r, 
upon the scholarly Ellicott, or the rhetorical Magee. It might have 
been attributed to Dr. Fraser or Dr. Temple, but perhaps its connec- 
tion with Dr. Selwyn suggests that beyond almost any other prelate on 
the Bench he has credit for simplicity of character, straightforwardness, 
and readiness for practical work. 

These qualities, indeed, appear in his ecclesiastical policy. He is 
bent on advancing High Church views, but he is not open to the charge of 
working in a subtle and underhand manner. His principles are avowed, 
and his determination to give them the full weight of his name and autho- 
rity unmistakable, and the whole diocese fully understands it. It is a 
curious illustration of the unity which prevails in the Establishment, and of 
the efficiency of the Act of Uniformity in promoting it, that the Dean is in 
direct antagonism to his opinions, that the two chief dignitaries of the 
Establishment are as much apart from each other as either of them is 
from the Congregational or Wesleyan ministers of Wolverhampton, and 
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that the Evangelical party in the diocese are obliged to put their trust 
in the Dean to do something to counteract the Anglicanising tendencies 
of his superior. But at least the Bishop is intelligible. No one expects 
that Evangelical principles will receive any countenance from him ; and 
no one doubts that whenever he has opportunity he will, by the exercise 
of his patronage and by all other legitimate means, advance the interests 
of their opponents. We were lately in an important town, not far from 
Lichfield, where an excellent Evangelical clergyman, who had done a 
great work in his day, and had won the confidence and affection of all 
parties, had just been called to his rest. The lamentation among Dis- 
senters was almost as great as among Churchmen, for they sorrowed 
not only that they should see the face of their friend no more, but 
because they had little doubt that through the influence of the Bishop 
his successor would be a man of very different views. We do not know 
whether any appointment has yet been made in that particular case ; 
but that the whole power of the Bishop is thrown into the scales of a 
very advanced High Churchism is unquestionable. What hope Evan- 
gelicals can entertain as to the future in face of what is going on around 
them now, passes our comprehension. It is difficult enough even in 
dioceses where the influence of their party is dominant, to secure a 
succession of men after their own heart, but where the Bishop is opposed 
to them, and gives all possible encouragement to the bastard Romanism 
which, like a terrible epidemic, is spreading so rapidly among the clergy, 
the out-look is dreary indeed. And yet there are no signs of any 
consciousness of the peril before them, and it seems as if they would 
sleep on until the tide has gone out and left them stranded and helpless. 

The strongest illustration of the blending of simplicity with High 
Church tendencies in the Bishop’s mind has_ been given in his conduct 
relative to the Public Worship Regulation Act. We need to know more 
of the private conferences and negotiations which preceded the introduc- 
tion of the measure before we are able to pronounce on the conduct of 
individual Bishops in relation to it. At present it is impossible to ex- 
plain the silence of some whom we should have expected to oppose it 
from first to last, even resorting to extreme measures for the purpose of 
defeating it. The stories of the Church Times are far too mythical to 
allow of our reposing any credit in them, and, without any better foun- 
dation, suspecting the Primate of sharp practice, in beguiling some 
of his brethren to commit themselves much further than they at all in- 
tended. The affair, however, is somewhat mysterious, unless we suppose 
that some light is thrown upon it by the reference of the Rubrics to 
Convocation for the purpose of suggesting alterations. It is possible 
that some may have been induced to agree to a measure which, so far 
as it was calculated to fulfil the avowed object of Mr. Disraeli, must 
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have been extremely obnoxious to them, in the hope that by the 
action of Convocation they might succeed in turning what was meant 
to be a curse into a blessing. 

Dr. Selwyn, at least, has done his best to show that this hope dwells 
in his mind. The attempt of himself and others to take the whole 
sting out of the new Act by ritualising the Rubrics has, at all events, the 
merit of extreme maiveté. As to its chances of success we do not 
venture to pronounce ; but the present position of affairs, at all events, 
shows how little is gained by mere finesse where great principles are at 
stake, and where the minds and hearts of men are deeply moved in 
relation to them. It is open to doubt whether the Primate has ever 
had his feelings strongly moved by the questions at issue, except 
in so far as they have a bearing on the fortunes of the Establishment. He 
has therefore failed to foresee the imminence and severity of the crisis 
he has provoked, and which will only become fully apparent when the 
task of revising the Rubrics actually begins. It will not be easy then, 
if it be possible at all, to stave off any longer the collision which has 
been so long impending. We have seen the Evangelicals surrender so 
many posts they ought tohave held to the last; accept, after a little 
bluster, so many defeats which ought to have forced them into positive 
action ; and in general show themselves so ready to bear all things, 
endure all things, and hope all things, and to give an example of 
wondrous long-suffering on behalf of the Establishment,—that it would be 
rash to fix any limits to the humiliations they are prepared to endure 
for themselves, and to accept for the principles of which they have 
constituted themselves the teachers and defenders. But it is hard now 
to see how they could bear an alteration of the Rubrics such as Dr. 
Selwyn and others desire, which would legalise the use of vestments 
they abhor, and give the authoritative sanction of Parliament to that east- 
ward position of the celebrant in which they find, and not without good 
reason, one of the most expressive symbols of sacerdotal and Romish 
tendencies. But, on the other hand, it is still more difficult to conceive 
that the Ritualists could acquiesce in a negative decision on these im- 
portant points ; and the Establishment is in an imbroglio which Bishop 
Selwyn, in the simplicity of his heart, hopes to end by conceding to the 
party all that they, with the exception possibly of a few extreme men, 
could have the audacity even to ask. 

The situation, properly understood, is this. Up to this time the 
Public Worship Act, despite the epigrams of Mr. Disraeli and the 
declarations of that model Protestant, Sir William Harcourt, is perfectly 
neutral in colour. It has been passed in deference to Protestant feeling, 
and so is supposed to be Protestant ; but it only provides for a cheaper 
and more speedy administration of the law, and, as the character of the 
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law has yet to be determined, it remains to be seen on which side it will 
tell. It is at such a juncture that men like Dr. Selwyn can interpose 
with some effect ; and he is taking every advantage which his position 
gives him to prevent the Act from accomplishing the object for which it 
was professedly passed. First in Convocation, and more.recently in his 
own diocese, he has been devoting himself to the promotion of his 
favourite scheme. His last move was a circular letter addressed to the 
clergy, seeking their opinion on these Ritual questions ; to speak more 
correctly, asking them to strengthen his hands in Convocation. For this 
he has drawn down upon himself the rebuke of the Earl of Harrowby,who 
seems to retain in old age the same fierce zeal which his son has recently 
been displaying in his youth, and which seems to burn with equal intensity 
against Ritualist and Nonconformist. Lord Harrowby evidently considers 
that he and his friends are the real Simon Pure, and that every deviation 
from their standard is a departure from Scripture truth and from the law of 
the Anglican Church. But Dr. Selwyn has at least as much right to 
consider himself the exponent of the doctrines of the Church in which 
he is a prelate as Lord Harrowby, and does not appear to us to have 
gone beyond his right in seeking to enlist the sympathies of his clergy 
in support of his views. Of course we regret that any Bishop should hold 
his opinions, and we cannot accept them as being in any true sense Pro- 
testant. The difference between us and Lord Harrowby is, that we pro- 
test against the institution which gives men with such strong sacerdotal 
views and Romish proclivities rank and authority as leading represen- 
tatives of the national faith; whereas he does his utmost to uphold it, 
and will sacrifice Protestantism itself rather than abandon a pretension 
or right of the Establishment. 

In short, the Bishop of Lichfield, perhaps as much as any prelate on 
the Bench, enables us to see what the Establishment is doing, and 
whither the country is drifting under its influence. He is not a violent, and 
can hardly be called an extreme man ; is by no means so far advanced 
as the late Bishop of Salisbury, or, if we understand him right, the 
present Bishop of Ely; and has not the fondness for parading his 
ecclesiastical crotchets which so frequently brings the Bishop of Lincoln 
into hot water. But to assert the supremacy of the Church in the nation 
and of the priesthood in the Church, is his cherished ambition ; and, in 
the work he is doing to accomplish it, he is promoting, however 
unwilling he and his coadjutors may be to perceive it, the interests of 
Rome. Of what avail the Public Worship Act will be to stamp out 
Ritualism in dioceses where he, and others like him, rule, is not clear. 
Even if he fails to secure legal sanction for its practices, he can at least 
bar the way of those who desire to extirpate them by the new instru- 
ment which Parliament has placed in their hands. The Act will 
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therefore remain a dead letter ; the patronage of the see will be exerted 
on behalf of extreme Anglicans; as parishes fall vacant, men of this 
school will be placed in them ; and so by an easy course the people will 
be led on to Rome. Probably this is not what the leaders mean, cer- 
tainly not what the Bishop means ; but all roads that start from the 
point of Church authority lead to the Vatican; and so far as the influence 
of Dr. Selwyn and his school extends, they will conduct their followers 
on to an inclined plane, and, once there, it will not be easy to arrest 
their downward course. This is what the Establishment is doing for us, 
and yet we are asked to maintain it in the interests of Protestantism ! 


eeer—— 


Pusric HEALTH AND CurisTIAN Duty. 


HAT have I to do,” the reader may ask, “ with the public 

health? How can I influence it? What duty can I, per- 

sonally and individually, have to perform with regard to it?” The 

question is best answered by another, “ What have you to do with your 

own health? How can you influence that? And what is your duty 

with regard to it?” The two are, in fact, bound up together: a healthy 

nation is composed of healthy people; and each man is under an obli- 

gation to look not only to his own health, but to that of his neighbours 

also. To show the need of this, and to indicate the manner in which it 
can be done, is the object of this paper. 

The most striking illustration of what may be effected by sanitary 
improvements, and by attention to the causes of disease, is afforded by 
a comparison of the death-rate of England in former times with its pre- 
sent standard. A little more than two centuries ago, London was one 
of the unhealthiest places on the face of the globe. Just after the 
Restoration it was a city of pestilence. “It was a time,” Macaulay 
says, “when men died faster in the purest country air than they now 
die in the most pestilential lanes of our towns; and when they died 
faster in the lanes of our towns than they now die on the coast of 
Guinea.” This is strong writing; but the facts recorded bear out the 
truth of the general description given by the historian. In the period 
from 1660 to 1679 the annual death-rate was 80 in the 1,000 ; nearly 
four times as high as it is now. For the ten years just ended the death- 
rate of London was no more than 24 in the 1,000; and for all England 
the average rate was only 22 in the 1,000. In selected districts, where 
the air is pure and the spaces large, the death-rate falls as low as 14 in 
the 1,000. Compare these figures with those for the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and we see at once the enormous progress made 
by the adoption of sanitary measures. It is not, however, only the 
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actual number of deaths which has been so greatly reduced, but the 
cases of sickness also. A long series of statistical inquiries made by a 
German statistician, Herr Pettenkoffer, shows that for each death in 
public institutions there are thirty-four cases of serious sickness, each of 
which, on an average, lasts for rather more than eighteen days. The 
proportion may not be so high for the population generally ; but even 
if we make a great allowance the fact remains that each death repre- 
sents many cases of serious illness—from fever and other contagious 
diseases, from phthisis or consumption, from imperfect nutrition, from 
the influence of foul air, impure water, ill-ventilated dwellings, and 
unwise personal habits. In some respects this terrible amount of sick- 
ness is more important, in its relation to the public health, than even 
the number of deaths actually recorded. For what does it mean? 
Simply this: among the poor, loss of wages, and consequent depriva- 
tion of the means of living. ‘This leads of necessity to enfeebled vital 
power, through insufficient or ill-chosen food ; the victims cannot per- 
form a reasonable amount of work, or when they attempt to fulfil their 
daily toil, they do it at the cost of extreme physical suffering and mental 
depression. Hence they drink to arouse, and stimulate, and sustain 
their flagging energies; and drink leads directly to the workhouse, the 
gaol, and the grave. Thus hygienic and moral effects go together. A 
sickly population is depraved in its tastes, degraded in its habits, listless 
in its efforts, enfeebled alike in the functions of physical life and in the 
exercise of the will. The first step towards raising our people in morals, 
in intellect, and in religion must be taken through sanitary measures— 
the improvement of their homes, the purification of the air they breathe 
and the water they drink, the cleansing of the neighbourhoods in which 
they live, the removal of all sources of physical pollution. If the 
English people lived only as Moses taught the Jews to live—for he was 
one of the greatest as well as one of the earliest of sanitary legislators— 
they would be the healthiest, the most elevated, and the happiest nation 
on the face of the earth. 

But how can they live healthily and happily under their present con- 
ditions of existence? ‘Take two illustrations—one drawn from rural, the 
other from urban communities. ‘The villages have one advantage : 
when the people get outside and a little away from their houses, they 
have the benefit of fresh air, and their work is out of doors, so that 
some part of the day oxygen must get freely into their lungs. But in and 
about their dwellings they, too, often devote themselves to the business 
of perverting the gifts of God. ‘There is dirt about the cottages, pig- 
sties and dungheaps, and reeking middens close under the‘ walls and 
beneath the windows, and polluted refuse water running into stagnant 
ditches. Indoors it is worse. ‘The windows of the cottages are small 
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and low, and often closed for days together. There is one sitting-room, 
cramped, brick-floored, damp, evil-smelling. Perhaps there is only one 
bed-room, or at most two, for a whole family, and this with a sloping 
roof, so that father, mother, children—young and grown-up—sleep hud- 
dled together, half a dozen in a space which would scarcely be healthy 
even for one. So the night undoes the good work of the day : breathing 
polluted air in the bed room, the labourer is able only to creep out in the 
morning to renew his healthy occupation in the fields. People wonder 
sometimes to see the children of cottagers, in pleasant, fresh, cheerful 
villages, looking pale and ill. The preceding sketch shows how it 
happens. ‘They are not too well fed or too warmly clothed ; they are 
huddled together in the evening and at night in a poisonous atmosphere ; 
the water they drink is often impure; abominations of all kinds surround 
their dwelling-places : life has a perpetual struggle to keep itself going. 

In the artisan quarters of large towns it is even worse. In the house 
in which this paper is written there are seven people living, and the 
writer looks from his study window into a garden of a third of an acre, 
with fields lying fresh and pure beyond and about it. There are dis- 
tricts in our towns in which 200 people live in the space here occupied 
by seven ; and instead of having ample room within the house for the 
circulation of air and the free movement of the inhabitants, they are 
crowded into close rooms, two or three to each family of perhaps eight 
or ten persons. Let the reader think for a moment, and ask himself 
how they can live ; or what chance there is for more than the merest 
existence, of the lowest and most animal type? The result of this 
crowding—its inevitable result, for there is no possibility of avoiding 
it—is that in many of our town districts there are streets from which 
fever is never absent, and where even those who are not actually pros- 
trated by disease are so languid, and cheerless, and helpless, that life is 
to them a burden rather than a blessing, and they are never happy save 
when drink has enabled them for a moment to forget it. This is no 
doubt a terrible thing to write ; but it is true, and the truth about such 
matters ought to be told again and again, until it is burnt in upon the 
souls of those who, if they choose, can help to mend it. Let the writer 
describe a court in one of our largest and most prosperous cities—one, 
too, in which the death-rate is comparatively low, because the wealthier 
classes live in clean, well-built houses, with space about them, and pure 
air to breathe, and unpolluted water to drink. The court is in a densely 
peopled quarter of the town, where the workmen live. It is approached 
from the street by a narrow entry, pierced in the wall of a front house, 
which blocks out light and air at that end. At the other end is another 
wall, used as the backing of another court. In the middle there is a 
space about thirty feet wide, perhaps rather less, and on each side of 
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this there is a row of cottages three stories high, each story consisting 
of a single room, each room being about twelve feet square by nine feet 
high, thus containing 1,300 cubic feet of air, about enough for the 
healthy breathing-space of one adult. These houses have no thorough 
draught, and consequently no efficient ventdation, for they are built 
back to back, with similar houses in adjoining blocks. At the upper 
end of the court is a wash-house, common to all the tenants ; next this 
are two or three closets, the contents of which, with other refuse, are 
discharged into an open midden, and close to this is the well. Thus, as 
the reader sees, every conceivable provision is made for the production 
of active disease and the general lowering of vital power: the place is 
a trap, shut in at both ends ; enclosing foul air, polluted water, soil con- 
taminated by drainage, houses without ventilation, dwellings without 
space or air or light. What wonder that the people who live in such 
places are sickly and feeble, that they drag on a weary existence, that 
they drink to keep life in them, that when they drink they fight, and 
that they die three or four times as. fast as people who dwell in healthy 
parts of the country, or even of the same town. 

This picture, dark and wretched as it is, is no imaginary sketch ; it 
is drawn from the life, and, sad to say, can be matched by great num- 
bers of such examples, not in one great town only, but in all; not 
only in the chief towns, but in others where country and town almost 
divide the streets. There are communities in England in which the 
average death-rate is about 24 in the 1,000, and which may, therefore, 
claim to be reckoned fairly healthy. But within the limit of these 
communities there is an absolutely fearful contrast between the different 
quarters of the same town. In the healthiest quarters the death-rate 
falls to 14 in the 1,000; in the worst quarters—in such courts as those 
above described—it rises to 35, 40, and even 45 in the 1,000; while, 
as to sickness, scarcely a house escapes it. Anyone who knows the 
sanitary state of our principal towns can trace on the map whole streets 
and districts where fever is what the doctors call endemic, that is, 
dwelling among the people—never absent ; claiming every year, and 
every month of the year, its tale of victims, with a grim regularity, the 
steadiness of which alone prevents us from shrinking from it as from 
a sort of murder. And it zs murder, or something very like it, when 
the sacrifice of life, and the production of disease as a regular con- 
dition of existence, are caused by man’s violation of the laws plainly 
written for him by the finger of the Divine Master. But it is useless to 
Say this to the poor: they cannot help themselves. They must live 
where they can ; near their work, in the midst of smoke and grime, in 
close courts, and unhealthy houses, in a region of impure air, poisoned 
water, and sewage-polluted earth. ‘The blame rests chiefly with those 
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who, if they had the will, might have the power to remedy these evils, 
to see that light and air and fresh water were supplied to workmen’s 
dwellings as freely as to their own; and who, by doing this, might re- 
duce the sickness of our towns by at least one-half, and might save the 
lives of their fellow-creatures by the thousand. 

To some people it may seem like preaching Communism to say this ; 
but in fact it is only the Communism of the Gospel of our Lord. In 
His scheme of human life there is no place for Cain, with his awful 
question, “Am I my brother's keeper?” He made us members of one 
body in His Church ; members one of another ; bearers of each other's 
burdens ; children of one family ; inheritors of one kingdom. How 
can we go up before the Lord in prayer for blessing, while we sit with 
folded hands, and let men and women and children sicken and die by 
the thousand, when the means of prevention are within our easy reach? 
How can we think to stand blameless before the face of the Great 
Judge, and hope for reward, or even for mercy, while these crowds of 
pallid, sickening, dying brethren and sisters throng us on every side ? 
It is our duty to help them—an obligation cast upon every Christian 
man and woman who has the means of giving help ; and it is a duty 
for the fulfilment or neglect of which we shall have to give account. 
How, then, are we to do it, and what are we to do? The question is 
as easily answered as it is put. We must go back to the counsel of 
Elisha the. Prophet to Naaman the Syrian, and bid these people ‘‘Wash 
and be clean.” ‘To put it in another and a modern form, we must 
apply.in practice the counsel given the other day by Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
in his noble address on public health delivered to the Social Science 
Congress at Glasgow: “ Purity of the person, purity of the dwelling 
and its surroundings, purity of the air, purity of the water, purity of the 
soil—in one word, cleanliness—form the beginning and the end of 
hygiene. It was chiefly amid great plagues and calamities that men 
looked for more occult causes of disease, such as comets, terrestrial ex- 
halations, volcanic emanations, celestial conjunctions, or the poisoning of 
wells by Jews, just as now people are apt to refer them to electricity or 
magnetism. Sydenham himself, that model physician, must look deep 
down into the bowels of the earth for the causes of epidemics—into 
the interiora terre viscera. Men would not then look at their own sur- 
roundings for a simpler explanation, but fasten on some strange pheno- 
menon which might appear. But the progress of knowledge brings us 
back to the simplicity of ancient faith, that foulness breeds the demons 
who desolate our hearths, and that they cannot abide in cleanly habita- 
tions, which they abhor. And so the sum and substance of all our 
sanitary science may be summed up in the pregnant advice of the 
prophet—‘ Wash and be clean.’” 
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We must break down the barriers which now shut out the light and 
air from workmen’s dwellings in the crowded parts of our great towns. 
We must clear away from the cottages of our peasantry the polluting 
influences which now neutralise the benefit of the fresh country air. 
We must see that houses are no longer over-crowded so that nothing 
but poisoned air is breathed in them. We must see that refuse is 
carried away by drainage, and that the foul middens of our courts are 
utterly abolished—those fever-beds, in each of which its special demon 
sits watching for his prey, and sending out his arrows of death, striking 
every day with certain aim a new victim. We must stop the pollution 
of the air of towns by thickening smoke and by fcetid sewer gases, the 
deadliest source of disease. We must see that water is no longer 
drawn from poisoned wells, and that it is given in full volume as well 
as in perfect purity. When we have done this, and not till then, shall we 
have secured the purity of the person, purity of the dwelling, purity of 
the air, purity of the water, purity of the soil, which are essential to 
health ; and then we shall reap a rich reward in the longer life, fuller 
health, purer morals, sweeter manners of our population in town and 
country ; and with these, we shall have a ground well prepared for the 
higher influences of religion—for it is vain to talk to men of their duty 
to God when they see on every hand that those who teach them, them- 
selves infringe His laws and disobey His commands. ‘To a great 
extent the means of effecting these necessary reforms are in our hands 
already. The Public Health Acts, and other measures of local and 
general sanitary legislation, confer upon governing bodies in towns and 
country districts very extensive powers. They can make drains, remove 
nuisances, pull down houses unfit for habitation, prevent overcrowding, 
see to the supply of water, repress the smoke nuisance, regulate 
lodging-houses, provide baths and parks or open spaces, and establish 
hospitals for persons suffering from contagious diseases, such as fevers 
and small-pox. These governing bodies can also compel private per- 
sons to do their duty in preventing or removing dangers to the public 
health ; and in some instances they can control the kind of buildings 
which are erected for the habitation of the poor. Additional powers 
are no doubt very desirable, and these will have to be conterred by 
fresh legislation, partly general, and partly adapted to the necessities of 
particular districts. But our first business is to put in force the powers 
we have ; and we say that this is a Christian duty on the part of every 
man who professes to love Christ, and to care for His poor, and to 
desire to live in obedience to His precepts. Those of us who are 
members of governing bodies should make it our first care to use the 
law to its fullest extent in fighting against the causes of disease and 
death. Those of us who are simply members of the electoral body 
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should take care, as in the sight of God Himself, to give our votes and 
' our support only to those persons who will do this work, without let or 
i! hindrance, fear or favour. It can be done only by organised authori- 
ties, working out the will of the community for the benefit of all ; and 
therefore the selection of those who are to bear office is of vital im- 
portance to the promotion and execution of sanitary reforms. No 
i doubt it will cost money. In many places rates will be higher, and 
if | funds will be spent that in the mind of some people might be saved. 
i | But it is no question of saving or spending that should influence us in 
il such matters. The business is to save life, and to stay the plague of 
‘| sickness through our people. What if it does cost money? What if 
F | rates are higher, and if some of us cannot lay by so much as we should 
| like? Is the making of money the sole end of human existence? Are 
we to yield to greed the obedience we deny to God? Let any man 
who calls himself a Christian put these questions seriously, and think of 
\ them in good earnest, and we shall hear no more of the cost of sanitary 

reform ; for very shame and fear such an objection will die upon his 

lips, for it will be condemned as a sin in his heart. It is time that Eng- 

land looked at these matters of personal and public duty from a stand- 

point higher than that of money. Pray God that she may do so before 
' it is too late ; before the blood and life of those who perish in the 
making of her wealth are required at her hands by a Judge who, if 
merciful and long-suffering, is also just. 
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THE HupDERSFIELD MEETINGS. 


UDDERSFIELD, a hundred years ago, was “a miserable 
village ;” the houses were ‘‘ poor and scattered,” and the streets 
“narrow, crooked, and dirty.” ‘‘ A wilder people ” than those who dwelt 
on the neighbouring hills, as John Wesley declared in 1759, ‘‘I never 
saw in England;” and the men, women, and children who filled the 
streets as the great Methodist divine and his friends rode along, 
\ “ appeared just ready to devour us.” ‘I preached,” he says, “near 
Huddersfield to the wildest congregation I have seen in Yorkshire ; yet 
they were restrained by an unseen Hand, and I believe some felt the 

sharpness of His word.” 
It was in the great Evangelical movement that Nonconformity in 
Huddersfield took its rise. Venn, the friend of the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, was the vicar of the parish. ‘‘The Countess was blessed of 
God, like Priscilla with Apollos, to complete the conversion of Mr. 
Venn to full and clear views of the gospel of grace. He was virtually 
one of her chaplains; preached in most of her chapels, for a month or 
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two at a time, at Bath, London, and Tunbridge Wells ; stayed in her 
house; preached and administered the sacrament in her home. She 
visited him in Huddersfield on her way to a missionary tour in Scot- 
land ; stayed with him over the Sunday in the vicarage, and heard the 
sweet angelic Fletcher of Madeley preach twice in the parish church.” 

Mr. Venn was, in effect, the spiritual father and founder of the pre- 
sent Independent Church at Highfield, Huddersfield. For when he 
left the parish the patron of the living appointed a man of so different 
a spiritual type, that Venn was led to counsel his friends not to attend 
the old church, or even to build a new one where they would have no 
guarantee of the purity of the Gospel, or of the reality of their spiritual 
freedom, but to build an Independent chapel, where they could secure 
the ministrations of a man of their own choice, and who would feed 
them with that bread of life which they had learnt to love. 

But the owner of the town and the proprietor of the living could not 
lend his sanction to any such innovation as that proposed by Mr. Venn. 
He, in his sovereign will and pleasure, had provided a spiritual pastor 
and master for the people of Huddersfield, and if they dared to impugn 
his authority by wishing for any other religious teaching or worship, 
they should not enjoy it on any property of his. A site for a chapel 
was refused ; and thus the forefathers of Nonconformity in Hudders- 
field were driven up to what was then a bare hill-side, with tortuous 
and often miry roads, and there Highfield Chapel was built. But these 
hindrances were ultimately overruled for’good, ‘inasmuch as,” says Rev. 
Robert Bruce, M.A., ‘it has given us absolute possession of the soil on 
which we worship and instruct the young, and where our dead are 
buried free from the burden of a ground-rent such as our friends in 
Ramsden-street Chapel annually groan under.” ‘The building was com- 
menced about June, 1771, and was opened on the 1st of January fol- 
lowing. Ramsden-street Chapel, we may add, was founded in 1825 ; 
George-street in 1857; Hill House in 1865; Mold Green in 1866; 
and Paddock-street School Chapel, in—we don’t know when. And 
let some of our Episcopalian friends take note that not one of these 
new chapel movements has been the offspring of faction or schism. 
“A hundred and four years ago,” remarked the Rev. Robert Bruce, 
“there was not in Huddersfield a single Congregationalist, or even Non- 
conformist of any other denomination—so far as I can learn—except 
Friends attending meeting in Paddock, or a solitary Baptist resorting 
to the humble conventicle at Salendine Nook: until fifty years ago 
only one large church, until nine years ago only two; and to-day our 
numbers are such, through the blessing of God, that we have ventured 
to offer accommodation for the representatives of the Congregationalists 
of the entire kingdom.” 
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It was in Ramsden-street Chapel—a large oblong building, occupying 
a commanding position in the street after which it is named—that the 
Congregational Union held its autumnal session in Huddersfield, on the 
13th and following days of last month. Onthe previous night a sermon 
had been preached by an honoured father in our ministry, Dr. Wilkes, 
of Montreal, and a meeting had been held in connection with the sub- 
ject of temperance. At ten o’clock on the ‘Tuesday morning, Ramsden- 
street Chapel was crowded to excess ; and its area being insufficient to 
hold the more than goo ministers and delegates who were present, space 
had to be found for many of them in the side galleries. 

At about half-past ten, the President went into the pulpit to deliver 
his address. Its subject was: “The Age, and our Work in it.” 
Having referred to the conditions and area of present controversy, he 
remarked on the intensity of the strife. ‘‘ Everywhere,” he said, “‘men 
are pushing their principles to extremes, and are apparently dissatisfied 
unless they have presented them to their opponents in their most 
obnoxious form. It is not only systems that are more in harmony with 
the spirit of the age which are encouraged by this supposed sympathy 
to disdain every attempt at disguise or even at moderation, and boldly 
avow their most extreme views, but superstitions to which the age is 
intensely hostile appear to find a peculiar pleasure in outraging its feel- 
ings and provoking its antagonism. . .. Authority never made such 
extravagant claims, and scepticism never met them with such scornful 
defiance or such fierce denunciation. ‘The Pope exalts himself above 
all that is called by the name of God, and claims to be in the place of 
God, and the world retorts that so far from submitting to the Vicegerent 
of heaven, it is not quite sure whether the time has not come when it 
may cast off its allegiance to God Himself. So bitterly does sacerdo- 
talism resent all attacks on its assumed rights, that even its Anglican 
champions set themselves to defile the graves of the founders and 
martyrs of their own Church, because of their partial sympathies with 
liberty; and the world imitates their example by treating with irreverence 
the name and character of Him whose priests they claim to be. Every- 
where there is the same fierce and violent temper. . . . Guesses which 
hardly claim even to be theories, still less pretend to rest on established 
facts, and in venturing on which Dr. Tyndall himself tells us that he 
crosses “the boundary of experimental evidence,” are all that the 
President of the British Association had to offer for the solution of those 
mysteries of being to which he referred ; yet, in a spirit which scarcely 
seems to be scientific, he and his companion in arms throw out these 
mere conjectures, which, if they could be established, would undermine 
the foundations not only of religion, but of morality itself, and they do 
it in a defiant and scornful tone towards all who may venture to 
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criticise them, which shows that philosophers can display a bitterness as 
intense as that which they are so fond of charging against theologians.” 

It was not, however, for the purpose of bandying reproaches that 
Mr. Rogers referred to these matters. “ My one object,” he observed, 
‘is to suggest the lesson which, as it seems to me, we have to learn from 
the attitude these eminent scientists are taking towards religion. ‘To 
their resolution not to allow science to be hindered in her investigations 
by any barriers which theology may see fit to set up, or to be debarred 
from presenting the conclusions to which her researches and experiments 
have led, by the fear of any injury they might possibly do to the sup- 
posed interests of religion, we have neither right nor desire to object. 
We complain only when they attempt to extend the rule of science 
beyond her own proper demesne, and, having crossed the border which 
divides her territory from that of philosophy and theology, to throw off 
that restraint which science imposes upon her sons, and to propound 
ideas for which not a shred of evidence is adduced, in a style which the 
speakers would be the first to condemn if it were adopted in any field 
of scientific inquiry.” 

But while the eagerness of the attacks made upon the Churches and 
their creeds could not be disregarded, neither could the existence of 
religious faith and feeling also be overlooked. ‘The facts of religious 
feeling,” says Dr. Tyndall himself, “ are to me as certain as the facts of 
physics ;? and then, quoting some words of the same writer, in which 
he confesses to the insufficiency of any doctrine of “ material atheism” 
to offer a “solution of the mystery in which we dwell, and of which we 
form a part,” Mr. Rogers remarked : “To me these words are deeply 
touching, and significant as they are touching. ‘They are one of the 
most remarkable testimonies to the vitality and power of the religious 
instinct in the human soul, the earnestness with which it cries out after 
God—the living God—which it would be possible to find, or even to 
desire. They go far to relieve us from the necessity which we have 
been told would be laid upon the Church of constructing anew the 
argument for the being of a God, for they show that God does won- 
drously make His presence felt without. any of our poor attempts to 
vindicate His cause, and that even if the intellect of the world could 
do without a God, the heart could not be so easily satisfied. They seem, 
too, to indicate to us what our duty is: not to indulge in denunciation, 
not even to be greatly concerned to answer every new objection that 
may be urged, or to refute every fresh theory that may be started to 
account for the existence of the universe without the acknowledgment 
of a Creator, but rather to see how it may be possible to meet and 
satisfy the longings of human hearts hungering after God, but unable to 
understand the craving by which they are consumed.” . . . 
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In the course of the address several effective allusions were made by 
the chairman ex fassant. Canon Fremantle, at the recent Church Con- 
gress, had spoken in terms of high congratulation that the country was 
now blessed with ‘‘a Protestant Queen, a Protestant Parliament, and a 
Protestant Prime Minister ;’ Mr. Rogers remarked that the reverend 
Canon might have added, ‘‘and a noble army of Protestant publicans.” 
Speaking of the spirit of officialism, of titles and dress, he said that 
personally he cared little for them. But he thought that those who had 
“ such a flock of titles and offices at their command that an uninitiated 
man soon loses himself among their ‘ Very Reverends,’ and ‘ Right 
Reverends,’ and ‘ Most Reverends,’ should grudge us one /ittle ewe lamb,” 
seemed rather hard. But he declared his belief that men who had the 
official spirit, who were filled with this temper, who were proud of the 
little brief authority in which they fancied themselves dressed, men who 
have wrapped the Nessus-shirt of tradition and routine so closely round 
them that it has poisoned the very springs of life and power, would see 
the age pass on, unheeding them or their prophecies. He referred to 
the fact, and a very common fact it is, that it is our ministers who chiefly 
‘have to face the odium belonging to Nonconformity ; “for the clergy, 
and even bishops, who will freely snub a Dissenting minister, are 
singularly complaisant to a rich Dissenting layman.” 

In drawing the address to a conclusion, Mr. Rogers again referred to 
the cry of the great heart of humanity. “The world,” he said, “is weary 
of much that has usurped the name of Christianity ; weary of forms from 
which the spirit has departed, and grand names which have ceased to 
represent living realities ; weary of burdens laid on men’s hearts and 
consciences by Church authority and human law; weary of endless 
strifes about mint and anise and cummin, to the neglect of the weightier 
matters of the law; weary of a faith that does not justify itself by its 
works, and holy feelings that are not incarnated in a holy life. But it 
can recognise and honour a religion inspired by the spirit of love and 
power, and of a sound mind still; it appreciates the nobility of principle, 
and is won by the beauty of goodness ; it will listen to the pleadings of 
a true faith, and will bow before the majesty of love ; and, above all, it 
is wondrously swayed by the force of enthusiasm. Who, then, are the 
men, and what the Churches, that shall minister to the needs of such an 
age? It will be given to none of feeble faith or divided heart ; to none 
who tremble before the face of men or are bowed by the hostility of 
public opinion ; to none who desire to float dreamily along on the tide 
of popular feeling, and only when they are fanned by the breath of 
its applause ; to none who work only for personal or party ends, or 
who work for Christ only with vacillating purpose and halting effort. 
The crown awaits men only of singleness of heart, intensity of faith, 
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and fervour of love; and these are derived only from immediate 
communion with the Spirit of God. That Spirit, coming, not at rare 
intervals, or in seasons of special excitement, but ever dwelling with 
those who trust in Him, gives the inspiration which rouses to deeds 
of courage and sacrifice, the assurance that supports in hours of 
anxiety, the hope that floods the soul with the glory of a perpetual 
sunshine—above all, that love to Christ which endures when all lower 
feelings would fade and die. May we all, quickened and _strength- 
ened by Him, be found equal to the service to which Christ calls us ! 
Where the battle is hottest, where the work is hardest, where the 
reproach is bitterest, there may we ever be found! If in the abound- 
ings of iniquity the love of any wax cold, may ours burn brighter and 
clearer; if any turn back, may we only be stimulated to prove our- 
selves heroes in the fight ; and though the night be long, and the vision 
tarry, and sometimes it might seem as though the Lord were absent 
from the field, and the powers of hell were prevailing against the truth, 
may our heart never sink and our hand never be idle till, through these 
dark shadows of the night, there break on us the brightness and the 
glory of an eternal day !” 

The address occupied nearly an hour and three-quarters in de- 
livery, but the attention of the assembly did not flag; and it 
has been justly remarked that Mr. Rogers showed himself to be “a 
man living in the present and feeling the currents of modern life 
throbbing through his heart and brain. He therefore had a right to 
speak of ‘The Age;’ and there was no one who heard his magnifi- 
cent deliverance but must have felt that the chairman was as capable as 
any man amongst us of expounding the subject of ‘Our Work.’” 

Next to the address of the chairman, the great event of the Hudders- 
field Meetings was the deliberation of the assembly on Church Finance. 
In the last number of the Congregationalist a writer expounded the 
bearings of this subject as it was to be presented to the Union; and it 
was gratifying to find—from an allusion made to that article, and from 
the response that arose from the assembly—how widely these remarks 
had been read. To prepare the way for the debate, the Rev. Alexander 
Hannay gave a clear and effective statement of the steps that had been 
taken by the Conference on finance, and of the precise intention of the 
resolution that was to be submitted. Mr. Hannay showed that it was 
within the knowledge of many members of the Conference that 
no inconsiderable number of our ministers are receiving stipends less 
than the wages of some of the artisans of their congregation—a fact which, 
considering the social position into which their office introduces them, 
means that they have a daily struggle to keep poverty and shame from 
their doors. It was further within the knowledge of certain members of 
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the Conference that there are large districts in England, in some cases 
entire counties, with the exception of here and there an influential 
town, where Congregationalism, and any form of Free Church life, has, 
to say the least of it, great difficulty in holding its own. ‘These districts 
are being drained of the virile part of their population by our cities 
and large towns. Territorial and political influences are working 
against us in those districts. Squires and parish priests, he said, are 
in league against all forms of Free Church life. A Nonconformist 
farmer may be the best practical agriculturist in his district, yet he is 
refused a farm simply because he is a Nonconformist. “ ‘There are 
large estates, there are large groups of estates, where, in the memory of 
living men, a large number, if not a majority of the farmers were Non- 
conformists, but where a Nonconformist is not to be found.” 

What will be the result, Mr. Hannay inquired, if this state of things 
continues? ‘In the first place, the failure of Congregationalism in rural 
districts and villages will ultimately involve the failure of Congrega- 
tionalism throughout England. No denomination which can maintain its 
organisations only in great centres of population will ever be accepted 
by the English people as the right form of Church life for the nation, 
and we propose, God helping us, to commend Congregationalism to 
them in this way. What a weapon do we put into the hands of the 
adversaries of Free Churchism when we allow ourselves to be driven, as 
we are being driven in some cases, from the agricultural districts ; or 
when we are only able to maintain ourselves there by moribund churches 
and a starved ministry ! 

“ Another point is this. Let the pressure which is brought to bear 
on Free Churches in these districts be successful, and what would be 
the result? Many parishes in England would be left to the spiritual 
guidance of men who call themselves priests; and an uglier name 
than that of priest,” he said, “or one that I should less like to have 
attached to myself, I do not know. They call themselves priests. .. . 
We cannot, we dare not, leave the parishes of England, in all that con- 
cerns their highest interests, to be led into the ditch by priests ; and 
that is precisely what will happen in many parts of England if we are 
driven from the field.” 

Mr. Hannay then pointed out the two methods which have been 
proposed for the strengthening of the weaker counties: Firstly, the 
union of individual counties together ; and, secondly, the formation of 
a league of all England, to stand by one another in the preaching of 
the Gospel and the working of our Church life according to those views 
of truth and ecclesiastical policy which we have received. ‘Such I 
take to be the project of the Conferences,” he said. He proposed 
that the several County Associations be invited “to consider the pro- 
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posed scheme of a General Board of Finance, and communicate the 
result of their deliberations to the committee of the Union, not later 
than the 3oth June, 1875.” ‘The resolution was ably seconded by Mr. 
Henry Lee. 

After an irrelevant verbal discussion, and a valuable but not very 
necessary debate on the subject of the substitution of Sunday offerings 
for pew-rents, the debate was adjourned to the following day. It was 
then found that difficulties or doubts with regard to the scheme which 
had occupied many minds when it was first proposed, had undergone 
serious modification, and in many instances had disappeared. Various 
facts of interest were mentioned in support of the principle of the 
resolution. The difficulty encountered by the Free Churches in the 
rural districts was shown by the fact that, as Mr. ‘lomkins of Yarmouth 
declared, in Norfolk, Congregationalism “ could scarcely live, much less 
extend its operations, without some external aid.” The Rev. F.S. 
Williams mentioned that in Northamptonshire, on the very verge of 
Naseby’s glorious field, a farmer—a relative of his own—had been 
ejected from a farm which his family had occupied for forty years, 
simply, solely, and avowedly because he was a Dissenter ;* that in the 
same neighbourhood a little girl, the child of Baptist parents, had been 
turned bodily out of a so-called National School because she had not 
been christened ; + and that a clergyman had refused to allow two verses 
of a hymn to be placed on the tombstone of a Christian lady, because, 
as he declared, the verses had been written by a fool, though that 
“fool” was Charles Wesley. Mr. Hill, M.P. for Worcester, stated 
that something was “‘ absolutely required to infuse new life” into such 
districts as Worcestershire and Herefordshire. The Rev. E. White 
referred to the inadequacy of the present contributions of many con- 
gregations for the support of its ministry, and mentioned, incidentally, 
a circumstance that amused the assembly—that on a certain day the 
late Rev. T. Lynch remarked to his people that the offerings of the 
previous Sunday were two pounds, two shillings, two pence, and, he 
might add, éoo little. The Rev. E. S. Jackson of Peterborough be- 
lieved that great mental and spiritual blessings, as well as pecuniary 
advantage, would be gained by the proposed scheme. Delegates who 
thought #150 a year quite enough for any minister would, by inter- 
course with others, have their minds expanded and their liberality 
increased. He protested against the scheme being burked by theo- 
retical difficulties and minor details. 

Mr. Dale remarked that he had felt many apprehensions in relation 
to this subject, and those apprehensions had not yet been altogether 


* Naseby Woolleys, Northamptonshire, + Sibbertoft, Northamptonshire. 
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dissipated. He believed that there was great reason for supplementing 
the present arrangements for providing for the salaries of ministers, and he 
clung to the conviction that a scheme might be devised that should be ab- 
solutely free from objection. They must save their Independency, and he 
thought it could be saved without permitting so many of their brethren 
to bear the frightful penalties which they had to pay in order that Inde- 
pendency might be maintained. For the present necessity he believed 
some such scheme as the present might be necessary. It was their answer 
to the confederacy of landholders and clergymen, to crush out Non- 
conformity by illegitimate means in vast districts in this country. 
Mr. Henry Wright said the present system was so bad that it could not 
be allowed to last. Mr. Lee’sscheme meant the uplifting the ministers’ 
salaries all over the kingdom. He believed there were men in rich 
counties ready to help a scheme, if it was worked out, which should 
help counties not so rich as their own. ‘There were great difficulties 
connected with this movement, but no impossibilities. Eventually the 
resolution was carried with almost perfect unanimity, only one hand 
being held up against it. The scheme now goes down to the County 
Unions for their consideration. 

One interesting and gratifying incident in connection with this de- 
bate, to which emphatic reference was made by some of the ministerial 
speakers, was the fact that the subject had been prepared, carefully 
weighed, and submitted to the Union through the initiative and the 
labour of laymen. ‘‘ Elsewhere,” said one speaker, ‘‘ we have seen the 
battle waging between capital and labour ; the workman striving to get 
all he can, and the capitalist to keep all he can: here we see the 
capitalists meeting to consider how they can in the most fitting and 
successful manner increase the wages of the workman, believing that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

In the course of the proceedings of Wednesday morning, an interest- 
ing incident occurred. It was announced that a deputation from the 
Free Churches of Huddersfield had requested permission to meet the 
Assembly, and forthwith there appeared on the platform a body of 
ministers connected with the Wesleyan Methodists, the Baptists, New 
Connexion, Primitive, and Free Wesleyans, who were cordially received 
by the chairman ; the whole assembly rising to repeat their acclamations. 
The Rev. J. Hanson read an address, in the course of which he said : 
“To you, as a denomination, England, under God, owes not a little of 
that liberty, civil and religious, which is our present happy heritage. 
You are the honoured children of a noble ancestry. Some of your 
magnanimous forefathers lived, and taught, and prayed, and suffered on 
the hill-tops and among the many valleys which surround the spot of 
your present assembling. For their sakes, therefore, as well as for your 
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own Christian worth, we rejoice to meet you, and to warm ourselves in 
the comforting glow of your Congregational presence. . . . The intellectual 
status and spiritual worth of many of your pastors ; the number and the 
high standing of your colleges ; the learning and the holy influence of 
your professors in those colleges; the extent and value of your litera- 
ture; the acknowledged intelligence of your congregations, and the 
achievements of your missionary enterprise in foreign lands, are all 
before us, and are matters for devout thankfulness to Almighty God.” 
The address was signed by nineteen ministers of the Free Churches of 
the town of Huddersfield ; and at its conclusion the Rev. D. Hay, the 
senior minister of the deputation, spoke with much dignity, pathos, and 
humour, in confirmation of the address. He added: “ Before I sit 
down permit me to say that I am a member of the old (Wesleyan) 
body. I make the remark to let you know that the old body is 
alive, and has suffered no process of absorption. Nor is it likely to do. 
I am now entering upon the fortieth year of my ministry. I have beena 
general attendant upon the conferences of Methodism, and I believe I 
am as loyal as ever I was to all that is truly methodistical and spiritual ; 
but I believe there was never, since Methodism existed, a less danger of 
absorption than at present. Sir, re-ordain me !—and make me a curate, 
and entrust me with a small mission charge! Why, I have been a 
bishop for years !” 

But we must conclude, and ina word. There was a sermon to the 
young, by the Rev. Paxton Hood; a paper on Open Communion by the 
Rev. G. S. Barrett, of Norwich ; and another on the respective spheres 
of Science, Philosophy, and Religion, by the Rev. Watson Smith; a 
Public Meeting on Congregational principles ; a Discussion on Sunday- 
school work ; a loving message to Mr. C. Vince, of Birmingham, one 
of the noblest and most generous of men, and who as we write has 
passed away to his rest; an interchange of congratulations with the 
Presbyterian Synod. A conversazione, and dinners and teas innumerable, 
public and private, were provided. There was also, on Wednesday 
night, a crowded and enthusiastic meeting of working-men at the 
Armory. 

We will only add that the hospitalities of the Huddersfield people 
were unbounded; that their arrangements were in the last degree 
complete and admirable ; and that the impression produced by these 
meetings, and the sense of work done by the Assembly, has seldom 
been equalled, and has, we believe, never been surpassed. 
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Mr. Cuarzes VINcE. 


HE profound emotion produced at Huddersfield by the announcement 

of the dangerous illness of MR. CHARLES VINCE will not soon be for- 

gotten. It was a proof that he was regarded by the Congregational Churches 

of, England and Wales with an affection as deep as that which was cherished 

for him by the Baptist Churches, with which he was more intimately associ- 
ated. Within a week afterwards he entered into rest. 

He was a preacher who knew how to touch the hearts of all sorts of men, 
a speaker endowed with rare gifts for swaying popular assemblies, anda man 
of singular sagacity ; above all, he was a “good minister of Jesus Christ,” 
and in the midst of all his varied and exciting pursuits never forgot his 
supreme vocation. 

In the public life of Birmingham he occupied a great place. For some 
years he was a Guardian of the Poor; subsequently he was placed by 
the Corporation on the Committee of the Free Libraries; and he was a 
prominent member of the School Board. In the Liberal Association and in 
the Central Nonconformist Committee his practical wisdom, as well as his 
remarkable eloquence, gave him great influence. 

The impression produced by his character and spirit upon those who knew 
him in his public and political life is admirably given in the following 
extract from the Birmingham Daily Post :— 

‘* We cannot close this record without attempting some estimate of Mr. 
Vince’s character ; and yet the task is difficult, and the memories that crowd 
upon us render it very painful. The difficulty consists in conveying to those 
who did not know Mr. Vince an adequate idea of his peculiar sweetness, 
lovingness, charity, and purity. To sum it up in one sentence, his was a 
saintly character. What Coleridge finely said of Charles Lamb may be 
applied with truth to Charles Vince—that, like moonlight, he shone freely 
upon everything, and took no corruption from it. There was no person, 
however little inclined to religious feeling, who conversed with him and did 
not carry away some abiding impression of good, together with a reverence 
and affection for the man himself. His adaptability was remarkable: he 
could fit himself to all kinds of people, and though of singularly fine taste 
and delicate feeling, he never seemed to find those with whom he chanced to 
be associated either coarse or dull. He seemed, indeed, only to recognise 
what was good and lovable—to look, in fact, for the reflection of his own 
nature in that ofothers. This perfect and instinctive charity was Mr. Vince’s 
leading characteristic, and with it, a quick, cheerful, kindly humour, which 
made him one of the most agreeable companions, all the more so because he 
never gave a wound. Yet he could speak out plainly when it was needful ; 
and even in his most humorous moods there was in his manner a sweet 
natural seriousness that always commanded respect, and lent force to his 
familiar talk, never allowing others to forget that he was at once a Christian 
believer and a Christian minister. If this were a studied eulogium we could 
say much more of him whom we regarded with admiration as a public man, 
and with affection as a friend; but now we can do no more than put on 
record this brief notice of one who was pre-eminently manly, kind, honest, 
bold, and true.” 
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Notices or New Books. 


Delivery and Development of Christian 
Doctrine. By Rospert Ratny, D.D., 
Edinburgh : ‘T. and T. Clark. 


Tuis is the fifth series of the Cunningham 
Lectures, and all who are intelligently in- 
terested in the life and vigour of the Free 
Church of Scotland must, we think, re- 
gard the volume as singularly rich in pro- 
mise for the future of that Church. Dr. 
Rainy is Professor of Divinity and Church 
History in the New College, Edinburgh ; 
he is also one of the most influential 
leaders of the thought and action of his 
Church. The volume contains abundant 
evidence of the extent of his learning, of 
the strength and freedom of his thought, 
and of his fidelity to the great truths which 
are the common inheritance of Evan- 
gelical Christians. Such a man, holding 
such a position, must do much to train 
an accomplished race of evangelical theo- 
logians. The subject is one that affects 
the whole treatment of the principal 
source of religious knowledge. In what 
forms, under what conditions, has God re- 
vealed His thought to mankind, and what 
is the relation of the mind of the Church 
and of the individual Christian to that re- 
velation? This book is another and valu- 
able contribution to the great work which, 
in the course of a generation or two, we 
trust that some theologian will produce— 
a Novum Organum of Christian Theology. 
The lectures illustrate the Delivery of 
Doctrine in the Old Testament and in the 
New, the Function of the Christian mind 
with reference to Doctrine: they discuss 
the Development of Doctrine in the 
Church, and the questions relating to 
Creeds and Confessions. The mode in 
which Dr. Rainy deals with these sub- 
jects may be seen from the following ex- 
tracts :— 


‘* While the two great divisions of 
the Scriptures have their differences in 
point of method, there are great funda- 
mental resemblances. If it be true that 
the Old Testament is essentially historical, 
its lessons rising out of transactions and 


events, the same is equally true of the New 
Testament. It consists essentially in the 
unveiling of divine transactionsand events, 
in which man’s nature and man’s destiny 
are historically concerned. The essential 
elements with which we have here to doare 
persons, facts, events, presupposing his- 
tory that goes before, necessitating and 
entailing historical consequences, or his- 
torical alternatives that are to follow after. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is announced, 
is incarnate, manifests His glory, is re- 
jected, crucified, rises, ascends, gives the 
Spirit, and so forth. But the difference 
lies here : for the purposes of Old Testa- 
ment teaching and training, a provisional 
and preparatory history was evolved, and 
aprovisional apparatus of facts and objects, 
standing much in elements of this world, 
was appointed and employed. But in 
the New Testament the great realities 
break into manifestation, the essential 
and decisive interpositions of God in the 
world’s history come to pass, The per- 
sons and the facts that we have here to do 
with are not provisional and temporary, 
but adequate and immutable. Here we 
come face to face with the actual embodi- 
ments in a divine history of the divine 
counsels. Here we have the proper and 
complete expression of eternal principles, 
as they bear, and as they take effect on 
man’s state and on the earth’s history. The 
mediation of Christ, for example, is the 
adequate and complete measure of the 
love and grace as well as of the truth and 
righteousness of God, inso far as mankind 
are concerned in these great attributes. 
Our knowledge may still fall short, our 
understanding may still labour ineffectually 
to grasp the great truths in their full 
compass ; but if that is so, it is not be- 
cause the objects set before us are mere 
earthly images, and the relations between 
them (to one another, and God, and us) 
poor shadows, inadequate to convey the 
truths to which they point. Here we are 
in the presence of truth itself. And if, 
after all, we fail and falter, it is only be- 
Cause we are ourselves inadequate to reach 
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the truth that stands right before us ; 
partly also it is because human language, 
at its best, is able to give only a partial 
account of so great a history: though 
prepared and fitted for its work by all the 
processes of Old Testament development, 
it still struggles under the burden, and 
leaves much unsaid.” 

Again: ‘The Christian doctrine rests 
upon and rises out of the Christian facts— 
the persons, the transactions, the events. 
These come before us in a purely histo- 
rical way ; and out of them, rising out of 
the history, comes the teaching: what we 
are to think of God, of men, of Christ ; 
of that which He came to do, and‘did ; 
of the principles of truth that are hon- 
oured, illustrated, and made effectual by 
Him. So, also, all obligations and all 


hopes come before us as principles of 
truth flowing out of what man has shown 
himself to be; what God has done or is to 
do. Christian doctrine is the light that 
illuminates for us the transactions of a 
divine history, and the real persons, real 
powers, which in those transactions are 


made apparent. It rules the impressions 
we should form concerning the relations 
in which we stand, or may stand, with 
persons historically revealed, and events 
historically transacted. The truths thus 
revealed are either simply manifested or 
exhibited, as, for instance, the nature of 
God; or they are truths established and 
generated as it were by the process of the 
divine history itself, as the redemption 
of sinners. But in the one case and the 
other alike, the grand distinction of the 
Christian revelation is, that the facts 
which lie at the foundation of 7¢ are the 
adequate and eternal embodiments of 
those truths, not imperfect and transient 
illustrations of them. They are, so to 
say, the native and appropriate expression 
of eternal principles as they bear on man’s 
state and the earth’s history, and in them 
God Himself rests. We are here, there- 
fore, face to face with eternal realities 
and principles, passing into history. The 
doctrinal unfolding of the bearing of hese 
facts and events is the direct unfolding of 
the unchanging truth, That we may 
understand such facts, that we may enter 
into them, and take up ground about 
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them, explicit doctrinal statements are 
needed ; and they are often of a very 
profound kind, demanding the most care- 
ful and earnest endeavours to apprehend 
it. And yet we do not lose ourselves in 
a world too vast for us. The fulness of 
divine truth is indeed infinite, and the 
range of divine principles of procedure 
goes beyond all compass of ours. Yet 
the doctrinal statements of Scripture are 
kept within bounds, so to say, by this, 
that they cleave to the facts of that divine 
history which has been transacted within 
the world. They are not, in general, 
orderly deductions from those first prin- 
ciples which would prove too high for us, 
but are directed to give us just views of 
the history. From these topics they do 
lead us out sometimes to heights where 
all thought reels, but evermore they lead 
us back to the facts. In the intelligence 
of them, all the teaching finds its proper 
end ; in the holding, believing, and realis- 
ing of them, our hold of all the rest is 
verified, made real, human, and fruitful.” 


Biblical Expositions. By SAMUEL Cox. 

London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
THOSE who have read Mr. Cox’s ‘‘ Ex- 
positor’s Note Book,” will be anxious to 
read this new volume, which, though it 
has a different title, is of the same char- 
acter. There are one or two papers, 
indeed, which are not strictly ‘‘ Exposi- 
tions” of Scripture,—the first paper, for 
instance, ‘The Sceptical Pawn,” which 
appeared in the Congregationalist early 
this year. 

Mr. Cox’s subtlety of discrimination, 
tenderness of feeling, and graceful style, 
make what he writes as pleasant to read 
as it is instructive. 


Charley Laurel. By WILLIAM G. KING- 

sTON. London: Sunday-School Union. 
ANOTHER of Mr. Kingston’s dashing 
books for boys. It begins with a skirmish 
in one of the West Indian islands ; within 
a page or two there is a shipwreck ; a few 
pages later the only survivors of the wreck 
are picked up by a pirate; and in the 
next chapter they are put on to a desert 
island. All this in less than thirty pages! 
We must not let our young friends into 
the secret of the rest of the story. 
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Mixton. 


T is always good to converse with Milton ; it is always good to dis- 
course about Milton. There is no season that may not be 
brightened by his presence ; there is no mood wherein we may not be 
bettered by his company. Do petty circumstances bring us low? 
Have we had too much to do with small business, small persons, and 
small books? Have our thoughts been lowered by trivial talk? Have 
our minds been enervated by ephemeral literature? How can we more 
nobly escape from this mean environment, how can we more surely 
regain intellectual height ‘and vigour, than by an ascent with him 


‘¢ Who made the word Miltonic mean sublime ;” 


by mingling with the vanquished fiends as they rose from the “ fiery pool ” 
and took possession of their infernal domain; by accompanying Satan in 
his wondrous voyage over Chaos, or by partaking in the joy of the angels 
at the offer of the Son ? Are we disgusted with a sensational sermon? Are 
we depressed by a dull discourse? Have we felt the unworthy handling of 
religious truth, the wearisome inculcation of duty by some feeble 
preacher, some stupid commentator, some heavy moralist? Let us 
drink in the celestial music of the “ Hymn to the Morning of the 
Nativity ;” let us consider the Temptation of our Lord as expanded in 
“Paradise Regained ;” let us listen, with ravished ears, to the Lady in 
Comus, as she so divinely sets forth the glory and the loveliness of 
virtue. Have our political energies and aspirations suffered from a glut 
of smart, shallow leading articles, and dull parliamentary debates? 
Whither can we better go for political renewal than to the stately 
eloquence of the Areopagitica, or to the high argument of the “ Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano” ? What perfect expression does our mirthful mood 
meet with in “L’Allegro”! How fittingly do our deeper feelings and 
yY 
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graver thoughts find themselves uttered in ‘‘Il] Penserso”! What a sweet 
escape from the oppression of the world and the dull routine of life is 
opened for us in the freshness and fragrance of Eden, in the loveliness 
of its “ still evening,” in the glory of its bright morning, in the charming 
innocence and delicious colloquy of the primeval pair ! 

Is aspiration strong within us? Do we delightedly contemplate, 
would we earnestly pursue some high spiritual, moral, or political 
ideal? Where among the sons of men can we find so mighty a helper, 
so strong an uplifter, as Milton? Who can so heighten our desire to 
soar? Who can so strengthen us for the flight? Who can so help our 
approach toward 


**The First Good, First Perfect, and First Fair ” ? 


Who can so enkindle and ennoble political aspiration as he who so 
sublimely said, “To twit us with the present age, which is to us an 
age of ages, wherein God is manifestly come down to do some remark- 
able good to our Church and State, is as if a man should tax the 
renovating and reingendering Spirit of God with innovation, and that 
new creature for an upstart novelty”? From whom can our patriotism 
gather such warmth, strength, and loftiness as from him who loved 
ingland with so exceeding and sublime a love—who beheld in her “a 
noble and puissant nation, rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks ;’ who exclaimed, “ God is decreeing 
to begin some new and great period in His Church, even to the reform- 
ing of Reformation itself. What does He, then, but reveal Himself to 
His servants, and, as His manner is, first to His Englishmen? ” 

Have we endured great personal and political disappointments? Do 
we begin to despair of the Commonwealth, of freedom and progress, to 
abandon hope and effort, to sink into utter despondency and inactivity ? 
How are we rebuked, how are we encouraged, by him who never “ lost 
heart and hope,” who fainted not amidst the ruins of the Common- 
wealth, who faltered not amidst the debasement and degeneracy of the 
Restoration, who so nobly endured the blindness which he had so 
nobly incurred, who sacrificed sight to the defence of the people of 
England, and who wrote “ Paradise Lost ” 


** Tn darkness and with dangers compassed round,” 
oD 


But while Milton is helpful in every mood, and welcome at all times, 
he is especially commended to our thoughts at this season of this year 
by the two-hundredth anniversary of the day whereon he died. He was 
born December 9th, 1608; he died on Sunday, November 8th, 1674. 
This singularly exact anniversary brings him vividly before us, bids us 
speak once more of him so often and so worthily spoken of. Such an 
anniversary does not dictate so much a detailed narrative of his life, or 
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minute criticism of his writings, as a general contemplation of his 
character, his genius, his influence. If we think ofa great man two hundred 
years after his withdrawal from this scene of things, we think of him in 
reference to the two centuries that have passed since his departure. We 
do not merely study his life, his genius, his character; we consider 
how his life, his genius, and his character have wrought upon mankind, 
how they have affected the intervening ages. We regard his work, we 
contemplate him as a power. It is thus that I propose to deal with 
Milton. The criticism of his poetry is by no means exhausted ; his prose 
has been very inadequately studied. But on this occasion I do not 
seek to enlarge that criticism, or to prosecute that study. I would look 
upon Milton in the most characteristic aspects of his genius, his great- 
ness, and his influence. I would try to set forth his peculiarities as an 
intellectual, political and spiritual potentate and benefactor, to consider 
his place among great men, and to estimate the debt which England 
and mankind owe to this supreme Englishman. 

It is just two hundred years since the sublimest, and, in a certain 
sense, the greatest, of all poets passed away. If insight into men and 
things is included in our conception of the poet, the supremacy of 
Shakespeare is absolute ; but if we take the common idea of the poet 
as a person endowed with exquisite sensibility, grand imagination, and 
magnificent utterance, no one so eminently fulfils that idea as Milton. 
No one so completely answers to that brief yet most happy and 
comprehensive Horatian description of the poet :— 

**Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque os 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem.” 
We may concede to Shakespeare the most ample possession of every- 
thing signified by genius, “ingenium ;” but the exalted intellect, “mens 
divinior,” and the large and lofty utterance, ‘‘os magna sonaturum,” 
have been granted to none among the sons of men inso large a measure 
as to our Milton. The many centuries that preceded, the two centuries 
that have followed Milton, have yielded nothing comparable to 
“Paradise Lost,” for sustained elevation of thought, sustained magnifi- 
cence of utterance, sustained melody of numbers. Homer is often 
sublime ; but is oftener homely and colloquial. Virgil is stately and har- 
monious throughout; but the Virgilian stateliness and harmony fall 
beneath the Miltonic sublimity and melodiousness, as much as the subject 
of the “A‘neid ” falls below the theme of “ Paradise Lost.” Dante walks 
with a firm foot through hell, purgatory,and paradise ; but he does not 
continuously soar like Milton. We remark in the “ Divina Commedia ” 
neither the undrooping elevation of thought nor the unbroken melodious 
majesty of diction which set “ Paradise Lost” above all human compo- 
sitions, ‘The “Faery Queen,” with all its wealth of fancy, has no 
YY2 
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pretension to rank with ‘ Paradise Lost.” Shakespeare, while tran- 
scending all the sons of men in almost every intellectual gift, is no 
match for Milton in grandeur of thought and utterance. Signally as 
Milton overtops his loftiest foregoers, he still more remarkably towers 
above his most glorious after-comers. During the last two cen- 
turies, England, France, and Germany have been rich in great writers : 
yet it would be profane to mention the very best French poets, 
Racine, Boileau, Voltaire, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, in company 
with Milton. Nor is it too much to say that the combined greatness 
of his chief English successors, Dryden, Pope, Young, Byron, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, does not come up to the Miltonic greatness. German 
poetry has been born since 1674; but Klopstock and Goethe are not 
the peers of Milton. The “ Messiah” is but a feeble echo of “ Paradise 
Lost ;” while “ Faust,” with all its marvels, cannot rank with the latter 
poem. “Paradise Lost” remains, and I believe ever will remain, the 
grandest of human compositions. But his poetical supremacy does not 
rest wholly on “ Paradise Lost.” If called upon to name the loveliest 
and most delicious of all poems, I should name ‘Comus ;” if asked 
for the noblest of all odes, I should produce the ‘“‘ Hymn to the Morning 
of the Nativity ;”’ if required to point out the chief among sonnets, 
{ should turn to the sonnet inspired by the sufferings of the Waldenses, 
and to that addressed to the religious memory of Mrs. Catharine 
Thomson. 

To be the sublimest of all poets is a glorious distinction ; but this in 
no wise exhausts the noble peculiarities of Milton. He presents the 
most wonderful combination of genius and learning that the world has 
ever seen. Never was so transcendent an intellect so exactly and 
elaborately cultivated. ‘ Paradise Lost” is the most learned as well 
as the sublimest of all poems. The grandest of all poets was the 
master of all learning. The poetry, the philosophy, the history of 
Greece and Rome steeped him all over. He had indeed a perfect 
mastery of the two ancient languages. No Englishman has written 
Latin verse at once so copiously and so well. No modern has left such 
magnificent specimens of Latin prose as the “ Defensiones pro 
Populo Anglicano,” has wielded the Latin language with such easy 
grace and such tremendous force, has so nearly approached the master- 
pieces of Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. He composed a Latin Grammar 
and designed a Latin Dictionary. A close student of the Scriptures, a 
master of Biblical lore, familiar with critics and commentators, Milton 
was a profound theologian. The chroniclers and historians of the Mid- 
dle Ages found in him a diligent reader ; nor did he disdain the mediz- 
val romance-writers, but was intimate with the tales connected with 
Arthur and the legends that had gathered around Charlemagne. His 
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“History of England” shows his perfect acquaintance alike with chronicle 
and romance, as his Logic indicates familiarity with another branch of 
study. His “ Brief History of Moscovia,” as well as countless allusions 
throughout his poetry and prose, proclaims his minute acquaintance 
with books of travel and geography. The literature of Italy, from Dante 
to his own contemporaries, won in him an enamoured student. Never 
was so sublime a soul so richly laden with lore. But that vast mass 
was by no means disabling or depressing. That mighty load could not 
bring down those strong wings ; that various erudition adorned instead 
of hindering those sublime flights. The fire of that genius, far from 
being stifled by the weight of that learning, illumined and glorified the 
vast mass, converted it into a help and an ornament. Never had 
scholar a more perfect mastery of his lore. To what glorious use does 
he put itin the “ Hymn to the Morning of the Nativity”! What magnifi- 
cent service does he exact from it throughout “ Paradise Lost” and 
“Paradise Regained” ! What force it lends to the argument, what 
weight to the eloquence of each defence of the English people ! 

This sublimest of poets, this master of all learning, was the most fer- 
vent of patriots, the most faithful and devoted of citizens. Not one 
among the great writers of antiquity, no gifted son of Athens or Rome 
had more intense political feeling, ora more exalted idea of public duty, 
than this son of England ; not one among great modern writers has 
manifested the same ardour of patriotism, the same sense of political 
obligation. No transcendent poet of any age threw himself into the 
struggles of his country with such strong and disinterested warmth, or 
sought after its highest welfare with such strenuous endeavour, as did 
Milton. Great poets have not lacked patriotic feeling. Virgil consecrated 
the “« Aineid ” to the glory of Rome. Dante was a vehement political. 
partisan. Spenser glorified Elizabeth, and did not forget England. It is 
pleasant and not unreasonable to regard the grand series of Shakespeare’s. 
plays inspired by English history as a noble expression of patriotic feel- 
ing. Thomson glowed with a warm love of Britain; Klopstock was an 
ardent lover of Germany ; but Milton was much more and did much 
more. He deliberately consecrated his powers to the service of poli- 
tical and spiritual freedom ; to mingle in the stir and strife of the English 
Revolution he hastened from the delicious leisure and applauding 
academies of Italy ; he gave up his project of a sojourn in Greece. For 
this service he suspended the prosecution of his high poetical enterprise, 
and endangered the fulfilment of his dearest and divinest ambition ; he 
“endured to leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful 
and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes, put from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies.” 
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How differently did Géethe demean himself amidst the pains and 
perils of Azs country ! During the subjugation of Germany beneath the 
tyranny of Napoleon I. he attended the court and accepted the com- 
pliments of her subjugator. When Germany arose against the op- 
pressor in 1813, the poet pursued the work of self-culture, nor once 
lifted up his voice to cheer and embolden his countrymen throughout 
the terrible war of Independence. Our Milton set no less store upon 
self-culture than Goethe ; but he loved his country with a deep and self- 
immolating love. Its solemn stir upstirred him ; its eager strife drew 
him along. He followed it not only with his heart but with his voice. 
Every advance and expansion of the English Revolution won appro- 
priate expression from Milton. In many a potent tractate he rebuked 
the tyranny of King and prelate. In the “Areopagitica” he asserted the 
freedom of the press. In the most famous of all political con- 
troversies, the conflict with Salmasius on occasion of the death 
of Charles I., Milton took the field and won the victory. In its mag- 
nanimous dealings with foreign powers the English Commonwealth 
borrowed the utterance of Milton. He lent a voice to England 
throughout the grandest period of her history, in her most aspiring 
and heroic mood. 

The great conflict of the seventeenth century was an ecclesiastical as 
well as a political conflict. It embraced the warfare of Puritanism with 
Anglican sacerdotalism, as well as the contest of Parliament with King. 
It was an outbreak of intense Protestantism. As such it breathes and 
burns through the writings of Milton. The sublimest of poets, the 
master of all learning, the champion of English freedom, was the supreme 
of Protestants. In his many magnificent onslaughts upon the semi- 
popish prelates, the depth and fulness of his Protestantism everywhere 
appear. ‘These writings are the grandest utterance that Protestantism 
has yet won or ever will win. How they at once refresh and rebuke us 
amidst the*revival of priestly pretensions which dishonours our time ! 
What glorious scorn does he pour upon those phantoms of Custom, 
Succession, and Visibility which are now oppressing us! With what 
searching subtlety, with what wonderful vividness, does he set forth in the 
tractate on “ Reformation in England” the process whereby pure 
spiritual Christianity sank and stiffened into Popery—the very process 
which the sacerdotalists of to-day have attempted to repeat! ‘They 
would bring the acts of the spirit to the outward and customary eye- 
service of the body, as if they could make God earthly and fleshly 
because they could not make themselves heavenly and spiritual ; they 
began to draw down all the divine intercourse betwixt God and the soul, 
yea, the very shape of God Himself into an exterior and bodily form, 
urgently pretending a necessity and obligement of joining the body in a 
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formal’ reverence and worship circumscribed ; they hallowed it, they 
fumed it, they sprinkled it, they bedecked it,” &c. 

It may seem strange and sad that two hundred years after Milton died 
England should be plagued with the sorry sacerdotalism which Milton so 
scornfully and so sternly smote. But how good and helpful it is to con- 
verse with such a quickener and uplifter in such a time as this, to steep 
our souls in the fire of his intense Protestantism, to rejoice with his own 
exceeding joy in “the bright and blissful Reformation,” and to draw 
fresh strength and inspiration from living contact with this great 
spiritual potentate. : 

But the Miltonic supremacy is not yet exhausted. Another glorious 
peculiarity belongs to the transcendent poet, the transcendent scholar, 
the transcendent patriot, the transcendent Protestant. Not one among 
the sons of men has combined such intellectual greatness with such 
moral purity and elevation. Never before, never since, has there 
appeared so wonderful and perfect a union of genius, learning, and 
virtue as was manifested in Milton. No one, I suppose, now believes 
in a necessary connection between genius and vice. The combination 
of lofty wisdom and utter baseness in Bacon, the union of brilliant gifts 
and grovelling predilections in Byron, may be regarded as happily excep- 
tional. But not less exceptional is the perfect blending, the harmonious 
action of moral and intellectual greatness in Milton. What transcendent 
poet lived a life guided by principles so lofty, directed to ends so noble, 
so absolutely free from stain ! what illustrious writer has bequeathed a 
long series of works so different in theme, so various in form, yet all so 
inspired by the love, and devoted to the service of things true, pure, 
just, venerable, lovely, and of good report—so divinely quickening, so 
sublimely purifying! From his first poem to his last pamphlet, from 
the “ Hymn to the Nativity” to the tractate ‘‘On Schism,” there is 
drawn the same golden chain of lofty principle and aspiration. What a 
noble picture of stainless and high-souled youth charms and exalts us in 
the preface to the “ Apology for Smectymnuus !” With Milton the love 
of virtue was a high and heroic passion. Where is there to be found so 
celestial a tribute to the glory and loveliness of virtue as the youthful 
poet rendered in Comus ?— 

‘¢ Virtue could see to do what virtue would 


By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk.” 


*€ Mortals who would follow me 
Love Virtue! She alone is free. 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her !” 
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Milton retained to the end this glorious faith of his youth. The same 
divine strain breaks forth in “Paradise Lost:” the angel Zephon 
abashes Satan, as the Lady confounds Comus :— 


‘* So spake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible ; abashed the Devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 


ed 


Virtue in her shape how lovely ! 


Notwithstanding the grandeur with which he invests Satan, he never 
seduces us into sympathy with the Fiend. The arch-enemy he makes 
detestable throughout. Of all his creations the poet takes liveliest 
delight in the most distinctly virtuous :— 


‘** The seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved : 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 

There is something infinitely delightful, helpful, and inspiring in this 
sublime union of genius and virtue, in this harmonious working of 
Milton’s intellectual and moral powers, in this solemn consecration, in 
this unbroken devotion of the highest gifts to the highest ends and uses. 
No gifted soul ever so faithfully and assiduously wrought “as ever in 
his great Taskmaster’s eye.’’ Every season of his life yielded its appro- 
priate fruit. The Latin poems flowed from his diligent and aspiring 
boyhood. The glory and fulness of his youth breathed forth in the 
“Hymn to the Nativity,” the ‘ Arcades,” ‘ Comus,” “ Lycidas,” 
“L’ Allegro,” and “Il Penseroso,” written between 1629 and 1637, 
between his twenty-first and thirtieth year. The strength of his man- 
hood was put forth in the long series of political and ecclesiastical 
writings, extending from 1641 to 1659, from his thirty-second to his 
fifty-first year. ‘* Paradise Lost,” published in 1667, in his fifty-ninth 
year, revealed the late perfection of all his powers ; while “ Paradise 
Regained” and “Samson Agonistes,” which appeared in 1671, in his 
sixty-third year, showed that time, while somewhat abating the glow 
and sweep of his imagination, had in nowise impaired the vigour of his 
intellect or the strength of his memory. In the magnificent introduc- 
tion to the second part of the “Reason of Church Government,” he 
unfolds his motives to utterance and his poetical aspirations. Never 
were motives more lofty ; never were great aspirations more greatly 
fulfilled. 

This faithful expenditure of his high gifts rises in Milton to the rank 
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of an exalted virtue. The heroism manifested in the achievement of 
“ Paradise Lost’ has been more than once remarked. In covenanting 
with the Divine Taskmaster and Inspirer to ‘‘ sing Thee an elaborate 
song to generations,” he had hoped to sing it amidst a purified Church 
and a regenerate nation, in company with other “voices of joy and 
triumph.” He performed that covenant— 
** Though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues, 

In darkness and with dangers compassed round 

And solitude ;” 
amidst — 

“The barbarous dissonance 

Of Bacchus and his revellers ; ”’ 
amidst the rage and riot of the Restoration. 

That achievement, so heroic in itself and so glorious to him, was not 
less helpful to the ‘* good old cause.” He could not have better served 
that cause of political and spiritual freedom which he loved so well than by 
writing the purest, the most learned, the sublimest, and the divinest of all 
poems. ‘The name of Milton, execrable as the defender of the regicides, 
became venerable as the author of ‘“ Paradise Lost.” The glory of the 
poem won the admiration of political and ecclesiastical foes. Prelates 
took delight in the great assailant of prelacy. The Jacobite Bishop 
Atterbury intensely loved his poetry. Bishop Newton was his laborious 
commentator ; Bishop Douglas vindicated his fame ; Thomas Warton, 
strong Tory and zealous Anglican, was his enamoured editor. 
“Paradise Lost’ extorted the admiration of the reluctant Johnson. 
The wonderful poem lent an attraction to everything connected with the 
poet. It pleaded in behalf of the cause to which he was devoted. It 
lightened the abhorrence which weighed upon the regicides whom he 
had defended. It shed a glory upon the Commonwealth which he had 
served. It magnified the Protector who had employed him. The 
name of Milton has not a little helped to upraise the fallen name of 
Cromwell. His poetry drew his prose writings out of the oblivion into 
which they had fallen, restored them to life and power, and thereby 
contributed to the furtherance of those political and ecclesiastical 
principles in behalf of which they were written. 

Of a truth Milton has wrought mightily upon these last two hundred 
years—has blessed and brightened England and the world in every 
way. He died just half-way between the Restoration and the Revolution, 
in the darkest and most degraded season of English history, at the close 
of the infamous Cabal Ministry, in the midst of a war waged by Louis 
XIV., with the support of Charles II., for the destruction of the Protes- 
tant Commonwealth of the United Provinces ; while the Bourbons were 
misgoverning France and oppressing Europe ; while the Stewarts were 
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degrading England ; when the Anglican Church was at the height of its 
oppressive supremacy, when Nonconformity lay stricken and prostrate. 
Where are the Stewarts? Where are the Bourbons? Has not the 
supremacy of Europe passed from Roman Catholic France to that 
Prussia, then in course of obscure development under the great Elector, 
Frederick William, whom Milton had congratulated in the name of the 
Protector Oliver on his devotion to the Protestant cause? The predomi- 
nance of the Anglican Church has ceased to be oppressive ; Non- 
conformity is no longer a prostrate and helpless victim ; England is 
drawing nearer and nearer to the political and ecclesiastical ideal of 
Milton—not without help from him. 

But great as have been the political and ecclesiastical services of 
Milton, he has rendered far higher service through the direct action of 
his genius upon individuals. Who can fitly set forth the manifold and 
marvellous beneficence of his poetry, its gladdening, purifying, hallow- 
ing, uplifting efficacy ; the deep and divine joy which it sheds abroad ; 
the magnificent banquet which it spreads out for the imagination ; the 
grand stimulation which it furnishes to the intellect; the full satisfaction 
which it provides for the conscience? Who can adequately describe 
the power of his spirit—its power to quicken and inspire other souls? 
Herein he stands alone among great poets. Shakespeare delights, 
amazes, teaches, enriches, enlarges ; but he does not uplift, he does not 
inspire, he does not impart life as does Milton ; virtue goes not forth 
from him as it goes forth from Milton. Milton possesses and appro- 
priates us as no other great poet does ; we are not only ravished by his 
genius and enlarged by his lore,—we are mastered and magnified by his 
might ; we are uplifted by the power and purity of his spirit somewhat 
nearer to his own moral and spiritual height. 


Tuomas H. GILL. 
lee! 


CoNnsECRATION. 


GAIN and again in the history of the Church, a great desire for 
A practical holiness and unbroken communion with Christ has 
possessed the devout children of God; and here and there, separated 
from each other by oceans and by centuries, men have passed even on 
earth into something of the blessedness of heaven. At the present 
moment in all parts of our own land, and in other lands too, vast 
numbers of Christian people are confessing that they thirst for a fuller, 
richer life in God. ‘Tired of the life which manifests itself chiefly in a 
consciousness of lifelessness ; weary of the reiterated assurances of Holy 
Scripture that our state in Christ is one of exceeding blessedness—for 
we are unblessed still ;—disheartened by the ring of victory there is in 
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the experience of the saints of the early Church—for what but defeat 
have we to record ?—we are sending up to God, sometimes in despair, 
but oftener in hope, the cry :— 
** Give me the enlarged desire, 
And open, Lord, my soul, 
Thy own fulness to require, 
And comprehend the whole : 
Stretch my faith’s capacity 
Wider, and yet wider still ; 
Then with all that is in Thee 
My soul for ever fill.” 

To some, to many, the fairer life has come, and, from the history they 
have given us of its blessed advent, it appears that the dawn came in 
answer to a distinct act of faith. I say act, because whether the final 
experience seemed to be a supreme effort, or whether it seemed rather 
to be a state in which effort was suspended and God claimed all for 
Himself, it matters not ; spiritual activity is implied. Not upon those 
who stand gazing up into heaven, but upon those who have His com- 
mandments and keep them, will this blessed light shine. 

He who “has given us an example that we should follow in His 
steps,” has, in His own life on earth, revealed to us the nature of a true 
consecration. ‘ He did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth.” 
He was unique in this: but if this had been all that the evangelists 
could tell us about Him, we should almost have said with the prophet, 
‘“When we shall see Him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
Him.” The glory, the fascination of His life was that “He went 
about doing good ;” that ‘‘gracious words,” at which men wondered, 
“fell from His lips ;” that “ He came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” To such a con- 
secration, a consecration which includes both the positive and the 
negative element, we are called. St. Paul writes, “ Having therefore 
these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” While 
the Apostle implies that to be cleansed from all sin is not the Chris- 
tian’s brightest hope, he also implies that until sin ceases to “have 
dominion over us” we cannot know the joy of consciously giving up to 
God every power of body and of soul. 

In order to make a complete consecration of ourselves to God: (1) 
We must be willing to be convinced of sin; (2) We must renounce 
ourselves ; (3) We must receive holiness as a gift of God. 

We must be willing to be convinced of sin. Casting ourselves at the 
feet of the Judge of all the earth, we must entreat Him to search us and 
try us, and to show us every wicked way there is in us. Let us no 
longer shrink from the pain of discovering how evil the heart is which 
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we thought was sanctified, let us face those grim spectres—would to God 
they were but spectres !—self-seeking and unbelief, worldliness and dis- 
content, pride and ungentleness, let us have them all out before God, 
and, lest our blind folly should call them by other than their true names, 
let us stand by and listen to the condemnation of a righteous God. It 
is better that we should be humbled in the dust before Him, before the 
whole world, than that we should cherish in our nature one spark of that 
fire which burneth unto destruction. 

We must renounce ourselves. Our sins, and our efforts to conquer 
them ; our unrighteousness, and our righteousness ; our pride, and our 
humility; our hardness and impenitence, and our sorrow and con- 
trition ; Our possessions; our works, and our self-assertion ;—these, 
and more than all these, must be for ever renounced. For when this 
is done self may be still rampant. Who has not shuddered at the 
discovery, it is in me, myself, that the evil is rooted? Only by the 
crucifixion of self can sin be destroyed. We must renounce ourselves. 

This view of consecration is dark and awful; but the seed is not 
sown until the rude plough has broken up the clods. Very rough work 
was done among the mountains before they assumed the lovely forms 
which now “bring peace” to those who behold them. It was in the 
wilderness that the voice was heard, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
When the soul has gone down to the lowest depth of the valley of 
humiliation, “ the days of her mourning” are well-nigh ended ; in this 
valley there is “a door of hope.’”” Here we discover that holiness is 
the supreme good, without which life would be one long dull sob never 
to be comforted. Here we see that it is the gift of God to everyone 
that believeth in answer toa complete, absolute, unconditional surrender. 
We have no alternative but to surrender, and the blessed gift is ours. 

This is the human side of consecration. We must not overlook the 
fact that the soul’s act in surrendering is the correlative of a divine act, 
which first made surrender possible. It is a reflex action of which the 
divine consecration is the stimulating cause. “We love Him because 
He first loved us.” “ No man can come to me except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him.” We consecrate ourselves because God has 
already consecrated us. It was said of Christ, the Son who is con- 
secrated for evermore, ‘Thou art a priest for ever.” St. Peter said 
to believers, “Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood.” <A 
priest had no power to consecrate himself unless he were consecrated 


of God. ‘There is strong comfort in this. Ifwe have presented our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, it is because He 
*‘ hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before Him in love, .. . that we 
should be to the praise of His glory,” it is because we are “elect 
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according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, unto obedience.” We did not originate this idea of 
consecration ; it “was born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” We have but caught the echo of 
a word uttered long ages ago by the Eternal Father. Therefore we lay 
our hand trustingly in His, and say “ Thine for ever.” We do not ask 
whether there is steadfastness in our own purpose. We know that “ the 
Word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 

Now we may look at the brighter side of consecration, It is no mere 
self-emptying, it is the “ being filled with all the fulness of God ;” ic is no 
mere cleansing of ourselves, it is the perfecting of holiness; it is not 
only the casting out of fear, it is the being possessed with a perfect love. 
It is a state of death, and yet a state of full, abundant, rejoicing life. 
St. Paul says, “Ye are dead ;” and then he adds, “ Your life is hid 
with Christ in God.” The soul is emancipated, and the first use it 
makes of the liberty wherewith Christ hath made it free, is to bind 
about itself the chains and fetters of a willing service of love. It con- 
fesses itself His slave, and finds in the bondage to which an abandon- 
ment of love has called it perfect freedom. ‘There is but one way to 
reconcile these anomalies; the testimony, the life of others cannot do it 
for us, we must test it for ourselves by our own personal experience. 

And now, from our new standing-place, how differently we can look 
forth upon a prospect of service for Him whom we love. ‘There was a 
time when, unless duty had almost reached the zenith, we failed to 
catch its light. But now, living under other skies, no sooner does it 
touch the horizon than it shines upon us clear and strong. Once we 
held back when duty called, professing a humble sense of incompetence; 
now we hail it with a great joy. Are we not free to make that new duty 
ours? May we not take our friends’ burden, and the burden of our 
enemies too, if we have any, and carry it for them? If He tells us to 
feed the multitude, what matter is it if we have only five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, and even those the gift of a little lad? Christ’s 
power to bless others through us is in no sense limited by our present 
possession. When every thought has been brought into captivity to 
Him we are free, while we are bound to do all through Christ who 
strengtheneth us, 

It must not be supposed that complete consecration and perfect holi- 
ness are synonymous terms, nor that we who rejoice to confess that we 
know we are fully consecrated profess to have attained such holiress. 
It is but the first step upon that “ ladder which is set up on the earth, 
and the top of which reacheth heaven.” When a man consecrates his 


life to the study of law, of art, of science, does he by that act imply that 


he may now cease from efiort and rest in present attainment? ‘The 
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higher a man rises in the knowledge of that to which he has devoted his 
life the more painfully conscious he will be of defects. St. John says, 
“ If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 
“‘Cleanseth”—goes on cleansing. If God had showed us all that eternal 
weight of glory to which we are called when first we came to Christ, if 
He had even showed us all He shows us now, we could not have borne 
it; neither could we bear it if He showed us all our sin at once. He 
goes from room to room in our hearts, subjecting one at a time to the 
searching light of His presence. He makes sin manifest, and reveals 
to us unsuspected defects in our life and work. Shall we say we have 
no sin? Rather let us cry, “ Enter not into judgment with ‘Thy servant, 
O Lord, for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” “ I know 
nothing against myself, yet am I not thereby justified.” The light which 
makes sin manifest does something else too. It also makes manifest the 
pardon of the discovered sin, and while we remain under the purifying in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost we have a constant joy in knowing that even the 
sin which is not revealed to us is forgiven, and forgiveness is the promise of 
victory. Who shall distinguish between repentance and aspiration? The 
first spark of repentance in the sinner is an aspiration after a better life ; 
the highest form of aspiration in the saint has something of repentance in 
it, for there is mingled with it a sense of imperfectness. He who is most 
perfectly consecrated will stand before God in deepest humility, repent- 
ing unattained heights of holiness, as some men repent deepest falls into 
vice. “What to one man is the virtue which he has sank below the 
possibility of aspiring to, is to another the backsliding by which he 
forfeits his spiritual crown ’—his crown, not his life. But who that has 
rejoiced in being called a king here will be content to appear without 
his crown yonder? _Let us take to heart the words of the Lord Jesus, 
“Tf I wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me.” 

Objections are urged against a life of fullconsecration. It is said that 
sin is necessary to produce humility. Is the most sinful being in the 
universe the humblest? Was the holiest man the proudest? If not, 
how are we to know how much sin to cherish that we may be kept 
humble ? how are we to know when we must cease to add to our faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, lest we let in pride ? 

Some object, it is better to seck the attainment of holiness as a growth 
in grace than as a present blessing. But there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from the sudden destruction of evil. Will grace thrive better 
because the heart is choked with weeds? 

The best way to meet our heart’s objection, when the Spirit of God is 
urging us to a complete surrender, is to give the same answers that once 
satisfied us in relation to the pardon of sin. We used to think we 
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should be forgiven when we felt forgiven ; we found out at last that we 
had not to feel, but to believe. And so it is with regard to consecration. 
If any had bid us do some great thing, should we not have done it long 
ago? We are staggered because we are told we have only to believe. 
We have presumed to doubt long enough, let us now presume to 
believe ; and above and before all things let us believe that He whose 
we are is “able to keep us from falling.” 

We cannot longer dispense with the blessings that follow a full con- 
secration. How can Christ be “ glorified in His saints and admired in 
all them that believe ’” ?—how can He “ fulfil all the good pleasure of 
His goodness and the work of faith with power,” if we do not let Him 
do as He wills with us? When those who had first given their own 
selves to the Lord had consummated their consecration by giving up 
houses and land, the price of which they laid at the Apostles’ feet, we 
read, “* With great power gave the Apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus, and great grace was upon them all.” If we, though 
it may be of our want, “ cast in all that we have, even all our living,” 
may we not confidently expect that “great power” and “ great grace ” 
will be uponus too? Not, oh not according to our faith, but according 
to the “ grace of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ ” may it be to each 
of us. “ He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?’’ The 
grace of complete consecration is one of the “all things;” are we 
willing that He should give us that? 


. . 
— ed 


Criticat Notes on Mr. THomas Scott's “ Enquisy 


Lire or Jesus.” 


NO. II. 


: the further prosecution of his design to show that Paul’s own 
account of himself and his doings contradicts that given in the 


Acts, Mr. Scott goes on to say: “It is not easy to reconcile Paul’s 
‘fourteen years after’ with the received chronology of the Acts; but the 
main and important contrariety is in the moral colouring. Paul 
insists anxiously on his independence of the other Apostles, and in 
asserting it is almost rude towards them. ‘The three chief men among 
them, Peter, James, and John, are called by him, first, ‘those who 
seemed to be pillars,’ and next, ‘those who seemed to be somewhat,’ 
adding, ‘ whatsoever they were, it matters not to me.’ ‘This is hardly 
the tone of friendship. But in the Acts, not only is every appearance 
of disagreement carefully smoothed over and no allusion made to the 
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very blunt and vehement rebuke to Peter narrated by Paul himself 
(Gal. ii.) ; but the narrative manages to make it appear that Paul is 
acting in complete subordination to, and not merely in co-operation 
with, the Jerusalem Apostles. Barnabas presents him to them; the 
disciples convey him to Tarsus; Barnabas brings him from Tarsus to 
Antioch. Paul and Barnabas receive submissively the ‘dogmas’ or 
decrees of the Jerusalem Church, whence the celebrated formula, ‘ It 
has seemed good to (it has been decreed by) us and the Holy Spirit, to 
lay on you no greater burden, &c.’ Here a First Council of the Church 
utters ‘decrees’ to the disciples—a notion of the second century—and 
feels itself competent to lay burdens on them or to take burdens off ; 
and actually sends Paul to contradict Paul’s own teaching about things 
strangled, and blood and meat offered to idols. Moreover, in the 
Council Peter and James speak, but of Paul’s speaking no word is 
said.” 

I shall notice, first, such of Mr. Scott’s assertions and denials regarding 
the account in the Acts as can be controlled from the Acts alone. 

You tellus, Mr. Scott, that in the Acts “every appearance of dis- 
agreement is carefully smoothed over, and no allusion is made to the 
very blunt and vehement rebuke to Peter.” What, then, do you make 
of Acts xv. 1, 2? where we read, “ And certain men which came down 
from Judzea taught the brethren, and said, Except ye be circumcised after 
the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved. When therefore Paul and 
Barnabas had no small dissension and disputation with them, they 
determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should 
go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about this question.” 
It seems now to me that an unprejudiced comparison of this passage 
with Galatians ii. 1—g, will lead to the conclusion that both relate to 
the same subject ; which conclusion, if correct, is dead against Mr. 
Scott’s assertion. It is true that the quarrel between Paul and Peter 
is not mentioned in Acts xv.; but, in the first place, it had most probably 
not taken place at the date there referred to. And even supposing it 
had, what then, Mr. Scott? Why need that particular affair be 
mentioned? And how can you charge the Acts with “smoothing over,” 
when it speaks of dissensions and disputations so considerable as to 
induce Paul, Barnabas, and a deputation from the Church at Antioch to 
go to Jerusalem. 

You tell us further that Barnabas “ presents ” Paul to the Apostles at 
Jerusalem. Do you mean on ¢his occasion—the occasion to which Paul 
refers in Gal. ii. ; or do you mean on the occasion referred to in Acts ix. 
and Gal. i. 18? Barnabas did “ present” or take Paul to the Apostles 
on this latter, ze. the earlier occasion. There is not the slightest 
warrant for saying that he did so on the later occasion. You cannot 
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surely want to make a “presentation,” spoken of only once, do service 
twice, and that at an interval of fourteen years ! 

Then, again, you say, “the disciples convey him to Tarsus ;” and 
again I must ask when? Not now, at the time referred to in 
Acts xv., but fourteen years previously—that is what you mean. But 
even if you do mean that, you are wrong, for in Acts ix. 30 we are in- 
formed that the disciples “brought him down to Czsarea,” and “sent 
him forth to Tarsus” Critics are expected to be accurate, Mr. Scott. 

Afterwards we learn from you that ‘ Barnabas brings him from Tarsus 
to Antioch.” Anyone reading your words would imagine it was at this 
time that Barnabas brought Paul to Antioch, and if they looked for 
some hint thereof in chapter xv. would look in vain. Here, again, 
however, you have dragged in an event that occurred a considerable 
time previously, and which is mentioned in Acts xii. 25, 26." This sort 
of thing is only fair on the principle of everything being fair in warfare. 
It betrays either great confusion of mind, or something worse, thus to 
crowd together events happening at considerable intervals for the 
purpose of establishing disagreement between the book recording the 
said events successively, and part of another book, dealing solely with 
the period at which the last of the events happened. 

“Paul,” you tell us,“ is made to appear to act in subordination to the 
Jerusalem Apostles.” Where, where? Not surely in chapter xv., where 
he and his companions were “ received of the church, and apostles, and 
elders” (ver. 4), where Peter stands up and adduces his own procedure 
in justification of what was condemned in Paul by Christians of the sect 
of the Pharisees (ver. 5—11); where James supports Paul’s work by 
treating it as the fulfilment of a prophecy (ver. 15—17); where Paul 
is termed “ beloved” (ver. 25); where, in all probability, he is one of 
those who, after consultation, enjoined the abstinence specified in 
verse 29, and where he is plainly represented as acting on an equality 
with Barnabas, who, you say, “brought” and ‘ presented” him 
(see ver. 37, 38). It does not look very like subordination to separate 
from Barnabas because Barnabas wanted a companion to whom Paul 
objected, because of his having once before left them without 
permission. 

There is nothing in the narrative authorising you to say that Paul and 
Barnabas received the “ decrees” “submissively.” This submissiveness 
is a fancy of yours, Mr. Scott. 

Your most groundless assertion, however, is that ‘of Paul’s speaking 


* Iam aware that eminent writers think that there is, to say the least, some con- 
fusion in the account here given, because Paul omits all reference to this journey, 
mentioning only the one described in Acts xv. ; but the difficulties felt do not strike 
me as serious, if the subject be looked at without reference to Tiibingen theorics. 
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in the Council there is no word.” What in all the world do you make 
of verse 12, where we read, “Then all the multitude kept silence and 
gave audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring (¢.¢. whilst they declared) 
what miracles and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
them”? But perhaps you would try to show that the meeting at which 
Paul spoke was not the Council. If you succeed you will prove too 
much ; you will prove also that Peter did not speak, for, after verse 13, 
no one is introduced as speaking but James, and between his speaking 
and Peter’s there is the mention of Paul’s speaking. In any case you 
have made a nasty blunder when you say that James and Peter speak ; 
but of Paul’s speaking not a word. Fie, fie, Mr. Scott! here you deserve 
being told that you write with an animus. 

Why have you quoted verse 28 incorrectly, laying emphasis on the 
word us? It runs, “For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to 
us,” &c. Not as you print it (moreover in capitals), “to us and the 
Holy Ghost.” Straws show which way the wind blows, Mr. Scott. 

In speaking of the “ decrees” of the “ first Council of the Christian 
Church,” you describe it as a “ notion of the second century.” Do you 
mean that an assembly of the apostles, elders, and brethren, for the 
purpose of discussing and of forming resolutions relative to matters in 
dispute was a “ notion of the second century”? Why should itbe? If 
such a body of men existed, is there anything particularly unnatural in 
their thus meeting? Perhaps, however, the word dogmata, elsewhere 
used to describe these resolutions, has startled you ; but if you will look 
into your Greek Lexicon you will find that “dogmata” was used to 
denote resolutions of a public assembly long before the time of Christ. 
You intend, of course, to insinuate that the very mention of such a 
“Council” in this book is an evidence of its not having been written till 
far on in the second century; but you should not make insinuations 
without bringing some sort of proof. 

But now I will examine some of your assertions and denials which 
involve a comparison of the Acts with one or the other of Paul's 
Epistles. 

An assertion, whose form seems to indicate that you think you 
have made a point, is that the First Council “actually sends Paul to con- 
tradict Paul’s own teaching about things strangled, and blood and 
meats offered to idols.” Let us see what Paul’s “own” teachings are. 
Look first at 1 Cor. viii., where, in reference to eating things offered in 
sacrifice to idols, he argues that, though idols are nothing, and therefore 
it is indifferent whether meats have been offered to them or not, because 
weak consciences might be offended by the sight of one who “hath 
knowledge ” eating, it is better not to eat. (Compare Romans xiv. 
14—23.) Look, again, at the tenth chapter of the same Epistle, 
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verses 18—21: “ Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they which eat 
of the sacrifices partakers of the altar? What say I, then, that the idol 
is anything? or that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything ? 
[No ;] but that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
demons, and not to God: and I would not that ye should have fellow- 
ship with demons.” Read, also, what follows to verse 28, where the 
Apostle concludes by saying : ‘‘Ifany man say unto you, this is offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that showed it, and for conscience 
sake.” (Compare 1 Cor. vi. 13 and vii. 18.) These are the chief, if not 
only, places in the four Epistles in which Paul touches on this subject ; 
and unless we import motives into the passage in Acts, of which there 
is no verbal hint, it will be difficult to make out a contrariety between 
Paul’s teachings and the “decree” of the First Council. It is easy, of 
course, to intensify the Judaism of the decree and the anti-Judaism of 
Paul, and thus to produce contrariety ; but, to say the least, it is very un- 
critical. The man who was ready to abstain from “ flesh while the 
world standeth” out of regard to weak consciences,would scarcely object 
to the considerate “‘ decree ” of the “ First Council,” especially after the 
Apostles had expressly disclaimed any intention of imposing circumcision 
on Gentile believers, #.¢. the Jewish law, and disavowed those who had 
disturbed Paul by trying to do so, (Acts xv. 24.) But, perhaps, Mr. 
Scott, you have private sources of information anent this point ? 

I now come to a matter with which it is harder to deal, not because 
of objective difficulties, but because subjective fancies have come so 
much into play in connection with it—I mean the antagonism of Paul 
to the Apostles at Jerusalem, supposed to be expressed in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. But I will first quote Mr. Scott’s words: “ How contrary 
is this (¢.e. what was adduced in my previous quotation) to the tone in 
Paul’s own Epistle! He evidently felt himself in strong collision with 
the Jerusalem Church, for (and in this we have a perfect facsimile of 
modern times) he treats the doctrine of those who come from it as 
another Gospel than his Gospel, and breathes against them such defiance 
as to say, that if they were angels from heaven preaching some other 
Gospel than his first Gospel, let them be accursed! The preachers at 
whom his invective is directed are ‘ brethren who come from James ;’ 
and all commentators, without exception, have understood the doctrine 
to be that of Judaising Christians, then powerful and apparently pre- 
dominant in Jerusalem. Paul proudly avows that he gave place not for 
one hour to these ‘false brethren,’ as he harshly styles them, who 
wished to have Titus circumcised. It would seem that James and Peter 
agreed with Paul—perhaps were convinced by him—and opposed the 
more ardent Judaisers, who were certainly too active and earnest to be 
kept in control by James, and terrified Peter into unworthy com- 

ZZ2 
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promises. But no one can reasonably maintain that Paul acted the 
dutiful and subordinate part which the Book of Acts assigns to him. In 
fact, he plainly boasts of his very stinging rebuke to Peter himself.” 

Whilst writing the latter part of this quotation I could not help asking 
myself, Why do so? What is there to object to? and I had to recur to 
its first part and to the opening sentences of my previous quotation 
before I could quite understand my own procedure. What a contrast ! 
First we hear of an unfriendly, contrary tone ; of strong collision ; of 
breathing defiance—all relating to the Jerusalem Church ; then we are 
told that “‘it would seem” that ‘‘James and Peter agreed with Paul,” 
James and Peter, remember, being the heads of the Jerusalem Church. 
Now, Mr. Scott, what do you mean? Was Paul related thus to the 
Jerusalem Church as a whole? If so, how could Peter and James, its 
leaders, agree with him? or was he thus related merely to a strongly 
Judaising party in the Church ? If so, why did you not say so at once? 
But if you had merely said that, you would have said no more than has 
always been acknowledged. 

With regard, now, to what you curiously call the “ moral colouring ”— 
as to which you say there is a great contrariety between Paul’s Epistles 
and the Acts—there is no doubt that Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Galatians under considerable irritation. But what you do not seem to 
have observed, however, is that his irritation is directed primarily 
against those whom he calls “false brethren,” and who are dealt with 
in the Acts as “certain which went out from” the Jerusalem Church, 
“troubling ” the Gentile believers ‘“ with words, subverting their souls 
and saying they must be circumcised and keep the law: to whom” the 
Jerusalem Church had given “no such commandment ;” whilst it 
touches the Jerusalem Church and its leaders only secondarily, #.¢. so 
far as it induces Paul to use words implying that even if the said 
leaders had backed up the “ false brethren,” he should not care about 
them, or act differently. You apparently attach importance to the ex- 
pressions “seemed to be somewhat,” “seemed to be pillars” (v. 6—9) 
as though they necessarily contained an insinuation that the persons 
referred to were really neither “something” nor “ pillars.” You ought 
to remember that the Greek word is constantly used in the sense of 
“reputed to be,” “considered as,” without any insinuation at all ; the 
same word is translated “ them which were of reputation,” in v. 2. If 
Paul meant the leaders of the Jerusalem Church when he ‘“ breathed 
his defiance” and spoke of “anathema,” how came he to speak as he 
does in Galatians ii. 2, of ‘‘communicating privately his Gospel lest he 
should run or had run in vain ;” or commend them for not insisting 
on “Titus being circumcised ;” or speak of Christ ‘‘ working effectu- 
ally in Peter to the apostleship of the Gentiles;” or mention the 
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giving of the right hand of fellowship to himself and Barnabas.” 
Neither Acts nor Galatians warrant you in speaking of the “ Judaising 
Christians” as “ powerful and apparently predominant in Jerusalem.” 
There undoubtedly were Judaising Christians, but they were not pre- 
dominant, else Paul would not have received the recognition to which 
he himself alludes, and which is more fully detailed in the Acts. ‘ No 
one can reasonably maintain that Paul acted the dutiful and subordinate 
part which the Book of Acts assigns to him ;” for once you are right, 
Mr. Scott, only you would be still nearer the truth if you were to add, 
“not even the writer of the Book of Acts himself.” 

Mr. Scott then goes on with his demonstration of the untrustworthi- 
ness of the Acts as follows: “ Further, it must be noted that in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, Paul charges Peter with cowardice, resulting 
from a culpable fear of the zealots for the law. He speaks of circum- 
cision, and the ordinances of the law generally, as things which he 
has destroyed (Gal. ii.), and solemnly avers that if he builds again 
the things which he destroyed, he makes himself a transgressor ; and, 
again, still more earnestly—speaking not merely after his return from 
Jerusalem and after the alleged Council of the Acts, but after Peter’s 
disastrous sojourn at Antioch—he charges the Galatians to stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ (not the Apostolic College) had made 
them free ; and then, instead of appealing to the judicial decision of 
the Apostles (to which, if it had existed, he must have appealed), he 
simply adds, ‘ Behold I, Paul, say unto you that if ye be circumcised 
Christ shall profit you nothing’ (Gal. v. 2), thus wholly ignoring any 
decree of the Church at Jerusalem, and settling the matter on his own 
sole responsibility.” 

Paul charges Peter with ‘“ cowardice ” and ‘ dissimulation,” z.e. with 
acting out of harmony with his own convictions from fear of those who 
came from James, ¢.¢. from Jerusalem—‘‘ false brethren” again. The 
point of Paul's anger is Peter’s inconsistency ; very like Peter, but very 
unfavourable to your argument, Mr. Scott. Paul does not speak of 
‘circumcision, &c.’’ as things which he alone has destroyed,—which is 
the point of your allusion; but includes Peter with himself; indeed, 
all who have believed in Christ. This, at all events, seems to me to 
lie in the connection between verse 18, where he uses the singular “I,” 
and verses 15 to 17, where he uses the plural “we.” He does but affirm 
explicitly of himself in verse 18 what he had affirmed implicitly of 
them all in verses 15—17. And if you press Paul’s use of the singular, 
you will be landed in the position that he claims for himself alone that 
of which he speaks in verses 19—21, which would be inconveniently 
opposed to his recognition both of Peter’s Christianity and apostleship 
in verses 16 and 8. 
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Just one or two more short questions, and then I must close for the 
present. Suppose the “ judicial decision of the Apostles” had had no 
reference to circumcision (which it had not), why should Paul “ appeal ” 
to it, or be said to “ignore it,” when he simply speaks in his own 
name about circumcision. May not Paul be implicitly referring to the 
“ decree” of the Apostles, when he says in verse 6, ‘‘ In conference 
they added nothing to me,” z.e. as the words may fairly mean, neither 
in their decree, nor otherwise, did they add anything which I did not 
hold or know before? Finally, as the ‘‘ Apostolic College” had said 
nothing about “circumcision” in its decree, is there any need for re- 
presenting Paul as hitting at it when he speaks of “Christ having made 
them free from circumcision, &c.”’? I trow not. 

Though I am only skimming the surface of this controversy, I think 
unprejudiced people will feel, Mr. Scott, that—to quote your own 
words, with the addition of negatives of my own—“ We” do not “ find 
[thus far] in the Acts and in the Epistle to the Galatians two narratives 
of different moral colour. In the Epistle, the Church [as a whole] is” 
not “split into two bitter factions ;” nor ‘‘in the Acts is all harmony 
and subordination.” Au revoir! S. 


——+ orery 


THE TEMPLE RITUAL. 
NO. IX. 


HE service of the Teraple at Jerusalem, from the dedication by 
Solomon to the capture and destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, 

and from the rebuilding of the altar by Zerobabel to the final destruc- 
tion by Titus, commenced, day by day, with the Continual Sacrifice, 
of which we have described the order. The worship of the first 
Temple, indeed, was interrupted under the disastrous reign of Ahaz, in 
which the sacred fire was extinguished in the lamp and on the altar. 
And on the capture of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes, an inter- 
ruption of three years occurred in the Divine service. But for a total 
period, in round numbers, of 1020 years, the smoke of the morning sacri- 
fice went up daily to heaven. This rite, however, was but the commence- 
ment of that series of sacrifices and offerings, for public and for private 
objects, which occupied the daily care of the priests in service at the 
Temple. On the most solemn days of the Jewish year, the public 
sacrifices, as we have seen, made a serious demand on the strength and 
health of the High Priest. On the feast of the Passover, the sacrifice 
of the Paschal Lamb was thrice repeated, the Court of Israel being 
thrice filled by immense bodies of worshippers. At the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the special rites of the water-drawing, and of the illumina- 
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tion of the second court of the Temple, took place. Before giving any 
account of the various solemnities that characterised the Temple Ritual, 
and of the rarest and most important of them all, the sacrifice of the red 
heifer, on which even the fitness of the High Priest to perform the rites on 
the day of Expiation depended, and in failure of which the entire series 
of sacrifices would have been illegal ; it will be expedient to explain the 
general regulations for burnt offerings, to specify the animals which were 
appropriate as victims for different purposes, and to point out the dis- 
tinctive character of the four chief kinds of sacrifice, together with their 
several variations and modifications. 

Following the wise guidance of Maimonides, we commence by specify - 
ing the animals which, according to the ancient Law, were offered in 
various sacrifices ; the mode in which they were offered, whether as 
holocausts or whole burnt offerings, or as partly burnt and partly eaten, 
either by the priests or by the offerers, has next to be explained ; and 
intimately connected with these distinctions is the general order of public 
and of private sacrifice. 

The animals which were offered in sacrifice, according to the Law of 
Moses, were of five kinds. These were, sheep, oxen, goats, young 
pigeons, and full-grown doves. These animals were offered in four 
orders or descriptions of sacrifice; namely, for sin, for trespass, in 
holocaust, and as peace offering, or that which is of the nature of peace 
offering. Besides these four, no kind of sacrifice, whether public or 
private, occurs in the whole law. 

A holocaust * was offered either for the whole people, or for a private 
man. Rams, bullocks, he-goats, and young pigeons, or turtle-doves o 
either sex, were consumed totally by fire under this title. 

The sacrifice for sin + was of two kinds; in one of which the fat was 
offered on the altar, and the remainder of the victim was eaten by the 
priests within the court of the Temple. In the other, the remainder was 
also burnt. This kind of sacrifice included both male and female 
animals of the five above-named species. 

The flesh of the sacrifice for trespass } was eaten by the priests in the 
court of the Temple, after the fat had been offered on the altars. The 
victim was a ram, of any age. ‘This sacrifice was offered for individuals 
alone, and not for the whole congregation. 

In the peace offerings § the fat alone was burned. If the sacrifice were 
offered for a private man, the priest had the breast and the shoulder, 
and the remainder was eaten within the walls of Jerusalem by the 
owners, both male and female. But if the peace-offering was made for 
the whole congregation, the male priests eat the residue in the court 


* Lev. i. 1-12. t Lev. vi. 24. t Lev. vii. 1-7. $ Lev. iii. 1-17, vii. 11. 
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of the Temple ; and it was not shared with their wives. This sacrifice 
might be of either of the five species of animals, and of either male or 
female ; but if offered for the whole congregation, it was of beasts alone, 
to the exclusion of the birds. 

The word “ fat” had a distinct legal significance, which differed in the 
several sacrifices.* In all of them it denoted the part of the animal 
which was consumed upon the altar. In the case of the offering of a 
bullock as a peace offering, this consisted in the fat which covers the 
intestines, the kidneys, and the liver ; and the same rule applied to the 
sacrifice of a he-goat. In the case of a sheep, the tail and portion 
between the legs was also burnt. The same rules applied to the sin 
offerings. 

The animals offered were further distinguished into yearling sheep 
and goats ; two-year old rams, lambs, and kids ; three-year old oxen; 
yearling calves, and goats of a year or more. 

The sacrifices of the law, when regarded as concerning those on whose 
‘behalf they were offered, were of four orders. Of these the first con- 
tained the public sacrifices offered for the whole people ; the second, 
the sacrifices offered for a private man; the third,’ the sacrifice for the 
congregation, which partook of the nature of a private sacrifice ; and 
the fourth, those sacrifices for private individuals which partook of the 
nature of a public sacrifice. 

Of the public sacrifices, the first were the continual, or daily sacrifice, 
which was offered morning and evening, and which was the same on 
festivals, Sabbaths, and ordinary days ; to which nothing could be added, 
and from which nothing could be omitted. This was the holocaust of a 
lamb in the morning, and of another lamb in the evening, as before 
described. 

To these, on the Sabbath, were added two similar holocausts, 
one after the morning and one before the evening sacrifice, which were 
called the addition of the Sabbath, making four in all for that day. 

On the new moons, there was an addition toeach daily sacrifice, con- 
sisting of two bullocks, one ram, and two yearling lambs, offered in 
holocaust, and one he-goat as a sin offering; making in all twelve victims 
wholly burnt, and one partially consumed. If the new moon fell on the 
Sabbath, the addition of the Sabbath, joined to that of the full moon, 
raised the total number of victims to fifteen. 

During the festival of Passover, an addition, equal to that of the new 
moon, was made on each of the seven days of the feast, together with 
that proper on the Sabbath. On the second day of this festival, on 
which the omer was offered, there was a further addition of a lamb in 
holocaust. 


* 1 Samuel ii. 16. 
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On the day of Pentecost two kinds of sacrifice were added to the 
daily offering. Of these one was the addition of the day, which was 
somewhat similar to that of the new moon, and consisted of two 
bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs, in holocaust, with a he-goat as a sin 
offering. The other was offered with the two loaves prescribed by the 
law ; and consisted of one bullock and seven lambs in holocaust, a he- 
goat as a sin offering, and two lambs as a peace offering, which raised 
the total number of the victims for the day of Pentecost to twenty-six. 

On the first day of the year, a special addition or accessory was made 
to the sacrifices proper for the new moon; consisting of a bullock, a ram, 
and seven lambs in holocaust, and a he-goat as a sin offering. 

On the day of Expiation, an addition was made, equal to that of the 
new year ; to which was joined the sacrifice of the goat, in expiation of 
sin, with the accompanying discharge of the scape-goat. There was 
further, a ram offered in holocaust, according to the precept in the 
sixteenth chapter of Leviticus. 

On the first day of the feast of Tabernacles there was an addition 
made to the daily sacrifice of thirteen rams, two bullocks, and fourteen 
lambs, all in holocaust, and a he-goat, as a sin offering; making in all 
thirty victims. On each subsequent day of the feast the same offerings 
were repeated, with the exception of the rams, the number of which was 
diminished by one daily ; so that on the seventh day of the festival the 
number of victims was reduced to twenty-four. But on the octave, or 
last day, of this festival, the accessory to the daily sacrifices consisted 
of a ram, a bullock, and seven lambs in holocaust, and a goat as a sin 
offering. 

The above-named sacrifices are called the additions or accessories of 
the days to which they are proper. They might accumulate according 
to the manner in which the Sabbath, or the new moon, occurred. Thus, 
if the festival of the new year fell on a Sabbath, the daily holocaust was 
first offered, then the addition for the Sabbath, then that for the new 
moon, and then that proper for the day. That the more common 
sacrifices preceded the more uncommon, was a rule of general 
application. 

The above are the sacrifices of the congregation, properly so called, 
in which no deviation was admissible. ‘They all superseded the rest of 
the Sabbath, in so far as was necessary for their performance. They 
did not contain any peace offerings, with the exception of two lambs 
at the Feast of Pentecost, nor any sacrifices for trespass. A special 
ceremonial attended the burning of the residue of the goat offered on 
the day of Expiation. 

It may be calculated from the above regulations that 1,022 lambs, 103 
rams, and 75 bulls were regularly offered in holocaust in the course of 
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each ordinary year of twelve lunations, making a total of 1,200 victims. 

That number would be diminished by two lambs, if the year was what was 

called cavus, or hollow ; that is to say, when it contained only 354 days. 

It would be augmented by 70 lambs, 4 bulls, and 2 rams, on the embo- 
lismic years of thirteen months, raising the number of victims on those’ 
years to 1,276. In addition to these victims, which were entirely con- 
sumed on the Great Altar, the annual ritual required the slaughter of 16 

goats, 3 bulls, and 3 rams, as sin offerings, the flesh of which was eaten 

by the Priests within the court of the Temple; of 2 lambs, as peace 

offerings, to which the same remark applies ; and of the goat of the day 

of Expiation, which, though not offered in holocaust, was entirely con- 
sumed: the portion not offered on the altar being burned in an 
appointed place extra castra, or without the city wall, in a place which 
the Tosaphta states to have been to the north of Jerusalem. 

The sacrifices for private persons, which form the second order of 
sacrifices, were divided into five heads. The first of these is in the case 
when an individual is required to offer a sacrifice, on account of every- 
thing which he has done or spoken amiss. ‘The second, on account of 
every misfortune which has happened to his person. The third, on 
account of anything which has happened to his property. The fourth, 
that which is proper to certain times. The fifth, that to which he is 
obliged by any vow. 

Thirty-six crimes are designated by the Law as capital, or deserving of 
the cutting off of the offender, if committed wittingly. Of these, thirty- 
three, if committed unawares, involved the necessity for sin offering. 
If any doubt arose as to the fact, a sacrifice for doubtful error was sub- 
stituted. The three remaining crimes, which were blasphemy, omission 
of preparation of the Passover in its season, and neglect of circumcision, 
did not admit of sin offering being made in case of their occurrence.* 

The offerings appointed in case of an offence committed in ignorance 
against a precept of the Law were these: If the case were one of 
idolatry, the offender, whether he were king, or anointed priest,} or one 
of the simplest of the people, was bound to make the same offering, 
namely that of a she-goat of a year old. If the offence had been one 
against the sanctuary, or the hallowed things, the sacrifice due was a 
ewe or a she-goat ; or, in case of poverty, two young pigeons, or two 
turtle-doves, one as a holocaust, and the other as a sin-offering; and if 
the offender were too poor to offer even these humble animals, the Law 
prescribed the offering of the tenth part of an epha, or about five pints, 
of flour. In the above two cases no distinction of persons was made. 
But as to the remaining thirty-one crimes, the sin offering to be brought 


* Heb. x. 26. + Lev. iv. 3. 
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by those whom the Law calls “ people of the land,” was a ewe or a she- 
goat. If it were the king or prince, to whom no one is superior, it was 
to be a he-goat ; and if an anointed priest, it was to be a bullock, which 
was to be burnt, according to the Law, and was called the “ bullock 
which is offered for all precept.” 

For breach of chastity with the female slave of another man a ram 
was offered under the title of sacrifice for certain error. For obtaining 
any profit, even to the value of a frutha, or two-thirds of a grain of 
silver, from hallowed things, which is called “ prevarication,” a ram was 
to be offered under the title of sacrifice for trespass of prevarication. 
This, however, was only in case of an offence in ignorance ; for hallowed 
things could not be profaned of set purpose, but continued in their 
sanctity. In case of false witness, whether conscious or unconscious, a 
sacrifice was due: in the former case, that of a ram; in the latter, 
the same as in the case of offence against the sanctuary, or things 
hallowed. 

The second case of private sacrifice is on account of obligations 
arising from accidents to the person, as in the case of leprosy, issue, 
childbirth, or pollution of a Nazarite by contact with sepulchral remains. 
After purification from issue, the proper offering was two turtle-doves or 
young pigeons,* one of which was burned in holocaust and the other 
was treated as a sin-offering. After childbirth the proper sacrifice} was 
that of a yearling lamb in holocaust, and a dove, or young pigeon, as a 
sin offering.t The leper brought two lambs, one as a holocaust, and one 
as the sacrifice for the trespass of the leper, with a fixed alleviation in 
case of poverty. A holocaust of two doves or young pigeons was also 
due from a proselyte, after submitting to the rite of baptism. 

The third case of private sacrifice regarded property ; as in the in- 
stance, of the first-born, of the tithes of cattle, and of the presentation 
of first-fruits, which was accompanied by a peace offering. 

The fourth cause of obligation arose from the arrival of certain times ; 
as in the three annual festivals, in each of which a holocaust was due 
from every Israelite. To this are added the Chagiga, and the peace 
offering of gladness. The objects to be offered under these heads were 
not specified by the Law; but it was decided by the Sages that their 
value should not be less than that of forty-eight grains of silver for the two. 
Beth Shamai allotting two maaf, of sixteen grains each, for the offering 
that was to be shared with the priests, and one for that which was to be 
eaten by the owner ; and Beth Shillel inverting this division. These 
sacrifices are thus called spontaneous ; and although they are due from 


* Lev. xv. 14. t Lev. xii. 1-8. t Lev. 14. 10-21. 


§ These words denote the respective disciples of the two great orthodox sects under 
the Herodian Dynasty in Judea. 
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the entire congregation, are yet of the nature of private offerings, and 
do not supersede the Sabbath. 

The fifth genus of private sacrifices includes those which result from 
vows. ‘Thus the Nazarite, at the expiration of his vow, offered a year- 
ling ram in holocaust, a yearling ewe for a sin offering, and a ram for a 
peace offering. Again, there was the case in which a man had said, “I 
promise a holocaust,” or “I promise a peace offering,” which was 
called 1273 ; or that in which he promised the sacrifice of a particular 
animal, from which vow he was released if the creature happened to die. 
The Eucharist was a peace offering of the same nature, intended as an 
expression of gratitude to the Most High. ‘The above constitute the 
entire list of sacrifices offered by private individuals. They neither 
superseded the Sabbath, nor caused pollution if touched, in which 
characteristics they differed from the public sacrifices. 

It will be remarked that much light may be thrown on numerous pas- 
sages in the New Testament, especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by the several prescriptions contained in the Law as to places of sacri- 
fice. During the establishment of the Tabernacle at Gilgal, the Mishna 
distinctly states, sacrifices on high places were allowed. Such was also 
the case during the time that the Tabernacle was at Gibeon. But 
while Shiloh was the site of the Sanctuary, and after the removal of the 
Ark to Jerusalem, sacrifice was forbidden in any other spot than that in 
which, for the time then being, the Lord had fixed His abode. The 
passage in the Talmud which contains this statement, which is in ac- 
cordance with, as well as expianatory of, the earlier historic books of 
the Prophets,* is one of the very few that contain dates or fix periods of 
time. ‘Thus we learn that the Tabernacle was at Gilgal for fourteen years, 
at Shiloh for 369, and at Nob and Gibeon for fifty-seven years. Nob has 
recently been identified by Lieutenant Conder, R.E., the officer in com- 
mand of the Ordnance Survey of Palestine, with the modern Nebi 
Samwel, a high point to the south-west of the village of El Jib. 





* This expression refers to the proper division of the Canon of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into the three main divisions of the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa ; 
the first, consisting of the Pentateuch ; the second, containing eight books, namely 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
Prophets, which ranked as one book ; the third division, that of the Hagiographa, 
comprised the nine books following: Job; David ; Solomon [in the Books of Pro- 
verbs ; Coheleth (or Ecclesiastes), and the Song of Songs]; Daniel ; Chronicles ; 
Esdras ; and Esther. The Book of Ruth is regarded asa portion of the Book of 
Judges ; and the Lamentations forms part of the Book of Jeremiah. 
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ReEziqious REVIVAL IN INDIA. 


[In the last number of the CONGREGATIONALIST we availed ourselves of 
an article in a recent number of the /udian Evangelical Review in order to 
bring before our readers the question of Ecclesiastical Disestablishment and 
Disendowment in India. We now avail ourselves of an article in the same 
Review on a very much more interesting subject. The article is anonymous. 
—Ep.] 

E have now to bring before the readers of this Review the facts 
of a remarkable religious awakening or “revival” which began 
in the latter part of the past year, and which we are thankful to say still 
continues amongst some of the congregations of the ancient Syrian 
Christian Church in Malabar, and including also some of the congrega- 
tions of the Church Missionary Society. This movement is said to have 
commenced about July last at the church near Kdyenkulam, when a 
devoted evangelist of the Church Missionary Society was preaching on 
some very solemn subject. Cries of distress and earnest petitions for 
mercy were uttered by most of those present at the service, and this was 
accompanied by beating of the breast, and other marks of excited feel- 
ing. ‘The fire soon spread to the town and large church of Kdéyenku- 
lam itself, where some of the Syrian priests, hitherto careless of spiritual 
things, were awakened and brought to confess their sins and to begin a 
new life of earnest faith and prayer, and of diligent effort for the good 
of their people, and of the surrounding heathen. 

Other churches were soon brought under a similar influence of the 
Holy Spirit—Chenganur, Eduttuv4, Karthigapalli and others, and even 
Puthupalli, a great centre of superstition and saint worship, were affected. 

Early in September the awakening commenced in Shenkulam, one of 
the Syrian churches situated within the boundaries of the Quilon Mis- 
sion District of the London Missionary Society. ‘There are several im- 
portant and influential churches east of Quilon in which, as may be 
gathered from previous reports, the missionaries and agents of this 
society have, for many years past, sought to instruct and arouse the 
people. Shenkulam is on the Ittykerry river, about ten or twelve miles 
south-east of Quilon. Connected with it is Pooyapalli, which has fully 
shared in the same gracious influences. The mother church from which 
Shenkulam branched off some forty years ago is Shdtanur, specially re- 
ferred to, though in a spirit far from evangelical, in Howard’s “ Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas and their Liturgies.” (Oxford, 1864.) In this 
place, however, the present awakening is discouraged by the priest 
referred to in such high terms in Mr. Howard’s book. 

The first affected in Shenkulam was one of the priests, or Cattanars, 
who, while celebrating cordéna or mass, was powerfully moved, and 
spoke with intense impressiveness. Immediately the people also fell to 
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crying and tears, accompanied in some instances by rather extravagant 
manifestations of feeling, such as striking the breast and beating the 
ground, stamping with the feet, groans, sighs, and shouting. 

As to the immediate cause of this movement we are inclined to be- 
lieve that some of the preachers from Christianpettah in Tinnevelly 
have had a considerable share in the awakening. These people form a 
small community—a kind of Plymouth Brethren—and are the disciples 
of the late J. C. Aroolappen, a remarkable man and singularly earnest 
preacher of Christ, who himself was in early life a pupil of the devoted 
Anthony Norris Groves, and is mentioned in the Life of that gentleman. 
The Tinnevelly Revival in 1860 and 1861 was attributed to the labours 
of a “small band of native Christians from Mr. Aroolappen’s congrega- 
tion,” whose visits were “ attended with marked results.” 

About the middle of 1872 several of these native Christians (men and 
women) came over to Travancore, and laboured amongst both Christians 
and heathens with much effect in stirring up the people to prayer and 
earnestness. Though the first outward tokens of this awakening did not 
appear in the immediate presence of these teachers, yet they had pre- 
viously visited and exhorted in most of the places which became the 
scenes of revival, and in some instances had stated their conviction of 
coming good. And from the facts that extravagances and errors mixed 
with this work are very similar to those which appeared amongst them 
in 1860-61, and that the thorough earnestness in the cause of Christ, the 
tenderness and power of these humble believers in preaching have in 
general been much blessed, as well as from our inquiries into the history 
of this movement, we are inclined to attribute its origination very much 
to their labours. 

3ut of course the people had been previously instructed, enlightened, 
and urged to reform; the foundation had been laid for great move- 
ments, and the way prepared for revival by the faithful and long-con- 
tinued labours of the Church Mission in North Travancore and of the 
London Mission in the Quilon district. These were they who had 
laboured to purpose, while the itinerant evangelists, in a sense, ‘‘ entered 
into their labours.” 

On Sunday, October 26th, we visited Shenkulam and spent the day 
there. The church is not a very large one, but it was crowded within 
almost to suffocation, and a multitude beside stood without. Before the 
service, and indeed from early morning, the people had been assembling 
and were searching the Scriptures under the direction of the Tamil 
teacher and his wife and sister. They seemed, however, to dwell inor- 
dinately on the most difficult prophecies, the book of Ezekiel being in 
hand, and to select out of this such texts as chap. iii. 26, “ Thou shalt 
be dumb ;” chap. vi. 11, “Smite with thine hand and stamp with thy 
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foot ;” chap. ix. 4, “Sigh and cry,” and so forth. These they appeared 
to regard as of general application, and as _ being fulfilled in individuals 
present. It certainly was a blessed thing to see men searching the 
Scriptures so eagerly—pity that they betook themselves to abstrue 
prophecies, and that with no modest misgivings as to their capacity for 
apprehending the meaning of every statement therein contained! Like 
some other enthusiastic students of Scripture prophecy, they will not 
allow that there is anything in it at all above their comprehension or 
beyond their expository talents. 

Meantime, while the people were gathering, there was sighing and 
groaning, convulsive flinging about of the arms, and gesticulation, appa- 
rently of a partly voluntary character, as if in obedience to the Scrip- 
tures referred to, and regarded by them as precepts of duty or prophe- 
cies of what was to take place in the Christian church. The teacher 
commenced to preach and sing, the noises and cries increased. We had 
to leave for a time in order to instruct our little congregation of Pulayars 
in that place. On returning to the church the Tamil reader was con- 
cluding his sermon. <A mission evangelist then delivered an excellent 
address on the 15th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and offered an impres- 
sive prayer, before the close of which the church was filled with one 
great hum of response and individual prayer. This was very touching, 
and did the excitement go no farther than this, nothing could be more 
natural or unobjectionable to those who believe in the solemn realities 
revealed to us in God’s holy word. We had no difficulty in recognising 
the gracious influence of the Divine Spirit in touching the hearts of the 
multitude assembled. The Syrian service was then proceeded with, 
conducted almost wholly in Malayalim, and with great reverence, feeling, 
and devotion. The usual ringing of bells at the elevation of the host 
was omitted. Occasionally during the service excitement was manifested. 
One youth struck his breast repeatedly, crying out in a strange tone of 
voice, “‘ This is the house of God,” “Hear God’s holy word.” The 
youth who held the censer shook convulsively, especially at the eleva- 
tion of the host ; others wept or sighed loudly, but on the whole there 
was not much of this during the service. 

We then preached on Heb. i. 3. The closest attention was given, 
and perfect quiet maintained. Before closing the sermon reference was 
made to the remarkable work going on there. All true repentance and 
faith, all holy desires, it was said, come from the grace of the good 
Spirit. But the advantage of these physical manifestations was doubt- 
ful, and such expressions of feeling should be as much as possible re- 
strained. Salvation does not consist in such outward manifestations. 
They will be a reproach to us amongst the heathen, who look upon 
them as produced by evil spirits, and if indulged in too far, they may 
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induce serious convulsions and hysteria, and even, in weak minds, 
insanity. 

Some of the people in conversation after this service evidently showed 
that they regard any objection whatever to these physical manifestations 
as amounting to the fearful assertion that they are the work of unclean 
spirits. It is difficult to get them to see the right view—that they may 
be marks of human weakness and bodily infirmity concurrent with a 
gracious and blessed influence of the Divine spirit. While thus seeking 
to distinguish between the objectionable and adventitious and the bene- 
ficial, we observed with regret that hardened sinners and opponents of 
Gospel truth sought to apply such remarks to the whole work, as if the 
whole were wrong, because it reproves their coldness and deadnéss in 
spiritual things. 

Notwithstanding, however, minor objectionable features and excesses 
of feeling, it is evident that on the whole most blessed results have fol- 
lowed. ‘The work in its best features—delight in prayer and praise, and 
in the Holy Scriptures, and zeal for God’s glory, still abides, while the 
noise and excitement have, we understand, greatly abated. 

This movement appears to have spread to about thirteen Syrian 
churches and nine congregations of the C. M. S. in the tract of country 
between Cottayam and a few miles south of Quilon, and has not ex- 
tended to any new congregations since November. ‘The heathen have 
not been extensively affected by it, still some have been brought;to God, 
and amongst these several very remarkable cases of conversion. 

A new life has been exhibited in Syrian priests, hitherto careless and 
worldly ; attendance on Divine worship has been largely increased, and 
prayer-meetings frequently held and numerously attended. Sunday 
weddings have ceased in the churches revived. Disputes have been 
healed, and forgiveness for injuries sought. The lion has become like 
a lamb, and brotherly love prevails to a remarkable extent. The young 
have been led to love the Scriptures, to meet together for prayer, to 
speak of religious things with much tenderness and intelligence. Caste 
distinctions are neglected, the Pulayar serfs being now cared for and 
taught, and remarkable instances have occurred of lands unjustly gotten 
being restored. All classes and characters amongst the Syrians have 
been blessed—those previously leading pious lives, and the ungodly, 
men and women, young and old. As one of our evangelists writes, 
“The proud have become humble, the stupid wise as sages ; the dull 
have been awakened ; those who care not for God’s house now love its 
courts ; those who neglected prayer now join in it heartily, and great 
brotherly love prevails.” 

There are still of course opponents. In many places the Syrian clergy 
and laity are divided into two parties for and against saint worship, 
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Mariolatry, public worship in Syriac, and other superstitions. But most 
decided testimony in favour of this work is borne by the Syrian Metran 
Mar Athanasius in a remarkable Pastoral recently issued with reference 
to the present movement, and replete with the most sound and appro- 
priate advice. He says :— 


“ Our God has now looked upon and visited our Church and community, 
in His tender mercy toward us through our Lord Jesus Christ. He whose 
promises are unchangeable and sure has begun to awake His servants from 
their sinful sleep by the affusion of His Holy Spirit. Since we first heard of 
the wonderful dealings of our gracious Father amongst you our heart rejoices 
and is cheered ; therefore we render to His great and holy Name thanks and 
glory and praise, and also pray importunately that He may yet more largely 
pour of His Spirit upon you, govern and guide you into all truth, and pre- 
serve you from being entangled in the snares and devices of Satan. Dear 
children, the Lord knows that we ourselves, weak and sinful as we are, have 
with much fervency and many tears besought at the Throne of Grace that we 
may with vigour and judgment direct the work in this our Church on which 
the Spirit has fallen. Let us not mock at or contemn any of our brethren. 
Pray for them that the work of the Lord may be operative in them also, and 
that they too may enjoy His salvation. Some in this quarter also have begun 
to read the Scriptures, and are unceasing in prayer. Forget not to pray that 
the Lord may raise up many such, and carry on His work with power.” 


Turning again to the vexed question of excitement, extravagances, 
and physical affections, there have been, we understand, occasional in- 
stances in connection with this revival of even more absurd errors and 
excesses than those already referred to. Such are visions of evil spirits, 
profession of the gift to discern by a kind of inspiration the actual state 
of the human heart, revelation of appropriate Scripture texts with which 
they had been previously unacquainted, pretences to prophecy and the 
gift of tongues, and other such concomitants of intense religious interest 
as have at times been witnessed in every Christian land in connection 
with revivals. We might also expect to find a few instances of mere 
imitation or simulation, or even of downright hypocrisy. One case of 
the last class we have heard from a trustworthy source. A lad pre- 
tended to be speaking English when he was merely uttering senseless 
gibberish, and was detected in this by our informant, an intelligent and 
pious teacher of English. 

The extent and general character of the excitement may be learned 
from the following extract from a letter, dated January 23rd, written by 
one of the most judicious and learned of the native clergymen of the 
Church Mission. He says :— 


“ The revival has been accompanied more or less with the same outward 
manifestations everywhere, such as beating the chest, loud lamentations, 
sobs, and even in a few cases swooning. Some individuals also exhibit 
3A 
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various odd actions with the face, hand, or other parts of the body. This 
excitement generally lasts three or four weeks, during which time people 
leave off their worldly occupations, and spend nights and days in prayer and 
in reading the Scriptures. I believe no one now pretends to have dreams or 
revelations of any kind, as they did at Chenkoolam and elsewhere before. 
Though there are cases of individuals, who seemed much affected, for a time 
relapsing into their former state, the general effects of the movement are for 
good, as many vicious charactershave been reclaimed, caste prejudices aban- 
doned to a great extent, and so forth. There are a few Cattanars (priests) 
and laymen regularly going about preaching in all-directions, though chiefly 
to Syrians. In one place I hear that all the people, amounting to about 
seventy families, have formed themselves into companies of twelve members 
each, and each company in rotation goes out for a whole week preaching.” 


There are some of our native Christians who venture to attribute the 
worst of the follies which have been committed to the influence of evil 
spirits seeking to counteract the good that is undoubtedly being wrought. 
But there seems little or nothing here besides what may readily be ac- 
counted for as the natural result and expression of great excitement on 
spiritual subjects ; an excitement demonstrated, however, by its fruits to 
be in the main of the gracious operation of the Holy Spirit of God. And 
while we surely ought not to desire such extreme excitement for its own 
sake, let it be remembered that something of this kind has attended 
almost every remarkable revival which has been proved on the whole to 
be of God. Refer to the past history of the Christian Church and of 
modern missions, and you will be struck with the close resemblance 
which prevails between all such awakenings, both in the great features 
of general and intense interest in religion, of moral reformation resulting, 
and of the production of a new spiritual life, and in the human errors 
and extravagances that have disfigured revivals. ‘Take a few instances, 
such as the following :— 

Under the preaching of David Brainerd in North America “such was 
their sensibility of heart that a few words concerning their souls would 
make the tears flow in streams down their cheeks.” 

In the Tonga group in the South-Sea Islands in 1834 “hundreds of 
men, women, and children would be seen in deep distress weeping aloud 
and crying to God for mercy.” ‘This was followed by a remarkable 
reformation of manners. 

In the Fiji Islands in 1845, “business, sleep, and food were for a 
time almost entirely laid aside. If such men—murderers and cannibals 
—manifest nothing more than ordinary feelings when they repent, one 
would suspect that they are not yet fully convinced of sin. They 
literally roared for hours through the disquietude of their souls. This 
frequently terminated in fainting from exhaustion. ‘The result has been 
most happy.” 
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In Samoa, in 1840, ‘‘ great numbers who but lately were careless and 
immoral persons were brought under deep concern for their souls. Many 
were so overcome that they had to be carried out, some apparently in 
convulsions. In the meetings there was great excitement among the 
people, both men and women, weeping and sobbing, falling into con- 
vulsions, fainting, breaking down, and, not being able to walk, were 
carried out.” 

In South Africa about the same time religious awakenings occurred, 
when “the people burst into tears, and cried out in the midst of the ser- 
vice. The voice of the speaker was sometimes completely drowned by 
their sobs and cries. Some were unable to stand or sit, and lay trem- 
bling on the ground, others fainted and were carried out.” 

In Jamaica, in 1860, a “revival was experienced almost simul- 
taneously by various congregations throughout the wide districts of the 
Island. At a prayer-meeting a youth suddenly fell down and uttered a 
cry for mercy. ‘The same evening many persons were affected in a 


similar manner at another prayer-meeting.” 


“Some were kneeling, 
weeping, and praying. Others were employed in directing and con- 
soling the distressed.” ‘ There was, as in the Ulster Revival, much 
physical manifestation, in fact the features were strikingly similar, but 
we have striven to restrain them.” 

This was followed by the complete renovation of many. 

Now all this agitation, and these passionate demonstrations, are but 
what might be expected in a people under strong spiritual excitement, 
thoroughly aroused to a sense of the reality and supreme importance of 
the concerns of religion, to whom the simple Gospel has come as a new 
and fresh thing, exciting wonder and awe, penitence and desire after 
God. Especially would this be so among a rude and uncultivated 
people, accustomed to give free and noisy vent to their feelings. 

“To keep,” says Mr. Coan, “an assembly of Sandwich Islanders quiet 
under deep excitement of mind, no matter what is the subject, is impossible. 
What might appear like extravagance or fanaticism in a people of severe 
mental discipline may here be nearly indispensable to any evidence of wake- 
ful interest on the subject of religion. And why should this people be allowed 
to give free vent to their feelings on other matters and be kept as still as the 
grave on a subject of the most solemn interest? The fact is they cannot be, 
and if their feelings are deep, they will burst out, and they will also flow in 
their own appropriate channel, and not in the artificial one we mark out for 
them.” 

And on this Dr. Brown, the author of the “ History of Missions,” very 
judiciously remarks :— 

“ How far these manifestations of feeling should be allowed or controlled 
is a question of some difficulty. If restraint is imposed upon them it may 
interfere with the natural and healthy movements of the convicted and in- 
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quiring soul ; while, on the other hand, a latitude may be allowed which may 
give rise to wild extravagance and disorder.” 





It is highly instructive also to compare the salient features of the work 
now going on amongst the Syrians and Syro-Protestants in Travancore 
with the revivals which have occurred amongst the Nestorians of Persia, 
a class of people somewhat similar, and also enjoying the benefit of in- 
struction from Protestant missionaries. But of course there is in the 
Syrians of Malabar, along with the original Syrian colonist element, a 
very large admixture of Indian blood. 

At Urumiah, in 1846, and on other occasions,— 


“ The revival commenced in the male and female seminaries. Many of 
the pupils manifested deep concern about their souls, and a large number 
were, it was hoped, savingly converted. It also extended to the Nestorian 
churches. In Geog Tapa the whole village appeared as if awakening out of 
a deep sleep. Among those who gave evidence of piety were a number of 
ecclesiastics, several of them persons of influence. Persons of all classes and 
ages were among its hopeful subjects. Crimes were confessed, and restitu- 
tion made of stolen property. The Nestorians themselves and several pious 
priests were greatly instrumental in promoting these revivals. Several of 
the native evangelists made tours into the mountains to make known the glad 


tidings of salvation.” 

The revival among the Nestorians, remarks Dr. Brown, was charac- 
terised by features which give us much confidence in its reality and 
purity.. For example :— 

1. It was characterised by a deep and vivid sense of their own sinful- 
ness. 

2. An overwhelming sense of their lost condition as sinners, and their 
utter inability to save themselves. 

3. They recognised the doctrine of salvation as the gift of free grace 
alone. 

4. Their self-consecration to Christ and His service was hearty and 
entire. 

5. An ardent desire for the salvation of their friends and countrymen. 
It was with difficulty that the missionaries could retain many of the 
pupils till the close of the term, so intense was their solicitude for the 
salvation of their friends and neighbours. 

6. A remarkable quickening of the intellectual and moral powers in 
expressing views of Gospel truth and in prayer. 

From the facts stated by us above it will be seen that the characteris- 
tics of the present awakening are very similar, and in general equally 
satisfactory. 

These great events teach us that there is still a supernatural and 





* Brown’s ‘‘ History of Missions,” vol. iii, p. 42. 
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heavenly power at work amongst men—a God that judgeth in the earth. 
The Gospel is now, as ever, “the power of God unto salvation.” The 
Holy Spirit still convinces the world “of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” Let this divine and saving power be a factor in all our cal- 
culations as to the progress and ultimate spread of the Gospel. There 
is hope for India in the grace of the Holy Spirit as well as in the pre- 
cious blood of Jesus. Is not this awakening a call from God to this 
land, so favoured by the rich and abounding gifts of Providence, yet for 
so many ages ignorant of the bountiful Hand which blesses her ? Thank 
God for this specimen and foretaste of better things for India. 


‘*Now Heaven’s light is falling, 
O Indian land! on thee, 
And Love’s own voice is calling 
To life and liberty.” 


Are we really bound to believe that we must always go on as now, 
gathering out of heathenism “ one of a city and two of a family ;’’ per- 
petually complaining of the weakness, dependency, and backslidings of 
native converts, half in despair, as some at times seem to be, of ever 
seeing great things accomplished for God in India? Shall we never see 
“4 nation born ina day”? Shall the native kings and princes never 
believe the Gospel and become nursing fathers, and their queens nursing 
mothers, to the Church? Shall the Church never be self-supporting and 
self-propagating, sending the Gospel from country to country, from 
nation to nation, from tribe to tribe, in this vast Empire itself, and then 
spontaneously uniting to aid in carrying it to the isles of the farther East 
and to the distant empires of China and Japan? 

Surely we see in these influences of the Spirit, already largely out- 
poured, what we all need, what we all may enjoy, and how the Lord 
can convert the world by the agencies already in actual operation. He 
says, “I will pour out My Spirit upon thy seed, and My blessing upon 
thine offspring.” Here is the power which can produce all the blessed 
results which we can desire or ask, and the Spirit is given in answer to 
prayer, believing, importunate, united prayer. ‘The humblest believer 
may receive the gift, and become the means of blessing to an entire 
nation. As a plain, shrewd man in a prayer-meeting in the Ulster 
Revival remarked, “ prayer for a revival is just like digging for water. 
When we have dug deep enough we shall find all we seek, and much 
more.” This shall vivify the dormant seeds of religious knowledge, re- 
move the weaknesses and heal the evils which still remain in the minds: 
and character of native Christians. This spark of heavenly fire shall. 
kindle a blaze that shall ultimately fill the earth. 

Let a true and solid revival be sought for all the native Christian 
churches of India. Better even that extravagances arising front the: 
exuberant growth and outbursting of a new life should appear, than 
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that a uniform deadness and formalism should be allowed to creep over 
the churches. Finney’s remark may yet prove true as regards India, 
that religion may make great progress by revivals. 

The Hindoos, as they have often shown in following their own false 
teachers, in the devout and mystical worship of Vishnu and other deities, 
and in other numerous instances to which we cannot now refer, are sus- 
ceptible of much religious emotion, self-denial, zeal, and activity. The 
means of revival are perfectly simple. Our organisations are fairly com- 
plete ; we want them imformed and energised by the power of faith and 
love—by the grace of the Holy Spirit. We missionaries, and pastors 
especially, both European and native, are called to cultivate and cherish 
personal godliness as well as activity in service. Let us seek greater 
freshness and spiritual unction in our ministrations by a daily renewed 
consecration of ourselves to God. “ Oil well,” says the Malayalim pro- 
verb, “ the sword that is in daily use.” Keep the soul bright with daily 
prayer and praise. A revival in our own hearts would marvellously melt 
4 and move the multitudes around us. What a sweet and touching testi- 
i mony was that recently borne by a devoted servant of Christ, an aged 
minister, during the special services in Edinburgh :— 





| 

i “ Before this gracious visitation came to myself,” said he, “‘I found I could 
i not help others. But now several inquirers have been brought to me whom 
i I have had the unspeakable blessedness of leading into the kingdom. I was 
converted when a boy, and the blessedness I then experienced was so great 
and deep that I desired to die and be with Jesus. But I am spared to stand 
up here and testify to the grace of God with grey hairs covering my head. 
i Again, after passing through the influences of a university education, I expe- 
rienced another gracious quickening, when I gave myself to the work of the 
i ministry. After being sixteen years in the ministry I experienced another 
quickening in 1859, at which time I saw more of the Lord’s work under my 
i hand in six months than I had done during all the previous years of my 
work. And now again I have been quickened, and the last seems to be the 
I ; best. Let my brethren in the ministry come to the Master’s feet and seek 
to be filled with the Spirit. 















And in old age, when others fade, 
Ye fruit still forth shall bring; 

i! Ye shall be fat and full of sap, 

i And age be flourishing.” 


| 

The spiritual power resulting from entire consecration on the part of 
| believers is now being studied, and tested too, in England and America. 
| Let it be tried throughout India, and we shall more speedily see the 
fulfilment of our oft-repeated prayer : “‘ Let Thy work appear unto Thy 
servants, and Thy glory unto their children. And let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us; and establish Thou the work of our hands 
upon us ; yea, the work of our hands, establish Thou it.”’ 
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XII.—PHILA: TO CAIRO, 
W* started from Assouan on Wednesday, February 19, and as we 
were now descending the river with the stream, instead of 
struggling against it, we swept along very rapidly. In the course of the 
day we spent some time at Edfou, a considerable village on the west 
bank. In the middle of the village there is a temple, which has been 
recently disentombed, under the direction of Mariette-Bey. The temple 
belongs to the period of the Ptolemies. It had been covered up for 
centuries: ten years ago scarcely any part of it was visible ; its terraces 
were covered with the poor houses of the villagers ; and within, it was 
filled up with earth and rubbish to the very roof. It is now completely 
cleared, and is in a more perfect state of preservation than any other 
of the ancient monuments in the country. If the old priests were to 
come out of their graves and telegraph to the Museum at Cairo for the 
sacred vessels which they needed for the celebration of their worship, 
and to the manager of the Khedive’s Opera-house for the dresses which 
I heard were used in an opera performed while we were in the city, 
and which were said to be a careful reproduction of the ancient vest- 
ments, they might recommence their rites as soon as the next steamer 
reached Edfou. I do not remember that a single column has fallen, and 
the terraced roofs, to which the processions used to ascend, are 
perfectly safe. The temple is in almost as good a condition as when 
Athum, Athor, or Osiris was last worshipped there. The only part 
that needs repair—and this would not require more than a day’s work— 
is the pavement of the great court, which is a little out of order, as one 
of our party had reason to remember; for in hurrying across it he 
happened to put his foot into a hole and was thrown violently to the 
ground, and received an injury in the region of the ankle which oc- 
casioned him great suffering to the very end of our journey. 

In passing through the village of Edfou we saw the “mourning 
women ” wailing for the dead. Their monotonous cries are peculiar, 
and when heard for the first time are pathetic ; after we had heard the 
performance two or three times it became as unimpressive as the equally 
barbarous plumes and mutes and silk scarves which appear to be neces- 
sary in England for the proper expression of our grief for those we have 
lost. Sometimes we saw the women passing through the streets to 
the house of sorrow; sometimes we saw them crouching on the 
ground just under the door of a hut in which the dead body was 
lying. ‘They were evidently amused by the curiosity with which we 
watched them; sometimes they nodded and smiled—wailing all the 
time ; more frequently they held out their hands for backsheesh. 
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On Thursday we were at Luxor again. We landed, and some of us 
paid our respects to Mustapha Agha ; in the evening we stopped at 
Keneh. On Friday, we steamed all day. On Saturday, at 9.30 in the 
morning, we were at Asyoot. Having to remain there a couple of hours, 
while the dragoman went to the market to purchase provisions, we 
strolled into the town. An Arab that we met on the road, and who 
knew a few words of English, joined two or three of us and accom- 
panied us in our stroll. He said something which we could hardly 
understand, about an “ English doctor,” and we succeeded, with some 
difficulty, in conveying to him our wish to see our fellow-countryman. 
After some trouble we reached a tolerably good dwelling, with a 
large room, easily accessible from the street, and here we found forty or 
fifty patients waiting for treatment. A pleasant young American, who, 
we soon discovered, was an American medical missionary, was pre- 
scribing forthem. We told him how much our friend in the steamer was 
suffering from his accident at Edfou, and he was courteous enough to 
make arrangements for coming down to the boat almost immediately. 
Dr. Riggs, the venerable American missionary at Constantinople, was 
visiting the Mission, and came to the steamer with him. 

From Dr. Riggs I learnt some interesting particulars about the Asyoot 
Mission. There is a central church in the town, and there are two 
affiliated churches in neighbouring villages. These three churches have 
about 250 communicants ; all, with the exception of one Mahomedan, 
are Copts: The Mahomedan was originally a slave. Slavery, as I have 
said before, is no longer legal in Egypt, but slaves are constantly bought 
and sold, and the local authorities, though bound to refuse any recogni- 
tion of the legality of the institution, give the slaves no protection. 

Nor does it seem easy, in the actual social condition of Egypt, for a 
slave to appeal to the protection of the law. A slave’s only chance is 
to find his way to Cairo or Alexandria and try to find some kind of 
employment ; but the habits and training of these unfortunate people 
have discouraged self-reliance, and they feel that they are more secure 
of food and clothing while they belong to their masters than they would 
be if they ran away. It is not considered the “ proper” thing in Egypt 
for a master to sell his slave ; the slaves that are bought are bought from 
traders. I had a long conversation with Dr. Riggs on the question 
which haunted me during the whole of the time I was in the East—the 
practical failure of Christian Missions among Mahomedans. In India, 
where the Government maintains religious freedom, as well as in Turkey 

where, notwithstanding its promises, the Government makes no serious 

effort to protect a Mahomedan convert to Christianity from the malignant 
fury of his fellow-countrymen ; in Egypt, where the vigour of the Maho- 
medan faith has degenerated into rationalism ; in Persia, where Maho- 
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medanism is split into heretical sects, as well as in Damascus and 
Constantinople, Christian missionaries have had the same experience. 
Everywhere it is maintained that Christianity is silently affecting 
Mahomedan life and thought, and that many who continue to worship 
inthe Mosque have real inward sympathy with the Church ; but every- 
where it is also acknowledged that it is very rare for a Mahomedan to 
submit to baptism and openly confess the authority of Christ. In 
Egypt the Americans have Missions at Alexandria, at Mansourah in 
the Delta, and at Cairo, as well at Asyoot ; at every station the converts 
are nearly all from the ancient Coptic Church. 

On Friday and Saturday we steamed all day. On Sunday morning 
(February 23) early, we were at Beni Hassan. 

At this point the limestone cliffs on the east bank, which rise to 
the height of several hundred feet, are now a couple of miles 
from the river. Formerly the channel seems to have run farther 
to the east than at present. A thin strip of cultivated ground, 
brilliantly green, follows the course of the stream, and beyond it 
lies the desert, which is separated from the fields of wheat and lentils 
by a line as sharp and clear as though it had been drawn with a 
pencil. A very few minutes from the landing-place we struck the wide 
waste of sand which extends to the hills. After looking into a curious 
tomb which lies on the edge of the desert, we crossed the sand towards 
the cliffs. Two young Frenchmen belonging to our party were, however, 
instantly diverted from the real object of our visit by the appearance 
of a jackal, who, I suppose, had been spending the early hours of Sun- 
day morning looking after a turkey, or a chicken, or a lamb among the 
farmhouses near the river. The Frenchmen, who had their guns with 
them, gave chase; but the jackal made for the hills, and though they ran 
well they lost him. 

From the desert a steep road ascends to the tombs cut in the cliffs. 
The road was very rough. Most of the gentlemen had mercy on their 
donkeys, and walked. The ladies, who were unequal to the exertion of 
walking in the heat, rode, and one or two of them came ignominiously 
to the ground, partly through the stumbling of the weary creatures they 
were riding, partly through the breaking of the girths. Happily, they 
sustained no injury. 

The tombs of Beni Hassan are much older than the royal tombs at 
Thebes. The earliest of them belong to the reign of Osirtasen I., who, 
according to Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, lived B.c. 2080, and according to 
Mariette-Bey a thousand years earlier. Their general structure is like 
that of all the tombs we saw. They have a chamber that was always 
open for the celebration of funeral and commemorative rites, a vertical 
well descending from one corner of this chamber, and a chamber at the 
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bottom of the well for the reception of the mummy. At the entrance 
of one series of tombs there are columns cut in the rock, which very 
slight changes would transform into the familiar Doric shaft of the 
Greeks. Some of the columns are so painted as to be a very good imi- 
tation of granite. ‘The frescoes in these tombs are exceedingly beautiful 
and interesting. Very many of them are engraved in Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians.” There are two principal characteristics 
by which they are distinguished from the ornamentation of the later 
tombs :— 

(1.) In the later tombs it became customary to represent the life 
of the dead in the invisible world. At Beni Hassan the frescoes, 
with hardly an exception, illustrate the common secular life of the 
Egyptian people. There is a barber shaving a man; there are glass- 
blowers, painters, and weavers at work ; clerks writing ; sportsmen chas- 
ing the leopard ; fishermen casting their nets ; fowlers netting geese ; 
women kneading bread ; athletes wrestling ; harpers harping ; draught- 
players ; dancers ; women playing with balls and “ keeping-up ” three at 
a time ; bulls fighting. In one tomb the process of wine-making is 
illustrated. 

(2.) In the later tombs the drawing is often technical ; in the earlier 
tombs it is free and natural. Mr. Wallis, who is a judge of these 
matters, and the Danish artist, were both very much struck with 
the great excellence of many of the figures. The ancient artists, how- 
ever, preserving probably the custom of a ruder period, were in the 
habit of preventing all mistakes by putting on their drawing the names 
of the creatures they intended to represent. It would strike us as odd 
if Rosa Bonheur thought it necessary to write over one of her pictures 
‘© A bull,” or ‘‘ A horse.” 

After seeing the tombs we rode back to the steamer, some of us in 
parties of two or three, others alone; and I thought of home, and of 
congregations assembled to worship under the unkindly skies of a 
February morning. On the Nile the wheat was high, and promised to 
be soon ripe, and the day was as warm and bright and peaceful as an 
English Sunday in June. In the afternoon, as usual, I conducted ser- 
vice in the saloon. In the course of the day we passed the convent 
standing on the cliffs of Gebel et Tayr, Girgeh, and Feshun. We stayed 
for the night at Bibbeh. 

Monday morning was still warm and charming. There was a droll 
conversation between two of our American fellow-travellers, while the 
steamer was stopping for an hour at some village for coal or provisions, 
I forget which. One of the American ladies was looking at the rough, 
dirty crowd gathered on the bank and shouting to us for coppers, and 
said, half to herself and half to an American gentleman standing near, 
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“Well, there are many mansions in heaven, and I suppose there will 
be different kinds of happiness for different people. The heaven of an 
American can hardly be just the same as the heaven of an Arab.” The 
gentleman, with an unperturbed countenance, and just a touch of the 
nasal twang, answered: “Well, I hope the Arabs won't be there if I 
am ; at any rate, I hope they'll be far enough from me ; they’ll be shouting 
‘backsheesh ’ to every stranger that comes along, and I don’t want their 
‘backsheesh’ mixed up with my hallelujahs.” 

Soon after this we saw the Pyramids lying to our left, and the citadel 
of Cairo with the Mosque of Mehemet Ali before us. Presently we 
could make out the minarets and domes of the city below. At 
half-past two we were at Boulak. Salem and Hassan were waiting for 
us with a carriage, and in a quarter of an hour we were at Shepherd’s 
Hotel, and clamouring for English letters and newspapers. We remained 
in Cairo nearly a week. 

On Tuesday morning we spent several hours in the museum at Boulak, 
which I described in a former article. In the afternoon we went to the 
Shoubra Gardens, belonging to the Khedive. The palace is already 
decaying, though it was built only thirty or forty years ago. The rulers of 
Egypt appear to be unwilling to perpetuate the memory of the splendour 
of their predecessors. But it is still very beautiful. It has a large 
quadrangle, with a sheet of water in the centre of it. The water is in a 
basin of white marble, and the pavement of the corridors surrounding it 
is also of white marble. The roof of the corridor is supported by 
slender and graceful marble columns, and is richly ornamented with 
blue and gold. At each of the four corners there is a room handsomely 
furnished and splendidly decorated. ‘The ladies of the harem are 
brought to the gardens on certain days of the week, and, as our guide 
informed us, the Khedive is accustomed to get into the boat which is 
kept on the water, and two or three of the ladies pull the oars while his 
Highness smokes his hookah or chibouque. The gardens are not 
remarkable for the variety of their flowers, but there was a profusion of 
roses and geraniums, and there were ericas in blossom that grew as high 
as my shoulders. 

On Wednesday (Feb. 26) we drove to the Pyramids; yes, drove. 
The proper thing is to go on donkeys, and till within the last few 
years there was no road along which a carriage could drive. When 
the Prince of Wales was in Egypt the Khedive had a road made for him, 
and as we had had enough of donkeys during the previous three weeks, 
we preferred a carriage. The distance is about five miles. Three 
miles from the city the road crosses a bridge over the Nile, and a mile 
or a mile and a half farther it strikes the desert. » *s.., 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the Pyramids ascertain the 
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site of one of the cemeteries of the city of Memphis. Near to the 
Great Pyramid, which receives its name from Cheops, there are two 
others, one of which is only slightly inferior to it in size. Six 
smaller pyramids are situated in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
almost unanimous opinion of those competent to pronounce a judgment 
on the subject confirms the common and popular theory that the Pyra- 
mids are enormous tombs. Mr. Piazzi Smith’s curious volume (“ Our 
Inheritance in the Great Pyramid”), in which he develops the theory 
that our modern measures of length may be traced to the proportions of 
the Pyramid of Cheops, and that the sarcophagus was a standard 
measure in ancient Egypt and the origin of our own measures of 
capacity, has failed to carry the conviction of the great authorities on 
questions of Egyptian archeology. It is several years since I saw the 
book, but it struck me as a miracle of ingenuity ; and the numerous 
coincidences which favour the theory seemed extraordinary. 

Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyramid, reigned, according to the 
chronology of Sir G. Wilkinson, about two thousand five hundred years 
before Christ; according-to Mariette-Bey, about four thousand two 
hundred years before Christ. The measurements of the monstrous 
structure vary, but the present length of the sides may be taken as 
rather less than 750 feet, and its present perpendicular height at rather 
more than 450 feet. It was originally about twenty feet longer and 
broader, and twenty or thirty feet higher. It covers an area of more than 
thirteen acres. The walk round it, close to the base, is considerably 
more than half a mile. 

The exterior face consists of a series of huge blocks of stone, so laid that 
they form a series of steps from the base to the summit ; the steps vary 
in height from about three feet to five, and in depth from two feet to 
three. Originally the surface was perfectly even and smooth ; triangular 
blocks of stone were inserted in the angle made by the steps, and 
either before or after insertion were polished. When these blocks were 
removed is not known. 

The Pyramids are in charge of a small tribe of Arabs, whose sheik , 
nominated by themselves and approved by the Government, is autho- 
rised to make a definite charge to visitors, and is held responsible for 
any injury, either to the visitors or to the buildings themselves. Before 
starting I had not intended to make the ascent. The view of the Nile, 
with the strip of green lying along it and the desert beyond, I had seen 
again and again, and to see it once more hardly seemed worth the 
trouble of climbing, on a very hot day, to the height of 450 feet. Mr. 
Lee had made the ascent a year before, and Mr. Wells was lying on a 
couch at the hotel suffering great pain from his injured ankle. Mr. 
Wallis, therefore, was to go up alone. But when we were actually there 
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I thought I would at any rate go up a little way. Mr. Wallis, who is 
light and agile, had a couple of Arabs told off to accompany him. They 
looked at me, and thought I should want three. One grasped my right 
hand and one grasped my left, and they gave a desperate pull together 
to assist me to rise from one step to another ; the third, when the step 
was unusually high, pushed up behind. It was a very uncomfortable 
style of travelling. I began to think that my right arm, which I had 
broken a year before, would come in two pieces again ; and the heat 
was so great that I did not feel sure that I should “ keep my head.” So 
when I had ascended eighty or a hundred feet I made my active 
friends understand that I had had enough. ‘They were very civil, as 
well as very muscular, and we got round to a point from which there is 
a fine view of Cairo on the opposite bank, and, having rested there till 
I had become a little cool, I turned back. It is the custom of people 
when they have done something which requires a little trouble, to tell 
their friends who shrank from the effort that they have missed the great 
thing they ought to have seen; but Mr. Wallis, when we met at the 
bottom, assured me that I had missed nothing, and that the view from 
the top was hardly worth the trouble of going up to see it. If my friend, 
who is one of the kindest of men, were not also relentlessly truthful, I 
should have been disposed to think that for once, in his anxiety to save 
me from the sense of disappointment, he had permitted himself to be 
less accurate than usual. 

The interior of the Pyramid, however, was too interesting to be 
missed. All three of us wentin together. I forget whether three Arabs 
were thought a necessary escort for me inside, or whether it was judged 
that two would be enough; I think I had three. 

The entrance is about 40 feet above the ground, and is reached by 
climbing up the “steps.” Originally, and before the sand accumulated, 
this point must have been considerably higher. The doorway is low, 
and the passage begins immediately to descend. First there are 
a few steps, and then a long incline. The passage is about 3} feet 
high, and about 4 feet wide; the angle at which it descends is 
said to be 26° 41’. The smooth limestone is very slippery, but there 
are notches in it which give some hold to the foot. This dismal gallery 
continues for about 70 feet, and then there is a turn ; the workmen who 
re-opened the passage were not able to remove a huge block of 
granite which lies across it and fills it up; they therefore broke open 
a fresh way in order to get round this obstacle; after getting up 
some awkward steps we found ourselves in a passage which ascended 
at about the same angle at which the last passage descended. This, if 
I remember aright, was high enough from the first to enable us to walk up- 
right, and after going along it for 125 feet, it opened into the great gallery, 
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which is 151 feet long and 28 feet high, and which continues to ascend 
at the same angle. The stones were still smooth as ice, and I was not 
sorry to grasp the hands of my robust Arab friends, who, with their 
naked feet, held on to the slippery pavement as flies hold on to the 
ceiling. At one part of the ascent—I cannot recall whether it was in 
the great gallery or the gallery preceding it—we crawled or walked for 
some little way along a curious stone projection which runs along the 
side, about three or four feet from the ground. 

At the end of the great gallery is the vestibule of the king’s chamber. 
The vestibule was originally closed with blocks of granite that slid 
down from above, and looked like part of the wall of the structure. 
Beyond the vestibule is a short passage, and having passed through 
this we were in the great chamber itself, which is ‘‘ 34 feet 3 inches 
long, 17 feet 1 inch broad, and 19 feet 1 inch high. The floor is 138 
feet from the base_of the Pyramid, and its position is not exactly under 
the apex, but a little southward and eastward of the vertical line.” 

The chamber is built of polished blocks of red granite. The work- 
manship is wonderful. ‘The blocks are so perfectly finished that the 
lines between one block and another almost fulfil the mathematical 
definition: they are “length without breadth ;” the edge of the thin- 
nest paper is hardly narrower. The sarcophagus is also of red granite, 
and it remains in the chamber ; the lid is gone, and it is perfectly empty. 
We burnt some magnesium wire, and this lit up the roof, which is flat, 
and, like’the walls, consists of blocks of polished granite. 

We lingered for some time in the chamber which the dead monarch 
thought would never be violated. Four thousand years, perhaps five 
thousand, perhaps six thousand, have passed away since it was built. It 
seemed as though we had wandered back into the earlier centuries of 
human history ; as though we were looking forward to the time when 
Abraham was to come down into Egypt because of the famine in 
Canaan, and when Greek civilisation was to rise on the other side of 
the Mediterranean, and the first foundations were to be laid of the 
power and glory of Rome. Who were we—obscure strangers from an 
obscure island in the North seas—that we should venture into the 
awful stronghold in which the mighty prince of antiquity hoped that he 
would dwell in safety to the end of time? The intense darkness, faintly re- 
lieved by the few glimmering candles of our attendants ; the strange forms 
andcostumes, dimly seen, of the dark-faced men themselves; the unfamiliar 
and unintelligible language in which they spoke to each other ; the wild 
yells with which they sometimes startled us ; the sense, never lost even 
in the narrowest passages, of the enormous size of the building ; the mys- 
tery associated with it from one’s childhood ; the idea of the awful waste 
of human labour and life in erecting it ;—all these elements contributed to 
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produce an impression which I had never anticipated in imagination, 
and which it is difficult for memory to reproduce. 

On our return, the Arabs were exceedingly anxious that we should 
make the long descent from the king’s chamber on their shoulders. ‘To 
ride in the dark on a man's back down a slippery passage seemed to me 
a very disagreeable proceeding, so I sat down and determined to make 
a glissade—“ slow movement.” My companions followed my example, 
and in this style we moved along in unheroic procession. One of the 
Arabs squatted down in front of me, holding a candle, by which I could 
see the pavement at my feet. By a triumph of acrobatic skill he suc- 
ceeded not only in making his way down the incline backwards, while he 
was holding the light, but in performing a very original and grotesque 
kind of dance at the same time, shooting out first one foot and then 
the other. Presently he began to sing, or rather to howl, “ Yankee 
Doodle.” He had a voice which would have made old Cheops come 
out of his sarcophagus and cry, “ Peace, be still,” if he had not already 
been removed by profane hands. I assured my musical friend that I was 
notan American, for he had evidently chosen his song in compliment to 
my supposed nationality. “ Ing-glish?” he asked. “ Yes.” Thereupon 
he began to howl with equal energy, and with faultless fidelity to the 
original and authoritative text, what he seemed to imagine to be our 
own national anthem :— 

*¢Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water,” &c. 
The effect was infinitely ludicrous. To hear the absurd nursery rhyme 
yelled with a voice like the voice of a bull, by an Arab, half squatting 
and half dancing in the mysterious darkness of the Pyramid, his grave 
and solemn features lit up by his solitary candle, was an entertainment 
partly musical, partly acrobatic, and altogether comic, never to be 
forgotten. 

From the Great Pyramid we strolled to the Sphinx, which lies near. 
A large part of the monstrous creature is covered with sand, but its 
head and breast and enormous body, which are cut out of the solid rock, 
emerge. ‘The size of the face may be inferred from the fact that a man 
nearly six feet high, who stood with his feet on a level with the chin, 
seemed about a fifth of the height of the face. The road which ap- 
proaches the Sphinx from the east and passes between its mighty paws is 
mostly covered up. About the beauty of the creature judgments vary. 
The horizontal lines of the face give the impression of immutability and 
eternal calm, and I can imagine that if seen when the sun has set, and 
during the brief twilight, it may fulfil all that poets have said about it. 
I saw it under a fierce sun, and the proper “ sentiment” did not come. 
At a short distance from the Sphinx is a very ancient temple, constructed 
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of enormous blocks of granite and alabaster. The columns are granite 
blocks, without capitals. It contained an inscription recently discovered 
and removed by Mariette-Bey, from which it appears that the Sphinx is 
more ancient than the Pyramids. 

On our drive back to Cairo we saw once more a modern reproduc- 
tion’of the ancient labours of the children of Israel. Thousands of men 
—I should say ten or fifteen thousand—were making a road. ‘They 
swarmed like ants, but were doing their work with tools far less 
perfect than those with which the ants are provided by nature.“ ‘Task- 
masters” with their rods of office were moving about in the crowd and 
seeing that no man shirked his share of the toil. These poor people 
had been sent from remote parts of the country to pay their tax to the 
State in the form of labour. They receive no pay and no food. At 
night they roll themselves up in their rough outer garment and sleep in 
the open air. 

On Thursday morning J had a very pleasant interview with Mr. 
Rogers, her Majesty’s consul at Cairo, a very courteous and able man, 
whose name, we found, inspired reverence even among the wild people 
at Petra. Armed with a letter of introduction from him we went to the 
office of the Khedive’s Minister of Education, whose duties seem almost 
as multifarious and incongruous as those of our own President of the 
Council. He has charge of public works and religious foundations as well 
as of schools. He received us with great consideration, and we were 
committed to the charge of a gentleman about whose name I am doubt- 
ful: I think he was introduced to us as Ismail-Bey. He had been 
educated in Europe, and appeared to unite in himself the office of head 
of the University or Polytechnic School, and actual administrator of the 
Education Department. He is an accomplished man, spoke excellent 
French, and was interested in our English educational movements. 

The University course extends over five years. The age of the 
students, he said, was generally from twenty-five to thirty, although I 
should have thought most of them younger. They are boarded and 
lodged in the University buildings. The chief subjects of the University 
course are the modern European languages, physical science, mathema- 
tics, engineering, and Mahomedan law. He was kind enough to ac- 
company us through the classes. In the language classes several of the 
students recited to us, and we asked them a few questions. ‘The French 
was very good, the English moderate ; of the Italian I could form no 
judgment. Our conductor made a graceful explanation to us of the supre- 
macy of the French language in Egypt: it was through France, as he 
justly said, that modern European culture reached the country. 

We also visited the classes for mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, 
free-hand drawing, mechanical drawing, and law. ‘There is no philoso- 
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phical chair. The professors are trained in European schools and col- 
leges—generally in Paris. 

The scientific apparatus seemed complete. In the library we were 
shown a large number of most magnificent copies of the Koran, some of 
them 800 and even 1,000 years old, and rivalling in beauty the finest 
illustrated missals that I have ever seen. Of course there are no “figures.” 

All the students who are fairly successful receive Government appoint- 
ments. This was the way in which Ismail-Bey put it. I could not 
quite make out whether they were od/iged to accept the appointments ; 
but it was my impression that for a student to refuse to enter the service 
of the State was an act of contumely never heard of. It is the Khedive’s 
object—and it is a very excellent object—to train his own subjects for 
all public offices and public works, and so to become independent of 
Europeans. The beneficial results of this education are not likely at 
present to reach the people generally. ‘The Government will have a 
large body of educated servants, but the ordinary population will remain 
very much what they are now. 

The rest of the day we spent among the stately tombs of the Khalifs, 
which are splendid mosques, many of them in the highest style of 
Arabian architecture. 


Our remaining days at Cairo and our start for the desert I must reserve 
for January. 


* . 
——— +] wee ie 


THE BriqHTon Congress. 


HE Church Congress has become so unwieldy, and, if truth must 

be told, is often so obstreperous, that some of the more sober 
friends of the Establishment begin to regard it with some feeling 
of anxiety if not of alarm. The Guardian, in its moderate and hesi- 
tating style, which hints at objections that might well be put in a 
more forcible and pointed manner, and damns by faint praise what 
others would brand with strong censure,—tells its readers that “ the his- 
tory of the Congress meetings has now reached a critical point, at which 
it is desirable to consider whether any modifications of their system are 
needed, with a view to continued progress in the future ;” that “ their 
very success has both introduced difficulties in their working, and also 
suggested the inquiry whether they cannot be turned to still greater 
account for the good of the Church ;”’ that these “ crowded assemblies 
are always liable to excitability and confusion: the slightest ebullition 
of feeling rapidly assumes formidable dimensions, and the very presence 
of a multitude tends to produce an excitement unfavourable to impartial 
and thoughtful consideration ;” that “ many of those best worth hearing 
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do not attempt to speak, and the stage is left to talkers of mere plati- 
tudes, and to those who love, above all things and under all conditions, 
to hear their own voice.” With the practical suggestions of the writer 
as to the improved organisation which, in his judgment, is necessary to 
save the Congress from decline, and possibly from utter extinction, we 
have nothing to do. We quote these statements only as presenting in a 
very mild form indeed some of the evils which are manifest in these meet- 
ings as they are, and which must cause the return of these gatherings to 
be anticipated with no little trepidation by those who are desirous to 
maintain the peace of the Establishment. The fact is, the promoters of 
these meetings have in their zeal created a Frankenstein, with whom 
now they find it very difficult to deal. They were anxious to erect a 
platform for free speech on ecclesiastical questions, to demonstrate to 
the world the vitality and popularity of the Church, to bring different 
parties together so that they might understand each other better and 
exert a stronger influence on the outside world, to develop a force which 
might tell on Bishops and Convocation and even on Parliament, and to 
wipe away’the reproach that in the Established Church alone of all the 
religious communities in the country, there was no opportunity for open 
deliberation and concerted action. In some of these ends they have 
succeeded ; that is, they have collected men of different schools of 
thought, they have held great public assemblies, they have produced an 
impression of the strength of the Church on the public mind, especially 
in the towns they have visited. Whetherthe result has been an increase 
of unity and of real sp':itual power, and whether the capacity for healing 
the discords an’! devcloping the true strength of the Church has been 
as evident as the zeal for the preservation of the Establishment ; whether 
the contrast continually presented between the fierce antagonisms on all 
the religious principles and interests of the one, and the singular unani- 
mity in relation to everything that affects the other, has been a very 
edifying spectacle, are questions with which probably the promoters of 
these Congresses would not much care to be confronted. We have 
always watched these assemblies with deep interest ; we believe them to 
be very healthful symptoms, indicating the presence of a vitality and 
power which will not be satisfied with the dull routine of precedent and 
conventionalism, and with our love of freedom and trust in it, we should 
not be alarmed even by the occasional outbursts of excited feeling, dis- 
agreeable and extreme as some of themare. But we are not Churchmen. 
We are not interested in the security of a great political institution 
misnamed a Church, which is in such rickety condition that any 
slight disturbance may, in the most unexpected manner, bring about its 
destruction. We are willing to let liberty have its perfect work, and 
are not afraid that in some fatal hour some of its more daring strokes 
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may shiver our idols. But we can quite understand how those who 
know well the frailty of the institution which they deem so valuable and 
are so anxious to guard, who cannot get rid of the idea that the interests 
of the Gospel are identified with the existence of the State Church, 
and who also know upon how brittle a thread the life of that State Church 
hangs, and how soon any internal disorder might snap it,—have a very 
different feeling, and in their secret hearts may even class Church Con- 


gresses with some of the dangerous and revolutionary creations of this 
wicked age. 


The Congress at Brighton has certainly justified such feelings wherever 
they existed before, and may probably have awakened them where 
hitherto there has been a kind of proud and grateful satisfaction with these 
grand Church demonstrations. So far as external conditions were con- 
cerned (with the exception, at all events, of the absence of many both 
of the clerical and lay leaders) the gathering was a great success. 
Brighton is a very agreeable place in October, and as to the attractions 
of so pleasant a resort was added the excitement of the fierce agitation 
which is abroad in the Church, there was, as might be expected, a very 
large attendance. Besides the meetings of the Congress itself, there were 
during the week innumerable gatherings of a more private and sectional 
nature. The two great ‘‘ schools,” at least, have their associations, which 
take this opportunity of meeting and discussing their policy and tactics, 
and of course this year, when all parties are anticipating some great move- 
ments, the interest taken in these gatherings was deeper than usual. 
The “ English Church Union,” to which High Churchmen look for 
guidance, has of late years been specially prominent, and by its skill 
in organisation, and its admirable arrangements for the convenience 
of its members, has done very much to consolidate and bring out the 
strength of its party. Of course, the action of this and other societies 
helps greatly to swell the attendance by attracting numbers who care 
more to be present at the private counsels of their own friends than 
even to be present at the Congress. There was, however, but little if any 
need for these external influences to increase the muster at Brighton, 
for it was important to each of the two antagonistic parties that it should 
be thoroughly represented, if only to prevent its opponents from stealing 
amarch upon it. There is a widespread and not untrue idea that a 
crisis is coming, and, of course, Evangelical and High Churchmen alike 
are intent on turning its events to the account of their own party. If the 
Public Worship Act has done nothing else, it has produced in the minds 
of all the clergy and “ ecclesiastical laymen ” an agitation as strong and 
an expectation well-nigh as eager as that which stirred Judzea in the 
days of the Baptist ; and, as a natural consequence, there was a flocking 
to the Congress to try if anything could be learned as to the probable 
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course of events. “ What do the Ritualists mean to do in case they are 
attacked?” “Is it possible to alter the Rubrics so as to escape the 
perils with which we are threatened?” ‘Can any possible terms of 
compromise be found ; and if so, by whom should they be suggested, 
and what chance is there of their being accepted?” “ What will Con- 
vocation do, and what prospect is there of Parliament sanctioning its 
doings?’’ “What danger is there of collisions between the Bishops 
and the Clergy, or between Parliament and Convocation, or between 
Ritualists and Evangelicals, which may render it impossible to maintain 
the ecclesiastical situation unchanged?” These are the questions 
which have been eagerly discussed in many a country parsonage, pro- 
bably at every clerical club, and almost at every diocesan Conference ; 
and no doubt numbers were drawn to Brighton in the hope of having 
some light thrown upon them. Some grand party manifestation it was 
generally assumed there would be, and those who read the Church 
journals on either side might well expect it to be of a very marked 
character. Certainly if there were not abundant materials for an explo- 
sion, it was not from any lack of zeal on the part of the Rock, the 
Church Times, or the Church Herald in making the necessary prepara- 
tion, for if it had been the intention of these papers to play the part ot 
Guy Fawkes to the Congress, and to stir up a conflagration which 
should destroy it and the Establishment together, they could not have 
laboured with more commendable diligence. Fortunately for the Church, 
their capacity for mischief is limited not only by the extent of their cir- 
culation, but also by the recoil of any but the most furious of partisans 
from their excessive violence. We must add, however, that we marvel 
that their influence should be as extensive as it is, and that while the 
number on either side who would follow them absolutely may be com- 
paratively small, there should be so many excellent men who are influ- 
enced by them and are willing to condone their extravagance under the 
notion that they are fighting for the good cause. Every one who read 
them for a few weeks prior to the Congress would expect lively times 
at Brighton, and that itself contributed to that rush for tickets which 
taxed to the utmost the resources of the Local Committee. 

But the advantage of the crowded assemblies under the dome of the 
celebrated Pavilion, to which the promoters of the Congress might fairly 
point as a proof of its popularity, was, as the Guardian hints, very 
doubtful. Four or five thousand people, animated by one purpose, 
with such an amount of agreement in opinion as is compatible with the 
exercise of liberty, and vieing with each other in loyalty to the Church 
of which they were all members, would indeed have been a mighty 
power. But this, as all the world knows, as none know better than its 
own members, would not be a true description of the Congress. It 
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would not, indeed, be easy to find an assembly in which there were 
greater diversities of opinion, or where they were associated with more 
bitter and angry feelings on all sides. All, indeed, might have been 
ready to join in the cry, “Great is the Church of England!” but there 
all agreement ceased, and any endeavour to define what that Church is, 
or in what its greatness consists, or the ground on which its authority 
rests, would very speedily have provoked manifestations of the fiercest 
antagonism. And this was what actually occurred, as it has occurred 
at most Congresses before. All subjects relating to the internal organ- 
isation of work of the Congress were well understood to be debateable 
points, in the discussion of which excitement and passion were to be 
expected—an expectation which, it is fair to say, was in most cases 
amply justified by the event. If we were speaking of a less sacred 
assembly we should say that ‘* rows,” some of which threatened to 
attain serious dimensions, and in dealing with which the poor Bishop 
was as powerless as the President of the French Assembly, were not 
uncommon. Considering, indeed, the electric condition of the ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere during the last few months, and the extent to which the 
influences abroad had affected the members of the Congress, the 
marvel is that there was not a storm even wilder and more protracted 
than those which from time to time disturbed the equanimity of the 
assembly, and almost exhausted the patience of the president. 

As illustrations of the state of feeling, the following choice extracts 
frori the most violent of the Ritualistic journals are as instructive as 
they are curious: “ Notwithstanding the whip which was made by the 
Evangelicals, their efforts were more than feeble. Even the ‘free 
tickets,’ which were bought and circulated gratuitously amongst Puritan 
curates—with a donation for travelling expenses and board into the 
bargain—did very little for the dying cause. Protestantism, apart from 
infidelity, has scarcely any existence—next to none with the rising 
clergy.” ‘‘ No onlooker could doubt on which side of the question the 
audience was. Protestantism was nowhere, even when its growls were 
at the loudest, whereas the Catholics always sustained their champions 
with power and efficiency.” What a wretched picture do these brief 
hints suggest to us! Two parties eagerly striving for the mastery, em- 
ploying all kinds of means to bring up their respective adherents to the 
muster, cheering on their several champions like the contending factions 
at a nomination under the old electoral system, and one side claiming 
the victory because of the louder noise its partisans were able to make! 
That this should occur in a Church which launches denunciations of 
schism against those who have felt themselves constrained by loyalty to 
conscience to abandon her fellowship, is passing strange, and those 
whom she has reproached might well retort upon her, were it not that 
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any feeling of this kind is lost in the painful sense of the injury done 
to religion itself by a spectacle so discreditable. 

We do not, of course, accept the representations of the Evangelicals 
given by their most bitter foe as absolutely correct; but we may at all 
events regard his picture of his own friends as giving us a true idea of the 
spirit by which they were prompted. And on both sides, as would be 
admitted by candid men, there was a party violence which was ex- 
tremely sad, and which must inevitably have produced a separation 
amongst the members of any church which was not held together by the 
bonds of the State. In the eyes of some it is one of the advantages of the 
Establishment that it prevents the divisions which otherwise would occur. 
We differ entirely from such a view. Itis not desirable, but very much the 
reverse, that parties whose principles are irreconcilably opposed, and who 
are as antagonistic in feeling as they are diverse in opinion ; each of whom 
regards the movements of the other with suspicion and distrust, and is 
ready to seize any opportunity for thwarting them ; between whom there 
is neither common understanding nor mutual respect,—should remain 
united in a fellowship, the first condition of which is that its members 
should love one another. Not only are such scenes as dishonoured the 
Congress unknown in the great Nonconformist assemblies, but if there 
were to be a gathering, such as we hope one day to see, of representa- 
tives from all the Free Churches, we feel assured that there would be 
no such demonstrations of antipathy and fierce antagonism as were 
witnessed again and again at this Congress of a Church which boasts of 
its unity. If the association of such conflicting elements produced 
charity and tolerance on all sides ; if with the most absolute freedom in 
the expression of opposite views there were combined Christian con- 
sideration, and the desire was to arrive at truth, not to achieve a party 
triumph, we could see its reason and appreciate its value, for such 
union would contribute to the growth and manifestation of some of the 
highest virtues of Christian manhood. As it is, it serves only to in- 
tensify the bitterness on all sides, and produces nothing but injury. 

Looking at the reports of the Congress, it is mournful to see how 
often the President might have uttered the regret he expressed at the 
close of one of the discussions, because of the unhappy tone which it had 
assumed. Intervals of calm of course there were, when subjects that did 
not directly bear upon the sectional differences in the Assembly were under 
consideration, and at these times there was often very much to interest 
and profit all intelligent Christians. But these lulls came too seldom, 
and were only too soon interrupted by the return of such tempests as 
that which drew forth Dr. Durnford’s meek remonstrances. We have no 
desire to dwell upon these things, still less to make them the occasion of 
railing accusations against our brethren. But they are noteworthy as 
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exhibitions of the practical working of the Establishment, the hollowness 
of the superficial union which it enforces, the keenness of that strife 
for power which, as might have been expected, it has fostered. But they 
deserve notice further as showing the extent to which the minds of men 
have been inflamed by the controversies of the day. It seemed as 
though it was felt on all sides that a decisive struggle was approaching, 
and that the time for restraint and moderation was past. Now and then 
some of the leaders seemed anxious to allay the fierce excitement which 
even the most remote and passing reference to controverted subjects 
would produce; but there were too many fiery spirits among their fol- 
lowers ready to kindle the torch of discord, for their efforts to be of 
much practical use. These passionate gentlemen were pretty equally 
distributed, but certainly there was no one who for the violation of 
decorum and right feeling, and his defiance alike of justice and courtesy, 
was to be compared with Dr. Hayman. Such an offence as his has not 
often been perpetrated by a Christian minister in an assembly of 
Christian gentlemen ; and yet he was cheered to the echo by numbers, 
and his conduct has since found some uncompromising defenders. 

The incident is worth attention, not only because of its personal 
bearings, but as an illustration of the spirit of the party to which Dr. 
Hayman belongs. We can understand the Doctor's bitter feelings 
relative to “ Rugby traditions,” and the distinguished man with whom 
they originated ; but if he had wished to justify all that his enemies 
have alleged against him, and to demonstrate to all impartial men 
(some of whom, though not in sympathy with his views, have been in- 
clined to think him rather hardly used) his absolute unfitness for the 
office of Head-Master, whether at Rugby or any other school, he could not 
have done it more effectually than by his fierce tirade against Dr. Arnold. 
The manifest incapacity which it showed for the judicial treatment of 
any question was as remarkable as the complete absence of all gentle- 
manly feeling. A miserable narrowness of view, a fierce intoler- 
ance of spirit, and a petty vindictiveness, not to be expected ina 
man of culture, and which were sufficient to disqualify him for the 
management of youth, were apparent throughout. A stronger Chairman 
would probably have repressed such a melancholy exhibition before Dr. 
Hayman had disgraced not only himself but the numbers who ap- 
plauded him, and to some extent the Congress which tolerated such a 
breach of charity and decorum; but this was the last thing to be ex- 
pected from Dr. Durnford. His patience was so far fortunate that we 
have had the opportunity of learning from this episode the intense 
hatred which the High Church party feel towards freedom of thought. 
It was certainly a singular idea to make Dr. Arnold responsible for the 
strange speculations of his son; for the extreme scepticism of Richard 
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Congreve—“ the apostle in this country of the infidel philosophy of 
Comte ;” and for the “ popular divine, whose mind is so enlarged and 
so liberal as to comprehend everything which is Christian except that 
which is: Catholic ;” but, singular as it was in its extreme injustice, it 
did not seem too much for the “Catholics” to endorse. It was clear 
that Dr. Arnold’s opposition to sacerdotalism, his freedom from the 
ecclesiastical temper, and his sincere Liberalism, were so obnoxious to 
the zealots for Church and priest, that they were willing to attribute to 
him all kinds of evil, and even to make him responsible for opinions 
to which the whole influence of his character and teaching was opposed. 
In fairness to these gentlemen, however, it should be remembered that 
they are apostles of the Gospel of development, and it must be admitted 
that there is hardly more difference between the teachings of Dr. Arnold, 
and those even of Richard Congreve, than between the simple Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament and the “developed” Catholicity for 
which they contend. Jt may be as reasonable, therefore, to make Dr. 
Arnold responsible for the Comtist, as to make Peter or Paul respon- 
sible for our modern Catholic. For ourselves, we are glad to have this 
revelation of the spirit of the school. There is often a good deal of 
external liberality about some of its members. Dr. Hayman’s speech 
was the scratch which served to discover the bigotry and tyranny con- 
cealed beneath this outward polish. 

If a discussion on a subject to all appearance so far removed from the 
“‘burning question ” of party strife as ‘‘ Scepticism ; Critical, Scientific, 
and Popular,” and introduced by papers so learned, thoughtful, and 
instructive as Canon Westcott’s, Professor Pritchard’s, and, though in 
an inferior degree, Professor Birks’; could end in a storm so fierce as 
that which Dr. Hayman excited, it is not wonderful that whenever the 
Congress had to deal with more debateable points, there were incessant 
“wars and rumours of wars,” and so that when a tempest was not 
actually raging, it always seemed to be gathering on the verge of the 
horizon, and ready to burst at any moment. The very mention of the 
Public Worship Act was like the waving of a red rag before an infuriated 
bull, as Colonel Barttelot found when he attempted to talk in that 
vague excited manner about Protestantism, which does more harm to 
Protestantism itself than the most violent attack of its opponents. If 
there is one source of danger to the good cause at present, it is that 
men of this stamp have taken it under their patronage, and fancy that 
they are doing it some service when they are identifying it with the inost 
bigoted and retrograde of political factions. Of course the Colonel 
believes in Mr. Disraeli’s championship, regards the Public Worship 
Act as a marvellous piece of Protestant statesmanship, and hopefully 
anticipates the 1st of July as the day when Ritualism will receive its 
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coup de grace. He began.to talk, indeed, as he might have done to the 
House of Commons in one of the excited sittings at the close of the 
session ; but if he expected to find an audience as sympathising he was 
speedily undeceived. Whatever Parliament, and the laity it represents, 
may mean, it was evident that a considerable proportion of a Congress 
in which clerical influence was predominant does not share the alarm at 
the Romanising tendencies abroad in the Establishment, and views the 
attempt to repress them with anything but favour. Poor Colonel 
Barttelot, therefore—a fitting representative of the New Holy Alliance, 
by which so much has been accomplished, the sturdy and uncom- 
promising champion of the repeal of the Malt-tax, and the stout 
defender of a Protestant Establishment—found his zeal singularly unap- 
preciated, and the remonstrances of the president, who interposed the 
observation, very necessary but certainly very doubtful, that “ they were 
no favourers of Rome, and he hoped they were all agreed on that 
point,” could not secure him a patient hearing. We know not that it 
would be possible to have a stronger proof of the deep-rooted antagoe 
nism between clergy and laity, between the Legislature and those whom 
it is bent on controlling, than was supplied by this scene. 

There was another very suggestive fact which the Guardian chroni- 
cles, and as its testimony may be regarded as more impartial we quote 
its language: ‘‘ It seemed to us that the Episcopal Bench was far less 
strongly represented, as usual; and of the bishops who were present, 
comparatively few joined in the discussion. We more than half-feared 
that this was due to the uneasy relations at present existing between the 
bishops and the clergy, the more so because any hit at the bishops, 
direct or indirect, serious or sportive, was more warmly received than 
appeared to us to be either decorous or just.” The significance of this 
is very obvious. ‘The bishops have not acted in a very wise, or manly, 
or energetic manner ; they have hesitated where they ought to have been 
decided, they have delayed where they should have acted with prompt- 
ness, they have negotiated where they ought (supposing their present 
view of the situation to be the true one) at once to have “put down 
their foot.” But at last, partly because of the insolence of the small 
but daring party who were bent on working a Romish revolution, partly 
because of the popular indignation which, long pent-up, was becoming stern 
and menacing in some of its manifestations, partly because of the peril that 
threatened the Establishment, they have been forced to take action, and 
the result is the unpopularity so manifest at Brighton. We should like 
to have seen the reception which any one of those who are more closely 
associated with the Act—the Primate, or the Archbishop of York, or 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol—would have met, especially if he 
had referred to the obnoxious measure. It was evident that a passionate 
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feeling in relation to it has been aroused in the minds, not only of the 
Ritualists, but of the more moderate High Churchmen, who feel that 
the peril which threatens the advanced wing of the party bodes no good 
to them. ‘This was conspicuously shown in the significant speech of 
Canon Rawlinson. We should have considered him one of the most 
unlikely men to throw himself into a contention of this sort, yet, strange 
to tell, one of the most emphatic utterances of sacramentarian opinion 
came from him. The introduction of the controversy between the 
“altar” and the “ Lord’s-table” is thus told by the Guardian corre- 
spondent: ‘A layman, Professor Donaldson, startled his audience by 
saying that he missed out of Mr. Beresford-Hope’s address all reference 
to one important article in the Church—he meant the Lord’s-table. A 
moment elapsed before the audience caught his meaning; when they 
did, a great burst of cheers and counter-cheers arose, and thenceforth 
every mention of the word ‘altar’ by any subsequent speaker was the 
signal for a similar burst ; the credit, or discredit, of leading the uproar, 
which belonged to the Ritualists on the previous day, being throughout 
the morning transferred to their opponents.” It was to an assembly in 
this excited state that Canon Rawlinson had the unwisdom, to use no 
stronger term, to address a commendation of the “altar,” adding that 
the word was used everywhere in Scripture, except in “one passage, 
where it was called ‘ the table of the Lord,’ in contrast with the ‘ table of 
devils,’ and that table was the heathen altar.” The report of the speech 
is of course plentifully interspersed with such expressive addenda as 
“ great cheers,” “ cheers and confusion,” “ great noise,” “‘ more noise, and 
calls of order.” We say “ of course,” because it seems to have been the 
practice of the Congress to indulge in such demonstrations, even with 
very trivial cause. But why intelligent men cannot listen calmly to 
statements from which they differ, why it was thought necessary to 
engage in these competitions of clamour, or what possible good either 
party could expect from a victory in such a contest, are problems which 
to us are perfectly insoluble. The one certain thing is, the contempt 
which is brought on the religion so deeply dishonoured, and the Master 
whose most sacred and cherished command affords occasion for a scene 
so inconsistent with His teaching. 

The heated character of these several discussions, and the strong and 
uncompromising antagonism of the two contending parties to each 
other, the indisposition on the part of the excited multitude to listen to 
counsels of moderation, or apparently to believe in the possibility of any 
good in their opponents, and the apparent recklessness as to the con- 
sequences of indulgence in these violent ebullitions of party spite, are 
very bad auguries for the Establishment. Its friends may well feel more 
troubled about the divisions in the Congress than about the enthu- 
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siasm, unity, and firm resolve of the Liberation Conference at Man- 
chester. Mr. Malcolm MacColl, whose extreme Churchism has not 
extinguished his charity or blinded his common-sense, says, with great 
truth, explaining a misconstrued expression of his own: ‘‘I referred to 
literature and dogma, as a passing illustration of the unnatural controversy 
in which we are engaged; clergymen actually recommending a book 
which extols the Bible on the very ground, forsooth! that it ignores the 
‘person’ and ‘ being’ of a God, whilst they are eager to deliver over 
‘to the tormentors’ brother clergymen who are at one with them as to 
fundamental facts and dogmas of Christianity.” It is a strange idea of a 
Church—which has three Creeds (one of them certainly elaborate enough) 
and Thirty-nine Articles, which all her clergy solemnly profess, and is 
bound by an Act of Uniformity, which is to regulate all their procedure— 
that we get from this side-light, with one section extolling a book on 
the ground of its atheism, while others are willing to deliver up their 
brethren to the tormentors. Yet no one can read the proceedings of the 
Congress without feeling that words like these will be as water spilt 
on the ground, and that the strife will still go on. And, indeed, is it 
quite clear that the strife ought not to go on? No one would justify the 
mode in which it was conducted at Brighton, reminding us so strongly 
of the uproarious proceedings at some of the so-called G&cumenical 
Councils; but is there not a radical difference between the parties 
which does not admit of adjustment? The agreement about “the 
fundamental facts and dogmas of Christianity,”—is it so real as appears on 
the surface? Surely the very intrusion of the priest among these dogmas 
is sufficient to change the complexion of the whole, and introduce a 
difference, among those who otherwise might have been one, that cannot 
be reconciled. A modus vivendi might indeed be found, by which true- 
hearted men holding antagonistic views on this point would dwell in 
unity and peace, but certainly not in an Establishment where the 
principle of comprehension, though adopted in practice under the stress 
of circumstances, is repudiated in theory and by law, and where each 
feels bound to insist that his school is the only one in actual conformity 
with the conditions of the institution. 

It need not be added that nothing practical was done. There was 
not even an approach to agreement as to what ought to be done, and 
whenever there was any attempt to grapple with admitted evils, the 
spectacle of utter helplessness was miserable indeed. Of course 
the excited gentlemen, who could not have attempted to define what 
the Church was without plunging into hopeless confusion and discord, 
were quite satisfied that she was the only rightful instructor of the 
nation, and were quite unanimous in their judgment of Dissenters and 
their claims. There is a marked and beautiful contrast between the dis- 
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cussion on education and those on any point of internal arrangement, and 
it would be strange if the country did not observe it. -Apparently, how- 
ever, the clergy expect that they may go on in their present course, 
parading their own dissensions before the world, and yet retaining their 
position as the Church of the nation. They act as though they thought 
that to-morrow would be as this day and yet more abundant, and make 
no preparation for the difficulties which are rapidly gathering against 
them. We may have occasion again to refer to the debates on 
“‘ Patronage ” and “ Convocation :” suffice it here to say that though both 
of them are subjects of the last importance to the very life of the 
Establishment, the Congress left them precisely where it found them. 
In truth, the Congress was only one more illustration of the perils for the 
Establishment which have arisen out of the deeper religious life of the 
Church. The new wine cannot be held in the old bottles; the only 
question is, how soon the bottles will burst. 


——— econo —— 


Notices or New Books. 


The Scripture Pocket-Book for 1875. Borland Hall. By the AuTnor oF 
“cc *PpANGE.” Claco ‘ . 
The Young People's Pocket-Book for 1875. Orase Granos.” Gleagow : James 
: Maclehose. London: Macmillan and 

BotHu these Pocket-Books are published Co 


by the Religious Tract Society. They 
contain all the usual information afforded 
by pocket-books, and have some special 
characteristics. There is a text in each of 
them for every day in the year. The anni- 
versaries of many of the events which are 
noted in each of them are such as Christian 
people have a special interest in. The 
larger book has some hymns by ‘Charlotte 
Elizabeth,” which will bear looking at 
very often. The smaller book has con- 
tents which will be attractive to young 
people. They are both very good. 


WE have delayed noticing this new poem 
by ‘‘the Author of Olrig Grange” in the 
hope of being able to give an extended 
review of it; but the pressure on our 
space has prevented us from fulfilling our 
intention. ‘* Borland Hall” confirms the 
impression produced by the earlier poem 
of the versatility and vigour of the writer’s 
powers. It may not, perhaps, be so 
popular, for it does not appeal so strongly 
to universal sympathies. But to young 
men it is likely to be quite as attractive 
: é é as ‘* Olrig Grange.” There are songs in 
The Sunday - School World. No. %. it which have the true lyric fire, and 

London : Elliot Stock. there are passages of remarkable shrewd- 
THis is a new weckly periodical for ness and humour. Milly Gaunt’s love is 
teachers. It contains a Children’s Sermon very noble and beautiful. The music of 
by the Rev. Gordon Calthrop ; the first — the verse is generally very fresh and free ; 
of a series of New Testament Lessons, by ut unless our ear greatly deceives us, 
Miss Stock ; the first of a series of Old there is occasionally an inexplicable fault 
Testament Lessons, by the Rev. E. R. in the rhythm. There are two ways in 
Conder; the International Lessons for which a poet who is not absolutely sure 
November 1, and other articles likely to of himself may test what he has written : 
be useful not only in Sunday-schools but he may read it aloud, or he may listen 
in Christian homes, while another reads it. The second 
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method is by far the surest, especially if 
the reader does not read too well; and 
we cannot help thinking that if the author 
of “Olrig Grange” adopted. it, he 
would sometimes be conscious of an un- 
comfortable shock, very like that which 
would come to him from the breaking of 
the springs in a carriage in which he was 
driving. He has such real poetic genius, 
and such a noble command of vigorous 
and picturesque language, that he owes it 
to himself and his readers to perfect the 
mechanism of his poetic expressions. 


The Priceless Treasure ; or, Thoughts and 
Stories about the Bible. By JOHN W. 
Kirton. London: John Kempster 
and Co. 

THE author of ‘‘ Buy your own Cherries ” 
could not write anything dull or dreary, 
and this product of his pen is essentially 
readable. With apposite extracts from 
prose and poetry, with interesting anec- 
dotes, and with racy, homely, practical 
thoughts, he succeeds most admirably in 
keeping the attention of his readers as he 
talks of the divine origin of the Bible, its 
design, its adaptation, its influence, and 
its lessons. The engravings and the 
specimens of some of the languages into 
which the Bible is translated, add to the 
interest of the work. We should think 
that the book would be most valuable to 
the Sunday-school teacher and cottage 
visitor, 

The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman. 
By Henry B. RipGaway, D.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 

THE character of the subject of this 

memoir (an American Wesleyan minister) 

could not be better depicted than by the 
passage from St. Ignatius which we find 
on the title-page: ‘‘ My Love is crucified; 
there is no fire in me desiring earthly 
fuel.” We feel that we are reading the 
life of one who realised, as perfectly as 
mortal can, the union of God and man, 
which alone is able to lift humanity to its 
highest level. In the words of one of his 
friends : ‘‘ He was a thorough Christian 
gentleman, and the outward grace in him 
was but the gleam of the light of the 
gentle spirit and fine feelings within.” 
Magnanimous, true, wise, loving, and 





godly, he preached and he lived Christian- 
ity. As he preached men felt that the 
Spirit of God was upon him: as he lived 
(to quote Mr. Punshon, who writes the 
preface), ‘‘it was impossible to doubt 
that ‘ Swift-like, he lived in heaven.’ ” 
Surely no one can read this yolume with- 
out catching a glimpse of the romance and 
the possibility of complete self-surrender. 


Leaves from the Unpublished Fournals, 
Letters, and Poems of Charlotte.£lliott. 
The Religious Tract Society. 

EVERY page of this book reveals the 

sweet feminine saintliness of the life of 

one whom most of us know best as the 
author of ‘‘ Just as Iam.” The remem- 
brance of this hymn makes us loth to 
criticise, and though our instinctive objec- 
tion to the publication of private spiritual 
diaries is not lessened by the perusal of 
this volume ; though the formal diction 
and lengthened periods of the letters re- 
mind us of the years gone by when letter- 
writing was a science; and though few, 
if any, of the poems approach in vigour 
and tenderness the beautiful words which 
have been so long wedded to the name of 

Charlotte Elliott; yet we cannot but 

feel that there are many to whom the 

stucy of such a character will be a source 
both of pleasure and of profit. 


Remarkable Facts illustrative of Holy 
Scripture. By the late Rev. J. LE1r- 
CHILD, D.D. (with a Preface by his 
Son). London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

THIs is the last work of the late Dr. 
Leifchild, written by him after his eightieth 
year, and at first published only for sub- 
scribers. The present edition owes its 
existence to the natural conclusion of the 
author’s son, that a work which drew 
forth such warm expressions of gratitude 
from those who were fortunate enough to 
be its readers on its first appearance, 
ought to be accessible to the general 
public. The book is full of apt illustra- 
tion graphically presented. 


An Old Sailor's Story. By GEORGE E, 
SARGENT. Religious Tract Society. 
THE adventures of a boy whose father 


was a smuggler, and whom the cruelty 
and injustice of his schoolmaster drove 
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into a sailor’s life. The literary merit is 
not high, but the adventures are exciting, 
and the tendency of the book is good ; 
and though the narrative is somewhat 
jerky, boys will not grieve very sorely 
over the almost invariable omission of 
that transitional description which they 
almost invariably skip. The persistent 
adherence of the writer to the straight 
road of his story, and his almost ostenta- 
tious neglect of ‘‘by-path meadows,” 
remind us of a dapper little guide in 
Notre-Dame, whose practice it is to nip 
in the bud any vagrant hankerings of 
himself or his audience by the following 
apposite sentence, delivered, of course, in 
that pleasing accent which is supposed to 
be acceptable to the English gods, and 
especially, no doubt, to the ‘* Lor maire” 
of London: ‘* Dere are many oder parti- 
culars vich I might give you about dis 
tomb ; but dey have noting to do vid 
Notre-Dame : come along dis vay.” 


Israels Iron Age; or, Sketches from the 
Period of the Fudges. By MARcusS 
Dops, D.D. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

SHORT, but most suggestive lectures, on 

Joshua, Gideon, Jotham, Jephthah, Sam- 

son, and Eli, to which is added a chapter 

on the ‘‘ Blessings of the Tribes.” Dr. 

Dod’s method is far removed from that 

wholesale allegorising of Old Testament 

personages and events which is so repul- 
sive to the robust student of the Bible ; 
the analysis, by which he finds in these 
ancient narratives ‘‘ what is true for all 
time,” is most judicious and discrimina- 
ting. Touching upon the salient points 
in the several periods of history which he 
has selected, and in the characters, duties, 
and deeds of his heroes, he clearly and 
tersely impresses upon his readers the 
lessons which by analogy are therein 
inculcated for the advancement of the 
Christian life. In his treatment of the 
subject the author manifests a deep spiri- 
tual insight and considerable power of 
adaptation. He is one of those who can 
bring forth out of his treasure things new 
as well as old. To take an instance or 
two. In the course of his lecture on 
Joshua he endeavours to show that ‘‘had 


the Canaanites not been destroyed, Israel 
could not have been saved from the uni- 
versal idolatry. Their salvation would 
have been the world’s destruction. Even 
as it was, the remnants of them that were 
left led Israel astray; and time after time 
the salvation of the earth hung on the 
slender thread of a few pious families who 
held to the knowledge of the one true 
God. . . . Have we some disinfectant in 
our persons which makes it safe for us to 
expose ourselves to sinful example which 
would have been death to Israel? Have 
we, in making up our minds as to our in- 
tercourse with the world, brought this ele- 
ment into consideration—that our purity 
is a thing of exceeding value in God’s 
sight, for which He has made great 
sacrifices? There are Gibeonitish alli- 
ances with the world which we must 
retain ; there are connections formed in 
ignorance of their real nature, and which 
we cannot now break, and there are con- 
nections of an earthly kind which we 
cannot dispense with ; but even these a 
highly spiritual mind submits to reluc- 
tantly ; they hew wood and draw water 
for him; he will keep the world his 
servant, and not get entangled in such 
alliance with it as really makes it his 
master.” Again, in commenting on the 
words of Samson, ‘‘I will go out, as at 
other times, and shake myself. And he 
wist not that the Lord was departed from 
him,” he says: ‘* He that has vowed 
his strength to God, he that has received 
some grace from God, some godliness of 
feeling and aim, and yet yields to some 


wretched lust, fancying that afterwards he . 


will shake himself as at other times, and 
be as fit for duty as ever, will find himself 
most disastrously deceived. He will find 
that the whole power has gone out of 
his life, and that he is left helpless, 
ashamed, miserable.” And of the recovery 
of Samson, he says: ‘* What he sought, 
he found. Slowly his hair grew, and 
with it slowly returned his strength ; as 
health comes slowly back to the man that 
has been shattered by disease or accident, 
as spiritual vigour slowly returns to him 
who by one rash act has let his soul be 
trodden in the dust. If you have fallen 
into sin, you must not expect your soul to 
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recover its tone quickly; it is like the 
growth of hair, you cannot hasten it, can 
only let repentance slowly work its per- 
fect work, thankful that even thus you 
may get back to God.” We think many 
of our readers will buy this book. 


The Pilgrim Psalms: an Exposition of 


the Songs of Degrees. By SAMUEL 
Cox. London: Daldy, Isbister & Co. 


WHENEVER Mr. Cox writes a new book 
it seems to us a better book than he has 
ever written before. The fourteen Psalms 
which he expounds in this volume afford 
him admirable scope for his peculiar and 
most felicitous style of exposition. Occa-. 
sionally we are half inclined to think that 
his delight in the picturesque leads him 
to discover in a phrase allasions which 
it was not intended to sugges: ; but gene- 
wally his exposition seems to us to be 
characterised by perfect .oundness of 


judgment, as well as great freshaess and 


beauty. Tlis exposition of Psalm cxyxi., 


which he calls ‘* A song of humility,’ 15; 


especially charming. He does not’ faii 
to connect the ancient poems with our 
modern life. ‘* Are we,” he asks, ‘‘ of 
so lowly and catholic a spirit that we no 
longer need to sing this song of humility? 
We are Englishmen ; and if we listen to 
any other voice than our own, we shall 
be told the whole world over that we are 
the proudest, the most self-sufficient and 
If we 
resent the world’s judgment, let us change 
it. And we shall not change it by mere 
resentment ; for that, too, is the offspring 
of pride. We shall 
we breathe, and get our neighbours to 
breathe, a spirit more just, considerate, 
and lowly. /Ve humble ! 
of our very pride, and think it to be in 


the mere course of Nature that all other 
‘ 


over-bearing race under ‘the sun. 


only change it as 


We are proud 


races should bow down or ‘go down’ 
before us. I doubt whether I ever saw 
an Englishman—even in the looking-glass 
—who really felt in his heart of hearts 
that a Frenchman, or a German, or even 
an American, was really as good a man 
as an Englishman. And yet in every 
land how many men must there be of a 
courage as high, and a temper as noble 
as our own ;,how many tender, patient 
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souls there must be in quiet places, who 

worship the God and Father of all with 

a simplicity, a constancy, a retiring mo- 

desty, which might well put most of us 

to the blush. The bile of the Pharisee 
is in our very blood ; and only the Great 

Physician can cure us of the taint. Only 

David’s Son and Lord can enable us to 

say with David, ‘ My heart is not haughty, 

nor mine eyes lifted up.’” 

Critical and Exezetical Handbook of the 
Gospel of St. Fohn. By H. A. W. 
MEYER. Translated by WILLIAM 
Urwick, M.A. Edited by FREDERICK 
Crombir, D.D. Vol. I. 

Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the 
Epistie to the Romans. By H. A. W. 


MEYER. Translated by J. C. Moore, 
B.A,, anc Ewin JOHNSON, B.A. 
edited by W. P. Dickson, D.D. 


Vel. 11. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
TH successive volumes of Messrs. Clark’s 
edition of Meyer are being issued with 


unusual rapidity. We have only to repeat 


_the testimony which we gave a few num- 


bersago: tothetheological student Meyer’s 
We can 
hardly understand how a minister could 


‘ommentaries are priceless. 
( nt are | l 


fail to preach instructive and useful ser- 
mons who gave his days and nights to the 
study of Meyer. 
Christian Dogmatics: 
Academic 74 


a Text-Book for 


Tustruction and Private 


Study. By J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, 
D.D. Translated from the Dutch by 
J. Warson Watson, 3b.A., and 


MAURICE J. Evans, B.A, 

Tuts book recalls the great days of Dog- 
matic Theology, the days of Turretin and 
of Meestricht. It covers the whole ground 
as completely as the massive structures 
which were built up by the theologians 
Any de- 
tailed criticism of it is, of course, im- 
We have several 
important sections, and can give our 
readers the assurance that learned, 
able, and ‘‘sound.” It is a book that a 
minister will delight to have on his 
shelves, and which will give him valuable 
aid in his efforts to construct for himself 
an intellectual conception of the great 
doctrines of the Christian Faith. 


of the seventeenth century. 
possible. examined 


is 
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Epitor’s ADDRESS. 


rT*O those loyal friends who have stood by the Congregationalisi 
through another year, I offer, in my own name and in the name 
of the Trustees, the heartiest thanks. The hope which I expressed 
twelve months ago that there might be an increase of at least a thousand 
in the number of our subscribers during 1874 has not been fulfilled ; 
-but I believe that the circulation has not sunk ; and I again appeal to 
my constituents in every part of the country to make the Magazine 
known to their friends. 
The New Year whica is : just, at hand promises to be full of life and 
interest. . 


©. 


Without much excitement, and with little ‘to attract observation, 
the Revival of Religion, for whick so many have been earnestly praying 
and hoping, is spreading from Church to Church. God grant that it 
may soon transfigure every Church in the country ! 


The magnificent pamphlet of Mr. Gladstone on the “Vatican 
Decrees” has opened a controversy with Rome in which Evangelical 
Nonconformists must be ready to take their part. The ecclesiastical 
legislation which the Government has promised for next Session may 
perhaps give altogether a new form to the struggle against the 
Establishment, and invest the Liberation movement with sudden and 
unexpected importance. 


If God gives me health and strength, and if those who have hitherto 
supported the Congregationa/ist still honour me with their confidence, I 
trust that in the more earnest Christian work, as well as in the more 
exciting ecclesiastical and theological conflicts to which the coming year 
will call us, this Magazine will bear an, honourable part and render 
faithful service. 


R. W. DALE. 
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